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LETTER   OF   TRANSMITTAL. 


Smithsonian  Institution. 

Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  25,  1890. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  my  report  upon  the  Klamath 
Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  the  result  of  long  and  patient  study.  It 
deals  with  their  beliefs,  legends,  and  traditions,  their  government  and  social 
life,  their  racial  and  somatic  peculiarities,  and,  more  extensively,  with  their 
language.  To  this  the  reader  is  introduced  by  numerous  ethnographic 
"Texts,"  suggested  or  dictated  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  accompanied 
by  an  interlinear  translation  and  by  "Notes,"  a  method  which  I  regard  as 
the  most  efficient  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  any  language.  In 
this  report  I  have  given  prominence  to  the  exposition  of  the  language, 
because  I  consider  language  to  be  the  most  important  monument  of  the 
American  Indian.  Archaeology  and  ethnography  are  more  apt  to  acquaint 
lis  with  facts  concerning  the  aborigines,  but  language,  when  properly  inves- 
tigated, gives  us  the  ideas  that  were  moving  the  Indian's  mind,  not  only 
recently  but  long  before  the  historic  period. 

Repeated  and  prolonged  visits  to  the  people  of  the  northern  as  well  as 
of  the  southern  chieftaincy  have  yielded  sufficient  material  to  enable  me  to 
classify  the  language  of  both  united  tribes  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  family. 
In  their  territorial  seclusion  from  the  nearer  Indian  tribes  they  show  anthro- 
pologic differences  considerable  enough  to  justify  us  in  regarding  them  as 
a  separate  nationality. 

There  is  probably  no  language  spoken  in  North  America  possessed 
of  a  nominal  inflection  more  developed  than  the  Klamath,  although  in 
this  particular,  in  the  phonetic  elements  and  in  the  syllabic  reduplication 
pervading  all  parts  of  speech,  it  shows  many  analogies  with  the  Saha])tin 


Vlll 

dialects.  The  analytic  character  of  the  language  and  it^  synthetic  character 
balance  each  other  pretty  evenly,  much  as  they  do  in  the  two  classic  lan- 
guages of  antiquity. 

Concerning  the  ethnography  of  both  chieftaincies  and  the  mythology 
of  the  Modoc  Indians,  I  have  gathered  more  material  than  could  be  utilized 
for  the  rej)ort,  and  I  hope  to  publish  it  at  a  later  day  as  a  necessary  sup- 
plement to  what  is  now  embodied  in  the  two  parts  of  the  present  volume. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Albert  S.  Gatschet. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Powell, 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
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KLAMATH  PEOPLE. 


THE  KLAMATH  INDIANS  OF  SOUTHWESTERN  OEEGON. 


By  Albert  S.  Gatschet. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC  SKETCH  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

INTEODUCTION. 

The  Klamath  people  of  North  American  Indians,  the  subject  of  this 
descriptive  sketch,  have  inhabited  from  time  immemorial  a  country  upon 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascade  Range,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
territory  now  forming  the  State  of  Oregon.  That  territory  is  surrounded 
by  mountain  ridges  and  by  elevations  of  moderate  height,  and  watered  by 
streams,  lakes,  marshes,  and  pond-sources  issuing  from  the  volcanic  sands 
covering  the  soil.  The  secluded  position  of  these  Indians  within  their 
mountain  fastnesses  has  at  all  times  sheltered  them  against  the  inroads  of 
alien  tribes,  but  it  has  also  withheld  from  them  some  of  the  benefits  which 
only  a  lively  intercourse  and  trade  with  other  tribes  are  able  to  confer. 
The  climate  of  that  upland  country  is  rough  and  well  known  for  its  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  which  in  many  places  render  it  unfavorable  to 
agriculture.  But  the  soil  is  productive  in  edible  roots,  bulbs,  berries,  and 
timber,  the  limpid  waters  are  full  of  fish  and  fowl,  and  game  was  plentiful 
before  the  white  man's  rifle  made  havoc  with  it.  Thus  the  country  was 
capable  of  supplying  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  with  food,  and  they 
never  manifested  a  desire  to  migrate  or  "be  removed  to  a  better  country." 
The  topography  of  these  highlands,  which  contain  the  headwaters  of  the 
Klamath  River  of  California,  will  be  discussed  at  length  after  a  mention  of 
the  scanty  literature  existing  upon  tliis  comparative!}'  little  explored  tract  of 
land. 
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SnASTAS,  TUE,  AND   TnElll   NEIGHBORS.      1874: 

A  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  II.  Bancroft,  San  Francisco. 

Turner,  W.  M.: 

Scraps  of  Modoc  History.  In  Overland  Monthly  of  San  Francisco,  Vol.  XI, 
21-25.     (1873.) 

ViCTo:;,  Mrs.  Frances  Fuller  (of  Salem,  Oregon): 

(1)  History  of  the  Modoc  War.     In  manuscript. 

(2)  Indians  of  Oregon.     In  Overland  Monthly  of  San  Francisco,  Vol.  VII,  344-352, 

especially  p.  348.     (1871.) 

(3)  All  over  Washington  and  Oregon.     San  Francisco,  1872. 

Williamson,  Lieut.  R.  S.,  and  Crook,  Lieut.  George  II.: 

Vocabulary  of  the  Klamath  Language.  In  Reports  of  Explorations,  Vol.  VI, 
Part  1,  pp.  71-72,  Washington,  1857.    4°. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  KLAMATH  HIGHLANDS. 

The  first  part  in  the  historical  and  social  stndy  of  a  tribe  or  nation 
nuist  be  a  thorough  examination  of  the  country  and  of  the  climate  (in  the 
widest  sense  of  this  term)  in  which  it  has  grown  up,  for  these  two  agen- 
cies give  character  to  peoples,  races,  languages,  institutions,  and  laws. 
This  principle  applies  equally  to  the  cultured  and  to  the  ruder  or  less 
developed  populations  of  the  globe,  for  none  of  them  can  possibly  hold 
itself  aloof  from  the  agencies  of  nature,  whether  acting  in  a  sudden  man- 
ner or  gradually,  like  the  influences  of  climate.  The  races  inhabiting  coasts, 
islands,  peninsulas,  jungles,  plains,  prairies,  woodlands,  foot-liills,  mountains, 
and  valley's  diifer  one  from  another  in  having  distinguishing  characteristic 
types  indelibly  impressed  upon  their  countenances  by  their  different  envi- 
ronments. That  upland  and  mountaineer  tribes  have  made  very  different 
records  from  those  of  nations  raised  in  plains,  lowlands,  on  coasts  and  islands 
is  a  fact  of  which  history  gives  us  many  well-authenticated  instances. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  home  of  the  Klamath  tribe  of  southwestern  Oregon  hes  upon  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  very 
nearly  coincides  with  wliat  we  may  call  the  headwaters  of  the  Klamath 
River,  the  main  course  of  which  lies  in  Northern  California.  Its  limits 
are  outlined  in  a  general  manner  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Indians,  dated  October 
14,  186-1:,  which  runs  as  follows:  "The  Indians  cede  all  the  country  included 
between  the  water-shed  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  mountains  dividing 
Pit  and  McCloud  Rivers  from  the  waters  on  the  north;  thence  along  this 
water-shed  eastwards  to  the  southern  end  of  Goose  Lake;  thence  northeast 
to  the  southern  end  of  Harney  Lake;*  thence  due  north  to  the  forty-fourth 
degree  of  latitude;  thence  west  along  this  same  degree  to  Cascade  Range." 
It  must  be  remarked  that  the  homes  and  hunting-grounds  of  two  "bands" 
of  the  Snake  Indians  were  included  within  these  limits,  for  these  people 
were  also  made  participants  to  the  treaty. 

Here,  as  with  all  other  Indian  tribes,  the  territory  claimed  must  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  districts  inclosing  their  habitual  dwelling-places 
and  those  embodying  their  hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  the  latter  being 
of  course  much  larger  than  the  former  and  inclosing  them.  The  habitual 
haunts  and  dwelling-places  of  the  tribes  were  on  the  two  Klamath  Lakes, 
on  Klamath  Marsh,  on  Tule  Lake,  and  on  Lost  River.  Some  of  these 
localities  are  inclosed  within  the  Klamatli  Reservation,  of  which  we  will 
speak  below. 

The  Cascade  Range  is  a  liigh  mountain  ridge  following  a  general 
direction  from  north  to  south,  with  some  deflections  of  its  main  axis.  The 
line  of  per])etual  snow  is  at  least  1(),()00  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the 
altitude  of  the  highest  peaks  about  12,000  to  14,00O  feet.  On  the  west  side 
the  sloping  is  more  gradual  than  on  the  east  side,  where  abrupt  precipices 
and  steep  slopes  border  the  Klamath  highlands  and  the  valley  of  Des 
Chutes  River.     The  range  is  the  result  of  upheaval  and  enormous  volcanic 

•  HariR'y  Lalu!  i.s  tlm  western  portion  of  Miillieur  Lake,  uiul  now  united  with  it 
into  a  single  slieet  of  water. 
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eruption,  the  series  of  the  principal  peaks,  as  the  Three  Sisters,  Mount 
Jefferson,  and  Mount  Hood,  marking  tlie  general  direction  of  the  ridge. 

The  formation  consists  of  a  dark  and  hard  basaltic  and  andesitic  lava, 
which  also  forms  numerous  extinct  volcanic  cones  and  basins  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  the  range  (Mount  Scott,  Crater  Lake,  craters  in  Sprague  River 
valley,  etc.).  This  formation  underlies  the  whole  of  the  Klamath  River 
headw'aters,  but  stratified  deposits  cover  it  at  many  places,  consisting  of 
sandstone,  infusorial  marls,  volcanic  ashes,  pumice-stone,  etc.  Prof  J.  S. 
Newberry*  describes  this  volcanic  rock  as  "a  dark  vesicular  trap". 

East  of  the  basin  of  the  Klamath  Lakes  and  south  of  the  Columbia 
River  water-shed  lies  an  extensive  territory  extending  to  the  east  towards 
Owyhee  River,  and  having  its  largest  area  in  Nevada  and  Utah.  It  has 
been  called  the  Great  Basin  of  the  Interior,  and  has  an  average  altitude  of 
5,000  feet.  The  numerous  fault-fissures  intersecting  it  from  north  to  south 
form  its  principal  geologic  feature.  In  the  Quaternary  period  long  and 
narrow  lakes  marked  those  fiiults  on  the  obverse  side  of  their  dip;  and 
even  now,  when  evaporation  has  left  these  depressions  almost  dry,  small 
bodies  of  water  mark  the  site  of  the  fissures  even  where  erosion  has  oblit- 
erated most  traces  of  a  fracture  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  fissures  in  the  basaltic  formations  are  in  Oregon,  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada:  the  valley  of  Quinn  River,  Alvord  Valley  with  Pueblo 
Valley,  Guano  Valley,  Warner  Lake  with  Long  and  Surprise  Valley,  Abert, 
Summei',  and  Silver  Lake  Valley.  A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  country 
west  of  this  northwestern  portion  of  the  Great  Basin,  the  central  parts  of 
which  were  once  filled  by  the  Quaternary  Lake  Lahontan,  with  its  enormous 
drainage  basin,  would  probably  prove  a  similar  origin  for  the  two  Klamath 
Lakes  with  Klamath  Marsh,  and  for  Goose  Lake  Valley. 

Tliese  two  .secondary  basins  lie  nearest  the  base  of  the  great  mountain 
wall  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  therefore  receive  a  larger  share  of  the 
rain  precipitated  upon  it  than  the  more  distant  ones.  The  supply  of  water 
received  during  the  year  being  thus  larger  than  the  annual  evaporation, 
the  excess  flows  off  in  the  streams  which  drain  the  basin.  There  is  much 
analogy  between  the  basin  of  the  Klamath  Lakes  and  that  of  Pit  River; 
•  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  18iJ4-'55,  vol.  6,  part  2,  pp.  S-t-i^. 
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both  form  elongated  troughs,  and  the  waters  escaping  from  them  reach  the 
lowlands  through  deep  cuts  in  the  resistant  material.  The  difference  lies 
only  in  this,  that  the  drainage  of  the  Klamath  headwater  basin  has  been 
less  complete  than  that  of  the  Sacramento  and  upper  Pit  River;  and  large 
portions  of  its  surface  are  still  occupied  by  bodies  of  water. 

The  lakes  which  show  the  location  of  longitudinal  faults  are  the  more 
shallow  the  more  distant  they  are  from  the  Cascade  Range,  and  those  which 
possess  no  visible  outlet  necessarily  contain  brackish  water,  as  the  alkaline 
materials  in  them  are  not  removed  by  evaporation.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  those  lakes  which  were  nearest  the  seats  and  haunts  of  the  Klamath 
Indians  are  all  disposed  in  one  large  circle:  Klamath  Marsh,  Upper  and 
Lower  Klamath  Lakes,  Rhett  or  Tule  Lake,  Clear  or  Wright  Lake,  Goose 
Lake,  Abert  Lake,  Summer  Lake,  Silver  Lake  with  Pauline  Marsh.  Be- 
sides this  several  other  depressions  now  filled  with  marshes  and  alkali  flats 
show  the  existence  of  former  water-basins. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  NOTES. 

The  most  prominent  object  of  nature  visible  from  the  level  parts  of  the 
Klamath  Reservation  is  the  Cascade  Range  with  its  lofty  peaks.  Seen  from 
the  east  shore  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  it  occupies  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  degrees  of  the  horizon.  Though  Shasta  Butte,  visible  on  the  far  south, 
does  not  properly  belong  to  it,  the  ridge  rises  to  high  altitudes  not  very  far 
from  there,  reaching  its  maximum  height  in  the  regular  pyramid  forming 
Mount  Pitt.  This  pyramid  is  wooded  on  its  slopes,  and  hides  several  mount- 
ain lakes — Lake  of  the  Woods,  Buck  Lake,  and  Aspen  Lake — on  its  south- 
eastern base.  Following  in  a  northern  direction  are  Union  Peak,  Mount 
Scott,  and  Mount  Thielsen,  .with  many  elevations  of  minor  size.  At  the 
southwestern  foot  of  Mount  Scott  lies  a  considerable  lake  basin  about  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  at  some  places  two  thousand  feet  below  its  rim. 
The  water  being  of  the  same  depth,  this  ''Crater  Lake"  has  been  pointed 
out  as  probably  the  deepest  lake  basin  in  the  world  (1,996  feet  by  one  sound- 
ing), and  it  also  fills  the  largest  volcanic  crater  known.  At  its  southwestern 
end  a  conical  island  emerges  from  its  brackish  waters,  which  is  formed  ol 
scoria' — proof  that  it  was  once  an  eruption  crater.     The  altitude  of  the 
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water's  surface  was  found  to  be  6,300  feet;  and  this  remarkable  lake  is  but 
a  short  distance  south  of  the  forty-third  degree  of  latitude.  Capt.  C.  E. 
Dutton,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  has  made  an  examination  of  the 
lake  and  its  surroundings,  and  gave  a  short  sketch  of  it  in  the  weeklv 
"Science"  of  New  York,  February  2S,  1886,  from  wliich  an  extract  was 
published  in  the  "Ausland"  of  Stuttgart,  1S87,  pp.  174,  175. 

On  the  west  side  of  Mount  Scott  and  Crater  Lake  rise  tlie  headwaters 
of  the  North  Fork  of  Rogue  River,  which  run  down  the  western  slope,  and 
a  narrow  trail  crosses  the  ridge  south  of  the  elevation.  Northeast  of  it  and 
w^est  of  Walker's  Range  lies  a  vast  level  plain  strewed  with  pulverized 
pumice-stone,  and  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  affluents  of  the 
Klamath  and  those  of  Des  Chutes  River,  a  large  tributar}^  of  the  Columbia. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake,  with  its  beautiful  and  varied  Alpine  scener}', 
verdant  slopes,  blue  waters,  and  winding  shores,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
sights  upon  the  reservation.  Its  principal  feeder  is  Williamson  River,  a 
water-course  rising  about  thirty  miles  noitheast  of  its  mouth.  After  passing 
through  Klamath  Marsh  it  pursues  its  winding  course  south  through  a  canon 
of  precipitous  hills,  six  miles  in  length;  then  reaches  a  wide,  fertile  valley, 
joins  Sprague  River  coming  from  Yaneks  and  the  east,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  sixty  miles  empties  its  volume  of  water  into  Upper  Klamath  Lake 
near  its  northern  end.  The  elevation  of  this  lake  was  found  to  be  about 
eighty  feet  higher  than  that  of  Little  Klamath  Lake,  which  is  4,175  feet. 
Wood  River,  with  its  affluent.  Crooked  River,  is  another  noteworthy  feeder 
of  the  lake,  whose  shores  are  partly  marsh^^  partly  bordered  by  prairies  and 
mountains.  The  lake  is  embellished  by  a  number  of  pretty  little  islands, 
is  twenty-five  miles  long  in  an  air-line,  and  varies  between  three  and  seven 
miles  in  width.  On  the  eastern  shores  the  waters  are  more  shallow  than  on 
the  western. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  first  empty  themselves  through  Link  River 
(I-ulal6na),  and  after  a  mile's  course  fall  over  a  rocky  ledge  at  the  town  of 
Linkville.  From  there  onward  the  stream  takes  the  name  of  Klamath 
River.  Passing  through  a  marsh,  it  receives  the  waters  of  Little  Klamath 
Lake,  then  winds  its  circuitous  way  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  a 
hilly  and  wooded  country,  canons,  and  rapids,  innavigable  for  craft  of  any 
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considerable  size.*     Hot  springs  of  snlpluiric  taste  flow  westward  east  of 
Linkville,  one  of  thera  showing  a  temperature  of  190°  Fahr. 

The  Klamath  Reservation  is  studded  with  a  large  number  of  isolated 
and  short  volcanic  hill  ridges,  with  a  general  direction  from  northwest  to 
southeast.  South  of  Klamath  Marsh  there  are  elevations  culminating  at 
5,650  and  6,000  feet,  and  in  Fuego  Mountain  7,020  feet  are  attained. 
Yamsi  Peak,  between  Klamath  Marsh  and  Sykan  Marsh  (5,170  feet)  reaches 
an  altitude  of  not  less  than  8,242  feet,  thus  rivaling  many  peaks  of  the 
Cascade  Range.  The  Black  Hills,  south  of  Sykan  (Saikeni)  Marsh,  rise  to 
6,410  feet,  but  are  surpassed  by  several  elevations  south  of  Sprague  River, 
near  the  middle  course  of  which  the  Yaneks  Agency  (4,450  feet)  is  situated. 
Sprague  River  (P'laikni  koke),  the  most  consideralile  tributary  of  William- 
son River,  drains  a  vallev  rich  in  productive  bottoms  and  in  timber. 

The  basaltic  ridge,  which  forms  a  spur  of  the  Cascade  Range  and  passes 
east  of  Fort  Klamath  (I-ukak),  slopes  down  very  abruptly  toward  the  Qua- 
ternary lake  basin,  now  forming  a  low  marshy  prairie  and  watered  by  Wood 
River  (E-ukalkshirii  koke),  which  enters  upper  Klamath  Lake  near  Kohashti 
and  by  Seven  Mile  Creek,  nearer  the  Cascade  Range.  This  basaltic  spur, 
called  Yanalti  by  the  Indians',  represents  the  eastern  side  of  a  huge  fault- 
Assure.  Its  altitude  constantly  decreases  until  it  is  crossed  by  a  rivulet  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  long,  called  Beetle's  Rest  (Tgulutcham  Kshute'lsh),  which 
issues  from  a  pond,  drives  a  mill,  and  then  joins  Crooked  River  (Yanalti 
k6ke,  or  Tutashtaliksini  koke).  This  beautiful  spi-ing  and  stream  were 
selected  by  the  Government  as  the  site  for  the  Klamath  Agency  buildings. 
The  old  agency  at  Kohashti  (Guhuashkshi  or  "Starting-place")  on  the 
lake,  three  miles  south,  was  abandoned,  and  a  subagency  established  at 
Yaneks.  The  agency  buildings  are  hidden  in  a  grove  of  lofty  pine  trees. 
South  of  these  the  ridge  rises  again  and  culminates  in  an  elevation,  called 
Pitsua  (4,680  feet).  The  junction  of  Sprague  and  Williamson  Rivers  is 
marked  by  a  rock  called  Ktiii-Tupakshi,  and  described  in  Dictionary,  page 
149,  as  of  mythic  fame.  South  of  Sprague  River  the  ledge  rises  again, 
and,  approaching  close  to  the  lake  shore,  forms  Modoc  Point,  a  bold  head- 

*I  have  not  been  able  to  vi-it  personally  other  parts  of  the  Khimath  hislilaiids 
than  the  eastern  shore  of  Upper  Klamath  Lakf,  from  Fort  Klamath  to  Linkville. 
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laud,  which  culminates  in  an  elevation  east  of  it,  measuring  6,650  feet,  in 
Nilaks  Mountain  (Nilakshi,  "Daybreak"),  on  the  lake  shore,  and  in  Swan 
Lake  Point  (7,200  feet),  about  eight  miles  from  Klamath  Lake.  A  deep 
depression  south  of  this  height  is  Swan  Lake  Valley  (4,270  feet),  and  a 
high  hill  north  of  th5  two,  near  Sprague  River,  is  called  Saddle  Mountain 
(6,976  feet).  Yaneks  Butte,  with  a  summit  of  7,277  feet,  lies  midway 
between  the  headwaters  of  Sprague  River  and  the  Lost  River  Valley.  A 
long  and  steep  ridge,  called  the  Plum  Hills,  rises  between  Nilaks  and  the 
town  of  Linkville. 

We  now  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  "Old  Modoc  Country."  The  main 
seat  of  the  Modoc  people  was  the  valley  of  Lost  River,  the  shores  of  Tule 
and  of  Little  Klamath  Lake.  Lost  River  follows  a  winding  coarse  about  as 
long  as  that  of  Williamson  River,  but  lies  in  a  more  genial  climate.  The  soil 
is  formed  of  sandstone  interstratified  with  infusorial  marls.  Nushaltkaga  is 
one  of  its  northern  side  valleys.  At  the  Natural  Bridge  (Tilhuantko)  these 
strata  have  been  upheaved  by  a  fault,  so  that  Lost  River  passes  underneath. 
The  sandstone  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  contains  pumice  and  black  scoria 
in  rounded  masses,  often  of  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  largest  part  of  Tule 
Lake*,  also  called  Rhett  Lake  and  Modoc  Lake  (Moatak,  Moatokni  e-ush), 
lies  within  the  boundaries  of  California.  It  is  drained  by  evaporation  only, 
has  extinct  craters  on  its  shores,  and  the  celebrated  Lava  Beds,  long  inhab- 
ited by  the  Kombatwash  Indians,  lie  on  its  southern  end. 

Clear  Lake,  also  called  Wright  Lake  (by  the  Modocs,  Tchaps%o),  is  a 
crater  basin,  with  the  water  surface  lying  considerably  below  the  surround- 
ing country.  Its  outlet  is  a  tributary  of  Lost  River,  but  is  filled  with  water 
in  the  cooler  season  only.  Little  or  Lower  Klamath  Lake  (Aka-ushkni 
e-ush)  is  fed  by  Cottonwood  Creek,  and  on  its  southern  side  had  several 
Indian  settlements,  like  Agawesh.  It  has  an  altitude  of  4,175  feet,  and 
belongs  to  the  drainage  basin  of  Klamath  River.  South  of  these  lakes 
there  are  considerable  volcanic  formations,  which,  however,  lie  beyond  the 
pale  of  our  descriptive  sketch. 

Peculiar  to  this  volcanic  tract  is  the  frequent  phenomenon  of  the  pond 
sources  (welwash,  nushaltkaga).  These  sources  are  voluminous  springs  of 
limpid  water,  which  issue  from  the  ground  at  the  border  of  the  ponds  with 
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a  strong  bubbling  motion,  without  any  indication  of  other  springs  in  the 
vicinity.  They  are  met  with  in  soil  formed  of  volcanic  sands  and  detritus, 
have  a  rounded  shape  with  steep  borders,  and  form  the  principal  feeders 
of  the  streams  into  which  they  empt}^  Ponds  like  these  mainly  occur  in 
wooded  spots.  Some  of  them  have  a  diameter  of  one  hundred  feet  and 
more,  and  are  populated  by  fish  and  amphibians  of  all  kinds. 

The  lake  region  east  of  the  Reservation  was  often  visited  in  the  hunting 
and  fishing  season  by  the  Klamath  Lake,  Modoc,  and  especially  by  the 
Snake  Indians.  Goose  Lake  was  one  of  the  principal  resorts  of  the  Snake 
and  the  Pit  River  Indians;  and  even  now  the  numerous  rivulets  flowing 
into  it  make  its  shores  desirable  to  American  stockmen  and  settlers.  Warner 
(or  Christmas)  Lake,  fully  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  was  once  enlivened 
by  the  troops  camping  at  Fort  Warner,  on  its  eastern  side.*  Chewaukan 
Marsh  (Tchua%e'ni)  has  its  name  from  the  tchua  or  "water  potato",  the 
fruit  of  Sagittaria,  and  is  1)}'  its  outlet  connected  with  Abert  Lake. 

The  Indians  of  the  Reservation  annually  repair  about  the  month  of  June 
to  Klamath  Marsh  (E-ukshi)  to  fish,  hunt,  and  gather  berries  and  w6kash 
or  pi>nd-lily  seed,  which  is  one  of  their  staple  foods.  Its  surface  is  some- 
what less  than  that  of  Upper  Kla  nath  Like.  Its  shores  are  high  on- the 
southeastern,  low  and  marshy  on  the  northwcistern  side.  Water  appears  at 
single  places  only,  insufficient  to  warrant  the  marsh  being  called,  as  it  often 
is,  a  lake. 

The  Oregonian  portions  of  the  country  described  belong  politically  to 
Klamath  and  to  Lake  Counties,  the  county  seats  of  which  are  Linkville 
and  Lakeview,  on  the  northern  end  of  Goose  Lake.  The  latter  place  also 
contains  a  United  States  land  office. 

FLORA  AND  FAUNA. 

Vegetation  usually  gives  a  characteristic  stamp  to  a  country,  but  in 
arid  districts,  as-those  of  the  Klamath  highlands,  it  is  rather  the  geological 
features  which  leave  an  impress  on  our  minds      The  further  we  recede  from 

•  Goose  and  Warmr  Lakes  are  describeil  in  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Report,  Animal 
Report  of  Cliief  of  Biijjineer.s,  1878  8°.  Appendix  NN,  pp.  11.3-120.  Goose  Lake, 
by  Stephen  Powers,  in  "A  Pony  Ride  on  Pit  River,"  Overland  Monthly  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, October,  lb74,  pp.  34:2-351. 
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the  Cascade  Range  and  its  more  liiiniid  atmosphere  the  less  vegetation  is 
developed.  The  lake  shores  and  river  banks,  when  not  marshy,  produce 
the  Cottonwood  tree  and  several  species  of  willows,  and  the  hills  are  covered 
with  the  yellow  or  pitch  pine  and  the  less  frequent  western  cedar.  In  the 
western  parts  of  the  Reservation  large  tracts  are  timbered  with  pitch  pine, 
which  seems  to  thrive  exceedingly  well  upon  the  volcanic  sands  and  de- 
tritus of  the  hilly  region.  These  pines  (ko'sh)  are  about  one  hundred  feet 
in  height,  have  a  brownish-yellow,  very  coarse  bark,  and  branch  out  into 
limbs  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  ground.  They  stand  at  intervals 
of  twenty  to  fifty  feet  from  each  other,  and  are  free  from  manzanita  bushes 
and  other  undergrowth  except  at  the  border  of  the  forest,  leaving  plenty  of 
space  for  the  passage  of  wagons  almost  everj-where.  A  smaller  pine  species, 
Pinus  contorta  (kapka,  in  Modoc  kuga),  which  forms  denser  thickets  near  the 
water,  is  peeled  b}"  the  Indians  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  when  the  sap  is 
ascending,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  use  the  iiber-bark  for  food.  Up  high 
in  the  Cascade  Range,  in  the  midst  of  yellow  pines,  grows  a  conifera  of  taller 
dimensions,  the  sugar-pine  (kt^leam  ko'sh).  The  hemlock  or  white  pine 
(wa'ko),  the  juniper  (ktii'lo),  and  the  mountain  mahogany  (3'ukmalam)  are 
found  in  and  south  of  Sprague  River  Valley. 

The  lake  shores  and  river  banks  produce  more  edible  fruits  and  berries 
tlian  tlie  marshy  tracts;  and  it  is  the  shores  of  Klamath  and  Tule  Lakes 
which  mainly  supply  the  Indian  with  the  tule  reed  and  scirpus,  from  which 
the  women  manufacture  mats,  lodge-roofs,  and  basketry.  The  largest  tule 
species  (^ma-i)  grows  in  the  water  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  and  over,  and  in 
the  lower  end  of  its  cane  furnishes  a  juicy  and  delicate  bit  of  food.  Woods, 
river  sides,  and  such  marshes  as  Klamath  Marsh,  are  skirted  l)v  various 
kinds  of  bushes,  supplying  berries  in  large  quantities.  Tlie  edible  bulbs, 
as  camass,  ko'l,  I'bA,  ipo,  and  others,  are  found  in  the  prairies  adjacent. 
Pond-lilies  grow  in  ])rofusion  on  lake  shores  and  in  the  larger  marshes, 
especially  on  tlie  Wokash  Marsh  west  of  Linkville,  and  on  Klamath  Marsh, 
as  previously  mentioned.  The  Lost  River  Valley  is  more  productive  in 
many  of  these  spontaneous  growths  than  the  tracts  within  the  Reservation. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Klamatli  Lake  Indians  that  they  employ  no  drugs 
of  vegetal  origin  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  because  their  country  is  too  cold 
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to  produce  them.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent:  but  as  there  are  so  man}' 
plants  growing  there  that  narcotize  the  fish,  how  is  it  that  the  countrj' 
produces  no  medical  plants  for  the  cure  of  men's  diseases?  Of  the  plant 
shle'dsh,  at  least,  lliey  i)repare  a  drink  as  a  sort  of  tea. 

The  fauna  of  the  Klamatli  uplands  appears  to  be  richer  in  species  than 
the  veo'etal  growth.  What  first  strikes  the  traveler's  attention  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Upper  Lake  is  the  prodigious  nundjer  of  burrows  along  the 
sandy  road,  especially  in  the  timber,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  a 
foot  in  diameter.  They  are  made  by  chipnumks  of  two  species,  and  others 
are  the  dens  of  badgers,  or  of  the  blue  and  the  more  common  brown  squirrel. 
The  coyote  or  prairie-wolf  makes  burrows  also,  but  this  animal  has  lately 
become  scarce.  No  game  is  so  frequent  as  the  deer.  This  is  either  the 
black-tail  deer,  (shua-i,  Cervus  columUanus),  or  the  white  tail  deer  (mushmush, 
Cariacus  virginianus  macmrus),  or  the  mule-deer  (pak61esh,  Cervus  macrotis). 
Less  frequent  is  the  antelope  (^tche-u,  AntUocapra  ainericana),  and  most  other 
four-legged  game  must  be  sought  for  now  upon  distant  heights  or  in  the 
deeper  canons,  as  the  elk  (vun),  the  bear  in  his  three  varieties  (black,  cin- 
namon, and  grizzly;  witii'm,  naka,  lu'k),  the  lynx  (shhSa),  the  gray  wolf 
(ka'-utchish),  the  silver  or  red  fox  (wdn),  the  little  gray  fox  (kL'tchkatch), 
the  cougar  (taslatch),  and  the  mountain  aheep  (ko-il).  Beavers,  otters, 
minks,  and  woodchucks  are  trapped  by  expert  Indians  on  the  rivers,  ponds, 
and  brooklets  of  the  interior. 

The  shores  of  the  water-basins  are  enlivened  by  innumerable  swarms 
of  water-fowls,  (mji'makli),  as  ducks,  geese,  herons,  and  cranes.  Some  can 
be  seen  day  by  day  swimming  about  gracefully  or  fishing  at  Modoc  Point 
(Nilakshi)  and  other  promontories,  while  others  venture  up  the  river  courses 
and  fly  over  swampy  tracts  extending  far  inland.  Among  the  ducks  the 
more  common  are  the  mallard  (we'ks),  the  long-necked  kilidshiks;  among 
the  geese,  the  brant  (hilak)  and  the  white  goose  (waiwash).  Other  watei*- 
birds  are  the  white  swan  (kush),  the  coot  or  mudhen  (tuhush),  the  loon 
(tiiplal),  the  pelican  (yamal  or  kiimal),  and  the  pinguin  (kuftsia).  Fish- 
hawks  and  bald-headed  eagles  (yau^fil)  are  circling  about  in  the  air  to 
catch  the  fish  which  are  approaching  the  water's  surface  unaware  of  danger. 
Marsh-hawks  and  other  raptores  infest  the  marshes  and  are  lurking  there 
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tor  small  game,  as  field-mice,  or  tor  sedge-hens  and  smaller  birds.  Tlie 
largest  bird  of  the  couatry,  the  golden  eagle,  or  Californian  condor  (p'lai- 
^vash),  has  become  scarce.  Blackbirds  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  are  very 
destructive  to  the  crops  throughout  Oregon.  Other  birds  existing  in  several 
species  are  the  owl,  lark,  woodpecker,  and  the  pigeon.  Migratory  birds,  as 
the  humming-birds  and  mocking-birds,  visit  the  Klamath  uplands,  especially 
the  Lost  River  Valley,  and  stop  there  till  winter. 

The  species  of  fish  found  in  the  country  are  the  mountain  trout,  the 
salmon,  and  several  species  of  suckers.  Of  the  snake  family  the  more  fre- 
([uent  species  are  the  garter-snake  (wishink),  the  black-snake  (wameuigsh), 
and  the  rattlesnake  (ke-ish,  kl'sh).  Crickets  and  grasshoi)pers  are  roasted 
and  eaten  by  the  Indians,  also  the  chrysalis  of  a  moth  (pulxuantch). 

THE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Elle  est  rianto  ainsi  qae  I'ltalie, 
Terrible  ainsi  (jue  les  rives  du  Nord. 

The  Klamath  plateau  presents  ver}' ditferent  aspects  and  produces  verv 
diff'erent  impressions,  according  to  the  observer's  condition  and  the  character 
of  the  localities  he  enters  or  beholds.  Travelers  coming  over  the  monoto- 
nous rocky  or  alkaline  plains  extending  between  Malheur  Lake  and  the 
Reservation  are  gladdened  at  the  sight  of  rivulets  and  springs,  imparting  a 
fresher  verdure  to  the  unproductive  soil,  and  greet  with  welcome  the  pine- 
ries which  they  behold  at  a  distance.  Feelings  of  the  same  kind  penetrate 
the  hearts  of  those  who  enter  the  higlilands  from  the  Pit  River  country  of 
California  when  they  come  to  tlie  well-watered  plains  of  Lost  River  after 
crossing  the  desolate  lava  formations  lying  between.  The  scenery  can  be 
called  ffmnd  only  there,  where  the  towering  ridge  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
and  the  shining  mirrors  of  the  lakes  at  their  feet  confront  the  visitor,  sur- 
prised to  see  in  both  a  reproduction  of  Alpine  landscapes  in  the  extreme 
West  of  America.*  The  alternation  of  jagged  and  angular  outlines  with  long 
level  ridges  on  the  horizon  suggests,  and  the  peculiar  lava  color  retained  by 


•  The  large  pyramidal  cone  of  Mount  Pitt  is  a  rather  accurate  duplicate  of  the 
celebrated  Nieseu  Peak  in  the  Bernese  Oberlaud,  Switzerland,  as  seen  from  its  north- 
ern and  ea.st«>ru  .side. 
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the  hig'hest  peaks  confirm  the  eruptive  orio  in  of  these  mountains.  The  pure 
azure  sky  and  the  perpetual  silence  of  nature  reigning  in  these  uplands  add 
impressions  of  grandeur  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The  sense  of 
the  beautiful  has  no  gratification  in  the  austere  forms  of  these  mountains, 
but  the  blue  and  limpid  waters  of  the  lakes,  their  numerous  islands,  and 
the  lovely  green  of  the  shores,  delight  it  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  other  eminences  perceptible  on  the  horizon  lack  the  boldness  of 
outline  seen  upon  the  main  ridg-e,  and  with  their  dusky  timbers  deeply 
contrast  with  it.  They  seem  monotonous  and  commonplace,  and  people 
easily  impressed  by  colors  will  call  them  somber.  The  open  country,  whether 
marshes,  plains,  clearings,  meadows,  or  bare  hills,  presents  an  extremely 
bleak  aspect,  especiallv  when  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  summer  sun. 
Its  unvarying  yellowish  hue,  produced  by  the  faded  condition  of  the  coarse 
grasses,  renders  it  monotonous. 

The  solitude  and  serenity  of  these  places  exei'cise  a  quieting  influence 
upon  the  visitor  accustomed  to  the  noisy  scenes  of  our  towns  and  cities. 
Noiselessly  the  brooks  and  streams  pursue  their  way  through  the  purifying 
volcanic  sands;  the  murmur  of  the  waves  and  the  play  of  the  water-birds, 
interrupted  at  times  by  the  cry  of  a  solitary  bird,  are  the  only  noises  to 
break  the  silence.  Beyond  the  few  settlements  of  the  Indian  and  awa)^ 
from  the  post-road,  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  hand  of  man  reminds  us  of  the 
existence  of  human  beings.  There  Nature  alone  speaks  to  us,  and  those 
who  are  able  to  read  histoiy  in  the  formations  disclosed  before  him  in  the 
steeper  ledges  of  this  solitary  corner  of  the  globe  will  find  ample  satisfaction 
in  their  study. 

The  Klamath  plateau,  though  productive  in  game,  fish,  and  sundry 
kinds  of  vegetable  food,  could  never  become  such  a  great  central  resort  of 
Indian  populations  as  the  banks  of  Columbia  River.  The  causes  for  this 
lie  in  its  secluded  po.sition  and  chiefly  in  its  climate,  which  is  one  of  abrupt 
changes.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  maintains  a  clear  sky,  which  ren- 
ders the  summer  days  intensely  hot;  the  sun's  rays  become  intolerable  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  at  places  where  they  are  reflected  by  a  sandy,  alkaline, 
or  rocky  soil  and  not  moderated  by  passing  breezes.  Rains  and  hailstorms 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  gathering  thunder  clouds  often  dissolve  or  "blow 
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over,"  so  that  the  running  waters  never  swell,  but  show  the  same  water  level 
throughout  the  year.  Nights  are  chillv  and  really  cold,  for  the  soil  reflects 
against  the  clear  sky  all  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  during  the  day,  and 
the  drv  night  air  pervading  the  highlands  absorbs  all  the  moisture  it  can. 
Winters  are  severe;  snow  begins  to  fall  early  in  November,  and  in  the  later 
months  it  often  covers  the  ground  four  feet  high,  so  that  the  willow  lodges 
(not  the  winter  houses)  completely  disappear,  and  the  inmates  are  thus  shel- 
tered from  the  cold  outside.  The  lakes  never  freeze  over  entirely,  but  ice 
forms  to  a  great  thickness.  The  cold  nights  produce  frosts  which  are  very 
destructive  to  crops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cascade  Range,  but  are  less  harm- 
ful to  gardening  or  cereals  at  places  more  distant:  and  in  Lost  River  Valle}^ 
at  Yaneks — even  at  Linkville — ^melons,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles rarely  fail.  The  mean  annual  temperature  as  observed  some  years  ago 
at  Fort  Klamath  was  40.47°  Fahr. 

There  are  several  instances  in  America  where  highlands  have  become 
centers  of  an  aboriginal  culture.  Such  instances  are  the  plateaus  of  Ana- 
huac,  Guatemala,  Bogota,  and  of  Titicaca  Lake.  They  contained  a  dense 
])opulation,  more  cultured  than  their  barbaric  neighbors,  whom  the}-  suc- 
ceeded in  subjugating  one  after  the  other  through  a  greater  centralization 
and  unity  of  power.  The  Klamath  highlands  can  be  compared  to  the  pla- 
teaus above  named  in  regard  to  their  configuration,  but  they  never  nour- 
ished a  population  so  dense  that  it  could  exercise  any  power  analogous  to 
that  above  mentioned.  Moreover,  there  was  no  intellectual  and  centralizing 
element  among  these  Indians  that  could  render  them  superior  to  their  neigh- 
bors, all  of  whom  maintained  about  the  same  level  of  culture  and  intelligence 

TOPOGRAPHIC  LIST  OF  CAMPING  PLACES. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  ot  the  dissemination  of  Indians  in  this  sparsely 
inhabited  countr}',  the  following  lists  of  camping  places  will  furnish  service- 
able diita.  The  grounds  selected  by  the  Miiklaks  for  camping  places  are 
of  two  kinds:  either  localities  adapted  for  establishing  a  fishing  or  hunting 
camp  of  a  few  days'  or  weeks'  duration  or  for  a  whole  summer  season,  or 
they  are  places  selected  for  permanent  settlement.  Winter  lodges  (lulda- 
malj^ksh)  or  .slab  houses  are  often  built  at  the  latter  places:   whereas  the 
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transitory  camps  are  marked  !)y  frail  willow  lodges  (latchash,  stina'sh)  or 
other  light  structures.  Indian  camps  are  as  a  rule  located  near  rivers, 
brooks,  marshes,  springs,  or  lakes.  Hunters  generall}'  erect  their  lodges  in 
convenient  places  to  overlook  a  considerable  extent  of  territory. 

In  the  lists  below  the  order  in  which  the  localities  are  mentioned  indi- 
cates the  direction  in  which  they  follow  each  other.  I  obtained  them  from 
the  two  interpreters  of  the  reservation,  Dave  Hill  and  Charles  Preston; 
and  as  regards  the  old  Modoc  country,  from  Jennie  Lovwer,  a  j\Iodoc  girl 
living  in  the  Indian  I'erritory,  who  rememl)ered  these  places  from  her  youth. 
The  grammatic  analysis  of  the  local  names  will  in  many  instances  be  found 
in  the  Dictionary. 

CAMPING  PLACES  ON  KLAMATH  MARSH. 

The  permanent  dwellings  upon  this  marsh  have  all  been  abandoned; 
but  the  Modocs  and  Klamath  Lakes,  together  with  some  Snake  Indians  from 
Sprague  River,  resort  there  annually,  when  the  pond-lily  seed  and  the  ber- 
ries ripen,  for  a  period  of  about  six  weeks.  Its  shores  were  permanently 
inhabited  in  1853,  when  visited  by  the  United  States  exploration  party  under 
Lieutenants  Williamson  and  Abbott,  and  even  later.  Dave  Hill's  list  below 
follows  the  localities  in  their  topographic  order  from  northeast  to  southwest 
and  along  the  southeastern  elevated  shore  of  the  marsh,  which  at  some  places 
can  be  crossed  on  foot.  A  few  rocky  elevations  exist  also  on  the  northeast 
end  of  the  mansh. 


Kata'ssi  ".stuiiipy  bnslies." 

TdktaklisliUslii  "mldisli  .spot." 

Yaiikrliirii  Laslii  "cajile  wiuf^." 

YAsli  Laiiia'ds  "projecting  willow." 

Spiiklisli  Lawi.sli  ".sweat  lodge  on  promon- 
tory." 

Mb.lknalsi  "at  tbc  withered  tree." 

Kuuitelinyaksi  "at  the  old  man's  rock;" 
a  nian-shaped  rock  forniatiou  near  tiie 
open  waters  of  the  marsh  and  visil)le  at 
some  distance. 

Lalawas,)-e'iii  "ulaty  rock." 

Takt^i.sh  "cricket  noiae." 

T.s^sam  r6wa8  "skaidc'.s  dive." 

KtauWasi  "rockv  hollow." 


Sn^lsjeni  "at  the  rock- pile." 
Lulpakat  "chalk  qnairy." 
Kapy;a'k.si  "dwarf-pine  tliicket." 
Wilpta.s,\iliii  "water  moving  throngh  ponds 

perceptibly." 
Tchokeam  Psish  "  pumice-stone  nose." 
Kiiksi  "  raven's  uest." 
Iwal  "land's  end." 
Luviinsti  "  within  the  circle." 
Yaukelam  Siiola.sh  "eagle  nest." 
Tchikas  Wali'ikish  "bird- watch;"  secreted 

spot  where  hunters  watch  their  feathered 

game. 
Tuilkat  "at  the  small  rail  pyramid." 
Awaluash,t'6'ui  "at  the  island." 
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TAalaiugiplis  "biick  away  from  the  west;" 
probably  referring  to  a  turn  of  the  shore- 
line. 
TVak=Taliksi  ■•  white  pine  ou  water-line." 
•Wishiukaui  Tinnash  -'drowned  snake:" 
plao«  where  a  garter  snake  was  foaiid 
drowned  in  the  open  waters  of  the 
marsh. 

Some  of  the  above  places  near 

Text  on  the  "Seasons  of  the  Year," 

inserted  here  from  it  (74,  15-17): 

Lenie-isbam  Xute'ks  "impression  of  thun- 
derbolt." 
Lariaks  "steep  little  eminence." 


Lgu'm=A-ushi   -coal  lake."  with   waters 

looking  as  black  as  coal. 
Sumde  -at  the  mouth  or  outlet." 
Xiisksi  '•skull-place;''  a  human  sknll  was 
once  founil  there.  This  is  one  of  the  spots 
where  the  natives  submerge  their  dug-out 
canoes  in  the  mud  or  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  for  the  wintry  season. 

the  outlet  are  also  mentioned  in  Pete's 

'  and  the  following  additional  may  be 

St6palsh=tama'ds  "peeled  pine  standing 

alone." 
Kak.Kshdwaliiiksh  "raven  on  the  pole." 


CA5IPS   AI-OG  WILLIAMSON   KITER. 

In  this  list  Dave  Hill  enumerated  old  camps  and  present  locations  of 

lodges  (1877)  on  both  sides  of  Williamson  River,  from  the  lower  end  of 

Klamath  Marsh  (4,547  feet)  to  Upper  Klamath  Lake.     The  river  runs  for 

six  miles  or  more  through  a  ravine  about  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the 

road  follows  it  on  the  east  side,  leading  over  the  hills.     The- wigwams  are 

built  in  proximity  to  the  river  course.     At  its  outlet  Williamson  River  forms 

a  delta,  projecting  far  out  into  the  lake,  and  filled  with  bulrushes.* 

Kultam  Wa'sh  "otters  home." 
Stiiakgish  "place  to  watch  fish." 
Yd  aga  "little  willows."    Here  the  road 
from  Linkville  to  Fort  Klamath  crosses 
Williamson  Kiver  on  a  wooden  bridge 
built  by  the  United  States  Government; 
Lere  is  also  the  center  of  the  Indian  set- 
tlements on  Williamson  Kiver. 
Kiils=Tge-ush,  or  Kiilsam=Tge-us  "badger 

staniiing  in  the  water." 
Witii'mamtsi  "where  the  black  bear  was." 
Kuyam=Ska-iks  "crawfish  trail." 
Slankoshksoksi,    or    Shlankoshkshu'kshi 

"where  the  bridge  was." 
Kokdksi  "at  the  brooklet." 
Kuyaga,  a  former  cremation  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Yd  aga. 


Kakago'si  "at  the  ford." 

Samka-ushxii'ni  "cliffs  in  the  river;"  a 
fishing  place. 

Yiile-alant  "clear  waters." 

Tanua=Lutilsh  "flat  rocks  nnder  the  water." 

Kii'k^Taliksh,  or  Ka'k^Talish  "twin  rocky 
pillars." 

Awalokdksaksi  "at  the  little  island." 

Mbushaksham  Wa'sh  "where  obsidian  is 
found." 

T^almakstant  (supply:  Ktai-Tupaksi)  "on 
the  west  side  of  (Standing  Rock)." 

Tchpuioksaksi  "at  the  graveyard;"  ceme- 
tery a-jd  ancient  cremation  ground  of 
the  15-nkshikui. 

Kt4-iti  "place  of  rocks." 

Tchikfisi  "at  the  submerged  spot." 


•  Compare  Professor  Xewberry's  description,  pp.  36, 39,  and  Lieutenant  Williamson's  report  (part  I),  p.  68. 
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CAMPING  PLACES  AND   OTHEE  LOCALITIES  AROUND  UPPER  KLAMATH  LAKE. 


Places  situated  on  the  lake  are  as 

Skohnasliki,  commouly  called  Kobasbti, 
Kuhiiasbti  by  Americaus  and  Indians, 
"starting  place  of  cauoes,  boats."  For- 
merly location  of  tbe  United  States 
Agency;  now  numbering  four  or  five 
Indian  lodges. 

Tulisb,  flsbing  place  near  tbe  outlet  of 
Williamson  River:  "spawning  place."     , 

Tokua  or  Tiikua,  near  tbe  outlet  of  Will- 
iamson Rivei".  From  tbis  I  be  neigb bor- 
ing i)art  of  the  lake  is  sometimes  called 
Tukua  Lake. 

Nilaksbi:  lit.  -'dawn  of  day;"  is  now  used 
to  designate  Modoc  Point  also,  tbougb  it 
properly  refers  to  the  Nilaks  mountain 
ridge  only. 

A-ushme,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Modoc 
Point. 


follows: 

Sbuyake'ksi  or  "jumping  place." 

I-ulaJona,  or  Yulaloiian,  Link  River  above 
the  falls  at  Linkville;  lit.  "rubbing,  mov- 
ing to  and  fro."  The  name  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  town  of  Link- 
ville, which  is  also  called  Tiwisbje'ni 
"  where  tbe  cascade  noise  is." 

U^otuash,  name  of  au  island  near  Link- 
ville. 

Wakaksi  Spuklisb,  a  ceremonial  sweat- 
lodge  on  west  side  of  tbe  lake. 

Kumbat  "in  the  rocks."  Locality  on  west- 
ern side  of  lake,  c.dled  Rocky  Point. 

Lukuashti  "at  the  hot  water."  Name  for 
tbe  hot  sulphuric  springs  about  half  a 
mile  east  and  northeast  of  the  town  of 
Linkville,  and  of  some  others  west  of 
that  town. 


EMINENCES  AKOUND  UPPER  KLAMATH  LAKE. 


Of  the  niajority  of  these  names  of  hills  and  mountains  I  could  not 
l)tain  the  English  name,  the  usual  excuse  being  that  they  had  only  Indian 


names. 

lu  Cascade  Range  : 

Giwash,  or  Gewash,  Mount  Scott:  Giwash 
e  ush.  Crater  Laue,  in  a  depression  west 
of  Mouut  Scott. 

Kukume'kshi  "at  the  caves  or  hollows;'' 
northwest  of  the  Agency. 

Kakdsam  Yaina  "mountain  of  the  great 
blue  heron;"  northwest  of  Agency. 

Mo'dshi  Yaina  or  Long  Pine;  lit.  "on  the 
large  mountain;"  mo'dshi  or  mfi'nptcbi 
is  a  compound  of  the  adjective  muni, 
great,  large. 

Mbd-ush  Shnekash  "bosom  burnt  through,'' 
legendary  name  of  a  mountain  located 
west  soutbwestof  the  Agency;  mba-nsb 
here  I'efers  to  a  piece  of  buckskin  serv- 
ing to  cover  the  bosom. 


Ke'sh  yaiuatat.  Mount  Pitt,  a  high  mount- 
ain lying  southwest  of  the  Agency.  The 
ModocscallitMelaiksi  "steepness;"  the 
Klamath  Lake  term  signifies  "snow  on 
the  mountain,"  snow-capped  peak.  Only 
in  the  warmest  months  Mount  Pitt  is  free 
of  snow. 

Tiljo-it,  an  eminence  south  of  Mount  Pitt; 
lit.  "drip  water." 

Wakakshi,  Kii'kashti,  Tchiutchi  wiisamtch, 
mountains  bordering  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake. 
On  the  east  shore  of  the  lake: 

Wiitanks,  a  hill  on  southeastern  side  of  the 
lake. 

Kiilalks,  hill  near  Captain  Ferree's  house, 
south  of  the  Nilaks  ridge.  A  ceremonial 
sweat-lodge  stands  in  the  vicinity. 
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Nilaksi,  lit.  '-daybreak;"  a  point  of  tbe 
steep  ridge  of  tbe  same  name  extending 
from  Modoc  Point,  on  east  side  of  lake, 
along  tbe  shore,  and  tbence  in  tbe  direc- 
tion of  Lost  Eiver  Valley. 

Walpi,  Miiyant,  Toplameui.  La  jit:  other 
elevations  of  tbe  Nilaksi  bill  ridge. 

Pitsua,  bill  ridge  extending  north  of  Will- 
iamson River. 


Yiinalti  or  Yanaldi,  a  steep  volcanic  range 
stretching  due  north  from  tbe  Agency  to 
Fort  Klamath  and  beyond  it.  It  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Pitsua  ridge. 

E-ukalksini  Spu'klish  is  an  ancient  cere- 
monial sweat-lodge  near  Wood  River, 
and  not  very  distant  from  Fort  Klamath 
(Lukiik). 


cAjViping  places  in  sprague  bivek  A' alley. 

Of  this  portion  of  the  reservation  I  submit  two  separate  Hsts  of  local 
nomenclature.  The  more  extensive  one  I  obtained  from  Charles  Preston, 
who  remembered  more  place  names  because  he  then  was  employed  at  the 
Yaneks  subagency,  which  lies  near  the  center  of  the  Sprague  River  settle- 
ments. Both  lists  follow  the  course  of  the  river  from  east  to  west.  Both 
Sprague  River  and  the  settlements  above  Yaneks  are  freqitently  called 
P'lai,  "above". 


Charles  Preston's  list:  I 

Tsuitiakshi  "dog-rose  patch,"  near  head-  I 
waters. 

Ultilksbi  " Cottonwood." 

Palan  E  usb  '-dry  lake;"  a  large  Hat  rock 
is  near  the  river. 

WelekagKuuklekshakshi  '-at  the  stoop- 
ing old  woman,"  called  so  from  a  rock 
suggesting  this  name. 

Aish  Tkaliks  "column  rock." 

Tsajeak  Tkawals  "sta^iding  boy,"  from  a 
rock  of  a  boy  like  shape. 

Snitstis. 

Wuksi  "lire-place;"  at  same  place  as  Suit- 
stis. 

Tcbii'kele  Tsiwish  "running  with  blood;" 
a  little  .spring  with  reddish  water;  a  set- 
tlement of  Snake  Indians. 

Kos  Tuets  "standing  pine;"  settled  by 
Snake  Indians. 

Kawamksbrksh  "eel  fishery." 

Suawiiti  "ford,  cro-ssingplace." 

Luldam  Tcbi'ksh  "winter  village." 

Spawaiiksh,  on  bank  of  Sprague  River. 


Yainaga  "  Little  Butte,"  a  hill  at  the  sub- 
agency. 

Yafnakshi,  Yitneks,  "at  the  Little  Butte;" 
location  of  subagency  buildings,  two 
miles  from  Sprague  Eiver,  on  left-hand 
side. 

Tatiitmi,  a  butte  or  hillock  in  the  vicinity. 

L4mkosh  "willows;"  name  of  a  creek, 
called  by  Americans  "Whiskey  Creek." 

Skiiwashksbi,  or  Skii'wash,  "projecting 
rocks" 

Ka'tsi,  name  of  a  little  water  spring. 

Lulukuasbti  "at  tbe  warm  si)ring." 

Tcbiikawetcb. 

Kiiwa  "eel  spring;"  inhabited  by  Modocs. 

Y'elkash. 

Ujiishksh  "in  the  coomb." 

Kaktsamkshi,  name  of  a  spring  and  creek 
at  tbe  subagency. 

T^-uiiolsh  "spring  running  down  from  a 
hill." 

U^ad(3  ush  "planting  a  willow."  (?) 

Shlok^pashkshi  "at  the  house  cavity," 
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Awalokat  "at  Little  Island,"  in  Spragne 
River. 

N^-ukisb  '•coufluence." 

Dave  HilVs  list: 

Hishtish  Liielks  "Little  Sucker  Fisherj-," 
on  bead  waters. 

Kailu=T.4laiu,  for  Ktii'Iu  Tkalamnish  "ju- 
niper tree  standing  on  an  eiuiuence." 

Hopats  "passage"  to  the  timber. 

Luklam  Tcbi'ksh  "winter  bouses." 

Tsiinodanksb  "confluence." 

Yainakshi  "at  tbe  Small  Butte." 


Staktaks  "end  of  bill." 

Kemutcham  Ldtsasksbi  "at  tbe  old  man's 

bouse,"  name  of  a  bill;  kemutcbam  ia 

said  to  stand  bere  for  K'mukamtsam. 
K4'wanijani  "eel  spring." 
Koka^aui,  or  Kokiiksi  "at  the  creek." 
Kuma'ksi  "at  tbe  cave." 
K^tsuiits  "rocks  sloping  into  tbe  river." 
Xakosksiks  "river  dam,  river  barrage," 

established  for  tbe  capture  of  fish. 
Ktai=Tiipaksi,  or  Kta  i=T6poks,  "standing 

rock,"  situated  near  junction  of  Sprague 

with  Williamson  River. 


CAMPING   PLACES   OF   THE  MODOC   COUNTKT. 

On  Lost  River,  close  to  Tule  Lake,  were  the  following  camping  places: 
Wa-isha,  where  Lost  River  was  crossed,  three  or  four  miles  northwest  of 
the  lake,  and  near  the  hills  which  culminate  in  Laki  Peak;  Watcliamsh- 
wash,  a  village  upon  the  river,  close  to  the  lake;  Nakosh;(e'ni  "at  the 
dam,"  at  the  mouth  of  Tule  Lake. 

On  Tule  Lake,  also  called  Modoc  Lake,  Rhett  Lake:  Pashp^a,  or  Pas%a, 
name  of  a  creek  and  a  little  Modoc  village  on  the  northwest  shore,  whose 
inhabitants  were  called  Pash%anuash ;  Kalelk,  camp  near  Pas;{a,  on  north- 
ern shore;  Le-ush,  on  northern  .sliore  ;  Welwashpje'ni  "at  the  large  spring," 
east  side  of  the  lake,  where  Miller's  house  is;  Wuka/e'ni  "at  the  coomb," 
one  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Welwash/e'ni ;  Ke'sh-Laktchuish  "where  ipo 
grows  (on  rocks),"  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  lake:  Kiimbat  "in  the 
caves,"  on  the  rocky  soutliern  side  of  the  lake,  once  inhabited  by  about 
one  hundred  Kumbatwash,  who  were  mainly  Modocs,  with  admixture  of 
Pit  River,  Shasti,  and  Klamath  Lake  Lidians. 

On  Little  or  Lower  Klamath  Lake:  Agawesh,  a  permanent  Modoc 
settlement  upon  what  is  now  called  "Fairchild's  farm,"  soutliwestern  shore; 
Ke-utchish;(e'ni  "where  the  wolf-rock  stands,"  upon  Hot  Creek;  Sputuish- 
;^e'ni  "at  tlio  diving  pLicc,"  lying  close  to  Ke-utchish;(e  ni,  where  young  men 
wei'e  plunging  in  cold  water  for  initiation:  8hapasli;(e'ni  "where  sun  and 
moon  live,"  camping  place  on  the  southeastern  shore,  where  a  crescent- 
shaped  rock  is  standing;  Stuikish;(e'ni  "at  the  canoe  bay,"  on  north  side 
of  the  lake. 
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TRIBAL  NAMES  AND  SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  two  bodies  of  Indians  I'orming  the  subject  of  the  present  report 
are  people  of  the  same  stock  and  lineage  through  race,  language,  institutions, 
customs,  and  habitat.  In  language  they  radicallv  differ  from  the  neighbor- 
ing peoples  called  Snake,  Rogue  River,  Shasti,  and  Pit  River  Indians,  as 
well  as  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Oreg'on,  California,  and  Nevada. 

For  the  Klamath  people  of  Southwestern  Oregon  there  exists  no  general 
tribal  name  comprehending  the  two  principal  bodies,  except  Maklaks,  Indian. 
This  term  when  pronounced  hij  themselves  with  a  lingual  k  has  a  reflective 
meaning,  and  points  to  individuals  speaking  their  language,  Modocs  as  well 
as  Klamath  Lake  Indians;  when  pronounced  with  our  common  k  it  means 
Indian  of  any  tribe  whatsoever,  and  man,  person  of  any  nationality.  The 
derivation  of  maklaks  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary.  I  have  refrained 
from  using  it  in  the  title  and  body  of  my  work  to  designate  these  Oregon 
Indians  because  it  would  be  invariably  mispi'onounced  as  mii'kliiks  by  the 
Avhite  people,  and  the  peculiar  sound  of  the  k  would  l)e  mispronounced  also. 
To  call  them  simply  Klamath  Indians  or  Klamaths  would  lead  to  confusion, 
for  the  white  people  upon  the  Pacific  coast  call  the  Shasti,  the  Karok  or  Ara, 
the  Hupa,  the  Yurok  or  Alikwa  Indians  on  Klamath  River  of  California,  the 
Shasti  upon  the  Siletz  Reservation,  Oi'egon,  and  our  Maklaks  all  Klamaths. 
It  was  tliei-efore  necessary  to  select  the  compound  appellation,  "the  Klamath 
Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon."  The  Warm  Spring  and  other  Sahaptin 
Indians  {)ossess  a  generic  name  for  all  the  Indians  living  upon  this  reserva- 
tion and  its  vicinity:  Aigspaluma,  abbr.  Aigspalo,  Aikspalu,  people  of  the 
chipmunks,  from  the  innumerable  rodents  peopling  that  pine-covered  dis- 
trict. This  term  comprises  Snake,  Payute,  and  Modoc  Indians,  as  well  as 
the  Klamath  Lake  people.  The  name  of  Klamath  or  Tlamat,  Tlamet  River, 
proijably  originated  at  its  mouth,  in  the  Alikwa  language. 

The  two  main  l)odies  forming  the  Klamath  people  are  (I)  the  Klamath 
Lake  Indians;  (2)  the  Modoc  Indians. 
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THE   KLAJIATH   LAKE   INDIANS. 

The  Klamath  Lake  Indians  number  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the 
Modoc  Indians.  They  speak  the  northern  dialect  and  form  the  northern 
chieftaincy,  the  head  chief  residing  now  at  Ya-aga,  on  Williamson  River. 
Their  dwellings  are  scattered  along  th6  eastern  shore  of  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  (E-ush)  and  upon  the  lower  course  of  Williamson  (K(')ketat)  and 
Sprague  Rivers  (Flai).  They  call  themselves  E-ukshikni  inaklaks,  abbre- 
viated into  E-ukshikni,  E-ukskni,  A-iiksni  people  at  the  Me.  The  Shasti 
near  Yreka,  Cal,  call  them  Auksiwash,  some  western  Shasti:  Makaitserk: 
by  the  Pit  River  Indians  they  are  called  xAlammimakt  ish,  from  Alammig, 
their  name  for  Upper  Klamath  Lake;  by  the  Kalapuya  Indians,  Athla- 
meth;  by  the  Snake  Indians,  Sayi. 

According  to  locality  the  Klamath  Lake  people  may  be  subdivided  into 
the  following  groups:  The  people  at  the  agency;  the  people  at  Kohasliti,  at 
Ya-aga,  at  Modoc  Point  and  upon  Sprague  River.  Their  settlements  at 
Klamath  Marsh,  at  Nilaks  and  at  Linkville  are  now  abandoned;  the  last 
named  (Yulalona)  was  held  b}'  them  and  the  Modocs  in  common. 

THE   MODOC   INDIANS. 

The  Modoc  Indians  speak  the  southern  dialect,  and  before  the  war  of 
1872-1873  formed  the  southern  division  or  chieftaincy,  extending  over  Lost 
River  Valley  (Koketat)  and  the  shores  of  Little  Klamath  and  Tule  Lake. 
Of  their  number  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  live  on  middle  course  of 
Sprague  River;  some  have  taken  up  lands  in  their  old  homes,  which  they 
cultivate  in  their  quality  of  American  citizens,  and  the  rest  are  exiles  upon 
the  Quapaw  Reservation,  Indian  Territory.  They  call  themselves  Moatokni 
maklaks,  abbreviated  Moatokni,  Mo'dokni,  Mo'dokish,  Uviiif)  at  Moata/r,  this 
being  the  name  of  Modoc  or  Tule  Lake:  "in  the  extreme  south."  A  portion 
of  the  Pit  River  Indians  calls  them  Lutuami,  "lake,''  by  which  Tule  Lake  is 
meant;  another,  through  a  difference  of  dialect,  Lutmawi.  The  Shasti 
Indians  of  Yreka  call  them  P^anai,  the  Saha|)tins  upon  and  near  Coliunl)ia 
River  call  them  M6watak,  the  Snake  Indians,  Saidoka. 

The  more  important  local  divi.sions  of  this  jicople  wow  the  groups  at 
Little  Klamath  Lake  (Agaweshkni),  the  Kumbatwash  and   the  Paspraniiash 
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at  Tule  Lake,  the  Nusli;iltx;'ig'akni  or  "Spring-peojile"  near  Bonanza,  and 
the  Plaikni  or  "Uphmders"  on  Sprague  River,  at  and  above  Yaneks.  For- 
mer]}' the  Modocs  ranged  a.s  far  west  as  Butte  Lake  (Na-uki)  and  Butte 
Creek,  in  Siskiyou  Count}-,  CaHfornia,  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  Little 
Klamath  Lake,  where  they  fished  and  dug  the  camass  root. 

THE  SNAKE  INDIANS. 

A  body  of  Snake  Lidians,  numbering  one  hundred  and  forty-five  indi- 
viduals in  1888,  is  the  only  important  fraction  of  native  population  foreign 
to  the  Maklaks  which  now  exists  upon  the  reserv^ation.  They  belong  to 
the  extensive  racial  and  linguistic  family  of  the  Shoshoni,  and  in  1864,  when 
the  treaty  was  made,  belonged  to  two  chieftaincies,  called,  respectively,  the 
Yahooshkin  and  the  Walpapi,  intermingled  with  a  few  Payute  Indians. 
They  have  been  in  some  manner  associated  with  the  Maklaks  for  ages,  tliough 
a  real  friendship  never  existed,  and  they  are  always  referred  to  by  these  with 
a  sort  of  contempt,  and  regarded  as  cruel,  heartless,  and  filthy.  This  aver- 
sion probably  results  from  the  difference  of  language  and  the  conflicting 
interests  resulting  from  both  bodies  having  recourse  to  the  same  hunting- 
grounds.  (Cf.  Sa't,  sha't,  Sha'tptchi.)  They  are  at  present  settled  in  the 
upper  part  of  Sprague  River  Valley  (P'lai)  above  Y^ineks.  They  cultivate 
the  ground,  live  in  willow  lodges  or  log  houses,  and  are  gradually  abandon- 
ing their  roaming  proclivities.  Before  1864  they  were  haunting  the  shores 
of  Goose  Lake  (Xcvvapkshi),  Silver  Lake  (Kalpshi),  Warner  Lake,  Lake 
Harney,  and  temporarily  stayed  in  Surprise  Valley,  on  Chewaukan  and 
Saikiin  Marshes,  and  gathered  wokash  on  Klamath  Marsh.  They  now 
intermarry  with  the  Klamath  Lidians.  As  to  their  customs,  they  do  not 
flatten  their  infants'  heads,*  do  not  pierce  their  noses;  they  wear  the  hair 
long,  and  prefer  the  use  of  English  to  that  of  Chinook  jargon.  Before 
settling  on  the  reservation  they  did  not  subsist  on  roots  and  bulbs,  but 
lived  almost  entirely  from  the  products  of  the  chase. 

Among  other  allophylic  Indians,  once  settled  outside  the  present  limits 
of  the  Klamath  Reservation,  were  a  few  Pit   River  and  Sliasti   Indians, 


•  By  the  Modocs  they  are  called  conical  headctJ  (wakwakjisli  inVsli  gi'tko). 
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staying  before  the  Modoe  war  among  the  Kumhatwash-Modocs  (q.  v.)  iu  the 
lava  beds  south  of  Tnle  Lake. 

A  few  famihes  of  hunthig  Molale  Indians,  congenei's  of  the  "Old 
Kay  use"  Indians  near  Yuniatilla  River,  were  formerly  settled  at  Flounce 
Rock,  on  tlie  headwaters  of  Rogue  River,  and  farther  north  in  the  Cascade 
range.  The  Klamath  Indians  were  filled  with  hatred  against  them;  they 
were  by  them  called  Tchaka'nkni,  inhabitants  of  Tchak;je'ni,  or  the  "service 
berry  tract,"  and  ridiculed  on  account  of  their  peculiar,  incorrect  use  of  the 
Klamath  language.  In  former  times  Molale  Indians  held  all  the  northeastern 
slopes  of  the  Willamet  Valley,  claiming  possession  of  the  hunting  grounds; 
the  bottom  lands  they  left  in  the  hands  of  the  peaceably- disposed,  autoch- 
thonic  race  of  the  Kalapuya  tribes,  whom  they  call  Mokai  or  M6ke. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RACE. 

These  are  either  bodily  or  mental.  To  ascertain  the  former  no  meas- 
urements were  made  by  me  by  means  of  instruments  when  I  was  among 
the  Khimath  Lake  Indians,  and  hence  all  that  follows  rests  upon  ocular 
inspection.  For  Modoc  skulls  some  accurate  data  are  on  hand,  published 
by  the  United  States  Surgeon-General's  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  iMongolian  features  of  prognathism  and  of  high  cheek  bones  are 
not  very  marked  in  this  upland  race,  though  more  among  the  Modocs  tiian 
in  the  northern  branch.  If  it  was  not  for  a  somewhat  darker  complexion 
and  a  strange  expression  of  the  eye,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish many  of  the  E-ukshikni  men  from  Americans.  The  forehead  is 
compressed  in  the  tender  age  of  childhood  and  looks  rather  low,  but  does  not 
recede  so  acutely  as  might  be  expected  from  this  treatment.  Prognathism, 
where  it  exists,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  consequence  of  head  flattening.  The 
cheek  bones  are  more  prominent  than  with  us,  but  less  than  with  the  Central 
Californians.  The  fact  tliat  the  head-man,  Tatapkasli,  who  was  among  the 
signers  of  the  treaty  of  1864,  was  called  after  this  peculiarity  shows  that 
high  cheek  bones  are  rather  uncommon.  Tlie  nasal  ridge  is  not  aquiline, 
but  very  strong  and  forms  an  almost  continuous  line  with  the  forehead. 
Convergence  of  the  eyes  is  perceptible  in  a  few  individuals  only,  and  anat- 
omists hnve  .>iho\vn  that  it  is  nowhere  ])roduced  by  the  structure  of  tlu;  skull 
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itself,  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  mother's  manipulatioti  on  the  baby's  eyes, 
and  causes  them  to  look  sleepy,  the  opening  of  the  eyelids  becoming-  nar- 
rower.    (Cf.  Texts  01,  5-8.) 

These  Indians  have  a  piercing-  look  and  their  eyeballs  are  of  the  deepest 
black,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  their  great  power  of  vision.  In 
manv  Indians,  namely  in  children,  the  white  of  the  eye  shows  a  blue  tinge, 
perhaps  the  result  of  head  flattening.  The  mouth  is  small  and  the  teeth 
good;  but  with  many  Indians  the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  Adam's  apple,  is  very 
jirominent.  Tiie  hair  upon  the  head  is  straight  and  dark.  I  did  not  find 
it  verv  coarse,  but  with  many  Modoc  women  it  is  said  to  be  so  and  to 
grow  to  an  extreme  length.  On  other  portions  of  the  l)ody  the  hair  is  short 
and  scarce,  the  natives  doing  their  l)est  to  weed  it  out,  the  beard  especially, 
with  metallic  pincers  or  tweezers  (hushmoklo'tkish),  which  they  always 
carr\-  with  them.  As  among  most  American  aborigines,  the  beard  is  of 
scanty  growth.  The  late  chief  Lek'kash  wore  a  beard,  but  I  never  saw  any 
Indian  wearing  one  except  Charles  Preston,  the  Yaneks  interpreter.  The 
contents  of  the  song  185;  44  shonld  also  be  noticed  in  this  connection. 
Baldness  is  rare,  and  in  fact  it  appears  that  the  dearth  of  hairy  covering  of 
the  skin  is  fully  compensated  in  the  Indian  race  by  a  more  exuberant 
growth  of  hair  upon  the  head,  to  protect  them  against  excessive  colds  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Among  the  Lake  people  the  complexion  is  decidedly  lighter  than  among 
the  cinnamon-hued  Modocs,  and  a  difference  between  the  sexes  is  hai'dly 
perceptible  in  this  respect.  Blushing  is  easily  perceptible,  though  the 
change  in  color  is  not  great.  Those  most  approaching  a  white  complexion 
like  ours  are  numerous,  but  their  .skin  is  always  of  a  yellowish  lurid  white. 
Owing  to  their  outdoor  life  in  the  free  and  healthy  mountain  air,  these 
Indians  are  well  proportioned  as  to  their  bodily  frame,  and  apparently 
I'obust:  but  their  extremities,  hands  and  feet,  are  rather  small,  as  the 
exti-emities  are  of  the  majority  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

The  average  of  Modoc  men  appear  to  be  of  a  smaller  stature  than 
that  of  the  Klamath  Lake  men,  but  in  both  tribes  a  notable  difference 
exists  lietween  the  length  of  body  in  the  two  sexes,  most  men  being  lank. 
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tall,  and  wiry,  while  the  women  are  short  and  often  incline  to  embon- 
point. Nevertheless  obesity  is  not  more  frequent  there  than  it  is  with  ns. 
No  better  illustration  of  their  bodily  characteristics  can  be  had  than  a  col- 
lection of  their  personal  names.  These  sketch  the  Indian  in  a  striking  and 
often  an  unenviable  light,  because  they  generally  depict  the  extremes  ob- 
served on  certain  individuals.  The  sex  can  not,  or  in  a  few  instances  only, 
be  inferred  from  the  name  of  a  person.  We  frequently  meet  with  designa- 
tions like  "Large  Stomach,"  "Big  Belly,"  "Round  Belly,"  "Sharp  Nose," 
"Grizzly's  Nose,"  "Spare-Built,"  "Grease,"  "Crooked  Neck,"  "Conical 
Head,"  "Wide-Mouth,"  "Small-Eyes,"  "Squinter,"  "Large  Eyes,"  "Half- 
blind,"  or  with  names  referring  to  gait,  to  the  carriage  of  the  body,  to 
habitual  acts  performed  with  hands  or  feet,  to  dress,  and  other  accidental 
matters. 

With  all  these  deformities,  and  many  others  more  diificult  to  detect, 
these  Indians  have  bodies  as  well  formed  as  those  of  the  Anglo-American 
race,  and  in  spite  of  their  privations  and  exposure  they  live  about  as  long 
as  we  do,  though  no  Indian  knows  his  or  her  age  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. A  very  common  defect  is  the  blindness  of  one  eye,  produced  by  the 
smudge  of  the  lodge-fire,  around  Avhich  the}^  pass  the  long  winter  evenings. 
With  the  majority  of  the  Indians  the  septum  of  the  nose  hangs  down  at 
adult  age,  for  the  nose  of  every  Indian  is  pierced  in  early  years,  whether 
they  afterwards  wear  the  dentalium-shell  in  it  or  not. 

Stephen  Powers,  who  had  good  opportunities  for  comparing  the  Modocs 
with  the  tribes  of  Northern  California,  says  of  them: 

They  presont  a  finer  physique  than  the  lowland  tribes  of  the  Sacramento,  taller 
and  less  pudgy,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  they  engage  in  the  chase  more  than  the 
latter.  There  is  more  rugged  aiul  stolid  strength  of  feature  than  in  the  Shastika 
now  living;  cheek  bones  prominent;  lips  generally  thick  and  sensual;  noses  straight 
as  the  Grecian,  but  depressed  at  the  root  and  thick-walled;  a  dullish,  heavy  cast  of 
feature;  eyes  frequently  yellow  where  they  should  be  white.  They  are  true  Indian.s 
in  their  steru  immobility  of  countenance.* 

Passing  over  to  the  psychic  and  mental  cpialities  of  these  Oregonian 
natives,  only  a  few  characteristics  can  be  pointed  out  by  wliich  they  differ 
from  the  other  Indians  of  North  America.     The  Indian  is  more  dependent 

•Contributions  to  North  Amer.  Ethnology,  in,  252,  253.  By  Shastika  he  means 
the  Shasti  Indians  of  middle  Klamath  River,  California, 
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on  nature,  physically  and  mentally,  than  wo  are.  What  distinguishes  th  i 
civilized  man  from  the  primitive  man  of  our  days  and  of  preiiistoric  ages  is 
his  greater  faculty  of  turning  to  account  the  patent  and  the  hidden  powers 
of  nature,  or  the  invention  of  handicrafts,  arts,  and  sciences.  In  this  the 
savage  man  lags  far  behind  the  man  of  culture,  and  although  we  often  have 
to  admire  the  ingenuity  and  shrewdness  displayed  by  the  American  native 
in  his  hunting  and  fishing  implements  and  [)ractices,  the  art  of  agriculture, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  real  human  culture,  has  never  been  pursued 
to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  Indians  living  north  of  the  tliirtieth  par- 
allel of  latitude. 

The  climate  of  their  home  compels  the  Maklaks  Indians  to  lead  an 
active  and  laborious  life.  E.Kcept  in  the  coldest  days  of  winter  they  are 
almost  always  engaged  in  some  outdoor  work,  either  hunting-,  fishing,  or 
cutting  wood,  gathering  vegetal  food,  or  traveling  on  horseback.  Pursuits 
like  these  and  the  pure,  bracing  air  of  the  highlands  render  their  constitu- 
tions hardy  and  healthy,  their  minds  active,  wide  awake,  and  intelligent. 
They  are  quick-sighted  and  quick  in  their  acts,  but  slow  in  expressing  de- 
light, wonder,  astonishment,  or  disgust  at  anything  they  see.  Often  the}' 
do  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  they  observe  being  done  by  the  white 
people,  and  thus  appear  to  us  indiff"erent  to  many  of  the  highest  attainments 
of  modern  culture.  Children  and  adults  are  prone  to  reject  or  slow  to  adopt 
tlie  blessings  of  civilization,  because  many  of  these  are  of  no  practical  use 
t'>  a  hunting  and  fishing  people,  and  others  are  past  their  understanding. 

The  first  things  they  generally  adopt  from  the  white  people  are  the 
litizen's  dress  and  handy  articles  of  manufacture,  as  beads,  tobacco,  knives, 
guns,  steel  traps;  also  wagons  and  other  vehicles;  for  when  in  possession 
of  these  last  the  horses,  which  they  had  obtained  long  before,  can  be  put  to 
better  account  They  are  also  cpiick  in  adopting  English  baptismal  names, 
sometimes  discarding  but  oftener  retaining  their  descriptive  or  burlesque 
nomenclature  from  the  Klamath  language.  Gradually  they  adopt  also  with 
the  money  of  the  white  man  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  learn  to  compute 
days  and  months  according  to  his  calendar.  After  another  lapse  of  time 
they  introduce  some  of  the  white  man's  laws,  discard  polygamy  and  sla\ery. 
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bury  their  dead  instead  of  cremating  them,  and  commence  to  acquire  a 
smattering  of  English.  Indian  superstitions,  conjurers'  practices  are  not 
abandoned  before  the  white  man's  ways  have  wrought  a  thorough  change 
in  their  minds;  and  a  regular  school  attendance  by  children  can  not  be 
expected  before  this  stage  of  progress  has  been  reached. 

In  his  moral  aspects  the  Klamath  Indian  is  more  coarse  and  outspoken 
than  the  white  man,  but  in  fact  he  is  not  better  and  not  worse.  He  has 
attacked  and  enslaved  by  annual  raids  the  defenseless  California  Indian 
simply  because  he  was  more  aggressive,  stronof',  and  cunninof  than  his  vie- 
tim;  his  family  relations  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any  cultured  people,  as 
would  also  be  the  method  by  which  the  chiefs  rule  the  community.  But 
the  passions  are  not  restrained  among  savages  as  they  are  or  ought  to  be 
among  us,  and  the  force  of  example  exhibited  by  Indians  of  other  tribes  is 
too  strong  for  them  to  resist. 

The  character  of  men  in  the  hunter  stage  depicts  itself  admirably  well 
in  the  mythic  and  legendary  stories  of  both  chieftaincies.  Low  cunning 
and  treacherous  disposition  manifest  themselves  side  by  side  with  a  few 
traits  of  magnanimity  hardly  to  be  expected  of  a  people  formerly  merged 
in  a  sort  of  zoolatric  fetichism.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  power 
of  imagination  and  invention  exhibited  in  these  simple  stories,  and  many  of 
the  ferocious  beasts  are  sketched  in  a  truly  humoi'ous  vein. 

Man's  morals  are  the  product  of  circumstances,  and  the  white  man  who 
judges  Indian  morals  from  the  Christian  stan<lard  knows  nothing  of  human 
nature  or  of  ethnologic  science.  The  moral  ideas  of  every  nation  differ 
from  those  of  neighboring  peoples,  and  among  us  the  moral  system  of  every 
century  differs  from  that  of  the  preceding  one.  The  fact  that  the  Modocs 
showed  themselves  more  aggressive  and  murderous  towards  the  white  ele- 
ment than  the  Klamath  Lake  Indians  may  thus  be  explained  by  the  different 
position  of  their  homes.  The  latter  being  more  secluded  have  not  molested 
Amei-icans  sensibly,  whereas  the  annals  of  the  Modocs,  who  lived  in  an  open 
country,  are  filled  with  bloody  deeds.  Thev  are  of  a  more  secretive  and 
churlish  disposition,  and  what  Stephen  Powers,  who  saw  them  shortly  after 
the  Modoc  war,  says  of  them  is,  in  some  respects,  true:   "On  the  whole, 
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thev  are  rather  a  cloddisli,  indolent,  urdinarilv  good-natured  race,  but 
treacherous  at  Ijottom,  sullen  when  angered,  notorious  for  keeping  Punic 
faitli.     But  their  bravery  nobody  can  den^'."* 

THE  PREHISTORIC   PERIOD. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Maklaks  people  was 
unknown  to  mankind  except  to  the  nearest  neighbors  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. We  are  therefore  justified  in  beginning  its  period  of  documentary 
history  at  that  time,  and  in  relegating  to  the  domain  of  prehistorics  all  that 
is  known  of  their  previous  condition.  The  information  upon  these  points 
is  furnished  bv  three  factors:  tradition,  arclueologic  remains,  and  language. 

A.   TRADITION   BEAEINfi   UPON    HISTORY. 

Traditional  folk-lore,  when  of  the  mythic  order,  generally  dates  from 
an  earlier  epoch  of  fixation  than  historic  traditions.  The  remote  origin  of 
genuine  mythic  folk-lore  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  archaic  terms  em- 
bodied with  it,  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  phraseology  for  ages,  and  by 
the  circumstance  that  all  nations  tend  to  preserve  their  religious  ideas  in  an 
unchanged  form.  I  am  laying  peculiar  stress  upon  the  term  genuine,  for 
Indians  have  often  mixed" recent  ideas  and  fictions  with  archaic,  original 
folk-lore  and  with  ancient  mythic  ideas,  the  whole  forming  now  one  inextri- 
cable conglomerate  which  has  the  appearance  of  aboriginal  poetic  prose. 

The  Klamath  people  possess  no  historic  traditions  going  further  back 
in  time  than  a  century,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  a  strict  law 
prohibiting  the  mention  of  the  j)ersoii  or  acts  of  a  deceased  individual  by 
using  his  name.  This  law  was  rigidly  observed  among  the  Californians  no 
less  than  among  the  Oregonians,  and  on  its  transgression  the  death  penalty 
could  be  inflicted.  This  is  certainly  enough  to  suppress  all  historic  knowl- 
edge within  a  people.     How  can  history  be  written  without  names? 

Many  times  I  attempted  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  former  head  chiefs  of 
the  two  chieftaincies.  I  succeeded  only  in  learning  the  names  of  two  chiefs 
recently  deceased,  and  no  biographic  details  were  obtainable. 

This  peo})le  belongs  to  the  autochthonic  nations  of  America,  called  so 
because  they  have  lost  alt  remembrances  of  earlier  habitats  or  of  migrations. 

•Contributions  to  Anier.  Ethnology,  IIT,  i>.  253. 
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As  a  result  of  their  secliisiuu,  all  their  geogonic  and  creation  myths  are 
acting  around  the  headwaters  of  Klamath  River  and  in  Lost  River  Val- 
ley, and  the  first  man  is  said  to  have  been  created  by  their  national  deity, 
K'mukamtchiksh,  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  Cascade  Range,  upon  the  prairie 
drained  bv  Wood  River.  I  have  obtained  no  myth  disclosing  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  ocean,  which  is  scarcely  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  in 
an  air  line  from  their  seats.  They  have  no  flood  or  inundation  myths  that 
are  not  imported  from  abroad;  and  what  is  of  special  importance  here,  their 
terms  for  salt  (a'dak,  shoit)  are  not  their  on-n,  but  are  derived  from  foreign 
languages. 

There  is  an  animal  story  embodied  in  the  Texts,  page  131,  forming- 
No.  II  of  the  "Spell  of  the  Laughing  Raven,"  containing  the  sentence: 
"Hereupon  the  Klamath  Lake  people  began  fighting  the  Northerners."  I 
believed  at  first  that  this  contained  a  historic  reminiscence  of  some  inter- 
tribal war,  but  now  am  rather  doubtful  about  it.  The  song  192:  1  Avas 
supposed  l)y  some  Indians  to  be  a  ver}-  old  reminiscence,  while  others 
referred  it  to  the  presence  of  the  Warm  Spring  scouts  in  the  Modoc  war. 

I  conclude  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  historic  traditions  do  not  exist 
among  these  mountaineer  Indians.  If  there  are  any,  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
them.  The  racial  qualities  of  the  Modocs,  and  still  more  those  of  the 
E-ukshikni,  indicate  a  closer  resemblance  with  (.)regonians  and  ('olumbia 
River  tri]>es  than  with  Shoshonians  and  Californians. 

B.    ARCH^OLOGIC   REMAINS. 

The  Klamath  people  have  not  evinced  any  more  propensity  for  erect- 
ing monuments  of  an}^  kind  than  they  have  for  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  their  ancestors  in  song  or  tradition.  In  fact,  structures  the  probable 
age  of  which  exceeds  one  hundred  years  are  very  few.  Among  these  may 
be  particularized  the  three  ceremonial  sweat-lodges  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  river-barrages,  intended  to  facilitate  the  catch  of  fish,  if  they  should 
turn  out  to  be  of  artificial  and  not  of  natural  origin.  In  the  Lost  River 
Valley  is  a  well,  claimed  by  Modocs  to  be  Aishish's  gift — probably  one  of 
tiie  large  natural  springs  or  welwash  wliich  are  seen  bubbling  up  in  so 
manv  places  upon  the  reservation      Stephen  Powers  reports  that  near  the 
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shores  of  Goose  Lake,  cliiefl\  at  Davis  Creek,  a  number  of  stone  mortars 
are  found,  fashioned  witli  a  shiirp  point  to  be  inserted  into  the  «>TOiind, 
and  that  in  former  times  Modoc,  Payute,  and  Pit  River  Indians  contended 
in  many  bloody  battles  for  the  possession  of  tin's  thickly  inhabited  country, 
though  none  of  them  could  obtain  any  permanent  advantage.*  Since  the 
manufacture  of  this  kind  of  mortai-s  can  not  be  ascribed  with  certainty  to 
the  Modocs,  we  are  not  entitled  to  ci-)nsider  them  as  antiquarian  relics  of 
this  special  people.  The  three  sudatories  and  the  river  barrages  are  regarded 
as  the  gifts  of  Kmukamtch,  a  fact  which  testifies  to  their  remote  antiquity. 
Excavations  (wash)  forming  groups  are  found  on  many  of  the  more  level 
spots  on  the  Reservation,  near  springs  or  Ijrooks.  They  prove  the  existence 
of  former  dug-out  lodges  and  camps. 

C.   LINGUISTIC   AFFINITIES. 

Anthropologic  researches  upon  the  origin  of  a  people  do  not  always 
lead  to  decisive  results  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  primitive  race  of  that 
people,  for  the  majority  of  all  known  peoples  are  compounds  from  different 
races,  and  thus  the  characteristics  of  them  must  be  those  of  a  medley  race. 
As  to  antiquity,  language  is  second  to  race  only,  and  much  more  ancient 
than  anything  we  know  of  a  people's  religion,  laws,  customs,  dress,  imple- 
ments, or  style  of  art.  Medley  languages  are  not  by  any  means  so  frequent 
as  medley  races,"  and  less  frequent  still  in  America  than  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere; for  in  this  western  world  the  nations  have  remained  longer  in  a  state 
of  isolation  than  in  Asia  and  Europe,  owing  to  the  hunting  and  fishing  pur- 
suits to  which  the  natives  were  addicted — pursuits  which  favor  isolation  and 
are  antagonistic  to.  the  formation  of  large  communities  and  states.  This 
explains  why  we  possess  in  America  a  i-elatively  larger  number  of  linguistic 
families  than  the  Old  World  when  compared  to  the  areas  of  the  respective 
continents.  It  also  explains  why  i-aces  coincide  here  more  closely  with  lin- 
guistic families  than  anywhere  else  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Instances 
when  conquering  races  have  prevailed  upon  other  nations  to  abandon  their 

•  Contributions  to  North  Amer.  Ethnology,  III,  p.  252.  Davis  Creek  enters  Goose 
Lake  from  the  southeast.  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  map  marks  "Old  Indian  Vil- 
higes"  in  latitude  41o  M'  and  longitude.  12(l=>  .30',  to  the  .southwest  of  that  l)asin. 
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own  languages  are  scarcely  heard  of  on  this  hemisphere,  but  the  annals  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  globe  make  mention  of  such. 

Whenever  it  is  shown  that  the  language  of  some  American  people  is 
akin  to  the  language  of  another,  so  that  both  are  dialects  of  a  common 
linguistic  family,  a  more  cogent  proof  of  their  common  genealogie  origin 
is  furnished  than  lies  in  a  similarity  of  laws,  customs,  myths,  or  religion. 
To  decide  the  question  of  affinity  between  two  languages  is  generally  an 
easy,  but  sometimes  a  very  difficult  task.  When  a  relatively  large  number 
of  roots  and  affixes  having  the  same  function  coincide  in  both,  this  argues 
in  favor  of  affinity.  The  coincidence  of  single  terras  in  them  is  never  for- 
tuitous, but  we  have  to  find  out  whether  such  terms  are  loan  words  or 
bBlong  to  the  stock  of  words  of  the  languages  under  process  of  investigation. 
Other  terms  show  an  external  resemblance  which  is  not  based  on  real  iden- 
tity of  their  radicals,  but  only  on  a  deceptive  likeness  of  signification. 

From  all  this  the  reader  will  perceive  that  we  can  not  expect  to  steer 
clear  of  shoals  and  breakers  in  determining  by  the  aid  of  language  the 
affinities  of  our  Klamath  Indians.  But  the  inquiries  below,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  will  at  least  aid  future  somatologists  in  solving  the  problem 
whether  linguistic  areas  coincide  or  not  with  racial  areas  upon  the  Pacific 
coast  between  the  Columl^ia  River  and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  In 
making  these  investigations  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  track 
of  the  migrations  was  from  north  to  south,  parallel  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  progi'ess  of  some  Selish,  Tinn^, 
Sahaptin,  and  Shoshoni  tribes  in  a  direction  that  deviates  but  inconsiderably 
from  a  meridional  one. 

To  establish  a  solid  basis  for  these  researches,  a  list  of  the  Pacific  coast 
linguistic  families  is  submitted,  which  will  assist  any  reader  to  judge  of  the 
distances  over  which  certain  loan  words  have  traveled  to  reach  their  present 
abodes.  The  country  from  which  a  loan  word  has  spread  over  a  number 
of  other  family  areas  is  often  difficult  to  determine,  because  these  languages 
have  not  all  been  sufficiently  explored.  The  families  below  are  enumerated 
according  to  the  latest  results  of  investigation.  Some  of  them  may  in  the 
future  be  found  to  be  dialects  of  other  stocks.  The  Californian  tribes  have 
been  mapped  and  described  in  Stephen  Powers's  "Tribes  of  California"; 
Contributions  to  North  American  Kthnology,  Vol.  III. 
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The  Slwsltoiii  tainil\-  extends  through  eastern  Oregon,  Nevada,  soutliern 
Idaho,  Utali,  parts  of  Wyoiuhig  and  California,  and  embodies  the  tribes  of 
tlie  Snake  Indians,  the  Shoshoni,  from  wlioni  the  Comanches  separated 
centuries  ago,  the  Paviotso  and  Bannok  (Panaiti),  tlie  Pai-uta,  Uta,  Moki, 
and  the  Kawuya.  brancli  of  California.  This  famil}^  occupies  an  area  ahnost 
as  large  as  the  Selish  stock,  but  the  population  is  very  thinly  scattered  over 
the  vast  territory  of  the  inland  basin. 

WasJio  Indians,  near  Carson,  Nevada,  inclosed  on  all  sides  except  on 
the  west  by  Shoshoni  tribes. 

SeU.^h  Indians  occupj-  Washington,  poi-tions  of  the  Oregon  coast  and  of 
Vancouver  Island,  northern  Idaho  (from  which  they  extend  into  Montana), 
the  Fraser  River  Valle}-,  and  the  adjoining  coast  of  British  Columbia.  Some 
dialects  of  this  family  ai-e  remarkal)le  through  a  profusion  of  consonantic 
clusters.     Chinook  dialects  show  many  Selish  affinities. 

Suhaptin  family,  dwelling  around  middle  Columbia  and  Lower  Snake 
Kiver.  An  offslioot  of  it — the  Warm  Spring  Indians — settled  in  Des  Chutes 
Valley,  Oregon. 

Wayiktpu  is  a  Sahaptin  name  given  to  the  Kayuse  people  on  the 
Yumatilla  Reservation,  which  has  abandoned  its  former  tongue,  called  the 
"Old  Kayuse,"  to  adopt  the  Yumatilla  dialect  of  Sahaptin.  Molale  is 
related  to  old  Kayuse;  its  former  area  was  east  of  Oregon  City. 

Tinni'  or  Athapaskan  triljes,  wherever  they  appear  near  the  Pacific  coast, 
are  intruders  from  the  northern  plains  around  Mackenzie  River  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  upper  Yukon.  Those  still  existing  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  the 
Umpqua  and  Rogue  River,  the  Hupa  and  Wailaki  Indians,  whereas  the 
Tlatskanai  and  Kwalhio(pia  have  disappeared. 

The  following  three  families  on  and  near  the  Oregon  coast  were  explored 
by  Rev.  Owen  J.  Dorsey  in  1884  (Amer.  Antiquarian,  1885,  pp.  41,  42): 

Ydkivina,  subdivided  into  Alsf,  Yakwina  on  tlie  bay  of  the  same  name, 
Kii-itch  on  the  Lower  Umpqua  River,  and  Sa^■usla. 

Kus,  Coos  Indians  on  Coos  Bay  and  Mulluk  on  Lower  Coquille 
River. 

Taktlma  or  Takelma  Indians,  south  of  the  Kus,  on  middle  course  of 
Rogue  River. 
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The  Kalapmju  liicliaus  once  ofcupied  the  entire  Wilhiniet  River  Valley 
save  its  southeastern  portions.  Its  best  studied  dialect  is  Atfalati,  also 
called  Tualati  and  Ws'ipatu  Lake. 

On  the  lower  Klamath  River,  California,  and  in  its  vicinity,  there  are 
four  tribes  of  small  areas  speaking  languages  which  require  further  inves- 
tigations to  decide  upon  their  affinities.  At  present  their  languages  ai-e 
regarded  as  representing  distinct  families,  as  follows: 

Ara,  Ara-ara  or  Karok,  on  both  sides  of  Klamath  River. 

Alikwa  or  Yurok,  at  the  mouth  of  Klamath  River. 

Wisliosk  or  Wiyot,  on  Humboldt  Bay. 

Chimariko  or  Chimahikwe,  on  Trinity  River  and  environs. 

The  Poino  dialects  are  spoken  along  the  California  coast  and  along  its 
water-courses  from  39°  30'  to  38°  15'  latitude. 

Yuki  dialects  were  spoken  in  the  mountains  of  the  Californian  Coast 
Range  upon  two  distinct  areas. 

Wintun  (from  witii,  winti'i  man,  Indian)  is  spoken  in  many  dialects  upon 
a  wide  area  west  of  Sacramento  River  from  its  mouth  up  to  Shasta  Butte. 

Xoja,  spoken  near  Round  Mountain,  Sacramento  Valley. 

Maidu  (from  maidu  man,  Indian')  dialects  are  heard  upon  the  east  side 
of  Sacramento  River  from  Fort  Redding  to  the  Cosumnes  River  and  up  to 
the  water-shed  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Shasti  dialects  properly  belong  to  the  middle  course  of  Klamath  River 
and  to  the  adjoining  parts  of  Oregon ;  the  language  of  Pit  Eicer  or  Acho- 
mawi,  southeast  of  the  Shasti  area,  is  cognate  wnth  it. 

Miitsun  dialects,  north  and  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  are  cognate 
with  the  Miwok  dialects,  which  are  heard  from  the  San  Joaquin  River  up 
to  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  littoral  family  of  the  Essvlen  is 
inclosed  upon  all  sides  by  the  Mutsun  dialects.  We  have  vocabularies 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  but  its  existence  as  a  separate  family  has  been 
put  in  evidence  but  lately  by  H.  W.  Henshaw  in  American  Anthropologist, 
1890,  pp.  45-50. 
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RADICALS  WniCn  KLAMATH  HOLDS  IN  COMMON  WITH  OTHER 

FAMILIES. 

A  miuiber  of  radical  syllables  occur  in  the  same  or  in  cognate  signi- 
tications  in  several  linguistic  families  of  the  Northwest,  and  some  of  them 
extend  even  to  the  stocks  east  of  the  Rocky  ^rountains  and  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver.  This  fact  is  of  great  significance,  as  it  proves  certain  earl}- 
connections  between  these  Indians,  either  loose  or  intimate.  If  the  number 
of  such  common  radices  should  be  increased  considerably  bv  further  re- 
search, the  present  attempt  of  classifying  Pacific  languages  into  stocks 
would  become  subject  to  serious  doubts.  PVom  the  quotations  below  I  have 
carefully  excluded  all  i-oots  (and  other  terms)  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  I 
have  made  no  distinction  between  pronominal  and  predicative  roots,  for  a 
radical  syllable  used  predicatively  in  one  stock  mav  have  a  pronominal 
function  in  another  family 

-ilU,  -rill,  -am,  -in  frequently  occurs  as  a  suffix  for  the  possessive  case 
in  the  Pacific  coast  languages.  Thus  in  Klamath  -am  is  the  usual  suffix  of 
that  case,  -lam  being  found  after  some  vowels  only;  cf  Granmiar,  pages 
317  et  seq.,  and  suffix  -m,  page  iJno:  also  pages  474-476.  On  page  475  I 
liiive  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  -am  occurs  as  marking  the  possessive 
case  in  the  Pit  River  language;  ito-she^ani  yanim  (leer''s  foot-prhits ;  -am,  -im 
in  Molale:  pshkainshim,  po.ssessive  of  pshkainsh  heard.  The  Sahaptin  dia- 
lects use  -nmi.  -mi,  etc.,  to  designate  this  case. 

ka  occurs  in  many  languages  as  a  demonstrative  radix,  though  it  often 
a.ssumes  an  interrogative  and  i-elative  .signification  and  changes  its  vocaliza- 
tion. In  Apache-TiniK'  dialects  it  is  interrogative:  -/Jxie  wlwf  in  Navajo; 
in  the  Creek  ka  is  the  relative  particle,  a  sub.stitute  for  our  relative  ))ronoun 
7vho.  In  Ynki  kau  is  this  and  there:  in  Yokat  (California)  ka-  occurs  in 
kahama  this,  kawio  here,  yokai'i  there.  East  of  Mi.ssissippi  River  we  have  it 
in  Iroquois  dialects:  ke'"  in  ke'"t'ho  here  (t'ho  plarc);  m  Tuskarora:  kyii' 
that  or  this  nue  (pointing  at  it),  kyii'  nii"  this  one ;  t'ho  i-kiifi  that  one  is*  In 
the  Klamath  of  Oregon  this  root  composes  kank  so  mnch,  kiini  somebodi/, 


•  My  authority  for  quotations  from  Iroqaois  dialects  is  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  of  the 
Tu.skarora  tribe. 
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kaui?  whof  and  kat  wliu,  pron.  rel.  As  a  suffix  -ka,  -ga  is  foriuiug  factitive 
verbs  and  is  of  great  frequency  (cf.  Part  I,  pp.  341,  342);  ka-a,  ka-a,  ka 
is  adverb:  greatli/,  stronglt/,  reri/. 

kci-i  and  simikir  forms  are  serviiig  to  deny  statements  and  to  form 
negative  and  privative  compounds.  In  Shoshoni  dialects  g'ai,  ka,  kats, 
karu-u,  etc.,  stand  for  no!  in  Zuni  kwa  is  the  real  negative  particle,  like 
akai!  no!  in  Tonkawe.  In  Kwakiutl  no!  is  kets  and  kie;  in  Pani  kaki;  it 
also  occurs  in  some  northern  dialects  of  Algonkin  as  kn,  kawine  etc.  In 
Klamath  ka-i  is  no!  and  )iot ;  it  composes  kiya  to  lie  and  such  words  as  are 
mentioned  in  Grammar,  p.  633;  cf  also  p.  644.  In  some  of  the  Maskoki 
dialects  -ko,  -go,  -ku  is  the  privative  particle  in  adjectives  and  vei'bs. 

mi  is  a  pronominal  demonstrative  radix,  like  nu,  ni,  and  also  serves  to 
express  personal  and  possessive  pronouns.  In  Creek  ma  that  points  to  dis- 
tant objects  and  also  forms  ista'mat  ivho  (interrogative).  In  many  western 
famihes  it  expresses  the  second  person:  in  Mutsun  dialects  men  is  thou,  in 
Miwok  mi;  in  Wintnn  mi,  me  is  thou,  met  thine,  tltij ;  in  Maidu  mi  is  tltou, 
mimem  ye,  nio'm,  mu-um  that  one :  in  Yuki  meli,  mi  is  tlioii  and  in  Porno  ma 
is  ife  (me  this);  in  Ara  and  tSahaptin  mi  is  transposed  into  im,  thou.  Shasti 
has  mayi  and  Pit  Kiver  niih,  mi  for  thou;  Sahaptin  im,  imk  thou,  ima,  imak 
ye.  In  Klamath  mi  stands  for  tluj,  thine,  mish  for  thee,  to  thee,  but  i  for  tJioii  : 
-ma  is  a  verljal  suffix,  q.  v.  There  are  languages  where  mi,  ma  makes  up 
the  radix  for  the  first  person  and  not  for  the  second,  as  Sioux  and  Hidatsa 
of  the  Dakotan  family:  while  in  the  Shoshoni  dialects  thou  is  omi,  umi,  um, 
em,  etc.,  and  in  Yuma  ma-a,  ma.  In  the  Nez  Perce  of  Sahaptin  ma  is  the 
interrogative  pronoun  ivhof  and  ivhichf  and  also  forms  plurals  when  suf- 
fixed to  nouns. 

ll^kcl,  the  Kl.  term  for  cinnamon  bear,  probably  related  to  nakish  sole, 
as  the  bears  are  Plantigradce,  has  many  parallels  in  American  languages. 
The  Yuma  dialects  have  nagoa  hear  in  Hualapai,  nakatya,  nogudia  in  Tonto; 
Y6kat  has  noh6ho  bear,  Ah'kwa  nikwi;^  grizzly  bear.  If  the  yaka  of  Sahaptin 
is  from  \\yi\kix,  it  belongs  here  also.  East  of  Mississippi  River  there  is  only 
one  species  of  the  bear,  the  black  bear.  The  radix  nak-,  nok-  occurs  in  the 
Tonica  language  nukuslii,  and  in  the  Maskoki  dialects:  n6k'husi  in  Creek, 
n6xusi  in  Hitchiti,  but  nikta  in  Alibamu. 
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llkol,  nku'l,  Hxdl  ill  Klamath  designates  the  ffray  white-tailed  rabbit,  and 
the  same  radix  appears  in  ko'lta,  koha  fish  otter  and  in  kiVlsh  badger.  In  the 
San  Antonio  language  of  Southern  California  the  radix  is  represented  by 
kol  hare  {rabbit  is  map),  in  Kasna  (Sa.  Barbara  dialect)  by  ku'n,  in  Tonto 
by  akola,  kula,  in  Hualapai  by  gula.  Even  in  the  Inuit  dialects  we  find 
for  rabbit:  ukalik  (Hudson  Bay),  kwt^lluk  (Kotzebue  Sound). 

nil  or  lii.  A  pronominal  demonstrative  radix  n-  followed  by  almost 
any  vowel  (na,  nu,  ni,  etc.)  is  of  great  frequency  in  America  as  well  as  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  where  it  often  becomes  nasalized :  nga,  ngi,  etc 
In  American  languages  it  forms  personal  possessive  and  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns, prefixes  and  suffixes  of  nouns  and  verbs.  In  South  America  nu,  nii 
designates  the  pronoun  I  or  me  so  frequently  that  the  explorer  K.  von  der 
Steinen  was  prompted  to  call  Nu-lanfjiiages  a  large  group  of  languages  north 
and  south  of  Amazon  River,  including  Carib  dialects.  In  America  nu,  ni 
designates  more  frequently  the  first  person  of  the  singular  and  plural  (7,  we) 
than  the  second  thou,  ye.  It  stands  for  the  first  person  in  Quichhua,  Moxo, 
Tsoneka,  in  Nahuatl,  the  "  Sonora"  and  Shoshoni  languages,  in  Otomi, 
Yuma,  the  Tehua  and  Kera  {no  in  hi-«o-me  /)  dialects  of  New  Mexico;  in 
Wintiin,  Maidu,  Wayiletpu,  Sahaptin,  and  the  numerous  Algonkin  dialects. 
For  the  second  person  it  stands  in  Yakwina,  Tonkawe,  Atakapa,  and  in 
Dakota  and  Tinne  dialects.  As  a  demonstrative  pronoun  we  find  it  used  in 
many  languages,  e.g.,  in  the  Onondaga  of  Iroquois,  where  na'ye'  means  that, 
that  it  is,  and  nii'"  (ii  long)  this.  In  Klamath  nil,  ni  is  /,  nutoks  myself, 
nish  me,  to  me;  nat,  na  we,  nalam  ours ;  -na  is  case  suffix  and  transitional 
verbal  suffix;  n-  prefix  refers  to  objects  level,  flat,  sheet-  or  string-like,  or 
extending  towards  tJie  horizon. 

SllllUl,  Sll'lll  is  the  Klamath  term  for  mouth  of  persons,  of  animals, 
and  of  rivers.  Forms  parallel  to  this  are  disseminated  through  many  of  the 
Pacific  coast  languages.  In  Kayuse  it  is  sumxaksh,  in  Molale  shi'milk,  in 
Nishinam  and  other  Maidu  dialects  sim,  in  Yokat  sama,  shemah.*  Inti- 
mately connected  with  mouth  are  the  terms  for  beard:  sliu,  shu,  shwo  in 
Sahaptin  dialects,   shimkemush  in  Kayuse,  and  for  tooth:    si,  shi  in  the 

*  It  occurs  even  in  South  America:  'simi  in  Kecbna  is  mouth  and  word;  shiim  in 
the  I^atagc'tii  of  Brazil,  lip;  ^Martins,  Beitrage,  II,  :ill. 
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Wintun  dialects,  sii^  in  Yuki,  sit,  si-it  in  Mutsun  (coast  dialects),  sa  iu 
Santa  Barbara,  tchawa  iu  some  dialects  of  Maidu.  It  is  justifiable  to  regard 
Kl.  shum  as  an  ancient  possessive  case  of  the  si,  sa  tooth  of  Central  Califor- 
nian  languages;  cf.  what  is  said  concerning  the  sutfix  -ini. 

tut  tooth  appears  related  to  tw/i  tooth  of  Sayusla,  a  dialect  of  Yakwina 
and  also  to  tit  of  the  Sahaptin  dialects;  ititi  "his  tooth"  in  Walawtila. 

tclli-j  '•*>'*-  is  a  radical  often  used  on  the  Pacific  coast  referring  to 
water  or  liquids,  their  motions,  and  the  acts  performed  with  or  within  tlui 
watery  element.  While  in  Klamath  it  figures  as  a  prefix  only,  q.  v.,  other 
tongues  make  use  of  it  as  a  radical.  Tchi  is  water  in  Yakwina,  iu  Takflma, 
and  in  the  Yuchi  of  the  Savannah  River;  in  Zuni  'tcliawe  is  ivater  ('t  alve- 
olar) in  Noja  tchudshe.  The  Sahaptin  dialects  show  it  in  Warm  Spring 
tchu'sh  ivater,  ata=tchash  ocean;  in  Klikatat  tchawas  water,  ata=tchis  ocean, 
tchawat  to  drink ;  while  in  Nez- Perce  tchu'sh  changes  to  kiish.  Chinook 
has  'Itcluikwa  amter,  Ch.  J.  salt-tchuk  ocean,  but  the  Selish  languages  employ 
a  radix  se-u'l,  si-u'l,  sha-u  instead  to  designate  any  liquid. 

wa  to  exist,  live,  to  he  within,  and  to  grow  or  generate  is  a  radix  to  be 
traced  in  many  of  the  Western  tongues.  In  Klamath  we  refer  to  wa  and 
its  numerous  derivatives,  as  wawapka  to  sit  or  be  on  the  ground,  wa-ish  ^jro- 
ductive,  wa-ishi,  wewanuish,  we'k  arm  and  limb  of  tree,  lit.  "what  is  growing 
upon,"  we'ka  ojfspri)ig,  wekala,  wash  Itole  to  live  in,  wa'shla  (a)  to  dig  a  bur- 
row, (b)  ground  squirrel,  and  many  others.  In  Kwakiutl  wats,  watsa  is  dog, 
but  originally  "living  being,  animal,"  and  is  represented  in  Klamath  by 
y;ii&\\  prairie-wolf,  watch  horse,  vvatchaga  dog,  lit.  "little  animal."  the  idea  of 
"domesticated"  or  "belonging  to  man"  to  be  supplied.  In  Chinook  the 
suffix  -uks  (for  -waks)  points  to  living  beings  also.  The  Sahaptin  languages 
show  this  root  in  wash  to  be,  exist,  in  Nez  Percd  wa;(osh  alive,  watash  place, 
field,  earth,  in  Yakima  wak/ash  living,  and  in  other  terms. 

AFFINITIES    IN  WESTERN   LANGI'AGES. 

Man}'  of  the  Western  families  exhibit  but  little  or  no  affinity  in  their 
lexicon  with  the  Klamath  language,  the  reason  being  undoubtedly  that  they 
are  but  little  explored.  I'hus  in  Mutsun  a  single  term  onl}-  was  found  to 
correspond:  tchaya  shallow  basket  in  the  dialect  of  Soledad;  ef  tchala  and 
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tchiikela,  by  which  two  kinds  of  root  baskets  are  specified  in  Khimath. 
The  Sayusla  tse'okwa  ley  answers  to  tchu'ks,  Mod.  tchokasli  kg  and  to 
shoksh,  Mod.  tche-o'ksh  crane,  this  bird  being  called  after  its  long  leo-s. 
The  Slioshoni  stock,  with  its  extensive  array  of  diai'j"ts,  spoken  in  the  closest 
vicinity  of  the  Klamath  people,  is  almost  devoid  of  any  resemblances;  cf. 
ka-i  not,  and  n;ipal  q/f/,  compared  with  nobave  in  Pa^nte,  nobflvh  Cheme- 
huevi,  nopavh  Shoshoni.  This  probabh-  rests  on  no  real  affinit}-.  In  the 
Xoja  language,  spoken  near  Redding,  California,  putsi  htmminfi-Urd  corre- 
sponds to  Kl.  pi'shash,  and  tchashina,  tchashi,  a  small  skunk  species,  to  Kl. 
tchashish.  For  Whit  tin  may  be  compared  Kl.  pan  to  eat  with  ba,  bah;  kalo 
sky  (from  kalkali,  round,  globiform)  with  k'altse  sky. 

From  Selish  saiga  field  the  Kl.  saiga,  sai'ka  prairie,  field,  meadoiv  was 
certainly  borrowed,  and  t'taze  grasshopper  of  Kalispehn  reappears  here  in 
ta'hta-ash  and  in  Mod.  kamtata.  Kaukawak  yellow  of  Chinook  is  kauka-uli, 
kevke'vli  brown  of  Kl.;  and  tt^nas  young,  rece«<  reappeai-s  in  Kl.  tc'-ini  new, 
young,  te-iniwa-ash  young  woman;  cf  t(^nase  infant  in  Aht  dialect  of  Van- 
couver Island.  The  long  array  of  words  which  Klamath  has  borrowed  from 
Chinook  jargon  are  enumerated  in  Granmiar,  pages  220-222. 

Maidu.— An  uncommon  number  of  affinities  are  found  to  exist  between 
Klamath  and  the  Maidu  dialects  east  of  the  Sacramento  River.  Of  these 
terms  some  are  not  loan  words,  but  appear  to  be  derived  from  some  common 
stock. 

hala  slope  of  mountain;  Kl.  lala,  hlala  to  slope  downwards. 

kala  hot-water  basket;  Maidu,  kcSllo  cup-hasket. 

kawe  eel;  Maidu,  kowo 

ngulu,  kulu,  kulo  female  animal;  Maidu  dialects:  kii'le,  kii'lle,  kula, 
woman,  tvife,  and  female  animal.  This  word  also  composes  the  terms  father 
and  child,  and  hence  means  "to  generate" 

pdn  to  eat:  Maidu,  d.  pen,  pap,  pa,  pepe  to  eat;  pan  to  smoke  in  Maidu, 
corresponds  to  Kl.  paka;  piini,  pan  is  tobacco  in  Maidu. 

pen,  pa  n  again,  a  second  time;  Maidu,  pene  two. 

vulal,  ulal  Cottonwood  tree;  Maidu,  wilili. 

From  the  Shasti  language  Modoc  has  boi-rowed  more  than  Klamath 
liake,  and  the  terms  as  far  as  known  are  all  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary. 
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They  are  ipo,  ipshuna,  etchuiu'nna,  a'dak,  liapuish  (cf.  also  hapa  kauyaruo 
rat  and  striped  squirrd  in  Noja)  and  probably  also  kala  hot-water  basket, 
madna  sunflower. 

Its  southeastern  or  Pit  River  dialect  shows  a  number  of  terms  probably 
not  loaned,  but  resting  upon  some  indefinite  common  affinity.  Thus  ^dshash 
milh,  breast,  udder  is  in  Pit  River  idshit  female  breast  (cf.  Ara :  iitchis  milk), 
wan  silver  fox,  dim.  wanaga,  in  Pit  River  kwan  Silver  fox  and  wan-  in 
wanekpusha  fox;  kaila  earth  is  in  Pit  River  kela,  taktakli  red  is  ta^ta^e, 
tidshi  good  is  tussi,  tushi,  kd'sh  pine  tree  is  kashu. 

The  only  families  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  terms  possibly 
rests  upon  a  real  and  not  fancied  kinshiu  are  those  of  Wayiletpu  and 
Sahaptin. 

WAYILETPU  DIALECTS. 

Wayiletpu,  of  which  two  dialects  only  are  known  or  accessible  to  us, 
Kayuse  and  Molale,  shows  the  following  affinities: 

Kl.  gi  to  be,  to  exist,  ]\Iolale,  gisht  he  is,  gfshlai  he  will  be.  Compare  to 
this  in  Maidu:  bishi  alive  and  dwelling  place;  Wintun:  bim  to  be  (present 
tense). 

Kl.  ke,  kek  this;  Kayuse,  ka,  ke,  ke,  kai  this,  this  one. 

Kl.  gu,  ku,  kune  that;  Kayuse,  ku,  ka,  ku  yuwant  that  man,  kappik 
they. 

Kl.  ina,  d.  yana  downward,  yaina  mountain:  Molale.  yangint  elevation. 

Kl.  Va^  forehead :  ]\Iolale,  lakunui/wre. 

Kl.  la'pi,  lap  two;  Molale,  lapka  two,  lapitka  seven:  Kayuse,  lipuyi, 
liplint  tico;  li'plil  twins. 

Kl.  lukua  to  be  hot,  warm,  lukuash  warm,  hot,  and  heat,  luluks  fre: 
Kayuse  lokoyai  warm,  hot. 

Kl.  mukmi'ikli  (iwiamon-complexioned  (originally  "downy"),  tch'muka 
to  be  dark  (as  night);  Molale,  moka  dark,  nnikiinuki  dark  romplexioned : 
mukiuuik'=wai  "black  man,"  «t'^/o. 

Kl.  mpato,  pato  cheek,  cf.  patpatli;   Molale,  p/iktit  ehiek. 

Kl.  na'dsh  one;  Kayuse,  na  one;  Molale,  nanga  one,  composes  napitka 
six. 
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Kl.  aanuk  all,  iiaiika  sonic,  <i  jiart  uf:  Kavuse,  naiig-,  uan<>iiu"i-a  <tll ; 
Molale,  niingkai  all. 

Kl.  napal  eff(/;  Kayuse,  lupil,  laupeii  t'/y//. 

Kl.  pan  to  eat;  Kayuse,  pitaiiga;   ]\Iolale,  pa-ast  to  eat. 

Kl.  pawatch  tonffue :  Ka3-u.se,  push:   jMolale,  apa-us. 

Kl.  pii'^tgi  to  dairn,  the  dawn:  Molale,  pakast  moruhifj. 

Kl.  pila  on  ote's  Vodi/,  on  the  hare  skin;  Kavuse,  pi'li  meat;  Molale  pf'l 
bodi/. 

Kl.  shuai  black-tailed  deer;  Molale,  suai  d^er  aud  white-tailed  deer. 

Kl.  turai  many,  much ;  Molale,  tam  main/. 

Kl.  waita  to  jmss  a  day  and  night,  or  a  day,  waitash  day;  Kayuse, 
ewe'-iu  or  u\va\-a,  wcya  (/«//,  u-a\visli,  luu'wish  siui ;  Molale,  wash  rfrty  and 
sun,  wasam  sunnner-time. 

Kl.  wako  ichitepine;  ^lolale,  wakant,  wakint,  wakuut  by. 

Kl.  wek  limb  of  tree;  Kayuse,  pasiwli'ku  limb  of  tree. 

Kl.  w(i]s.(:\.A^\\  yreen  frog ;  Molale,  wakatuish yior/. 

In  the  morphologic  part  we  also  detect  a  number  of  close  analogies 
between  the  two  families: 

hash-,  hish-,  is  a  prefix  forming-  a  sort  of  causative  verbs  by  anathesis 
in  Molale.  like  h-sh  of  Klamath;  e.  g.,  I'shi  he  said,  hishashi  he^ replied. 

-gala,  kala,  a  Molale  ease-suffi.\  to,  toward,  corresponds  to  -tala  toward 
of  Klamath. 

-im,  -am  forms  the  possessive  case  in  Wayileptu;  am  in  Klamath. 

p-  is  prefix  in  terms  of  relationship  in  l)oth  families,  aud  -p  also  occiu's 
as  suffix  in  these  and  other  terms:   cf.  Saliaptin. 

Distributive  forms  are  made  by  syllabic  reduplication  in  Ka}use  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  Klamath :  yamua  yrrid,  d.  yiyimu ;  lahayis  old, 
d.  lalhayis;  luastu  bad,  d.  laluastu  ;  auiiwx  yood,  d.  sasuayu. 

SAHAPTIN   DIALECTS. 

The  Sahaptin  dialects  coincide  with  Klamath  just  as  strikingly. in  some 
of  the  words  and  granmiatic  forms  as  do  those  of  Wayiletpu,  and  it  is  sin- 
gular that  in  a  number  of  these  all  three  mutually  agree,  as  in  li'ikua,  muk- 
mnkli.  and  two  numerals. 
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Kl.  ka-uka-uli,  kevkevli,  ke-uke-uli  hrow)i  :  Nez-Perce,  ka-uyhA-iv/, 
drab,  Ught  yellow,  dark  cream. 

Kl  ke,  kek  this  :  Nez- Perce,  ki,  pL  kima  this  :  adv.  kina  here,  kimtam 
near. 

Kl.  kitchkani  little,  adv.  kitclia,  ke'tcha;  kii-skus,  Nez  Perce,  small,  little; 
ikkes,  Yakima;   kiskis,  Warm  Spring. 

Kl.  kta-i  rock,  stone  ;  ktil't  hard,  Yakima. 

Kl.  la'pi,  lap  two:  lapit,  k'pit  two,  Nez  Perce;  napit,  Walawala;  nii'pt, 
Warm  Spring. 

Kl.  lukua  to  l>e  warm,  hot,  lokuash  and  lushlushli  warm;  luluks//e; 
luoxuts  warm.,  Nez  Perce;  ilnksha/>-e  in  Nez  Perce  and  Walavvala ;  ilksh, 
Warm  Spring;  elusha  to  burn,  l(5kaiitch  cinders,  XixkmvA  ;  la^ni^,  lahoi^ 
warm,  Yakima  ;   la/wai.  Warm  Spring. 

Kl.  nnikmukli,  makiuakli  cinnamon-colored ;  maxsma;^s,  Nez  Perce, 
yellow;  ma;jsli,  Yakima  and  Warm  Spring  (also  as  mi'iksh  hlotide,  anhurn, 
Warm  Spring). 

Kl.  mu'lk  worm,  mngyot,  mank, /'/ ••  mwy\\m\v/\i  fly,  Warm  Spring. 

Kl.  mushmuijh  cattle,  cow,  originally  meant  "lowing  like  cattle,"  from 
the  Sahaptin  mu  cattle;  cf.  Texts,  Note  to  13,  1."). 

Kl.  12a' d^h  one  ;  na'^s,  la'/s,  Yakima ;   na';^sli.  Warm  Spring. 

Kl.  nanka  some,  a  portion  of;  nanka  some  in  several  Sahaptin  dialects. 

Kl.  pa  watch  tongue ;  pawisli,  Nez  Perce. 

Kl.  pe-ip  daughter ;  pap,  Nez  Perce,  Warm  Spring,  daughter  (not  one's 
own). 

Kl.  pi  he,  she,  p'na,  m'na  him,  her  ;  pina  self,  oneself,  himself,  etc.,  Nez 
Perce ;  pini  he,  this  one.  Warm  Spring. 

Kl.  taktaldi  level,  even,  flat ;  tikai  flat,  Yakima  ;  cf.  ta-i'li  bottom  land. 

Kl.  tatAksni    children;    (na)tftait  man,   Yakima;     titcSkan  j)eople,   Nez 

Perc^. 

Kl.  tchemnka,  tsmnka  to  be  dark,  cf.  muknu'ikli ;  tsenn'ip^tsfnnnv  dark 
hrown{pvieto),  of  dark  complexion,  black,  Nez  Perce:  shmuk,  Yakima;  tchmu'k, 
Warm  Spring,  dark  ;  slnniikakiisha  to  blacken.,  Yakima. 

Kl.  vu'nsh,  u-unsh  boat,  canoe,  dug-out ;  wassas  boat,  Yakima,  AVarm 
Spring-. 
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Of  agreements  in  the  morphologic  part  of  grammar  we  notice  consid- 
erable analogy  in  the  inflection  of  the  Sahaptin  substantive  with  its  numer- 
ous case  forms : 

Reduplication  for  inflectional  j)urposes  is  syllabic  also,  but  not  so  gen- 
erally in  use  as  in  Klamath;  Nez  Perce  t^yits  good,  abbr.  ta'hs;  plur.  tita'hs. 

Kl.  -kni,  ending  of  adj.  "  coming  from ;"  -pkinih,  subst.  case,  from  ; 
init  house,  iiiitpkinih/row  a  house,  in  Nez  Perce. 

p-  prefi.K  forms  most  names  of  relationship  :  pika  mother,  pfajj  elder 
brother,  pet  sister ;  -p  as  suffix  a})pears  in  Nez  Perce  as^ap  younger  hrother, 
asip  sister  (isip  Walawala).  The  prefix  pi-  forms  reciprocal  verbs ;  hak-, 
hah-,  radix  of  verb  to  see,  forms  pihaksih  to  see  each  other. 

.    Kl.  -na  is  transitional  case-suffix;   cf  Nez  Perce  kina  here,  from  pron. 
ki  fhi^. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  with  some  degree  of  safety  from 
the  above  linguistic  data  and  some  mythologic  facts,  concerning  the  pre- 
historic condition  of  the  people  which  occupies  our  attention,  are  not  unim- 
portant, and  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Although  it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  the  loan  words  in 
the  above  lists  from  the  words  resting  upon  ancient  aflinit}-,  the  table  shows 
that  the  real  loan-words  of  the  Maklaks  were  borrowed  from  vicinal  tribes 
only,  as  the  Shasti,  and  that  those  which  they  hold  in  common  with  other 
tribes  more  probably  rest  on  a  stock  of  words  common  to  both,  as  the  pro- 
nominal roots.  The  affinitv  witli  ]\Inidu  appears  more  considerable  than 
that  with  other  Californian  tril)es  only  because  the  Maidu  dialects  iiave 
been  studied  more  thoroughlv.  Scarcely  any  affinity  is  traceable  with  the 
coast  dialects  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  none  with  the  Tinnc  dialects, 
though  the  I'm[)kwa  and  Rogue  River  Indians  lived  in  settlements  ahnost 
conterminous  with  those  of  the  ^liiklaks.  The  latter  were  acquainted  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean  only  bv  liearsa\",  for  the\'  have  no  original  word  for  salt 
or  tide,  nor  for  any  of  the  larger  salt-water  fish  or  maunnals,  and  their  term 
for  sea  is  a  compound  and  not  a  simple  word:  muni  e-ush  '"great  water-sheet," 
just  as  the  Peruvians  of  the  mountains  call  the  ocean  "mother-lake,"  mama= 
cocha.     The  scant\'  knowledge  of  the  sea,  which  was  scarcely  one  hundred 
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and  fiftv  miles  distant  from  the  mountain  homes  of  the  Klamath  people, 
proves  more  than  ainthing  else  their  protracted  isolation  from  other  tribes 
and  also  their  absence  from  the  sea-coast  during  their  stay  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  Klamath  River. 

No  connection  is  traceable  between  the  languages  of  the  Klamath  and 
the  Shoshoni  Indians,  both  immediate  neighbors,  nor  with  the  Kalapuya, 
Chinook,  and  Selish  dialects  north  of  them.  They  must  have  remained 
strangers  to  each  other  as  far  back  as  language  can  give  any  clue  to  pre- 
historic conditions.  Th^  Sahaptin  and  \Ya3'iletpu  families  are  the  only 
ones  with  whom  a  distant  kinship  is  not  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
Some  of  the  terms  common  to  these  languages  could  have  been  acquired 
by  the  M4klaks  through  their  frequent  visits  at  the  Dalles,  the  great  ren- 
dezvous and  market-place  of  the  Oregonian  and  of  many  Selish  tribes. 
Friendly  intercourse  with  the  Warm  Spring  Indians  (Lokuashtkni)  existed 
long  ago  and  exists  now;  friendly  connections  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
brought  about  by  racial  and  linguistic  affinity,  just  as  inveterate  enmity  is 
often  founded  upon  disparity  of  race  and  language.* 

The  resemblances  in  the  lexical  part  of  the  three  families  are  not  unim- 
portant, but  in  view  of  the  small  knowledge  we  have  of  either  and  of  the 
large  number  of  words  in  these  languages  showing  neither  affinity  nor 
resemblance,  we  have  to  maintain  the  classification  prevailing  at  present  and 
to  regard  their  dialects  as  pertaining  to  three  linguistic  families.  Sahaptin 
shows  more  likeness  in  phonetics  and  in  morphology  with  Wayiletpu  than 
with  Klamath. 

Nowhere  is  syllabic  reduplication  so  well  developed  in  Oregon  and 
about  Columbia  River  as  in  the  three  fiimilies  above  mentioned  and  in 
Selish,  the  distributive  as  well  as  the  iterative.  The  latter  exists  in  every 
language,  but  of  the  former  no  traces  could  be  detected  in  the  Kalapuya 
and  Northern  Californian  languages,  and  but  few  in  Shoshoni  dialects, 
though  in  Mexico  it  is  frequent.  This  point  will  prove  very  important  in 
tracing  ancient  migrations. 

*  We  may  compare  tbe  long-lasting  frieuiUy  relations  once  existing  between  the 
Leudpe  and  Slidwano,  the  Slmshoni  and  Bainiouk  (Pauaili),  the  Chicasa  and  the 
Kasi'hta  (a  Creek  tribe),  the  Illinois  and  tlie  Miami  Indians. 
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The  nuiiieratioii  system  of  a  people  is  a  relic  ut"  a  remote  age,  and 
therefore  of  importance  for  tracing  the  ancient  connections  of  tribes.  The 
quinary  system  is  the  most  frequent  countino-  method  in  America,  and  often 
combines  with  the  vigesimal.  The  pure  ([uinary  system  prevails  in  Ara,  in 
the  Chimariko,  Yuki,  and  in  the  Shasti-Pit  River  family,  in  Sahaptin  and 
AYayi'letpu,  and  it  is  also  the  system  found  in  Klamath.  Curiously  enough, 
the  Maidu  Indians  count  by  fifteens,  and  the  decimal  system  forms  the  basis 
of  the  Wintun,  Mutsuu,  and  Selish  dialects.  The  mystic  or  "sacred" 
number  occurring  hundreds  of  times  in  mythologic  stories  Is  fire  among  all 
the  Oregonian  tribes. 

To  sum  up  the  result  of  the  above  linguistic  inquiry,  it  may  be  stated 
that  our  present  knowledge  does  not  allow  us  to  connect  the  Klamath  lan- 
guage genealogically  with  any  of  the  other  languages  compared,  but  that 
it  staxds  as  a  lint/imtic  family  for  itself.  It  has  adopted  elements  from  the 
tongues  spoken  in  its  neighborhood:  and  a  common  element,  chiefl\'  pro- 
nominal, underlies  several  of  these  and  the  American  languages  in  general. 

THE  HISTORIC  PERIOD. 

'Em  Sf  Tov  Mixi  niGra  Tiavra  xazleXitTa  ylyverai. 

On  account  of  the  superstition  previously  alluaed  to,  the  traditional 
historic  lore  which  forms  so  attractive  a  feature  in  the  unwritten  literature  of 
the  nations  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of  Mexico  is  wanting  entirely 
among  the  Maklaks.  and  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  meager  reports  of  trav- 
elers and  Government  agents  for  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  tribes  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century.     Such  notices  of  historic  events  are  as  follows: 

According  to  a  tradition  recorded  by  Stephen  Powers,  an  epidemic  of 
small-pox  broke  out  among  the  Modoc  Indians  in  1847,  by  which  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  individuals  perished. 

The  earliest  historic  conflict  which  can  be  ascertained  with  some  chro- 
nological accuracy  is  the  massacre  of  eighteen  immigrants  to  Oregon  by 
individuals  of  the  Modoc  tribe,  and  Ben  Wright's  massacre,  consequent  upon 
that  bloody  deed.  The  massacre  of  the  immigrants  occurred  at  a  place  on 
Tule  or  Rhett  Lake,  >ince  ciilled  Bloodv  Point.      Undoubtedly  this  was  only 
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one  in  a  series  of  similar  butcheries.     Apparently  it  occurred  in  1852,  and 
the  particulars  are  all  given  in  Texts,  pages  13  and  14. 

One  of  the  earliest  reports  upon  these  tribes  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  is  that  of  Joel  Palmer,  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  Oregon,  dated  Dayton,  Oregon,  September  11,  1854. 
Palmer  states  that  the  lands  of  the  Klamath  Indians  extend  upon  the  east- 
ern base  of  the  Cascade  range  for  about  thirty  miles  east,  and  that  east  of 
them  live  the  "Mo-docks,"  wlio  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Klamaths; 
and  east  of  these  again,  extending  farther  south,  are  the  "Mo-e-twas"  (Pit 
River  Indians).  These  two  last-named  tribes  have  always  evinced  a  deadly 
hostility  to  the  whites,  and  the  Modocs  boasted  of  having  within  the  last 
four  years  murdered  thirt}'-six  Avhites.  Palmer  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Klamath  Indians  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  white  people,  and  also 
sent  messengers  to  the  Modocs  and  Pit  Rivers,  believing  that  henceforth 
the  immigrants  Avould  be  spared  from  their  attacks.  The  Klamath  Lakes 
were  then  enfeebled  by  wars  with  the  surrounding  tribes  and  by  conflicts 
among  themselves,  and  were  said  to  number  but  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
souls.  He  counted  seven  villages  on  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  two  on  Pliock 
Creek  (P'laikni  or  Sprague  River),  three  on  Toqua  Lake  (Tukua),  and  one 
on  Coasto  (Kobashti)  Lake.*  The  Indians  had  some  guns,  horses,  camp 
equipage,  and  the  aboriginal  war-club  and  "  elk-skin  shield  "  (kakno'lsh). 
Little  Klamath  Lake  he  calls  An-coose,  a  corruption  of  Ag/iwesh. 

Neither  Klamath  Lake  nor  Modoc  Indians  have  taken  any  part  in  the 
great  Oregon  war  of  1864-56,  although  their  s}-mpathies  were  of  course 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  aboriginal  cause. 

For  the  year  1854  Powers  records  a  battle  fought  b}'  Captain  Judy 
against  Modoc  and  Shasti  Indians  on  the  Klamath  River,  north  of  Yreka, 
in  which  some  women  of  the  Shasti  were  killed. 

The  Report  of  185!)  speaks  of  continued  ho.stilities  on  the  side  of  the 
Modocs  against  passing  iimnigrants  and  of  the  murdering  of  a  party  of  five 
white  men  in  Jackson  County,  Oregon.  Two  of  the  nuu'derers  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Chief  Leh'kash,  and  three  of  the  perpetrators  were  seized  and 
killed  by  the  Klamath  Indians  (page  392). 

*  This  would  make  only  six,  not  seven,  villages. 
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Alexander  S.  Taylor  has  the  following  passage  in  his  "California 
Farmer"  of  June  22,  1860:  "  Cuintukus,  Lalacks,  Schonches,  and  Tertiip- 
kark  are  names  of  chiefs  among  Klamath  Lake  Indians  of  the  Oiikskenah 
tribe.  The  big  Klamath  Lake  is  called  Toakwa."  Except  the  first,  the 
above  head-men  were  all  identified  in  the  Dictionary  with  the  well-known 
names  of  Lelekash,  Skontchish  (a  Modoc  chief)  and  Tatapkaksh.  Cum- 
tukni,  who  died  about  1.S6G,  is  mentioned  b}'  Stephen  Powers  as  a  great 
orator,  prophet,  and  rain-maker.f 

\yhether  the  two  incursions  made  upon  the  Klamath  Lake  people  by 
the  Rogue  River  Indians  of  Tinne  lineage,  across  the  Cascade  range,  of 
which  detailed  accounts  were  furnished  in  our  Texts  by  Dave  Hill,  took 
place  about  1855  or  earlier  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining.  The 
Lake  tribe  were  not  slow  in  inflicting  vengeance  upon  the  attacking  party, 
for  they  crossed  the  mountain  pass  and  fell  upon  the  camps  of  their  enemies, 
making  sad  havoc  among  tlnm. 

Frequent  disputes  and  encounters  occurred  between  the  two  chieftain- 
cies and  the  Shasd  Indiam  around  Yreka,  California ;  but  the  warlike  quali- 
ties of  the  latter  were  often  too  strong  for  the  aggressors,  and  the  conflicts 
were  not  very  liloody.f  With  the  Pit  River  or  Moatwash  tribe  the  matter 
was  dift'erent.  Tiiey  were  not,  like  the  Shasti,  possessed  of  the  warrior 
spirit,  and  therefore  had  to  suff"er  terribly  from  the  annual  raids  perpetrated 
upon  them.  In  April  and  May  the  Klamath  Lakes  and  Modocs  would 
surround  the  camps,  kill  the  men,  and  abduct  the  women  and  children  to 
their  homes,  or  sell  them  into  slaverv  at  the  international  bartering  place 
at  The  Dalles.  Some  of  these  raids  were  provoked  by  horse-stealing, 
others  by  greed  for  gain  and  plunder,  and  the  aggressors  never  suffered 
heavily  thereby.  Wlien  they  began  is  not  known,  but  the  treaty  of  1864 
put  an  end  to  them.     The  recitals  in  the  Texts,  pages  19-27  and  54,  55, 

•Overland  Monthly,  1873,  June  number,  page  540.  His  appearance  had  some- 
thing fascinating  for  the  Indians,  and  some  are  said  to  have  traveled  two  hundred  miles 
to  consult  him.  His  name  appears  to  be  Kuinetakni  =  " coining  from  a  cave,"  or  "liv- 
ing in  a  cave.'' 

t  One  of  these  fights  took  jjlace  between  the  Shasti,  Modoc,  and  Trinity  liivi-r 
Indians  for  the  po.ssession  o  an  obsidian  quarry  north  of  Shasta  Butte,  mentioned  by 
B.  B.  Rediling  in  American  Naturalist,  XIII,  p.  668,  et  seq.,  and  Archiv  f.  Anthropol- 
ogic, XIV,  p.  425. 
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'/ive  us  graphic  sketches  of  these  intertribal  broils.  Some  of  the  eastern 
Pit  Rivers  seem  to  have  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Modocs ;  but  the 
bands  farther  south,  especially  the  Hot  Spring-  and  Big  Valley  Indians, 
were  the  principal  sufferers  by  these  incursions.  In  a  raid  of  1857  fifty-six 
of  their  women  and  children  were  enslaved  and  sold  on  the  Columbia  River 
for  Cayuse  ponies,  one  squaw  being  rated  at  five  or  six  horses  and  a  boy 
one  horse.* 

The  Pit  River  Indians  were  a  predatory  tribe  also,  and  very  dangerous 
to  the  immigrants  passing  through  their  country  to  northwestern  Oregon. 
Their  continued  depredations  made  it  a  duty  of  the  Government  to  inflict 
upon  them  a  heavy  chastisement,  and  Maj.  Gen.  George  Crook,  command- 
ing the  Colorado  Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  intrusted 
with  its  execution.  This  campaign  of  1867  is  described  b}^  him  as  fol- 
lows :t 

I  continued  the  campaign  into  the  Pit  Eiver  country  witli  Company  H,  First 
Ciivalry,  Lieutenant  Parnelle;  Oompany  D,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  Lieutenant  Madi- 
gan,  Fir.st  Cavalry,  commauHing;  and  Archie  Mcintosh,  with  his  twenty  Fort  Bois6 
Indian  scouts.  We  found  on  Pit  River  a  party  of  warriors  in  camp.  They  fled. 
The  next  d:iy  we  discovered  a  large  party  of  warriors  in  the  bluffs  on  the  river.  We 
liad  a  severe  fight,  lasting  two  days  and  nights.  They  cflected  their  escape  by  means 
of  holes  and  crevices  in  the  ground.  A  great  many  were  killed,  among  whom  were 
some  of  note ;  how  many  could  not  be  ascertained.  Our  loss  was  Lieutenant  Madigan 
and  three  men  killed,  and  eight  soldiers  and  one  citizen  wounded. 

The  more  unruly  portion  of  these  Indians  were  subsequently  removed 
to  the  Round  Valley  Reservation,  California,  and  about  two  hundred  are 
still  in  their  old  homes. 

Between  the  Klamaths  and  the  neighboring  Snake  tribes  there  was 
always  a  sort  of  disaffection,  based  upon  diff'erence  of  race,  language,  and 
habits;  but  whether  their  earlier  relations  were  always  those  of  ojjen  hostility 
or  not  is  past  finding  out.J  The  wording  of  the  treaty  makes  it  probal)le  that 
the  hunting  grounds  north  and  east  of  their  present  seats  on  Sprague  River 
were  shared  in  common  by  both,  and  that  the  Snake  Indians  frequently 

•Alex.  S.  Taylor,  "California  Farmer,"  May,  1859. 

t  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  18(}8-'C9.  Part  I,  p.  «9,  dated  August  22,  1867. 
St'ipheu  Powers  refers  to  this  fight  in  Contributions  III,  p.  208. 

I  One  of  the  Texts,  p.  28,  show.s  that  the  Snakes  in  one  instance  attacked  and 
massacre<l  in  a  verv  cowardly  wav  some  women  near  the  outlet  of  Williamson  Hiver. 
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clianox'd  their  settlements,  as  hunting  nations  are  in  the  habit  ot"  doing. 
Thus  Pauline  Marsh,  near  Silver  Lake,  and  Pauline  Lake,  on  one  of  the 
head  springs  of  Des  Chutes  River,  were  both  named  after  the  Snake  chief 
Panaina  of  our  Texts.  The  bands  established  upon  the  Reservation  since 
the  treaty  was  concluded  are  called  Walpapi  and  Vahushkin.  At  first  thev 
ran  off  and  committed  depredations  in  the  vicinity,  whereupon  the  Gov- 
ernment was  compelled  to  force  them  back.  General  Crook  made  several 
expeditions  in  the  execution  of  the  task.  These  campaigns  were  short  and 
decisive,  and  the  Klamath  Lake  scouts  engaged  in  them  did  good  service, 
as  evidenced  liy  General  Crook's  reports  *  and  Dave  Hill's  Text,  pages 
2iS-33.  Upon  the  defeat  and  killing  of  Panaina,  the  Walpapi  chief,  the 
tribe  finall}-  quieted  down  and  remained  neutral  in  the  commotion  caused 
by  the  Modoc  war  of  1872-73. 

No  indications  are  at  hand  of  the  number  of  Indians  formerly  inhabit- 
ing the  headwaters  of  the  Klamath  River.  Before  the  first  census  was 
taken  estimates  deserving  no  credence  were  made,  varying  from  one  thou- 
sand to  two  thousand  Indians.  In  those  times  the  scourges  of  small-pox, 
syphilis,  and  whisky  did  not  infiict  such  terrible  ravages  as  they  do  now 
among  the  Indians ;  but  instead  of  these  the  continual  tribal  quarrels, 
family  vengeance,  the  ordeals  of  witchcraft,  dearth  of  food,  and  the  inhu- 
man treatment  of  the  females  must  have  claimed  many  more  victims  than  at 
present.  En)igration  and  intermarriages  with  other  tribes  were  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule,  and  are  so  even  now. 

THE  TREATY  OF  1864. 

During  the  ten  years  following  Wright's  massacre  the  country  began 
to  assume  a  somewhat  diflerent  aspect  through  the  agricultui-al  and  stock- 
raising  settlements  of  white  people  that  sprung  up  in  Lost  River  Valley, 
around  Little  Klamath  Lake  and  in  other  places.  The  cession  of  lands  to 
the  "Oregon  Central  Military  Road  Company"  from  Eugene  City,  in  Wil- 
lamet  Valley,  through  tin;  Cascade  range,  across  the   Klamath  Marsh,  to 

•Contained  in  tlio  Report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  AVar,  1868-'69,  Part  I,  pp  69,  70, 
dateil  September  2,  1SG7,  ami  Marcii  19,  1868.  The  troops  killed  twenty-four  Snake 
Indians  iri  tlie  expedition  of  1867.     See  also  Texts,  Note  to  28,  14. 
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Wrj-ner  Lake,  and  thence  to  the  boundary  of  Idaho,  witli  its  ''six  miles 
limit"  grants  on  both  sides,  took  place  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 

In  ordei'  to  subject  the  troublesome  Snake  and  Modoc  tribes  to  a 
stricter  control,  and  to  secure  more  protection  to  settlers  and  the  immi- 
grants traveling  through  Oregon,  Fort  Klamath  was  established  north  of 
Upper  Klamath  Lake,  in  Lake  County,  and  garrisoned  with  several  com- 
panies, who  were  of  great  service  in  preserving  order  in  these  sparsely 
inhabited  tracts.  The  Klamath  Lake  Indians  were  more  inclined  to  keep 
up  friendship  with  the  white  people  than  the  other  tribes,  nevertheless 
some  turbulent  characters  among  them  necessitated  military  lestraint. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, Judge  E.  Steele,  adjusted  some  g-rave  difliiculties  between  the  Shasti 
and  the  Maklaks  Indians,  whicli  threatened  to  break  out  into  a  terrible  war 
of  de\astation  against  the  Shasti  and  the  white  settlers  alike.  Some  of  the 
Maklaks  "  braves  "  had  been  killed  upon  the  lands  of  white  settlers,  and  the 
injured  Indians  had  begun  retaliation  already.  Colonel  Drew,  stationed  at 
Fort  Klamath  (who  fought  marauding  bands  of  Shoshoni  and  Bannocks 
during  the  summer  of  1864),  had  arrested  and  e.xecuted  "Captain"  George, 
a  Klamath  Lake  chief,  for  criminal  acts,  and  killed  an  Indian  commonly 
known  as  Skukum  John.  The  chiefs  and  some  representative  Indians  of 
the  contending  tribes  met  Judge  Steele  near  Yreka,  California,  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1864,  and  for  some  trifling  consideration  agreed  to  forego  all  further 
hostilities  among  themselves,  to  allow  free  passage  to  anybody  traveling 
through  their  territories,  and  to  maintain  terms  of  friendship  with  all  whites, 
negroes,  and  Chinese.  The  Modocs  also  made  the  special  promise  to 
harass  no  longer  the  Pit  River  Indians  by  annual  raids.  It  also  appears 
from  Mr.  Steele's  allocution  to  the  Indians  that  they  had  been  selling  to 
whites  and  others  Indian  children  of  their  own  and  of  other  tribes,  and  also 
squaws,  the  latter  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.* 

The  establishment  of  Fort  Klamath,  the  increase  of  white  men's  settle- 
ments, the  possibility  of  Indian  outbreaks  on  account  of  the  greater  vicinity 
of  the  farms  to  the  Indian  villages,  and  the  desire  of  the  Indians  themselves 
to  obtain   rations,  supplies,  and   annuities   brought  the  opportunity  of  a 

*  Report  of  the  Commissiouer  of  ludiaii  Afi'airs  for  1864,  pp.  84,  85  aud  108-110. 
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treat\-  with  these  Indians  more  forcibly  before  the  Grovernment  than  ever 
before.  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  Indian  Commissioner  Will- 
iam P.  Dole,  Superintendent  J.  W.  Perit  Huntington,  accompanied  by 
Agent  Logan,  went  through  the  Des  Chutes  Valle}'  to  Fort  Klamath,  and 
found  there  a  large  number  of  Indians  of  both  sexes  assembled,  seven  hun- 
dred and  ten  of  whom  were  Klamath  Lake,  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
Modoc  people,  and  twenty -two  of  the  Yahuskui  band  of  Snake  Indians. 
They  unanimously  concurred  in  the  desire  that  Lindse}'  Applegate,  a  settler 
i>f  Jackson  County  Oregon,  be  appointed  as  their  agent.  The  treaty  was 
concluded  on  the  14th  of  October,  1864,  and  duly  signed  by  the  contract- 
ing parties,  including  twenty-six  chiefs  and  principal  men  of  the  tribes. 
Huntington's  estimate  of  funds  necessary  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 
and  subsisting  the  Indians  the  first  year  amounted  to  a  total  of  869,400. 
The  text  of  the  treaty  being  too  long  for  insertion  entire,  I  restrict  myself 
here  to  the  contents  of  the  principal  paragraphs : 

Article  1  stipulates  the  cession  of  the  territory  described  above  {\).  xvi), 
and  sets  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  tribes  referred  to  the  tract  included 
within  the  limits  following:  Beginning  upon  the  Point  of  Rocks,  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  Williamson  River,*  the  boundary  follows 
the  eastern  shore  north  to  tlie  mouth  of  Wood  River;  thence  up  Wood 
River  to  a  point  one  mile  north  of  the  bridge  at  Fort  Klamath  ;  thence  du3 
east  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  divides  the  upper  and  middle  Klamath 
Lakes  (now  called  Klamath  Marsh  and  Upper  Klamath  Lake);  thence 
along  said  ridge  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  north  end  of  the  upper  lake;  thence 
due  east,  passing  the  said  north  end  of  the  upper  lake  to  tlie  sunnnit  of  the 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  lake ;  thence  along  said  mountain  to  the 
l)oint  where  Sprague's  River  is  intersected  by  the  Ish-tish-ea-wax  Creek 
(probably  Meryl  Creek);  then  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  the  extremity  of  which  forms  the  Point  of  Rocks ;  thence  along 
said  mountain  to  the  place  of  lieginning.  The  tribes  will  remove  to  this 
reservation  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  ti-eaty  and  remain 
thereon.  No  whites,  except  employes  and  officers  of  the  United  States 
Government,  are  allowed  to  reside  upon  this  tract,  and  the  Indians  have 
•At  the  foot  of  Nilakshi  Mountain. 
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the  exclusive  right  of  taking  tish  and  gathering  edible  roots,  seeds,  and 
berries  within  the  reservation.  Provision  is  made  by  which  the  riglit  of 
way  for  public  roads  and  railroads  across  said  reservation  is  reserved  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Article  2.  As  a  payment  for  the  ceded  lands  the  Indians  shall  receive 
S8,000  per  annum  for  a  period  of  five  years,  85,000  per  annum  for  the  next 
five  years,  and  the  sum  of  $3,000  per  annum  for  the  five  years  next  suc- 
ceeding. 

Article  3  provides  for  the  payment  of  835,000  for  removing  the  In- 
dians to  the  reservation,  subsisting  them  during  the  first  year,  and  provid- 
ing them  with  clothing,  teams,  tools,  seeds,  etc. 

Articles  4  and  5  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  saw-mill,  a  flouring- 
niill,  a  manual-labor  school,  and  hospital  buildings,  all  to  be  maintained 
and  supplied  with  working  material  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  for 
the  period  of  twenty  years.  Employes  for  running  these  establishments 
shall  be  paid  and  housed  by  the  Government  also. 

Article  6  reserves  the  right  to  the  Grovernment  to  provide  each  Indian 
family  with  lands  in  severalty  to  the  extent  of  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  and  to  guarantee  possession  to  them.  Indians  are  not  allowed 
to  alienate  these  lands. 

Article  9.  The  Indians  acknowledge  their  dependence  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  pledge  themselves  to  be  friendly  with 
all  citizens  thereof,  to  commit  no  depredations  upon  the  persons  or  property 
of  said  citizens,  and  to  refrain  from  carrying  on  any  war  upon  other  Indian 
tribes. 

Article  10  prohibits  the  sale  and  use  of  liquors  upon  the  Reservation, 
and  Article  11  permits  the  Government  to  locate  other  Indian  tribes  thereon, 
the  parties  to  this  treaty  not  losing  any  rights  thereby. 

The  treaty  was  proclaimed  Februar}'  17,  1S70. 

fjike  most  of  the  treaties  concluded  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Indian  tribes,  this  compact  was  made  much  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  white  man  than  nf  his  red  Ijrother.  Not  onlv  were  the 
stipulated  annuities  rather  small  for  a  body  of  Indians,  which  was  tiien 
considered  to  number  about  two  thousand  people,  but  these  annuities  were 
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to  be  paid  only  after  the  ratiticatioii  of  the  treaty  by  the  President  and  the 
Senate,  which  did  not  take  phioe  till  five  years  after  the  conclusion,  viz, 
Februar\-  17,  1S70.  Meaiiwliile  the  Indians  were  always  subject  to  the 
possibility  of  being  removed  from  the  homes  of  their  ancestors  by  the  stroke 
of  a  pen.  The  bung-ling  composition  of  the  document  appears  from  the  fact 
that  a  grave  mistake  was  committed  by  inserting  the  term  "east"  instead 
of  west  (italicized  in  our  text  above),  and  by  not  mentioning  the  land 
grant  made  to  the  Oregon  Central  Military  Wagon  Road  Comj)an}'  before 
1864,  which,  when  insisted  upon,  would,  with  its  twelve-mile  limits,  take 
awav  the  best  parts  of  the  Reserve,  the  Sprague  River  Valley,  for  instance. 
At  the  time  when  I  visited  the  countr}-,  in  the  autunui  of  1877,  the  Klamath 
Lake  Indians  showed  much  animosity  against  the  settlers  estaldishing  tiiem- 
selves  within  their  domain.  The  company  having  left  many  portions  of 
their  projected  wagon  road  unfinished,  Congress,  by  act  approved  March  2, 
188H,  directed  the  Attorney-Greneral  to  cause  suits  to  be  brought  within  six 
months  from  that  date,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  Oregon,  to  try  the  questions,  among  others,  of  the 
seasonable  and  proper  completion  of  said  road,  and  to  obtain  judgments, 
which  the  court  was  authorized  to  render,  declaring  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  all  lands  lying  conterminous  with  those  parts  of  the  rrtad  which  were 
not  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  tl;e  granting  act. 
(Cf  on  this  subject  Ex.  Doc.  131,  House  of  Representatives,  Forty-nintli 
Congress,  first  session,  and  Ex.  Doc.  124,  Senate,  Fiftieth  Congress.) 

The  first  representative  of  the  Government,  Snbagent  Lindsey  .\pplc- 
gate,  erected  some  buildings  at  the  northwest  point  of  Upper  Klamath 
Lake,  called  Skohuashki  (abbr.  Kohashti);  but  as  early  as  18C(!  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  place  had  no  suitable  water-pouci-,  but  that 
three  miles  above  the  little  (;reek  at  Beetle's  Rest  was  a  most  excellent 
motor  for  driving  a  saw-nnll  and  a  grist-mill,  and,  l)eing  on  the  edge  of  the 
pine  woods,  was  a  well-fitted  and  shady  place  for  the  agency  buildings. 
This  advice  was  followed  in  18()8,  two  years  before  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  In  the  same  year  the  old  practice  of  cremating  dead  bodies  was 
abandoned  and  inhumation  intro(luced.  The  grave-yard  was  established 
around  the  ash-pile  of  cremation,  still  visible  in  1877,  and  in  1878  a  second 
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cemetery  was  inaugui-ated  between  the  Williamson  River  and  Modoc  Point, 
one  mile  and  a  half  sonth  of  the  bridge. 

President  U.  S.  Grant's  peace  policy  in  regard  to  the  Indians  was 
inaugurated  by  act  of  Congress  dated  April  10,  186M.  The  supervision  of 
the  Indian  agencies  was  placed  in  the  liands  of  the  authorities  of  religious 
denominations,  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed,*  and  tlie  spiritual  in- 
terests of  that  reservation  turned  over  to  the  Methodist  Church. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCHES  ON  THESE  INDIANS. 

The  study  of  the  ethnography  of  a  tribe  usually  precedes  that  of  its 
language;  sometimes  both  are  pursued  simultaneously,  and  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  correct  method.  In  the  case  of  the  Maklaks,  Horatio  Hale,t  the 
linguist  of  Ch.  Wilkes's  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  (1838-1842), 
and  still  holding  forth  as  a  pioneer  in  his  line.s  of  research,  took  down  a 
vocabulary  from  a  Klamath  Lake  Indian  whom  he  met  on  the  Columbia 
River  in  1841.  No  ethnographic  remarks  upon  the  tribe  accompany  this 
vocabulary,  probably  V>ecause  information  obtained  from  interpreters,  who 
speak  the  Cliinook  jargon  only,  is  notoriously  unreliable. 

Next  in  time  follow  the  extensive  explorations  of  John  Charles  FremontJ 
of  the  interior  l)asin  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  Pacitic  coast 
from  184.T  to  1844,  and  again  from  184.')  to  1846,  during  which  the 
Klamath  Lakes  and  Klamath  ^larsh  were  visited  and  explored.  His  re- 
ports contain  graphic  sketches  of  all  that  was  seen  and  observed  by  liis 
parties;  but  scientific  accuracy  is  often  wanting,  and  many  countries  are 
described  without  giving  the  Indian  local  names,  which  are  indispensable 
to  identification. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  United  States  (California 
in  1846,  Oregon  in  1848)  naturally  suggested  projects  of  connecting  the 
two  oceans  by  a  transcontincjiital  railroad,  starting  from  the  Mississijjpi 
River  and  reaching  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.     The  Central  Govern- 


*Cf.  Revised  Statutes  of  tlie  United  States,  .seeoiid  edition,  1S7S,  p.  359. 
tBorii  iu  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  in  1817. 

I  Born  at  Savaunali,  Gc^orgia,  January  21,  1813;  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  in  lS.")ri;  died  in  New  York  City,  July  13,  1890. 
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ment  sent  out  in  different  directions  army  officers  and  engineers  to  survey 
the  proposed  routes,  and  to  publisli  the  results  in  a  series  of"  volumes.*  For 
this  purpose  the  Thirty-second  Congress  appropriated,  by  an  act  passed 
May  3,  1853,  the  sum  of  $150,000,  which  was  by  two  later  apj)ropriations 
in  1854  increased  to  a  total  of  §340,000.  A  branch  of  this  railroad  was  to 
run  up  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  the  Columl)ia  River.  In  this  portion  the 
Klamath  lieadwaters  were  jirincipalh-  concerned,  and  it  is  that  which  was 
surveyed  by  Lieut.  Robert  Stockton  Williamson,!  assisted  l)y  Lieut,  llenrv 
Larcom  Abbot,  l)otli  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers.  Theii-  joint 
report,  together  with  the  reports  of  specialists  on  zoology,  botanv,  geology, 
etc.,  is  contained  in  Vol.  VI  (1855)  J  These  reports  are  valuable  and  on  a 
level  with  the  condition  of  science  as  it  was  in  those  davs;  but  the  us(!  of 
the  volumes  is  inconvenient  when  reference  has  to  be  made  to  the  bulky 
maps,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  other  volumes  than  the  reports  them- 
selves. Lieutenant  Williamson,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Crook,  when  on  the 
border  of  Klamath  Marsh  (August  22,  1855),  obtained  one  hundred  and 
two  terms  of  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect,  which  are  published  in  Vol.  VI, 
Part  I,  pj).  71,  72.  This  vocabulary  is  brimful  of  mistakes,  not  tln-ough  any 
want  of  attention  of  these  officers,  but  because  they  questioned  their  inter- 
preter through  the  imjierfect  mediums  of  gestures  aiul  the  Chinook  jargon. 

The  vocabulary  taken  in  18(U  by  Dr.  William  M.  Gabl)  at  Kohashti 
shows  the  same  defects,  and  was  obtained  through  the  "jargon"'  also; 
other  collections  were  made  by  Dr.  Washington  ^fatthews,  W.  C.  Clark, 
and  Lewis  F.  Hadley.  Tlie  words  of  Modoc  as  (pioted  in  the  publications 
of  A.  B.  Meacham  are  misspelt  almost  without  exception.  From  Stei)lien 
Powers  we  possess  a  short  Modoc  vocabular}^,  as  yet  unj)ublislied. 

Whosoever  inspects  these  word  collections  will  see  at  onct^  that  the 
study  of  the  Khmiath  language  had  never  gone  beyond  the  vocabulary 

•Reports  of  e.xplorati-iiis  ami  surveys  to  ascer  ain  the  most  practicable  ami  ec<i- 
iioinical  route  for  a  railroad  from  t!'e  Mississippi  Uiver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  made  iu 
1853  and  years  following.  Wasiiinnfton,  18.5.5-1  SGO.  Quarto;  illustr.  with  plates  aiul 
maps.     Thirteen  volumes. 

t  Williamsou  was  bora  1824  iu  ]Sew  York,  and  died  18S2  in  Sau  Francisco. 
Abbot,  a  native  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  18.'51. 

fTlie  first  part  of  Vol.  VI  contains  Abbot'.s  report,  and  is  chielly  topograpiiical. 
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stage  before  the  publication  of  the  present  volume.  Even  the  author  expe- 
rienced considerable  difficulties  before  he  could  pass  beyond  that  limit. 
When  he  reached  the  reservation  agency  he  found  not  over  three  or  four 
individuals  who  were  able  to  speak  a  tolerable  English,  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  tongue  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  one  who  aspires  to  the  posi- 
tion of  an  interpreter  of  his  own  language  in  those  parts.  The  Indians 
were  nearh^  all  pure  bloods,  and  most  of  them  knew  scarcely  more  than  a 
dozen  English  terms.  Manv  could  converse  in  Chinook  jargon,  but  the 
majority,  especially  the  females,  were  not  acquainted  even  with  this  preca- 
i-ious  means  of  intercourse.  Indeed,  these  people  must  be  slow  in  acquir- 
ing an  Arvan  language  like  English,  for  it  presents  so  many  character- 
istics entirely  opposite  to  those  of  Klamath.  English  is  not  provided  with 
reduplication,  prefixes  of  form,  nor  with  the  nuiltiple  suffixes  of  Klamath ; 
it  differs  from  it  also  by  its  more  complex  syntactic  structure,  its  im})erfect 
nominal  inflection,  by  its  distinctive  form  for  the  nominal  plural,  tlie  grada- 
tion of  the  adjective  and  adverb  effected  by  snffixation,  its  personal  inflec- 
tion of  the  verb,  and  a  long  array  of  irregular  and  auxiliary  verbs. 

Thus  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  obtaining  of  correct  and  reli- 
able ethnographic  and  linguistic  information  in  sucli  a  tribe  is  fraught  with 
many  difficulties.  Sometimes  it  is  practicable  to  get  the  terms  for  visible 
objects  bv  making  gesture  signs  or  by  pointing  at  the  objects,  but  it  just  as 
often  misleads ;  and  if  the  investigator  has  to  do  with  people  who  know  no 
other  language  than  tlicir  own,  he  must  revise  his  notes  with  many  of  them 
before  he  can  place  any  trust  in  what  he  has  written  d(>wn  from  dictation. 
The  Indians  and  mixed  bloods  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  English  pronounce  / as  JJ,  v  :is  h,  r  as  / — are  modeling  EngHsli  after 
their  own  language,  using  he  for  our  he,  she,  it,  they,  him,  her,  them ;  all  this 
being  hu'k,  hu't,  hu'nk  for  them.  They  do  not  know  how  to  use  our  conjunc- 
tions, a  defect  whicli  makes  all  the  tales,  myths,  and  other  textual  informa- 
tion unintelligible.  The  only  means  of  obtaining  results  is  to  pick  out  the 
best  people  from  the  crowd  and  to  train  them  for  awhile  for  the  purpose 
wanted,  until  they  are  brought  so  far  as  to  feel  or  understand  the  scope  of 
the  investigator.  Women  will  be  found  more  useful  than  men  to  inform 
him  aljout  mvtlis,  animal  stories,  the  gathering  of  vegetable  food,   iiousc- 
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hold  affairs,  and  terms  referring  ti>  colors;  men  more  appropriate  tli;ni 
Avonieu  in  instructing  him  about  their  hunts,  fishing,  travels,  their  legal 
customs,  wars  and  raids,  house-building,  and  similar  work.  Omit  asking 
them  about  the  deceased,  for  it  makes  them  angry  and  sullen.  They  do  not 
as  a  rule  willfully  lead  the  investigator  into  error  when  they  see  that  he  is 
in  earnest.  Errors  often  originate  in  preconceived  notions  or  theories  and 
inappropriate  questions  of  the  investigator,  sometimes  also  in  the  want  of 
abstract  terms  in  the  interpreter's  language.  To  insure  correctness  in  an 
Indian  mvth,  animal  story,  or  an}-  relation  whatever,  it  should  tirst  be 
taken  down  in  Indian,  and  of  this  a  verbatim  translation  secured. 

Ethnographic  sketches  of  both  tribes,  but  chiefly  of  the  Modocs,  were 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  time  of  Ben 
AVright's  massacre,  but  they  were  not  accessible  to  me;  more  circumstantial 
were  those  written  at  the  time  of  the  Modoc  war  (1872-73),  and  specimens 
of  these  may  be  seen  in  A.  B.  Meachara's  publications,  in  the  "  Overland 
Monthly"  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  Stephen  Powers's  "The  Modok,"  in 
Contributions  III,  pp.  252-262. 

Ethnographic  objects  manufactured  by  and  in  actual  use  among  both 
tribes  were  purchased  at  different  periods  by  collectors.  The  National 
Museum  in  Washington  owns  several  of  them ;  but  the  most  complete  col- 
lection is  probably  the  one  made  in  1882  by  the  Swiss  naturalist,  Alphons 
Forrer,  a  native  of  St.  Gall,  which  was  partly  sold  to  the  Ethnographic 
Museum  of  St.  Gall,  partly  (eighty-five  articles)  to  that  of  Berne,  the  capi- 
tal of  Switzerland.  Forrer  lived  several  months  among  the  Klamaths, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  secure  the  best  specimens.  There  are  two  hiiniisish 
or  "  magic  aiTOws,"  an  implement  which  has  probably  become  very  scarce 
now.  The  majority,  of  these  objects  are  manufactured  from  wood,  fur- 
skin,  and  basket  material.  There  is  no  suitable  clay  found  in  the  Klamath 
River  Highlands,  hence  these  Indians  never  made  an}-  ])0ttery. 

The  report  of  Lieutenants  Williamson  and  Abbot  contains  a  large, 
array  of  astronomic  positioiis  and  of  meteorologic  observations  made  during 
the  expedition,  mIucIi  will  prove  useful  to  later  observers.  The  zoologic, 
botanic,  and  geologic  reports  made  by  different  scientists  were  considered 
of  high  value  at  the  time  they  were  first  published.     It  will  be  remendsered 
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that  these  explorations  were  the  starting-point  of  all  further  researches  upon 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  such  the}-  are  creditable  to  the  men  with  whom 
and  the  epoch  at  which  they  originated. 

The  topographic  map  of  the  Klamath  headwaters  is  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  It  is  laid  out  upon  a  scale  of  1  to 
250,000,  with  contour  intervals  of  200  feet,  the  rivers  and  water  sheets  in 
blue.  The  sheets  are  named  as  follows :  Ashland,  Klamath,*  Shasta, 
Modoc  Lava  Bed,  Alturas — the  last  three  belonging  to  California.  The 
surveys  were  made  from  1883  to  1887  by  Henry  Gannett,  chief  geographer, 
A.  H.  Thompson,  geographer  in  charge ;  triangulation  b}^  the  George  M. 
Wheeler  survey,  by  Mark  B.  Kerr ;  and  topography,  by  Eugene  Ricksecker 
and  partly  b}'  Mark  B.  Kerr. 

THE  MODOC  WAR  OF  1872-1873. 

The  well-known  maxim,  "  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  the  Indians  than  to 
fight  them,"'  has  forced  itself  upon  the  governments  of  all  American  coun- 
tries in  such  indelible  characters  that  it  has  become  a  rule  for  them  to  con- 
clude treaties  with  the  different  "  nations"  to  keep  them  at  peace,  feed  them 
by  rations  or  annuities,  and  confine  them  within  the  limits  of  certain  terri- 
tories. The  treaty  of  1864  was  not  attended  by  all  the  favorable  results 
expected.  The  Snake  Indians  ran  ofl:'  from  the  Reservation  during  April, 
1866,  the  Modocs  in  186.5.  The  latter  tribe  were  not  compelled  to  leave 
their  old  domain,  now  ceded  to  the  United  States,  till  1869.  Moreover,  it 
always  takes  several  years  to  gather  straying  Indians  upon  a  reservation 
after  a  treat}^  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  Oregon,  Mr.  Meacham,  on  December  30,  1869,  after  a 
long  and  excited  "talk,"  succeeded  in  bringing  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
Modocs  to  Modoc  Point,  upon  the  reservation  allotted  to  them.  On  April 
26,  1870,  the  supply  of  rations  was  exhausted,  and  the  more  obstinate  half 
of  the  tribe  left  the  Reservation  again  for  the  old  domain  upon  Lost  River 
and  the  lakes,  whereas  the  other  half,  under  Skontchish,  went  to  Yaneks, 
on  Sprague  River,  where  the  Superintendent  located  them.     All  Modocs 

*  The  name  for  the  sheet  east  of  Klamath  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
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had  become  disgusted  at  the  close  iieighborliood  and  secret  enmity  of  the 
Klamath  Lake  Indians,  their  congeners. 

The  presence  of  the  Modocs  in  their  "old  country,"  though  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  was  tolerated  by  the  Government  until  the 
autunui  of  1872,  when  the  complaints  of  the  \vhite  settlers  against  the 
Indians  became  too  fretpient  and  serious  to  be  further  disregarded.  A 
struggle  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  could  no  longer  be  post- 
poned. The  Modocs'  open  defiance  to  the  authorities  could  no  longer  be 
endured,  and  this  brought  on  the  Modoc  wai-. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  give  more  than  an  outline  sketch  of  this 
bloody  contest  of  a  small,  sturdy  people  of  mountaineers  against  the  regu- 
lar armv  and  a  large  body  of  volunteers :  but  nniny  references  in  detail 
have  been  made  to  it  in  the  Texts  and  Notes,  to  ^^■hich  the  reader  may 
refer.  A  monograph  of  the  Modoc  war  doing  full  justice  to  the  importance 
of  this  event  and  to  its  ethnographic  features  would  alone  fill  a  volume  of 
considerable  size.  Here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  Indian  wars,  the  result  was 
that  the  .strong  conquered  the  weak,  which  is  alwa-ss  the  case  in  the  end, 
especially  when  the  former  has  the  law  on  his  side. 

According  to  the  war  chronicle  obtained  by  me  in  the  ^[odoc  dialect 
from  the  Riddle  family  the  war  originated  in  a  petition  sent  by  the  settlers 
to  the  President  to  have  the  Indians  removed  from  their  old  homes  to  the 
Reservation,  in  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  stipulations.  The  President  agreed 
to  this,  and  sent  an  order  to  the  connnander  at  Fort  Klamath  to  have  them 
removed — "peaceably  if  you  can;  forcibly  if  you  must!"  In  the  morn- 
ing of  November  2'J,  1872,  Major  Jackson  surrounded  the  Modoc  camp 
upon  Lost  River,  near  its  moutli.  When  he  tried  to  disarm  and  capture  the 
men  they  escajjcd  to  the  hills.  The  soldiers  and  the  settlers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood then  fired  upon  the  unprotected  women  and  children  of  another 
Modoc  camp  farther  north,  for  which  brutal  act  the  Modoc  men  retaliated 
in  the  afternoon  by  killing  fourteen  settlers  upon  their  farms.  Hereupon 
the  Modocs  retreated  with  their  families  to  the  Lava  Beds,  south  of  Tule 
Lake,  the  home  of  the  Kumbatwash,  and  there  they  strengthened  some 
select  positions,  alread}'  strong  by  nature,  through  the  erection  of  stone 
walls  and  earth-works.     Kfntpuash  or  Captain  Jack,  who  now  was  not  the 
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cliief  only  but  also  the  military  leader  of  the  Modocs,  selected  for  his  head- 
quarters the  spacious  cavern  called  l^en  Wright's  Cave,  and  there  the  tribe 
remained,  unattacked  and  unharmed,  until  the  17th  of  January  of  the  year 
ensuing 

The  wintry  season  and  the  difficult  condition  of  the  roads,  or  rather 
trails,  in  these  mountainous  tracts  dela^'ed  the  concentration  of  the  troops 
and  provisions  to  the  Lava  Beds  for  nearly  two  months.  On  the  day 
above  mentioned  Colonel  Frank  Wheaton,  then  in  command,  resolved  to 
attack  from  two  sides  the  seventy*  sturdy  wan-iors  in  their  stronghold. 
Many  of  the  troops  were  fresh  from  Arizona,  and  had  fought  against 
Apaches  armed  with  bows  and  lances  only.  The  Modocs  carried  the  old 
octagonal  small-bore  Kentucky  riHe  with  the  greased  patch  and  small  ball, 
which  within  its  limited  range  had  a  very  flat  trajectory,  and  consequently 
a  laroe  dangerous  space.f  The  fog  was  so  thick  that  men  could  not  see 
their  right  or  left  hand  comrades,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  commander  ordered 
the  attack.  Scarface  Charley,  a  leader  possessed  of  the  best  military  and 
enoineering  capacity  in  this  war,  claimed  that  he  held  his  station,  with  three 
squaws  to  load,  against  a  platoon  of  cavalry.  The  troops  counted  in  all 
about  four  hundred  men.  One  corps  had  to  attack  from  the  north,  viz, 
the  shore  of  Tule  Lake,  tlie  other  from  the  west,  and  ivithout  connecting 
both  by  a  field  telegraph  the  commander  ordered  them  to  iinite  upon  the 
top  of  the  hills  after  storming  the  Indian  positions.  The  fog  annihilated 
these  plans  entirely,  and  the  decimated  troops  were  in  the  evening  with- 
drawn to  Van  Bremer's  farm,  west  of  the  Lava  Beds. 

After  this  signal  discomfiture  another  officer,  General  Alvin  C.  Gillem, 
was  assigned  to  the  connnand,  and  the  troops  were  reinforced  by  four  com- 
panies of  the  Fourth  Artillery  from  San  Francisco.  Instead  of  attacking 
the  Modocs  again  on  a  clear  day  and  bombarding  their  positions,  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  negotiate  with  them  for  peace.  There  was  a  party  of 
extremists  for  war  in  the  Modoc  camp  and  another  inclined  to  listen  to 
peace  overtures,  and  upon  the  latter  the  body  of  the  Peace  Commissionersf 

*For  the  later  period  of  tbe  war,  beginning  April  16,  Frank  Itiddle  states  the 
number  of  the  Modoc  wariiors  to  have  been  fifty  one;  42,  20. 

tCaptain  Fit-Ids,  "Tlie  Modoc  Wiir." 

tApjiointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  C.  Delano.  The  particulars  in 
Texts;  note  to  38,  1,  page  48. 
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])niK'i[)alIy  relied.  Several  attempts  at  parleying-  were  iiusuecesst'ul,  imt 
tinally  the  parties  were  appointed  to  convene  on  April  11,  187;l  Tlie 
capture  of  Kintpuash's  ponies  by  the  troops,  in  spite  of  (General  Canln's 
promise  of  a  total  suspension  of  hostilities,  had  exasperated  the  chief  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  and  his  aids  resolved  upon  murder  I)}-  treachery. 
The  dark  deed  was  successfully  perpetrated  upon  two  members  of  the 
Peace  Commission.  The  other.s  Hed,  and  henceforth,  after  the  dastardly 
murder  of  General  Canby,  a  new  plan  was  adopted  for  a  speedy  termina- 
tion of  the  war. 

Wright's  Cave  and  surroundings  were  bombarded  with  heavy  shells 
on  April  16,  17,  and  18,  and  attacks  made  by  the  troops  .simultaneonsK-. 
l?y  this  time  about  ninety  Indian  scouts  had  joined  the  Army,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  Warm  Spring-,  one-third  Wasco  Indians,  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  Donald  McKay.  The  Modocs  vacated  the  cave  on  April  19,  and 
were  met  by  a  detachment  of  regulars  and  thirty  scouts  at  Sand  Hill,  four 
miles  from  the  cave,  on  April  2fi.  This  engagement  was  more  disastrous 
to  the  troops  than  to  the  Modocs:  but  at  the  Dry  Lake  light.  May  10,  the 
latter  were  forced  to  retreat.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  diss(^lution  of 
the  Modoc  forces  ;  their  provisions  commenced  to  give  out,  and  one  portion 
of  the  warriors  became  dissatisfied  with  Kintpuash's  leadership.  'I'his  part\ 
surrendered  May  25  to  the  commander-in-chief,  Ceneral  Jefferson  C.  Davis, 
who  had  on  May  2  relieved  Colonel  (Tillem,  the  intermediate  commander. 
Soon  after  this,  on  dune  1,  Kiutpuash,  with  the  few  men  who  had  remained 
true  to  him,  gave  himself  up  to  a  scouting  party  of  cavah-y,  led  to  his  hid- 
ing place  by  the  treacherous  Steamboat  Frank,*  who,  it  nuist  be  acknowl- 
edged notwithstanding,  had  been  one  of  the  most  valiant  defenders  of  the 
Modoc  cause. 

The  captured  Modocs,  num1)ei'ing  with  their  women  and  children 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-fix  e  persons,  were  for  awhile  fed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  and  then  brought  to  the  nortiieastern  corner  of 
tlie  Indian  Territory,  where  theii-  remnants  li^•e  at  the  jjresent  time.  Before 
their  departure  a  luimber  of  them,  while  being  conveyed  in  a  wagon  to 
some  jilace  near  Tule  Lake,  were  fired  upon  and  some  females  killed  by 
the  revengeful  settlers.     "^Phe  murderers  of  General  Canby  and  Dr.  Thomas 

•  Ct.  Texts  r..-.;  U,  1.5,  and  Note. 
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could  not  remain  unpunished.  Brought  before  a  jury  at  Fort  Klamath, 
Kintpuash,  Chief  Sk6ntchish,  Black  or  Huka  Jim,  and  Boston  Charley 
were  condemned  to  the  gallows  and  hung  at  the  Fort  October  3,  1873, 
while  two  accessories  to  the  deed — Bautcho  and  Slu'lks  (now  George 
Denny) — were  condemned  to  incarceration  at  Fort  Alcatraz,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.* 

Thus  ended  the  long-contested  struggle  of  the  little  Modoc  band 
against  the  Oregon  and  California  volunteers  and  the  regular  troops  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Certainly  the  heroism  and  ingenuity  displayed  by 
the  Modocs  would  have  been  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  would  have 
passed  down  to  posterity  in  the  brightest  colors  of  patriotism  had  not  the 
murderous  "entreacte"  and  Canby's  death  deprived  the  struggle  of  its 
heroic  luster.  The  unworthy  termination  of  this  war  is  well  typified  by 
the  fact  that  the  skeleton  of  the  Modoc  captain  is  now  dangling  as  an  ana- 
tomical specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  at  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia. 

STATISTICS. 

From  the  end  of  the  Modoc  war  to  the  present  year  the  condition  of 
affairs  has  not  changed  much  in  the  Klamath  Highlands.  The  reports  of 
the  United  States  agent  repeat  the  same  story  of  progress  towards  civiliza- 
tion every  year;  bnt  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  hunter  tribe 
into  the  high  road  of  (Christian  culture  and  industrial  progress  we  can  not 
attach  much  credence  to  such  reports  so  long  as  they  are  couched  in  gener- 
alities and  do  not  contain  special  facts  attesting  mental  improvement  by 
schooling. 

In  agriculture  success  is  possible  onl}-  in  the  Sprague  River  Valley, 
but  pasturing-  will  succeed  almost  on  every  spot  of  the  Reservation.  The 
report  of  188S,  compared  with  that  of  1880,  shows  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  this  direction.  The  2,600  hor.ses  and  nuilos  counted  in  1880  had 
increased  to  4, .532  in  188.S  :  the  200  head  of  cattle  to  2,201.  In  the  latter 
year  the  number  of  swine  figured  208,  of  domestic  fowl,  1,000.  Of  the 
20,000  tillable  acres  of   land    1,400   were   cultivated   by  the    Indians  in 

*  Sl&'lks  was  released,  and  stays  now  at  the  Modoc  Reservation,  Indian  Territory, 
with  S('arfa<!e  Charley  and  some  otlicr  wariiurs  of  that  war. 
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1888  and  500  broken  by  them;  10,000  acres  were  inclosed  by  fences. 
The  crops  of  1888  amounted  to  8,000  l)nsliels  of  wheat,  4,000  of  oats  and 
barley,  1,000  bushels  of  vesjetables,  3,000  tons  of  hay;  and  500  pounds  of 
butter  were  manufactured.  Of  lumber  100,000  feet  were  sawed.  The 
Indians  transported  with  their  own  teams  500  tons  of  freight,  and  thereby 
earned  ^1,500.  The  two  b()arding--schools,  one  at  the  Klamath  Agency 
and  the  other  at  Yaneks,  in  the  same  year  boarded  215  pupils  at  a  cost  to 
the  Government  of  818,764 — about  S10.40  a  month  per  capita. 

The  number  of  acres  contained  within  the  Klamath  Reservation  is 
1,05(),000.  and  of  the.se  only  about  20,000  acres  are  considered  to  be  tilla- 
ble land.  Tlie  rest  is  occupied  by  woods,  marshes,  rocks,  and  other  hin- 
drances to  cultivation. 

The  school  and  church  interests  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  also  has  a  vote  in  the  appointment  of  the  United 
States  ajrent. 

The  statistics  of  population  have  furnished  reliable  data  onlv  from  tlie 
time  when  annuities  were  first  distributed  among  these  Indians.  This  ne- 
cessitated an  ar.nual  count  of  each  family,  giving  the  number  of  the  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  each.  One  ofthe.se  was  made  during  my  presence  on 
the  reserve  on  October  80.  1S77,  before  the  winter  supplies  were  dealt  out 
to  the  tribe.      The  summary  is  as  follows : 

David  Hill,  chief,  at  Agency  and  on  Williamson  River 225 

P'lu,  bead  chief,  at  the  bridge,  Williamso)i  Ei ver 122 

Long  John,  chief 103 

Jack,  chief 92 

Lilo,  chief -3 

Total 505 

The  census  taken  in  the  Sprague   Riser  N'alley,  Yaneks  subagency, 

furnished  the  following  figures,  Klamath  Lake  Indians  and  Modocs  being 

indiscriminately  included : 

Littlejohn,  chief  . .    14 

Skoutchish,  chief 18 

Modoc  Johnson,  head  ciiief 71 

Ben,  chief 61 

Brown,  chief 30 

Total 194 
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The  Snake  Indians  were  not  counted  at  that  time,  but  were  as:^umed 
to  have  the  same  population  as  in  1876  :  137.  This  gives  a  total  of  Indians 
for  the  Reservation  of  896.  This  count  included  about  eight  mixed  bloods 
and  seven  Warm  Spring  Indians  fi-om  the  Des  Chutes  River.  The  board- 
ing-school at  the  Klamath  Agency  then  had  eighteen  pupils  of  both  sexe.s. 

The  reports  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  for  1880,  1881,  1882,  1883, 
and  1884  can  not  be  fully  relied  on,  since  they  give  the  same  figures  for 
each  of  these  years  with  an  unvarying  total  of  1,023  Indians — Khimatlis, 
707  :  Modocs,  151 ;  Snake  Indians,  165. 

The  report  of  1888,  Joseph  Emery  agent,  gives  788  Klamath  Lake  and 
Modoc  Indians  and  145  Snake  Indians,  a  total  of  933  individuals. 

Probably  the  most  reliable  data  were  furnished  by  the  Indian  census 
made  in  1881  for  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  from  March  to  August : 


Elamaths. 


Modocs.  I  Molale. 


Total  of  tribes  on  Ecserration 

Xiimber  of  males 

Nnmber  of  females 

I'nmarried  at  foiirteeu  years  and  upwards 

Nnmber  married 

Number  of  full  bloods 

Number  of  mixed  bloods 

Number  below  tnenty-one  years 

Nnmber  above  twenty-one  years 

Supported  one  balf  or  more  by  civilized  indus- 
tries  

Supported  one-balf  orinore  by  Government 

Nnmber  weariiij;  citizens'  dress  . 

Acres  under  cultivation 

Number  attending  school —  . 


676 
286 
390 
109 
286 
664 
12 
291 
385 

36 

38 

630 

2,249 

36 


122 
58 
64 
6 
55 

1SJ2 


3 
112 
140 

1 


165 
80 
85 
11 
65 

165 


165 
3 


1,018 
4.^4 
564 
1:55 
420 

1,004 

14 

473 

045 

49 

43 

96-J 

2  42.5 

40 


This  enumeration  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
Molale  Indians  mentioned  in  it,  an  element  of  the  population  which  is  no- 
where else  designated  as  sucli  in  the  periodical  reports  made  by  the  agents. 
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In  the  manner  of  considering  the  transcendental  world  and  in  view- 
ing the  problems  of  the  supernatural  we  perceive  enormous  differences 
amono-  the  various  races  of  mankind.  These  differences  mainly  arise  from 
the  degree  of  animism  and  anthropomorphism  applied  to  the  deities  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  powers  of  nature  and  to  rule  the  world.  The  primi- 
tive man  regards  everj-thing  sliowing  life  or  spontaneous  motion  as  ani- 
mated bv  a  spirit  and  endowed  witii  certain  human  faculties;  whereas 
among  the  more  advanced  nations  these  same  gods  and  genii  appear  more 
fully  anthropomorphized,  and  tlieir  moral  and  intellectual  attributes  more 
accurately  defined.  In  monotheism  all  the  physical  and  moral  powers  sup- 
posed to  rule  the  universe  become  unified  into  one  "Supreme  Being." 

A  people's  religion   always  rests  upon  a  basis  laid  down  in  remote 
ages,  and  faitlifully  depicts  the  intellectual  and  moral  quaUties  of  its  spirit- 
ual leaders  at  that  period.     Were  they  ferocious  and  cruel,  the  gods  whom 
thev  imposed  upon  the  people  are  barbaric  also ;  were  they  kind  and  mild- 
mannered,  then  their  deities  show  these  same  mental  quahties.     Deities  act 
by  miracles,  and  are  miracles  themselves;  for  a  miracle  or  act  contraven- 
ing the  laws  of  nature  is  the  only  causality  which  the  mind  of  primitive 
man  is  able  to  imagine  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  of  physics,  meteorol- 
ogy and  other  processes  of  nature      As  there  is  no  connected  system  in 
any  of  the  savage  religions,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  overthrow  the 
beliefs  of  a  primitive  people  and  to  substitute  others  for  it,  provided  the 
new  ones  are  resting  upon  the  same  fundamental  principle  of  spirits,  dei- 
ties and  miracles.     Dreams  are  to  the  savage  man  wliat  the  Bible  is  to  us — 
the  source  of  divine  revelation,  with  the  important  difference  that  he  can 
produce  revelation  through  dreams  at  will.     The  more  thoughtful  religions 
of  Asia  establish  a  tliorough  distinction  between  spirit  and  matter,  and  thus 
dualistically  establish  idealism  as  opposite  to  materialism;  but  in  America 
no  religion  goes  any  fui'ther  than  to  atfeiiqjt  such  a  distinction.     The  higher 
Asiatic  religions  establish  priesthoods,   idols,  ceremonial  worship,  divine 
oracles,  prayer  and  sacrifice,  and  attempt  to  elevate  man's  character  b\- 
moral  teachings;   here  in  the  western   hcmisplierc  ceremony  is  magic  and 
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witchcraft  onl}^,  religious  feasts  are  orgies,  divine  revelation  is  human  hal- 
lucination, and  the  moral  element,  when  present  in  religion,  is  not  urged 
upon  the  community.  While  in  the  religions  of  the  white  man  the  gods 
originally  representing  nature's  powers  gradually  become  teachers  or 
examples  of  morality  and  mental  improvement,  those  of  the  other  races 
remain  the  stern  and  remorseless  deities  of  the  sk}-,  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  earth,  whose  good  will  has  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifice. 

As  zoodemonism  is  the  most  appropriate  form  of  religion  for  man  in 
the  animistic  stage,  the  majority  of  the  mythic  characters  in  American  relig- 
ions are  animals,  especially  quadrupeds ;  and  even  the  fully  anthropomor- 
phized deities  sometimes  assume,  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere,  the  masks  of 
animals.  The  earlier  Indians  firmly  believed  that  such  animals  as  were 
the  prototypes  of  their  own  species  had  human  faculties,  and  talked  and 
thought  as  men  do ;  in  whatever  tribe  there  are  totemic  gentes  or  clans 
the  members  of  these  are  supposed  to  have  descended  from  that  prototype 
of  a  bear,  deer,  alligator,  eagle,  or  whatever  animal  a  gens  is  called  after. 
Certain  qualities  of  man,  physical  and  intellectual,  found  their  closest  analo- 
o-ies  in  those  of  animals,  and  the  animal  world  is  much  nearer  akin  to  man 
in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  than  in  the  white  man's  mind.  Scurrilous  and 
o-rotesque  acts  ascribed  to  so  many  Indian  deities  were  not  intended  for 
derision,  as  with  us,  but  for  faithful  portray ings  of  the  habits  of  typical 
animals;  and  zoodemonism — not  exactly  zoolatry,  as  in  Egypt — is  the  form 
of  religion  existing  among  the  wild  Indians  of  America. 

The  large  amount  of  mythologic  and  transcendental  material  obtained 
among  the  Indians  requires  subdivision  into  several  chapters.  I  present  it 
under  the  following  subdivisions:  a.  Elementary  deities ;  h.  Spirit  deities ; 
c.  Animal  deities. 

Of  the  mythologic  data  embodied  in  the  present  article  the  larger  part 
were  obtained  by  myself,  but  not  all.  The  others  were  gathered  by 
Messrs.  Stephen  Powers  and  Jeremiah  Curtin,  mainly  by  the  latter,  who 
obtained  over  one  hundred  Modoc  myths  in  188;5  and  1884,  now  forming 
part  of  the  unpublished  collection  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
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THE  ELEMENTARY  DEITIES. 

In  the  Klamath  theology  the  deities  of  the  elements  have  preserved 
almost  intact  their  character  as  representatives  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
Imperfectly  anthropomorphized  as  they  are,  they  appear  rather  as  spirits 
than  as  gods ;  all  of  them,  the  Earth  perhaps  excepted,  are  of  the  male  sex. 
Like  the  animal  genii  they  assume  the  adjectival  suffix  =amtchiksh,  abbr. 
-amtch  bi/qone,  ancient,  belonging  to  the  past*  though  less  among  the  Modocs 
than  in  the  northern  chieftaincy.  The  splendor,  power,  and  awe-inspiring- 
qualities  of  these  superhuman  beings  is  not  diminished  in  the  least  by  the 
grotesque  exterior  and  acts  ascribed  to  some  of  them.  The  sky  gods  were 
more  plastically  defined  by  popular  imagination  than  the  subterranean 
deities,  and  hence  we  begin  our  sketch  with  the  former. 

k'mukamtch. 

Ule  mihi  par  esse  deo  vidolnr, 
Ille,  si  fas  est,  superare  divos. 

Tiie  chief  deity  of  the  Klamath  people,  the  creator  of  the  world  and 
of  mankind,  is  K'mukamtch,  or  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Ancients,"  the  "Pri- 
meval Old  Man."  The  full  form  of  the  name  is  K'muk'=amtchiksh,  and 
Modocs  frequently  use  the  shorter  form  Kemush,  K'mush,  an  abbreviation 
of  k'mutcha,  he  has  grown  old,  he  is  old,  or  of  its  participle  k'mutcluitko, 
old.  He  is  also  named  P'tish=aratcli  nalam,  our  old  father.  He  was  also 
designated  P'laitalkni,  the  one  on  high,  though  the  term  is  now  used  for  the 
God  of  the  Christians.  In  every  way  lie  is  analogous  to  the  "old  man 
above"  or  the  "chief  in  the  skies"  of  the  Indians  of  Central  Cahfornia. 

What  the  Indians  say  and  think  of  their  chief  deity  I  have  outlined 
in  the  Dictionary,  pages  138-140,  and  what  follows  here  will  substantiate 
the  data  given  there.  Though  K'mukamtch  is  reputed  to  have  created 
the  earth,  what  is  really  meant  is  only  the  small  portion  of  the  globe 
known  to  and  inhabited  by  this  mountaineer  tribe,  and  not  the  innnense 
terrestrial  globe,  with  its  seas  and  continents.  Neither  have  tliese  Indians 
an  idea  of  what  the  universe  really  is  when  they  call  him  the  creator  and 

*  In  Nabnatl  we  may  compare  the  reverential  suffix  -tzin,  and  in  Shoslioni  dialects 
'lie  parallel  one  of  -pitch,  -bits;  e.  g.,  mubu  owl  in  Bannock  is  mii'inltits  owl  in  the 
iShoshoni  of  Idaho. 
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uiaiutaiuer  of  the  universe.  The  Indians  do  not  claim  that  he  created 
the  world  with  all  in  it  by  one  single  and  simultaneous  act,  but  when  he  is 
creating,  metamorpliosing,  or  destroying,  his  acts  are  always  special,  directed 
towards  certain  objects  only.  After  making  the  earth,  the  lakes,  islands, 
prairies,  and  mountains  he  gave  a  name  to  each  locality  (p.  142,  1  sqq.). 
Some  of  these  names  must  be  regarded  as  giving  indications  as  to  the  ear- 
liest 2)laces  inhabited  by  these  Indians,  especially  when  they  designate  iish- 
traps  and  ceremonial  sudatories.  Thus  on  Upper  Klamath  Lake  we  find 
Ku'mbat,  Tukwa,  Tulisli,  Kohashti  as  fishing  pbices,  Kta-i=Tupaksi  and 
Yulali')na  as  fish-traps,  the  special  gifts  of  the  deity  to  the  people.  Other 
places  of  this  kind  are  Shuyake'kish  and  Kta-i=Tupaksi.  In  the  old  Modoc 
country,  on  Lower  Klamath  Lake,  there  is  a  rock  shaped  like  a  crescent 
and  called  Shapashxe'ni,  because  "sun  and  moon  once  lived  lliere."  On 
Sprague  River  there  is  a  hill  called  "at  K'mukamtch's  Lodge"— K'nnitcham 
Latsashkshi.  Other  legendarj'  residences  of  the  deity  were  at  Yamsi, 
"  Northwind's  residence,"  a  high  mountain  east  of  Klamath  Marsh  ;  others 
on  Tule  Lake,  at  Nllakshi  Mountain;  and  finally  K'mukamtch  was  changed 
into  the  rock  Kta-iti,  which  stands  in  the  Williamson  River  (q.  v.).  The 
old  people  of  both  chieftaincies  remember  aiany  localities  alleged  to  have 
been  the  theater  of  his  miraculous  deeds. 

K'mukamtch  creates  the  Indians  from  the  purplish  berry  of  the  service- 
tree  or  shad-bush  (Amelaiichier  caiiadeusis,  in  Kl.  tchak),  and  the  color  of 
both  has  evidently  suggested  this  idea.  He  also  jjrovides  for  man's  suste- 
nance by  supplying  him  with  game  and  fish  and  the  means  to  capture  them; 
also  with  the  necessary  vegetal  products.  Objects  noticeable  through  their 
peculiar  shape  are  called  after  him,  e.  g.,  the  thistle,  the  piercer  of  K'nu'i- 
kamtch,  K'mukamtcham  kii'k.  A  peculiar  haze  sometimes  perceptible  in 
the  west  or  northwest,  shnuish,  is  regarded  as  his  precursor  or  that  of  his 
son  Aishish. 

Although  but  a  passing  mention  is  made  of  a  wife  or  wives  of  liis, 
l\.'mi\kamtcli  has  a  family.  The  mytlis  speak*  of  a  father,  of  a  daughter, 
and  of  AiVliish,  his  son  "by  adoption,"  as  members  of  it.      The  name  of  his 

*  Cf.  Text.s,  pg.  100,  2:  .skiiki'sli  p'tis-lulsliani.     Meution  is  iiiiidc  of  one-eyed  wives 
of  Ske'l  iukI  of  Tehdslikai. 
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daughter  is  not  given,  but  she  represents  the  clouded  or  mottled  evening 
sky.  When  she  leads  him  to  the  under-world  they  meet  there  a  vast  crowd 
of  spirits,  who  for  five  nights  dance  in  a  large  circle  around  a  fire,  and  on 
each  of  the  intervening  days  are  changed  into  dr}'  bones.  K'mukamtch 
takes  with  him  some  of  these  in  a  bag,  and  when  reaching  the  horizon  at 
daybreak  throws  the  bones  arouml  the  world  in  pairs  and  creates  tribes 
from  them,  the  Modoc  tribe  being  the  last  of  these.  Then  he  travels  in  the 
path  of  the  sun  till  he  reaches  the  zenith,  builds  his  lodge,  and  lives  there 
now  with  his  daughter. 

K'mukamtch  also  figures  as  the  culture-hero  of  his  people ;  but  since 
he  does  so  only  in  one  of  the  myths  which  came  to  our  knowledge,  this 
myth  may  be  borrowed  from  some  neighboring  tribe.  In  that  myth  the 
primitive  arts  and  practices,  as  hunting  and  bow-and-arrow  making,  are 
taught  by  him  to  men,  as  was  done  also  by  Quetzalcoatl,  by  Botchika,  and 
in  Oregon  by  the  Flint-Boy  of  the  Kalapuyas,  in  whom  the  sun's  rays  were 
jiersonified. 

What  the  national  myths  relate  of  him  is  not  of  a  nature  to  make 
him  an  object  of  divine  veneration.  He  resembles  men  in  every  particular, 
is  born  and  dies,  acts  like  other  Indians,  travels  about  with  companions, 
starts  on  gambling  jaunts,  is  indigent  and  often  in  want,  and  experiences 
more  misery  throughout  his  eventful  career  than  Zeus  ever  did  on  account 
of  his  illicit  love-making.  Like  the  chief  gods  of  other  Indian  nations,  he 
is  the  great  deceiver  and  trickster  for  all  those  that  have  dealings  with  him, 
is  attacked  and  drubbed  repeatedly  for  his  meanness  and  crimes ;  but  after 
coming  out  "second  best"  or  being  killed  over  and  over  he  recuperates 
and  comes  to  life  again  just  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  him. 
Compared  with  other  fictions  representing  powers  of  nature,  he  is  fully  the 
equal  of  such  characters  as  Nanabozho  and  Gluskap,  or  of  the  Kayowe 
demiurge  Si'nti,  "the  Deceiver."  Some  of  the  most  attractive  fictions  de- 
scribe the  various  tricks  and  stratagems  by  which  K'mukamtch  allures  his 
son  Aishish  into  perilous  situations,  from  which  rescue  seems  impossible. 
Prompted  1)}'  him  to  climb  a  tall  pine-tree,  he  would  have  perished  on  it 
by  hunger  had  not  his  charitable  wives,  the  butterflies,  succored  him  in 
time.     The  general  conflagration  by  which  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants 
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were  consumed  through  a  rain  of  burning  pitch  was  also  brought  about 
by  K'mukamtch's  hatred  for  his  son.  Aishish  escapes  from  this  inhuman 
persecution,  and  subsequently  seeks  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  father. 
Aishish's  son  jerks  off  the  glowing  tobacco-pipe  from  his  grandfather's  neck 
and  throws  it  into  the  fire;  Aishish  pushes  it  farther  into  the  flames  until 
burnt,  and  thereby  K'mukamtch's  death  is  brought  about. 

It  is  singular  that  when  he  and  his  son  Aishish  are  expected  to  join 
social  or  gambling  parties  the  other  participants  always  experience  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  one  from  the  other.  The  camp-fire  which 
K'miikamtch  made  on  approaching  the  meeting-place  was  .burning  badly, 
the  smoke  seeming  almost  to  stifle  the  flames;  but  that  of  his  son,  purple- 
blue  in  color,  sent  the  smoke  straight  up,  while  the  fire  of  Silver  Fox,  the 
companion  of  K'miikamtch,  was  3'ellow.  When  shooting  at  the  mark,  Aish- 
ish's arrow  hit  it  every  time,  but  the  arrow  of  K'miikamtch  struck  the  ground 
short  of  the  mark.  While  gambling,  Aishish  became  the  Avinner  of  all  his 
companion's  stakes. 

Assuming  the  mask  of  the  Marten  (Ske'l,  Skeiamtch),  K'miikamtch 
sends  out  his  younger  brother.  Weasel  (Tchashkai),  to  look  out  for  one- 
eyed  women  and  to  bring  them  home  as  wives  (Texts,  pp.  107-1  l.S). 
Both  try  to  stop  the  Northwind  and  the  Southwind  at  the  very  orifice 
whence  they  are  blowing.  Weasel  loses  his  life  in  the  attempt,  but  Marten 
kills  both  winds.  After  Weasel  has  come  to  life  again,  both  proceed  to  the 
lodge  of  the  five  brothers,  the  Thunders.  When  inside  of  the  lodge  Marten 
puts  on  the  head-cover  of  the  dead  Northwind,  and  the  Thunders  feel  his 
gigantic  power.  At  night  an  internecine  right  takes  place  between  the 
brothers,  and  while  their  lodge  is  on  fire  their  hearts  explode  in  succession. 

From  the  almost  infinite  wealth  of  Klamath  folklore  many  more  par- 
ticulars about  this  chief  deity  could  be  adduced,  l)ut  what  stands  above  is 
amply  sufficient  to  indicate  the  ])owers  of  nature  wliicli  he  represents. 
The  facts  that  Wan  or  Wan;ika,  the  sun-lialo,  is  his  constant  companion* 
and  that  the  seat  in  the  sky  which  he  constantly  holds  is  that  of  the  sun  at 

*  The  sun-halo  is  au  importaut  factor  iu  some  Indiau  mythologies.  The  Zuiii 
Iu<liaii.s  say  that  when  a  storm  is  brewing  the  sun  retreats  into  his  house,  wliicli  ho 
linilt  for  his  safety,  and  after  the  storm  lie  leaves  it  again.  Among  th"  Zufiis  tlit^  sun 
IS  tlic  jiriiieipal  iJeity  also. 
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noontime,  would  ulone  suffice  to  show  that  he  represents  tlie  situ,  the  most 
potent,  we  may  say  unique  factor  in   giving  Hfe,  nourishment,  and  health 
to  living  organisms,  the  most  important  of  the  sky-gods,  and  the  great 
center  of  myth  production  among  all  nations  of  the  world.     In  one  of  the 
Modoc  myths  it  is  stated  that  "at  the  call  of  the  morning  star  K'mush 
sprang  from  the  ashes  (of  the  fiery  sky  or  aurora)  as  hale  aud  as  bright  as 
ever,  and  so  will  he  continue  to  live  as  long  as  the  (solar)  disk  and  the 
morning  star  shall  last,  for  the  morning  star  is  the  'medicine'  (muluash?) 
of  the  disk."     In  other  myths  he  appears  in  the  form  of  the  golden  or 
bright  I'iiA-,  inhabiiing  tiie  higher  mountain  ridges  and  becoming  the  suitor 
of  females  afterwards  deified.     Thus,  like  Hor,  Ra,  and  Atum,  he  appears 
sometimes  as  the  morning  sun,  at  other  times  as  the  noonday  aud  evening 
sun,  and  in  the  myths  referring  to  weather  he  is  either  the  summer  or  the 
winter  sun.     The  burning  pipe  which  Aishish's  sou  takes  from  his  grand- 
father and  destroys  in  the  camp-fire  represents  the  sun  setting  in  a  glowing 
red  evening  sky.     As  the  sunnner  sun  with  his  gigantic  power  he  brings 
on  a  conflagration  of'  the  world  and  as  a  cloud-gatherer  he  causes  an  imui- 
dation.     In  the  warm  season  he  appears  wrapt  up  in  haze  and  fogs,  which 
the  myth  in  its  imagery  represents  as  "a  smoky  camp-fire,"  almost  impen- 
etrable to  the  .sun-rays:   "his  arrows  fall  to  the  ground  before  they  reach 
the  mark."*     To  typif)'  his  sagacity  aud  onniiscience,  K'mukamtch  appears 
under  the  syml)olic  mask  of  a  quadruped,  the  pine-marten  or  Ske'l,  in  Modoc 
Tchke  1,  which  changes  its  black  winter  fur  to  a  brown  coating  in  the  hot 
months  of  the  year,  and  thereby  became  a  sort  of  ])ortent  to  the  Indian. 
Similar  changes  occur  with  all  the  fur  animals,  but  with  the  marten  the 
difference  in  the  color  appears  to  be  greater  than  with  others.     Skei  sends 
his  brother  Tchashgai,  or  Weasel,  to  obtain  one-eyed  women  for  both,  these 
being  sun  and  moon,  which  the  E.skimos  also  represent  as  one-eyed,  deified 
persons.!     The  North  wind,  which  is  blowing  in  alternation  with  the  South 
wind,  is  attacked  and  killed  by  Ske'l.     Here  Ske'l  represents  the  sun  of  the 
summer  months,  for  the  summer's  heat  defeats  the  cold  blasts  of  the  wintry 

•  Texts,  pp.  99,  4  (shldyaks  ak),  and  5. 

+  Cf.  till' Maidu  m.ytli  of  KodoYainpf'  iu  Stephen  I'owers's  "California  Tribes;" 
Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  III,  'M-i. 
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and  equinoctial  seasons;  when  be  places  the  North  wind's  hat  upon  his  head 
he  puts  an  end  to  the  noise  of  the  Thunder  brothers  and  then  represents 
the  wintry  sun. 

The  attitude  which  K'mukamtch  observes  toward  his  son  Aishish  will 
be  spoken  of  under  the  next  headin*,'-.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  former's 
position  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  that  of  a  solar  deity;  several  of  his 
attributes  make  him  also  a  god  of  the  sky,  or  at  least  of  the  clouds,  for 
clouds  and  the  weather's  changes  are  due  to  the  sun's  agency.  When  the 
sun  is  environed  l)y  lamb-clouds,  or  a  mottled  sky,  this  is  figuratively  ex- 
pressed by:  "K'mukamtch  has  taken  the  beaded  garments  of  Aishish  and 
dressed  himself  in  them."  A  peculiar  red  smoke  or  haze  appearing  in  the 
northwestern  or  western  sky,  shnuish,  announces  his  arrival ;  he  is  also 
recognizable  by  his  bulky  postei'iors,  or,  as  the  Modocs  say  of  him:  "K'mu- 
kamtch miinish  kutulish  gitko."  By  this  they  evidently  refer  to  the  white 
and  heavy,  mountain-shaped  summer  clouds. 

Greek  mythology  depicts  the  fecundation  of  the  earth  by  rain  showers 
and  thunder  storms  as  the  illicit  amours  of  the  sky-god  Zeus  with  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  mortal  men.  Exactly  in  the  same  manner  K'nii'ikamtch, 
as  sky -god,  seeks  to  approach  illicitly  the  numerous  wives  of  Aishish,  of 
whom  the  majority  refuse  him,  though  he  has  by  some  stratagem  previously 
removed  their  husband  from  the  scene. 

In  the  aboriginal  mind  the  creation  of  organisms,  vegetal  and  animal, 
seems  to  be  in  connection  with  the  fecundation  of  the  earth,  whereas  the 
creation  of  the  earth,  world,  or  universe  implies  an  act  entirely  diflerent. 
All  the  names  of  Klamath  localities  are  said  to  come  from  K'nuikamtch. 
The  manner  in  wliicli  he  created  plants  and  animals  was,  as  we  are  told  in 
one  Modoc  myth,  by  thlnkiruj  and  by  wishiuf/,  this  probably  im])lying  that 
after  forming  an  idea  of  some  creature  he  made  that  idea  a  reality  by  the 
strong  energy  of  his  will.  Many  creatures,  especially  birds  and  quadru- 
peds— even  men — the  myths  tell  us,  were  l^rought  forth  by  him  in  this 
manner.  The  moral  qualities  ascribed  to  this  deity  are  in  keeping  with 
what  is  known  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  powers.  He  provides  for 
mankind,  which  he  has  created,  but  does  not  tolerate  any  contravention  of 
his  will ;  for  he  punishes  bad  characters  by  changing  them  into  rocks  or  by 
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burning  them.  Our  ideas  of  justice,  equity,  protection,  or  love  towards  men 
do  not  and  can  not  enter  into  the  spiritual  range  of  a  god  whose  prototype 
is  constituted  of  physical  powers  only. 

AfsnisH. 

^ait'crcti  fioi  xfjvoi  l'6oi  Osol6iv. 

Aishish,  or  Aishishamtch,  the  second  in  importance  among  the  Klamatli 
deities,  and  certainly  the  most  popular  of  all,  is  the  son  of  the  world-creator, 
K'mukamtch,  and  also  his  companion  and  rival.  He  is  beautiful  in  a})pear- 
ance,  beloved  and  admired  by  men,  and  is  the  husband  of  many  wives, 
selected  by  him  among  the  birds,  butterflies,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds. 
His  name  signifies  the  one  secreted  or  concealed,  and  was  given  him  at  the 
time  of  his  birth;  and  since  "The  Birth  of  Aishish"  myth  explains  the 
nature  and  position  of  this  deity  better  than  any  other  myth,  I  translate  it 
in  full  from  the  Indian  text  obtained  from  a  Modoc  woman  at  the  Modoc 
Reservation,  Indian  Territory.*  The  name  of  Aishish's  mythic  mother,  as 
other  natives  informed  me,  is  Le=tkakawash.  This  is  an  Oregonian  bird  of 
the  size  of  the  tcho'kshash,  or  blackbird,  with  a  brilliant  red  or  yellow 
plumage,  colors  rarely  found  in  birds  of  that  western  State.  Ornithologists 
identify  it  witli  the  Louisiana  tanager:  Pyranga  Judoviciana.  Thus  the  bird 
is  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the  bright  sky  at  moonrise  or  sunrise,  which 
phenomenon  Aishish's  mother  is  representing.     The  myth  runs  as  follows: 

In  order  to  cremate  the  body  of  an  old  sorceress,  Le4kakawash  gath- 
ered wood  while  carrying  her  baby  son  on  the  back,  piled  up  the  wood  and 
set  up  the  ceremonial  mourning  wail.  Proposing  to  leap  into  the  fire  her- 
self, she  was  uncertain  what  to  do  with  her  son.  She  histened  him  tightly 
to  her  back,  and  when  she  liad  applied  the  fire  K'mukamtch  perceived  that 
she  was  in  tears  and  ready  to  leap  into  the  burning  pile.  "What  on  earth 
is  this  pretty  woman  going  to  do?"  said  he  to  himself;  and  when  he  saw 
her  retreat  more  than  once  before  accomplishing  the  dangerous  leap  he  ap- 
proached, intending  to  reach  her  in  time  to  restrain  her ;  but  she  rushed 

•  The  myth  of  Aishish's  birth  forms  a  portion  of  a  loug  cyclus  of  related  m.vths, 
with  the  title:  Aishishain  shapkalii'ash  wiiilarnm'ilasliti.  I  obtained  tliein  from  Lucy 
Faithfnl,  wife  of  Stiitilatko,  or  '•  Faithful  William  ;"  of.  Dictionary,  p.  412. 
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into  the  fire,  and  K'aiiikamtcb,  regretting  to  liave  arrived  too  late,  man- 
aged, however,  to  withdraw  from  her  back  the  baby,  and  to  rescue  it.  He 
wept  as  he  carried  the  child  off  in  his  arms.  But  where  should  he  place  it? 
If  he  placed  it  on  his  forehead  it  would  look  quite  ugly,  thought  he;  there- 
fore he  placed  it  on  his  knee  and  went  home.  He  complained  that  he  had 
an  ulcer  upon  his  knee,  and  asked  his  daughter  to  open  it,  for  it  pained  him 
excruciatingly.  She  spread  a  sheet  under  the  knee  and  another  over  it,  to 
squeeze  the  ulcer  open  He  exclaimed:  "It  hurts  me  terribly!  Go  eas}'! 
Be  careful!"  Then  she  replied:  "What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Some- 
thing like  hair  comes  out  in  a  liunch  from  the  core.  Why  does  it  look  like 
hair?"  And  when  the  baby  appeared  on  the  surface  and  began  to  cry  she 
said:  "What  have  you  been  doing?  I  have  suspected  you  for  quite  a 
while  before!"  And  the  babe  cried  and  cried,  until  the  "father"  proposed  to 
give  a  name  to  him.  None  was  found  to  answer,  for  the  child  cried  on  and 
on.  Then  he  proposed  to  call  it  Aishilam'nash  ("the  one  secreted  about  the 
body").  This  stopped  its  cries  somewhat,  but  not  entirely;  .so  he  proposed 
the  name  Aishish,  and  then  it  became  restful  and  quiet.  So  the  child  grew 
up  with  this  name,  then  lived  in  the  company  of  K'mukamtch,  became  an 
expert  in  making  shirts,  and  when  gambling  won  all  the  stakes,  even  from 
his  father,  who  became  jealous  on  account  of  his  superiority.* 

This  is  the  extent  of  the  myth  so  far  as  needed  for  our  purpose.  The 
jealousy  of  the  grim  and  demoniac  K'mukamtch  against  his  more  popular 
son  forms  the  subject  of  a  considerable  number  of  Aishish  myths,  which 
are  highly  imaginative  and  interesting.  By  various  stratagems  based  on 
low  cunning  he  brings  his  son  into  perilous  positions,  from  which  he  is  res- 
cued only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  by  others,  or  is  perishing  in  the  attempt 
to  save  himself  Meantime  he  is  robbed  of  his  garments  by  his  "father." 
These  constant  persecutions  finally  force  Aishish  to  revenge  himself  upon 
his  father,  who  is  killed  by  him  repeatedly,  but  not  by  any  means  so  often 
as  he  is  killed  himself 


•The  connection  of  the  mythic  pyre  of  self  sacrifice  with  the  daicn  is  not  only 
based  on  similarity  of  nature,  but  aLso  ou  etymological  sroands;  for  the  verb  ni'lka, 
it  dawns,  with  slight  vocali(!  change  turns  into  nt-lka,  n61;/a,  to  be  on  fire.  Cf.  tlie 
Latin  aurora,  which  is  a  derivative  of  urere,  to  burn,  and  Appendix  VI  to  Grammar, 
PI>.  TOfi.  707. 
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Aisliish's  camp  fire  is  of  a  clear,  bright  purplish-blue  color  (yamnash- 
ptchi):  he  makes  his  shirts  with  his  own  hands  and  ornaments  these  and 
his  leggings  with  all  sorts  of  beads  As  a  marksman  he  excels  all  his 
companions,  whose  arrows  do  not  even  strike  the  target  (Texts,  pag.  i»9, 
4-6).  According  to  the  Modoc  story  his  wives  are  Mole,  Badger,  Porcu- 
pine, Bitch,  Crane,  Mallard,  two  Maidiktak-birds,  Wren,  Tchektitibird, 
Yauliliks  or  Snowbird,  Butterfly,  and  a  host  of  others;  the  Klamath  Lake 
myth  (Texts,  p.  9!),  I).  10)  names  five:  Coot,  Long-tailed  Squirrel,  Crane, 
Mallard,  Chaffinch.  Tcluishkai  or  Weasel,  the  younger  brother  of  Ske'l, 
scmetimes  plays  the  part  of  Aishish,  but  he  is  not  found  in  this  quality  so 
constantly  as  his  bi'other  Ske'l  is  in  that  of  K'mukanitch. 

The  various  attributes  ascribed  to  this  deity  by  the  myths  show  Ai'shish 
to  be  in  many  respects  similar  to  Quetzalcoatl  of  Nahuatl  mythology,  Avho 
has  been  made  alternately  the  genius  of  the  morning  star,  of  the  calendar 
and  of  the  atmospheric  changes.  As  to  Aishish  and  the  personal  beauty 
invariably  ascribed  to  him,  it  may  appear  doul)tful,  in  view  of  so  manj- 
other  complex  attributes,  which  idea  was  the  starting-point  that  created  this 
mythic  figure,  and  subsequently  gathered  other  but  less  material  attributes 
about  this  son  of  the  sun.  He  could  represent  originally  the  morning  star, 
or  the  rainbow  or  the  moon,  but  after  mature  reflection  upon  his  complex 
attitudes  I  now  believe  him  to  be  a  lunar  deity.  The  splendor  of  the  full 
moon  is  of  a  yellow  hue,  like  Afshish's  camp  fire  (kaka'kli)  and  the  shadow 
of  the  famished  Aishish,  as  seen  from  1)elow  through  the  pine-trees  of  the 
forest,  is  the  narrow  crescent  of  the  waxing  moon  following  its  disappear- 
ance at  the  new  moon  period.  At  the  new  or  "dead"  moon  Aishish  is  fam- 
ished or  dead,  to  revive  again  on  the  days  following,  and  this,  like  other 
phases  of  the  moon,  which  result  from  her  changeable  position  in  regard  to 
the  sun,  are  represented  to  be  the  result  of  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of 
K'mi'ikamtcli  against  Aishish — and  whenever  Aishish  succeeds  in  killing  his 
father,  this  inq)lies  the  decrease  of  sun-heat  during  the  winter  season.  No 
myth  shows  a  more  striking  analogy  to  the  "Birth  of  Aishish"  than  that  of 
the  birth  of  Bacchus  from  tlie  thigh  of  Zeus  after  the  destruction  of  his 
mother  Semele  by  a  thunder -stroke  caused  by  Zeus,  the  Sky-god. 

The  moon  is  the  originator  of  the  months,  and  the  progress  of  the 
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months  brings  on  the  seasons  with  the  new  life  seen  sprouting  up  every- 
where during  spring  and  summer.  So  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  which  are 
the  first  to  appear  after  the  h^ng  winter  months  are  considered  as  the  wives 
of  Ai'shish,  and  the  flowers  of  summer  vegetation  are  the  beads  of  his  gai-- 
ments.  He  enjoys  more  popularitv  than  his  lather,  for  the  moon's  light  is 
mild,  not  burning  nor  offensive,  nor  does  it  dry  up  vegetation  and  make 
men  and  beasts  drowsy  like  the  rays  of  the  midday  sun.  Many  nations 
also  believe  that  the  changes  of  weather  are  partly  due  to  the  phases  of  the 
moon.  Although  the  "Birth  of  Aishish"  myth  obtained  by  me  represents 
Aishish  rather  as  the  adopted  than  as  the  real  son  of  K'mukamtch,  other 
myths  state  him  to  be  his  son  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  sun-disk  to 
the  red  sky  of  tlie  morning  or  evening,  symbolized  by  the  woman  Le=tka- 
kawash.  We  must  recall  to  mind  that  the  term  for  father,  p'tishap,  in 
Modoc  t'shishap,  is  really  the  nourisher,  feeder,  and  not  the  progenitor,  for 
it  is  a  dei'ivative  from  t'shin  to  (/roio*  Most  other  mythologies  consider  the 
relation  of  sun  to  moon  as  that  of  man  to  wife,  or  of  wife  to  man  (cf.  Deus 
Lunus),  but  here  the  thing  is  different.  There  are  no  female  characters  of 
importance  in  Klamath  mythology,  nor  does  the  language  distinguish 
granniiatically  between  the  sexes. 

The  difficulty  which  we  experience  to  distinguish  solar  end  lunar  dei- 
ties from  each  other  in  some  of  the  American  religions  is  caused  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  many  languages  of  this  western  hemisphere  the  terra 
for  sun  and  for  moon  is  the  same.  In  such  languages  both  orbs  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  b}'  being  called  day-luminary,  or  night-sun,  night- 
luminary,  and  with  some  tribes  the  belief  lias  been  found,  that  both  are 
actuallv  the  same  celestial  body,  one  being  merely  the  image  or  shadow  of 
the  other.  In  the  Maskoki  languages  hasi  answers  for  both,  but  the  moon 
is  commonly  called  ni'li  liasi  or  "night  sun."  In  the  Tonica  language  tax- 
tchiksh,  abbrev.  ta^tchi  stands  for  sun,  moon,  and  star,  but  the  moon  is 
usually  named  la-u  ta^tchi  "night  luminary,"  the  stars  taxtchi  tipuld, 
while  the  sun  is  either  a;(shukun  ta/tchi,  "day  luminary"  or  simply  ta^- 
tchi.  Of  the  Tinne  languages  many  have  tsa,  sa,  of  the  Algonkin  languages 
kisis  or  parallel  forms  for  both  celestial  bodies,  separate  distinctions  being 

•  Cf.  the  Grammar,  in  Appendix  VI,  p,  710. 
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added  for  "day"  and  "night."  In  the  Tsinusian  and  in  some  of  the  Selisli 
dialects  the  terms  for  both  also  agree,  but  in  the  Shoshonian  and  Pueblo 
languages  they  differ  entirely.  In  Utah  and  other  Shoslionian  dialects  the 
term  for  moon  shows  the  archaic  or  reverential  suffi.K  -pits,  -piits  previoush" 
noticed  (raa-atawa-plts  in  Utah),  which  closely  corresponds  to  naXaiq>aTo^ 
as  used  in  tlie  Homeric  poems. 

While  the  sun  divides  time  into  days,  seasons,  and  years,  our  sections 
of  time  called  weeks  (quarters  of  the  moon)  and  montlis  (lunations,  moons) 
are  due  to  the  revolutions  of  the  moon.  This  is  what  caused  the  Klamath 
Indians  to  call  botli  orbs  by  the  same  name :  shapash  the  one  who  tells, 
which  signifies:  "which  tells  the  time,"  or  "time  measurer."  For  the  moon 
a  parallel  form  e.xists  in  the  Timucua,  once  spoken  in  Florida:  acu4nba  ster 
tvhich  teJJs,  viz:  "star  measuring  the  time"  and  in  the  name  of  the  Egvptian 
moon-god  Tehuti,  called  Thoth  by  the  Gi'eeks,*  also  in  our  Germanic  nuhi, 
English:  mnou.  Germ.  Mond,  "the  measurer." 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  moon  appears  under  different  names,  for  in 
Klamath  she  is  also  called  ukauxosh  "the  one  broken  to  pieces."  This 
term  never  applies  to  the  sun,  l)ut  only  to  the  moon  in  the  four  pliases,  as  a 
changeable  body.f  Originally  this  was  only  an  epithet  of  the  moon,  but  in 
cour.se  of  time  it  gave  origin  to  a  separate  deity,  for  Ukav'ipjosh  distinctly 
appears  as  moon-god  in  a  myth,  whicli  relates  his  marriage  to  Weketash,  a 
frog-woman  living  with  ten  beautiful  sisters  on  the  west  side  of  Upper  Kla- 
math Lake.  Ukav'i;josh  now  carries  her,  the  frog,  in  liis  heart,  and  this  is 
what  we  are  wont  to  call  "the  man  in  the  moon."  Should  onlv  a  little  bit 
be  left  of  him  when  in  the  bear's  mouth  (referring  to  eclipse),  she  would  be 
able  to  bring  liim  to  life  again. 

LfiME-ISH    OR    THUNDER. 

All  elementary  deities  in  the  Klamath  religion,  except  K'mukamtch 
and  Aishish,  are  mysterious,  shadowy  beings,  not  sufficiently  anthropomor- 

*  Various  functions  are  ,nssi<jned  to  Telmti;  his  symbol  is  tlie  >7)M-crane,  whose 
long,  padng  steps  evidently  suggested  to  the  iiiytli makers  ol  Egypt  the  idea,  that 
he  was  measuring  the  earth.  Tiie  name.  Teluiti  is  derived  from  tlie  Egyptian  verb 
te^u  to  be  full,  for  the  measuring  of  li(|iii(ls,  grains,  etc.,  is  efl'ected  by  filling  vases 
possessed  of  certain  cubic  dimensions. 

\  Derived  from  nlia  iikna  to  lawrk  t"  piices. 
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phized  and  too  dimly  defined  to  deserve  the  name  "^ods."  Those  among 
them  that  are  most  frequently  mentioned  in  myths  and  popular  stories  are 
the  genii  of  the  Thunder  and  of  the  AVinds. 

The  genius  of  the  Thunder,  Leme'-ish,  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a 
single  person,  or  abstract  mythic  being,  but  more  frequently  as  a  company 
of  five  brothers,  the  Thunders  or  Lemelem^-ish.  At  times  they  make  tliem- 
selves  formidable,  for  their  terrible  weapon  is  the  lightning  or  thunderbolt; 
they  cleave  the  mountains,  rocks,  and  trees,  kill,  roast,  and  devour  human 
beings,  in  which  character  they  are  called  maklaks-papish.  The  interior 
of  their  lodge  is  dark,  for  a  sky  obscured  by  a  thunderstorm  is  lacking  the 
full  daylight.  K'mukamtch  entering  the  lodge,  disguised  as  the  "  strong 
man"  under  the  mask  of  Ske'l  or  pine-marten,  annihilates  them,  for  the 
winter  sky  with  its  cold  blasts  is  antagonistic  to  the  display  of  celestial  elec- 
tricity. The  eldest  of  the  Thunders  is  married  to  Skiile,  the  meadow  lark, 
who  is  the  sister  of  pine  marten.  After  having  made  themselves  thoroughly 
odious  upon  the  earth,  they  were,  as  the  myth  tells  us,  relegated  to  the  far- 
off  skies,  where  they  can  frighten  the  people  by  their  noise  only  and  do  no 
further  harm 

The  parents  of  the  Thunders  are  supposed  to  live  in  a  small  hut  or 
kaydta,  and  in  their  stead  two  dogs  are  often  mentioned  as  accompanying 
the  Thunders.  Of  these  there  are  five,  because  the  thunder  rolling  along 
the  mountains  is  heard  in  repeated  peals,  and  these  peals  are  in  the  myths 
likened  to  repeated  explosions  of  the  Thunders'  hearts.  The  shooting  up 
of  lightnings  from  the  earth  to  the  skies  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  their 
home  is  underground,  and  tiiat  the  lightnings  coming  down  from  the  skies 
are  simply  the  Thunders  returning  to  their  homes.  As  the  spirit  of  the 
Thunder  YayayA-ash  is  mentioned  in  a  mythic  tale. 

The  Thunder-hird,  which  plaj-s  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  myths  of  the 
Eastern  and  Northwestern  tribes,  does  not  appear  here  under  this  name, 
but  is  represented  in  some  stories  by  the  Raven  or  Kak.* 

•  The  belief  iu  tlie  Thunder- bird  is  found  more  frequently  among  Northern  than 
among  Soutiieru  Indians.  Cf.  "The  Thunder-bird  amongst  the  Algonkins,"  by  A. 
F.  Chamberlain,  Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan.,  1890,  pp.  51-54;  and  my  "Migration 
Legend  of  the  Creek  Indians,"  vol.  2,  49. 
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yImash  and  mt^tash. 

North  wind  (Vaniash)  and  South  wind  (Miiasli)  are  more  important  to 
the  inliabitants  of  the  Klamath  highhinds  than  anj^  of  the  otlier  winds,  and 
therefore  are  mentioned  more  frequently.  Winds  always  appear  in  con- 
nection with  Iv'nu\kamtch  or  his  representative  among  the  animals,  Ske'l. 
Thus  when  Ske'l  visits  his  sister,  Meadow  Lark,  who  is  married  to  the 
oldest  of  the  Thunders,  he  is  accompanied  bv  Kak  (the  Raven,  or  storm- 
bird),  Yamash,  Tchakinksh,  Yewash,  Muasli,  Tkalamash,  and  Gru'pashtish. 
The  Thunder  receives  and  feeds  them  with  the  Ijlood  of  the  people  slain  by 
him. 

The  confiict  between  Ske'l  and  Tchashkai  on  one  side  and  the  Winds 
on  the  other  is  related  on  page  111  of  the  Texts  and  is  purely  meteorolog- 
ical. The  South  Wind  obscures  by  clouds  the  tace  of  the  moon,  and  thus 
kills  him  temporarily;  but  when  the  sunnuer  sun  appears  in  the  form  of 
Ske'l  both  winds  disappear  at  once  to  make  room  to  an  unclouded  sky. 
The  hat  of  the  dead  Yamash  afterwards  serves  to  frighten  the  Thunders,  as 
related  on  the  same  pag-e.  Which  was  the  southern  home  of  Muash  is  not 
pointed  out  in  the  myth.s,  but  that  of  Yamash  was  Yamsi  Mountain,  which 
is  called  after  him.  Yamash  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  Kabibo- 
nokka  or  Northwind  of  the  Ojibwe  Indians,  and  is  as  much  an  object  of 
folklore  as  he  is.  In  other  mythologies  of  America  the  winds  are  the 
blasts  of  monsters  or  big  beasts;  for  the  animism  prevailing  in  all  the 
ancient  myths  requires  them  to  be  the  manifestation  of  some  living  being. 

KAILA    OR    THE   EARTH. 

The  Earth  is  regarded  by  these  Indians  as  a  mysterious,  shadowy 
power  of  incalculable  energies  and  influences,  rather  mischievous  and 
wicked  than  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  Indians  ascribe  anger  and  other 
passions  to  it,  but  never  personify  it  in  clearer  outlines  than  the  ancients 
did  their  "£p«  and  Tellus;  and  it  never  appears  as  an  active  deity  in  the 
numerous  mvthic  tales  gathered  by  Mr.  Curtin  for  the  collection  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.  I  know  of  it  oidy  through  the  song-lines  gathered 
by  myself  from  individuals  of  both  tribes. 

Amon"-  all  nations  of  the  world  wo  tind  the  idea,  which  is  real  as  well 
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as  poetical,  that  the  Earth  is  our  common  mother.  "She  is  dealing  out  her 
bountiful  gifts  to  her  children,  the  human  beings,  without  envy  or  restraint, 
in  the  shape  of  corn,  fruits,  and  esculent  roots.  Her  eyes  are  the  lakes  and 
ponds  disseminated  over  the  green  surface  of  the  plains,  her  breasts  are  the 
hills  and  hillocks;  and  the  rivulets  and  brooks  irrigating  the  valleys  are  the 
milk  flowing  from  her  breasts."  This  is  the  poetical  imagery  in  use  among 
the  Eastern  Indians  when  the  Earth  is  mentioned  to  them.*  The  idea  that 
earthquakes  and  unaccountable  tremors  or  noises  within  the  bodv  of  the 
earth,  also  the  malarial  fevers,  are  the  utterances  of  threat  or  displeasure 
at  the  misdoings  of  mankind,  is  as  general  among  Indians  as  among  other 
nations,  and  a  consequence  of  the  animistic  tendency  of  primitive  nations. 
The  Indian  prophet  Smux<T'le  at  Priest  Rapids,  on  Middle  Columbia  River, 
and  his  numerous  followers,  called  the  "Dreamers,"  from  the  implicit  faith 
these  Sahaptin  sectarians  place  in  dreams,  dissuade  their  adherents  from 
tilhng  the  ground,  as  the  white  man  does;  "for  it  is  a  sin  to  wound  or  cut, 
tear  up  or  scratch  our  common  mother  by  agricultural  pursuits;  she  will 
revenge  herself  on  the  whites  and  on  the  Indians  following  their  example 
by  opening  her  bosom  and  engulfing  such  malefactors  for  their  misdeeds." 
This  advice  was  probably  caused  by  the  common  observation  that  ground 
recently  broken  up  exhales  miasmas  deleterious  to  all  people  dwelling  near. 

That  the  Earth  was  regarded  as  an  animate  if  not  personified  being  is 
shown  by  the  form  kiiilash  of  the  objective  case  (125,  1),  this  case  being 
formed  in  -ash  only  in  terms  applied  to  man  and  quadrupeds.  Their  myth 
of  the  earth's  creation  of  course  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  globe,  but  only 
to  the  small  part  of  North  America  known  to  these  Indians.  Tiie  earth's 
interior  is  also  the  home  of  the  Thunders,  because  lightnings  are  often 
observed  to  shoot  up  from  the  earth  into  the  skies. 

Special  songs  referring  to  the  Earth  are  contained  in  175;  16:  kiii'la 
nu  shuinAUa;    176;    3  kjiila  ai  nii  walta;    158;  48  kailanti  nu  shilshila — 


*  After  TecmiisoU  had  delivered  a  speech  to  Governor  Harrison  at  Vinceniies,  in 
1811,  he  was  ottered  a  cliair  by  tlie  interpreter,  wlio  said  to  him:  "Your  lather 
requests  you  to  take  a  chair."  To  tliis  Tecumseh  made,  witli  great  dignity  of  expres- 
sion, an  answer  which  has  since  become  classical :  "  The  nun  is  my  father,  and  the 
earth  is  my  mother  ;  and  on  her  Ijosom  will  I  repose,^'  and  immediately  seated  himself, 
in  the  Indian  manner,  upon  the  ground. 
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the  two  latter  alluding  to  riiniblings  below  the  eartii'is  surtace.  lu  the  song 
192;  3  the  term  h;ini(>la  should  be  changed  to  t'hiimola,  temola,  ivas  covered 
with  Ji(tze  or  )iiist,  a  phenomenon  often  producuig  malarial  and  other  fevers, 
and  therefore  regarded  by  these  Indians  as  of  bad  augury.  Other  passages 
mentioning  the  Earth,  personified  or  not,  are  quoted  in  Dictionary,  p.  12o; 
in  one  of  these,  K'nu'ikamtch  is  threatening  to  "  whirl  the  earth  around"  in 
a  dance,  and  probably  this  song  forms  part  of  some  mythic  story.  (Texts, 
pg.  1!»2:  9.) 

MUNATALKNI. 

Besides  the  Earth  there  is  another  chthonic  deity  known  to  the  Kla- 
math people,  ilunatalkni  or  the  Genius  of  the  Underworld.  I  have  met  his 
name  in  one  storv  only,  which  is  that  of  the  creation  and  first  sojourn 
of  the  people  around  Wood  River,  between  Fort  Klamatli  and  the  Upper 
Klamath  Lake.  English-speaking  Indians  readily  identify  him  with  our 
devil;  but  no  wicked  or  immoral  qualities  are  ascribed  to  liim,  as  morals 
enter  into  the  religious  ideas  of  the  hunter  tribes  but  sporadically.  There 
is  something  of  the  aboriginal  in  him,  and  he  is  also  called  Lemunakni,  the 
signification  of  both  names  being  analogous. 

He  appears  in  the  following  tale:  When  K'mukamtch  created  this 
world,  he  made  one  man,  and  one  woman  intended  to  be  the  man's  sister. 
The  cieator  placed  them  in  a  garden  (hashuash)  studded  with  trees  produc- 
ing sweet  fruits  and  built  a  house  for  them.  The  adjoining  stable  con- 
tained domestic  animals  for  their  use.  All  this  was  upon  the  prairie 
watered  by  Wood  River.  Man  and  woman  were  both  blind,  and  had  to 
remain  so  until  the  fruits  would  be  ripe.  K'mukamtch  told  them  he  would 
visit  them  on  a  Sunday  and  would  knock  at  the  top  of  their  house.  Should 
anybody  knock  at  the  Aoov,  the  knocks  would  be  those  of  Munatalkiii  and 
the}'  nuist  not  open.  Munatalkni  came  and  knocked  at  the  door,  informing 
them  that  tlie  fruits  were  ripe  and  that  he  brought  them  all  kinds  of  berries. 
The  woman  said  to  the  man:  "Open  the  door,  K'nu'ikamtch  is  here!"  but 
the  man  said:  "Don't  open;  it  is  not  K'mukamtch  who  stands  at  the  door!" 
The  woman  opened;  Munatalkni  put  one  sweet  berrv  in  her  mouth  and  she 
tasted  it.  He  was  wearing  a  long  head-dress  of  feathers  tied  to  the  top  of 
his  hair,  his  eml)lem  as  conjurer,  and  tliis  string  of  feathers  was  so  long  as 
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to  touch  the  ground.  He  then  stole  all  the  fruits  in  the  garden  and  went 
with  them  to  his  underground  abode. 

Then  K'mukamtch,  who  had  observed  all  this  from  a  distance,  arrived 
and  knocked  at  the  top  of  the  house.  This  time  it  was  the  man  who  opened. 
When  asked  what  had  become  of  the  fruits  he  excused  himself  by  stating 
that  Munatalkni  had  taken  all  of  them.  This  put  K'mukamtch  into  such  a 
rage  that  he  threw  the  woman  out  of  the  house  and  whipped  her  to  death. 
Then  he  cut  open  the  e^^elids  of  both,  which  previousl}^  had  been  fastened 
together,  and  the  man  said;  "I  can  see  the  sun."  K'mukamtch  then 
instructed  the  man  how  to  make  his  livelihood  by  using  the  bow  and  arrow, 
and  how  to  manufacture  sinew- strings  and  obsidian  arrow-heads.  Upon 
this  he  brought  the  man's  sister  into  life  again  and  both  went  into  the 
mountains  to  hunt,  for  they  had  nothing  to  eat.  Ever  after  this  K'mu- 
kamtch remained  angry  with  them. 

This  is  but  the  commencement  of  a  long  tale  designed  to  show  the 
miraculous  growth  of  the  family  which  sprang  from  the  first  man  and 
woman,  and  their  progress  in  the  life-sustaining  arts  and  manufactures. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  above  is  a  singular  distortion  of  the  Bible  tale 
concerning  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise.  The  question  which  remains  to  be 
solved  is  this,  whether  or  not  Munatalkni  himself  is  borrowed  also  from  the 
Jewish  story.  If  he  is,  then  in  connection  with  him  we  may  recall  Aishish, 
who,  according  to  some  Modocs,  is  nobody  else  but  Jesus  Christ,  who  two 
thousand  years  ago  passed  through  Lost  River  Valley  and  dug  a  deep  well 
there  which  he  presented  to  the  Modocs — all  this  on  account  of  a  phonetic 
similarity  between  the  names  Aishish  and  Jesus. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  exactly  like  what  otlier  Oregonian  myths 
relate  concerning  the  origin  of  mankind  and  is  incontestably  of  Indian 
origin.     No  further  mention  is  made  in  it  of  Munatalkni. 

SHU'KASH  OE   WHIRLWIND. 

Another  of  the  numerous  elementary  deities  is  the  Whirlwind  or 
Shu'kash.  An  interesting  mythic  tale  about  it,  which  I  have  obtained 
among  the  Modocs  in  the  Indian  Territory,  makes  of  the  Shu'kash  an 
engine  brought  into  play  from  time  to  time  with  tremendous  effect  by  the 
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•renins  presiding  over  it.  This  genins  is  c;illetl  Tchitcliats;<a-asli  or  "Big 
Belly,"  he  is  represented  to  be  an  old  man  whose  vigor  of  life  is  on  the 
decrease.  When  he  leaves  his  lodge,  his  appearance  enil)odies  the  rain- 
laden,  dark-hued,  thick  nimbns  clonds  overhanging  the  earth.  When  his 
engine*  comes  into  action,  he  attracts  bv  it  all  the  objects  within  reach,  he 
oppresses  the  earth  with  his  weight,  and  forces  wayfarers  to  walk  in  other 
])aths  than  they  intended  to  travel  lest  they  may  incur  danger  to  life. 
When  he  has  spent  his  force  bv  this  wanton  displav,  he  is  rent  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning  or  a  strong  gust  of  wind;  he  is  dissolved  into  atoms,  and  the 
bones  tilling  his  big  paunch,  which  had  produced  the  rattling  noise  attend- 
ing the  course  of  wliirlwinds,  tall  down  to  the  ground.  Tsaskai,  the  Wea- 
sel, the  brother  of  Marten,  wrestling  with  the  old  man  and  conquering  him 
after  a  hard  struggle,  is  the  mythic  agent  who  brings  about  his  final  dis- 
comfiture. 

SPIIJIT   DEITIES. 

'EnTirafiai  (JMi'iiiiiiv  qipiva,  iti/tuTi  ttoMuv. 

No  people  has  ever  been  discovered  that  did  not  believe  in  the  return 
of  human  souls  after  death  to  their  former  homes  in  the  form  of  ghosts. 
Ghosts  or  spirits  hovering  through  space  are  invisible  and  may  inflict  dam- 
age to  anybody  without  danger  of  being  recognized;  therefore  they  usually 
inspire  awe  and  terror,  and  wherever  the  existence  of  these  fanciful  beings  is 
recognized  imagination  fills  the  earth,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  waters  with 
such  spooks.  Not  all  of  these  are  necessarily  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of 
the  deceased,  but  they  may  also  represent  the  souls  of  animals,  the  spirits 
of  mountains,  winds,  the  celestial  bodies,  and  so  forth,  for  animism  has  its 
widest  sway  in  this  sort  of  superstition.  Very  diff"erent  qualities  are 
ascribed  to  each  of  these  hobgoblins  or  spooks.  They  are  either  gigantic 
or  dwarfish  in  size,  powerful  or  weak  in  body,  attractive  or  repulsive,  of 
beneficial  or  wicked  influence.  They  chiefly  appear  at  night  or  in  stormy 
weather;  some  are  seen  gingle,  others  in  crowds,  and  a  few  of  their  number 


•  Shu'kash  is  the  substantive  of  sh'hu'ka  to  whirl  about,  this  being  the  medial 
distributive  form  of  hiika  to  run  about:  sh'huh(5ka,  sh'hu-oka,  sh'hu'ka  "to  run  about 
by  itself  in  various  directions." 
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can  be  perceived  only  by  the  trained  eye  of  such  as  are  initiated  into  the 
conjurer's  profession. 

The  classes  of  specters  mentioned  more  frequently  than  others  in 
mythology  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  giants,  dwarfs,  and  fairies. 

The  Sko'ks,  or  spirits  of  the  deceased,  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
psychologic  marvels  of  the  Klamath  Indian,  and  are  objects  of  dread  and 
abomination,  feelings  which  are  increased  by  a  belief  in  their  omnipresence 
and  invisibility.  The  popular  idea  of  a  ghost  is  suggested  in  all  climates 
and  historic  epochs  by  that  of  a  shadow  of  somebody's  former  self,  and  in 
several  Indian  languages  the  same  word  is  used  for  shailmv,  soul,  and  (/host* 
The  proper  signification  of  sko'ks,  shku'ksh  is  "what  comes  out  of;"  like 
sko'hs,  sko  spring  of  the  year;  it  is  derived  from  sk(')a  to  come  out  of,  to 
emerge  from,  sjyrouf  up. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Indian  the  appearance  of  a  sko'ks  comes  pretty  near 
the  popular  idea  of  a  witch  or  spook  as  held  by  the  uneducated  classes  of 
our  population.  The  soul  of  a  man  becomes  a  skuks  as  soon  as  the  corpse 
has  been  buried  or  consumed  by  fire.  It  hovers  in  the  air  around  its  former 
home  or  the  wigwams  of  the  neighbors  and  at  night-time  only.  Its  legs 
hang  down  and  produce  a  rattling  noise,  and  the  whole  appears  in  a  white 
or  a  black  shade  of  color.  UstuiUy  nobody  sees  them,  they  do  not  harm 
anybody,  nor  do  they  produce  any  dreams;  they  appear  to  the  senses  and 
sight  of  the  living  onl}^  when  they  come  to  presage  death  to  them.  They 
undergo  no  metempsychosis  into  animals  or  plants;  after  hovering  awhile 
around  their  former  homes  they  retire  to  the  spirit-land  in  the  sky,  "some- 
where near  K'mukamtch."  Their  arrival  there  is  afterwards  revealed  l)y 
dreams  to  the  surviving  relatives,  who  express  in  songs  what  they  have 
seen  during  their  slumbers. 

•  In  the  Tonika  or  Tuiii;fka  language  of  Louisiaua  tdlia  or  telia'htch  signify 
shadoic,  soul,  and  reflection  in  the  water;  in  the  Cha'lita,  State  of  Missis.sippi,  .shihimbish 
is  shadow  and  soul,  while  a  ghost  is  shilup.  The  Egyptian  ka  and  the  Greek  etSw^o-,, 
tbe  soul  after  death,  really  siguif\-  image,  and  to  this  we  may  compare  the  use  made  of 
tiie  Latin  imago.  Tlie  Cherokee.s,  as  Mr.  James  Mooiiey  informs  me,  distinguish 
between  addnta  soul  in  the  living  being,  u"dali'  secondary  soul  of  an  animal  killed  once 
before,  and  asgiiia  an  ordiiniry  specter,  ghost  of  malevolent  disposition,  wliich  last  terra 
served  the  missionaries  for  transcribing  tlie  word  "devil." 
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The  ct^mmoii  belief  of  the  Orejifonians  is  tliat  after  death  the  soul 
travels  tlie  path  traveled  by  the  sun,  which  is  the  westward  path;  there  it 
joins  in  the  spirit-land  (e'ni)  the  iununierable  souls  which  have  gone  the 
same  way  before.*  If  the  deceased  was  a  chief,  commander,  or  man  of 
note,  his  "heart"  can  be  seen  going  west  in  the  form  of  a  shooting  star. 
The  Egyptian  belief  was  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  was  following  Atum, 
the  sinking  snn,  to  the  west;  and  since  then  innumerable  nations  and  tribes 
have  adhered  to  the  same  belief. 

From  the  Texts  obtained  from  Dave  Hill,  pp.  129,  130,  we  learn  that 
other  abodes  of  dead  men's  spirits  are  the  bodies  of  living  fish.  Perhaps 
Hill  learned  of  this  belief  among  the  maritime  and  river  Indians  with  whom 
he  lived  on  the  Cohunl)ia  River,  where  the  idea  of  fish  eating  corpses  could 
suggest  itself  more  readily  than  upon  the  lakes  of  the  Klamath  highlands. 
The  Xofes  which  I  added  to  these  curious  texts  give  all  the  explanations  which 
it  is  at  present  possible  to  give.  It  appears  from  them  tliat  such  spirits  can 
enter  the  bodies  of  "spirit-fish,"  that  one  skuks  can  see  another,  and  that 
Indians,  not  white  men,  sometimes  see  the  skuks,  but  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  A  distinction  is  also  made  between  good  and  bad  skuks,  the  latter 
being  probably  those  who  render  the  Indian's  sleep  uncomfortable  by 
unpleasant  dreams. 

Some  natural  phenomena  often  appear  to  these  Indians  in  the  form  of 
specters  or  hobgoblins,  as  clouds,  water-spouts,  snow-storms,  columns  of 
dust,  etc  Noisily  and  rapidly  they  pursue  their  lonely  path,  and  their 
gigantic,  terrific  frames  reach  up  to  the  skies;  whoever  meets  them  una- 
wares is  knocked  down  senseless  or  killed  outright,  or  must  exchange  his 
body  for  another.  Some  of  these  specters  look  dark  on  one  side  and  light 
on  tlie  other. 

In  northern  latitudes,  where  polar  lights  are  frequently  visible,  they 
are  supposed  by  the  Indians  to  represent  the  dance  of  the  dead,  and  when- 
ever Christianity  is  introduced  among  them  they  identify  this  beautiful 
spectacle  with  the  last  judgment,  when  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  move 
about  in  the  expectation  of  the  coming  Christ. 

•  Cf.  Dictionary,  sub  voce  e'ni  and  Grammar,  Appendix  VI,  p.  702.    The  Warm 
Spring  [niJiiins  call  tlic  spirit  land:  ayayani.     Sec  also  Texts,  p.  174;  U. 
vii 
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From  a  Klamath  myth  we  gather  the  information  that  there  is  a 
guardian  over  the  spirits  wafting  through  the  sky,  called  Wash  k'mi'ish,  or 
the  gray  fox.  This  name  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  coloring  of  the 
sky,  as  it  appears  before  or  during  a  polar  light,  and  must  be  compared  with 
another  beast  name,  the  wan  or  wanaka,  the  red  fox.,  which  is  the  symbol 
of  the  sun -halo. 

Another  class  of  spirits  embodies  the  spirits  of  those  animals  which 
have  to  be  consulted  by  the  kiuks  or  conjurer  when  he  is  called  to  treat  a 
case  of  disease.  Such  persons  only  who  have  been  trained  during  five 
years  for  the  profession  of  conjurers  can  see  these  spirits,  but  by  them  they 
are  seen  as  clearly  as  we  see  the  objects  around  us.  To  see  them  they  have 
to  go  to  the  home  of  a  deceased  conjurer,  and  at  night  only.  He  is  then 
led  by  a  spirit  called  YayayA-ash  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  one-legged  man 
towards  the  spot  where  the  animal-spirits  live;  this  specter  presides  over 
them;  there  the  conjurer  notices  that  each  appears  different  from  the  other, 
and  is  at  liberty  to  consult  them  about  the  patient's  case.  Yayay;i-ash 
means  "the  frightener,"  and  by  the  myth-tellers  is  regarded  as  the  Thunder 
or  its  spirit. 

Giants. — The  imagination  of  every  primitive  people  has  been  busy  in 
producing  monsters  of  all  qualities  and  shapes,  human  and  animal,  even 
walking  mountains  and  trees.  What  we  call  giants  are  generally  personifi- 
cations of  irresistible  powers  of  nature,  which  are  sujjposed  to  perform  feats 
impossible  for  man's  utmost  strength;  by  dwarfs  are  symbolized  powers  of 
nature  which  achieve  great  and  wonderful  things  by  steady  and  gradual 
work  unnoticed  by  the  generality  of  human  beings. 

Giants  are  often  the  originators  of  geological  revolutions  of  the  earth's 
crust.  Thus  the  giant  Luwa  represents  the  circular,  lofty  island  lying 
within  the  waters  of  Crater  Lake  or  Giwash.  He  went  by  an  underground 
passage  (fissure?)  from  his  seat  over  to  Yamsi  Mountain  to  wrestle  with 
Ske'l,  the  all-|)Owerful  pine-marten,  Avhose  home  is  at  Yamsi.  After  con- 
quering him,  he  carried  him  through  the  same  passage  again  to  Crater  Lake 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  him  to  his  children,  and  his  daughter,  Lcwam 
pe-ip,  struck  him  with  a  heavy  Hint-stone. 

Like  the  walls  of  that  lake  and  the  wiioh^  Cascade  range,  the  island  in 
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question  is  of  volcanic  on<,'-iii.  'I'lie  natives  avoid  going  near  tlie  lake  or 
even  asceiuling  the  sniToiinding  lieiglits.*  Eartli(inakes  are  often  ascribed 
by  foreign  nations  to  giants  stretched  out  below,  who  are  shifting  their 
underground  position.  Giants  often  appear  also  as  ravishers,  ogres,  and 
man-eaters,  like  the  Scandinavian  Viittur,  and  two  giant-women  of  the 
Elip  tilikum  or  "Primeval  People,"  were  changed  into  two  columns  of 
sandstone,  near  the  Yakima  country,  on  Middle  Columbia  River,  for  having 
preyed  upon  the  human  race.f 

Dwarfs. — A  miraculous  dwarf  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  na'hnias, 
whose  foot-prints,  as  small  as  those  of  a  child,  are  sometimes  seen  upon  the 
snow-clad  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Range  by  the  natives.  But  the  dwarfish 
creatures  who  make  them  can  be  seen  only  by  those  initiated  into  the  m3-s- 
teries  of  witchcraft,  who  by  such  .spirit-like  beings  are  inspired  with  a 
superior  kind  of  knowledge,  especially  in  their  treatment  of  disease.  The 
name  is  derived  either  from  n^na  to  siclii//  the  hodij  from  one  to  the  other  side, 
or  from  nainaya  to  shiver,  trenil>h' 

Another  dwarf  genius,  about  four  feet  high,  Gtviinvin,  lived  on  Will- 
iamson River,  where  he  habitually  sat  on  the  toj)  of  his  winter  lodge  and 
killed  many  people  with  his  I)lack  flint  hat.     He  is  now  a  bird. 

The  Klamaths  appear  to  know  about  certain  spirits  having  bodies  of  a 
diminutive  size,  but  the  characteristics  of  such  are  not  distinct  enough  to 
permit  identification  with  the  fairies,  Erdmiinnchen  or  Kabeiroi  of  JCuro- 
pean  niAthologies. 

ANIMAL  DEITIES. 

The  deification  of  animals  in  the  primitive  forms  of  religion  is  highly 
instructive,  and  instances  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  take  a  series  of 
volumes  to  comprehend  its  details.     Animal   stories  and  shamanism  are 

•  Among  the  sinniiiits  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  New  Mexico,  there  is  to  day  a 
lake  bounded  liy  ])recipitous  walls,  and  there  is  a  little  island  in  the  center  of  the  lake 
with  a  hole  in  it,  and  something  sticks  out  of  the  hole  that  looks  like  the  top  of  a 
ladder,  and  "this  is  the  place  through  which  our  ancestors  emerged  from  the  fourth 
into  the  fifth  or  present  worhl."  The  Nfivajos  never  approach  near  to  it,  but  they 
stand  on  high  summits  around,  and  view  from  afar  thei.  natal  waters.  (From  Ndvajo 
Creation  Myth,  Am.  Antiquarian,  V,  ISS;},  p.  213.) 

tG.  Gibbs  in  I'acilic  Railroad  Reports,  1,  411. 
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chapters  of  ethnology  whicli  afford  us  the  deepest  insight  into  the  thoughts 
which  guide  the  untutored  reasoning  of  the  so-called  savages. 

Wherever  we  tind  deities  in  the  stage  of  imperfect  antliropomorphism 
we  are  likely  to  tind  also  deified  animals  in  the  stage  of  zoodemonism  and 
not  in  that  of  zootheism  or  zoolatry.  Where  gods  and  goddesses  have 
reached  a  fully  anthropomorphic  shape,  which  occurred  in  a  few  American 
nations  only,  there  we  also  find  priests,  temples,  ceremonies,  oracles,  sacri- 
fices, and  prayers;  but  where  deities  remain  in  the  undeveloped  condition 
of  spirits  and  demons,  propitious  or  malevolent  to  mankind,  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  natives  deifying  quadrupeds,  birds,  or  snakes,  instead  of  giving 
their  o-ods  the  human  form,  which  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  this  world's 
creatures.  For  in  manv  physical  qualities  animals  surpass  the  human  being. 
This  excites  the  admiration  of  man  in  his  ruder  stages;  he  wonders  at  their 
cunning  and  shrewdness,  and  thinks  them  his  equals  in  more  than  one 
respect.  Why  should  he  not  express  such  feelings  as  these  by  reverencing 
them  and  including  them  in  his  unpolished  and  naive,  but  pictorial  and 
candid  folklore  stories? 

It  wonld  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  animals  which  the  folklore 
of  the  Indian  iii  the  hunter  stage  chiefly  celebrates  are  game  animals  or 
such  as  are  of  material  advantage  to  him.  Folklore  selects  for  its  purpose 
such  beasts  which  the  hunting  and  fishing  Indian,  with  his  great  practical 
knowledge  of  animate  creation,  admires  al)ove  others  for  such  qualities  as 
then-  surprising  sagacity,  their  wonderful  agility,  the  love  for  tlieir  offs]n-ing, 
the  help  afforded  by  them  by  discovering  the  hidden  causes  of  disease,  the 
beauty  of  their  skin  or  other  covering,  and  the  change  in  the  coloring  of 
their  fur-skins  wrought  by  the  alternation  of  the  seasons — or  such  animals 
as  he  dreads  on  account  of  their  ferocity,  their  nightly  habits,  their  power 
of  bringing  about  storms,  thunder,  or  rain-fall,  and  last,  but  not  least,  for 
their  demoniac  power  of  presaging  future  events,  especially  war,  disease, 
and  death.  Tiie  great  scarcity  of  certain  animals  is  also  a  sutficient  cause 
for  introducing  them  into  the  popular  stories. 

Tiie  animals  which  form  the  subject  of  mythic  stories  and  beast  tales 
are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  tlie  magic  songs  of  the 
medical  practitioners,  of  which  I  have  brought  together  a  considerable  col- 
lection in  Texts,  pp.  153-181.     The  birds  get  an  unusually  large  share  in 
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tliese  curious  song  lines:  the  loon  (taplal)  is  noticed  there  for  being  the 
best  diving  bird  of  these  upland  waters;  the  yellow-hannuer,  or  tche-ush,  a 
woodpecker,  for  its  beautiful  red  plumage:  the  kiliwash,  another  woodpeckei-, 
for  its  precious  scalp.  The  ducks  are  well  remembered  in  these  songs  on 
account  of  their  ubiquity,  their  numerous  species,  the  elegance  of  their 
exterior.  Birds  renowned  for  their  influence  upon  the  weather  are  the 
wihuash  and  the  tsiutsiwiish,  who  can  produce  snow-tall:  the  ka'ls  or 
kal^alsh,  who  possesses  the  power  of  making  fogs  (166;  22.  23). 

The  amphibians,  insects  and  the  organisms  standing  below  these  in  the 
zoogenetic  scale,  are  also  reputed  to  possess  magic  powers;  the  songs  of  the 
toad  and  of  the  spider  are  supposed  to  be  especially  effective.  That  the 
plants  did  not  impress  the  mental  capacity  of  these  Indians  to  such  a  point 
as  to  make  them  objects  of  reverence  can  not  be  wondered  at,  as  the  mind  of 
the  Indian  in  cold  climates  is  not  turned  in  this  direction  Plants  in  which 
the  Klaniaths  were  interested  are  all  mentioned,  p.  180;  19,  and  the  pond-lilv, 
with  its  seeds,  stands  at  the  head  of  them.  Even  among  the  totem  na:  les 
of  Eastern  tribes  only  a  few  plant  names  are  repi-esented,  mai^e  being  the 
most  frequent  among  these;  but  in  tropical  countries,  with  their  luxuriant 
vegetal  growth,  many  trees,  bushes,  and  stalks  become  objects  of  worship, 
like  the  copal  and  the  ce'iba  tree  of  Central  America. 

The  deified  animals  of  Klamath  mythology  are  all  capable  of  assum- 
ing the  predicate  amtchiksh,  aljbr.  -amtch,  -amts  primeral,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  previously,  and  many  also  appear  coUectivch',  nnjirc  (or  fen) 
brothers  or  ,f/rr  sisters,  sometimes  with  their  old  parents  (titchka-/iga). 
This  is  the  case  only  with  gregarious  animals,  and  also  applies  to  the  Thun- 
ders, ^lany  of  the  larger  quadrupeds  appear  constauth  with  t/ro  young- 
only. 

The  personified  animals  which  receive  the  most  frequent  attention  in 
Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  myths  are  the  marten,  the  weasel  and  the  prairie- 
wolf  or  coyote. 

Marten  or  Ske'l,  Rke'lamtch  iilways  appears  in  connection  with  Weasel 
or  Tchashkai.  Weasel  is  reputed  to  he  the  younger  brother  (tapiap) 
of  Ske'l  and  acts  as  his  servant  and  errand-boy.  In  the  execution  of  the 
dangerous  errands  lie  is  intrusted  with,  Weasel  is  often  killed,  and  Ske'l 
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sometimes  also,  l)ut  the}'  luanage  to  revive  again  and  to  revenge  themselves 
on  their  enemies.  WJiat  brought  these  two  beasts  into  nmtual  coiniection 
in  the  popular  mind  has  been  already  pointed  out:  both  change  their  furs, 
more  than  other  animals,  from  a  darker  hue  in  suuuner  to  a  lighter  one 
in  winter,  when  the  weasel's  fur  Ijecomes  white.  They  are  ])oth  supposed 
to  live  at  Yamsi,  "Northwind's  Home,"  a  high  peak  east  of  Klamath  Marsh. 
To  act  like  Ske'lamtch  is  to  do  something  not  meaning  to  do  it  apparently. 
Ske'l  is  a  great  wrestler,  and  like  K'nuikamtch  has  the  faculty  of  changing 
himself  into  a  bird,  beast,  dog,  old  woman,  etc.,  at  will.  To  a  certain 
extent  he  is  the  counterpart  of  K'mukamtch  and  performs  the  same  deeds 
as  he  does,  it  appearing  as  if  K'nuikamtch  acted  under  the  mask  of  Marten 
and  Tchaskai  under  that  of  Aishish,  in  whom  we  recognize  a  lunar  deity. 
But  there  ai"e  other  acts  by  which  the  two  pairs  differ  considerably,  and 
where  Marten  and  his  l^rother  appear  to  represent  the  wintry  season  only 
and  the  rough  weather  attending  it. 

Another  deity  of  the  same  type,  and  far-famed  over  all  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  the  pralrie-wolj]  little  wolf,  or  coyote.  This  quadruped  belongs 
rather  to  the  genus  jackal  than  to  the  wolves,  looks  as  smart  as  a  fox,  carries 
a  beautiful  fur,  and  does  not  attack  people  unless  united  in  packs  of  a  dozen 
or  more.  His  habit  of  living  in  earth  holes,  and  his  doleful,  human-like, 
whining  ululation,  heard  especially  during  moonlit  nights  were  probably 
what  set  him  up  in  tlie  esteem  of  certain  Indians,  like  the  Eastern  Selish 
and  the  Centi'al  Californians,  so  high  as  to  make  of  him  the  creator  of  the 
world  and  of  man.  In  Modoc  stories  he  appears  more  frequently  than  in 
Klamath  Lake  folklore,  and  at  present  there  are  but  few  of  these  animals 
left  on  the  headwaters  of  Klamath  River.  Wash,  or  Washamtch  as  the 
Klamaths  call  him,  always  appears  in  sun  and  moon  stories,  and  is,  like 
Ske'l  and  Tchashgai,  a  substitute  for  the  suu-and-moon  deities.  When  he 
ran  a  race  with  the  clouds  he  thought  at  first  that  there  were  two  of  him, 
for  he  always  saw  another  person,  his  shadow,  going  by  his  side.  When 
he  stayed  in  tlic  lodge  of  the  Firedrill  brothers  he  took  the  fire-sticks  of 
these  in  his  hands  and  they  all  blazed  up.  In  the  lodge  of  the  ten  Hot- 
Water  Basket  brothers  he  was  burnt  terribly  by  the  inmates,  and  when 
repairing  to  the  Ants'  lodge  the  inmates  punished  him  fearfnlly  by  tlicir 
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savaore  bites.  Once  wlien  caught  in  the  act  of  "steaHng'"  a  woman,  he  was 
captured  hv  the  two  husbands  of  the  same,  who  skinned  liini  and  luing'  up 
the  skin  to  drv,  after  which  the  woman  was  abducted  bv  the  five  Bear 
brothers.  The  female  prairie-wolf  also  appears  in  folklore  with  her  progeny, 
e.  g.,  in  the  tale  of  the  "Creation  of  the  Moons,"  page  105,  which  exists  in 
several  variations.  8uoh  stories  and  others  represent  the  coyote-wolf  as  a 
being  which  has  many  points  of  contact  with  K'mukamtch,  but  is  distinct 
fi'om  him.  Both  are  regarded  simultaneously  as  sky-gods  and  as  funny 
clowns.  As  traits  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other,  w'e  notice  that  the 
wolf's  body  is  believed  to  harbor  wicked  spirits  (Texts,  pag-e  128,  4)  and 
that  his  lugubrious  voice  is  the  presager  of  war,  misfortune,  and  death  (133, 
1  2).  A  distinction  has  to  be  made  throughout  between  the  coyote  as  an 
animnl  and  the  coyote  as  representing  powers  of  nature  in  a  deified,  abstract 
form 

Of  the  three  varieties  of  the  hear  species,  the  fiyiszhf  hear  is  the  most 
j)opular,  but  also  more  dreaded  than  the  others  on  account  of  his  enormous 
physical  force.  What  makes  him  popular  is  a  peculiar  bonhomie  which  he 
exhibits  in  his  behavior,  and  which  forms  a  peculiar  contrast  to  his  bodily 
strength.  In  the  mvths  he,  or  rather  the  female  bear,  is  called  Luk,  Li'ik- 
amtch,  Shashapamtch,  Shashapsh,  and  her  two  voung  Shashapka,  the 
latter  name  probably  referring  to  the  fact  that  this  beast  was  at  one  time 
more  than  other  r|uadrupeds  made  the  subject  of  mythic  and  folk-lore  tales 
(shapkea,  shapke-ia,  shashapkaU'a  to  uarrate  a  story,  shapkaleash,  distr. 
shashapkelcash  legend,  tale).  The  tale  of  the  "Bear  and  the  Antelope"  is 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  our  collection  of  Texts.  Generally  the  bear 
is  the  aggressive  party  in  these  stories,  and  he  also  gets  generalh-  worsted 
whenever  a  fight  occurs  or  a  stratagem  is  played  on  him.  Sometimes  there 
are  five  bear  brothers  acting  in  unison.  In  the  "old  yarn,"  narrated  p.  131, 
this  bear  is  killed  bv  Grav  ^Yolf  near  Modoc  Point,  and  in  his  niag-ic  song 
(157;  46)  he  is  made  to  say  that  he  has  five  springs  which  are  all  dried  up. 
He  is  often  mentioned  in  the  song-lines,  but  always  under  the  name  Luk, 
not  as  Shiishapamtch. 

Graif  Wolf  or  K('-utchish,  lv('-ut(^hiamtch  is  another  of  the  carnivores 
which  sometimes  appear  prominent) \-   in   folklore  stories.      Gr;iv    Wolf   is 
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reputed  to  be  a  relative  (sha-amoksh)  of  IMarten,  and  consequently  of 
K'miikamtch ;  he  stayed  at  the  lodge  of  the  tive  Thunders  at  the  time  when 
it  was  burnt  down,  pp.  112.  113.     One  of  his  residences  is  at  Mount  Shasta. 

Other  quadrupeds  frequently  mentioned  in  these  stories  are  the  skunk 
(tchashash),  the  three  ditferent  kinds  of  deer,  the  antelope  (tclio-u),  the  elk 
(vu'n),  the  mole  (mu'nk,  Mod.  mu-ue).  Men  or  Indians  appear  but  inci- 
dentally in  beast  stories,  as  pshe-utiwash,  a  plural  noun,  and  are  engaged 
only  as  a  passive  element  in  every  occurrence  where  they  are  mentioned. 

Among  the  birds  the  most  prominent  part  is  assigned  to  the  raven  (Kak, 
Kakamtch),  for  he  is  Fate  personified,  and  his  office  is  to  punish  by  death 
all  those  who  act  antagonistically  to  his  or  his  allies'  interests.  This  is  done 
by  changing  them  into  rocks.  In  all  nations  the  croaking,  doleful  cries 
of  the  raven  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  human  mind,  and  hence  in 
mytholog}^  the  raven  fulfills  the  function  of  a  soothsayer  and  messenger  of 
woe.  In  British  Columbia  and  farther  to  the  northwest  he  is  (as  Yehl) 
considered  the  creator  of  all  organisms,  and  almost  all  the  folklore  centers 
around  him  as  the  main  figure. 

The  golden  earjlc  or  tlie  one  "floating  in  the  skies"  (P'laiwash)  is  in  the 
Klamath  lore  mentioned  as  often  as  the  raven,  either  alone  or  as  a  family 
of  five  brothers,  but  does  not  command  so  much  respect  as  the  raven  does. 

The  water  birds,  as  cranes,  ducks,  geese,  coots,  form  the  light  infantry 
of  the  mythologic  make-up,  and  mostly  figure  in  cmwds  of  five  or  ten, 
the  coot  representing  the  Ojibwe  Shingibis  so  well  known  through  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha.  Some  of  the  lower  organisms  rise  to  an  unexpected 
dignity,  like  the  woodtick  or  shko'ks,  which  becomes  the  wife  of  the  tricky 
Marten,  and  a  caterpillar  of  beautiful  colors,  whose  exterior  makes  him  the 
rival  or  "master  of  the  sun"  (shapsam  ptchiwij)).  Aishish  counts  among 
his  plural  wives  two  butterflies  of  the  gayest  colors. 

PRINCIl'LES  OF  MYTHIFICATION. 

The  idea  tiiat  everj'  phenomenon  and  every  cliange  observed  in  nature 
and  mind  is  caused  by  some  s[)irit,  ghost,  genius,  god,  or  other  mysteriou.s, 
generalU'  iiivisilile  agent,  ombixlics  wliat  we  ciill  animism,  and  forms  the 
foundntiou  of  all   religions  of  tlic   world,  however  abstract  tlie\-  may  have 
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become  in  course  of  time.  The  working  of  animism  can  best  be  traced  in 
polytheism  and  polydemonism,  in  the  shamanistic  ideas  as  well  as  in  the 
religious.  The  principles  traceable  in  the  myth-making  of  the  Klamath 
Indians,  which  diifers  in  some  points  from  those  of  other  Indians,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

The  sky-gods,  as  sun,  moon,  winds,  thunder,  etc.,  here  as  elsewhere 
surpass  in  importance  and  strength  the  other  deified  powers  of  nature,  for 
"theology  is  meteorology."  Some  of  these  chief  gods  assume  the  mask 
of  animate  beings  and  inanimate  things  when  they  appear  among  men. 

Creation  myths  do  not  generally  mention  the  material  from  which  or 
the  mode  by  which  objects  were  created,  but  simply  state  that  K'mukamtch 
produced  them  by  his  thinking  and  will  power. 

The  spirit,  life,  or  heart  of  a  deity  is  made  distinct  from  the  deity  itself 
and  can  live  at  a  distance  from  it.  Cf  the  pipe  of  K'mukamtch  burnt  in 
the  fire,  which  in  another  myth  figures  as  a  small  ball  (kd-iks)  and  is  his 
spirit  or  life. 

The  burlesque  element,  which  the  religions  of  Asia  and  Europe  have 
banished  almost  entirely,  appears  here  as  an  almost  integral  attribute  of  a 
god  or  genius.  This  appears  to  form  an  oflPset  for  the  dire  cruelties  ascribed 
to  the  same  demons,  and  is  also  characteristic  of  the  religions  studied  east 
of  Mississippi  River. 

The  element  of  obscenity  is  only  incidental  to  the  burlesque  element, 
but  is  sometimes  very  pronounced,  especially  in  the  beast  stories.  It  was 
added  to  cause  merriment  only,  and  not  for  such  immoral  purposes  as  we 
see  it  applied  to  in  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio  and  other  products  of  a 
coiTupt  age. 

The  deified  beings  of  a  lower  order,  as  animals,  etc.,  appear  sometimes 
as  one  person,  but  just  as  often  in  the  mystic  number  of  five,  if  not  of  ten. 
Fire,  waters,  springs,  and  plants  are  not  deified,  but  lakes  are  sometimes. 
Clouds  do  not  appear  here  deified  as  witches,  as  they  do  among  the  Eastern 
Indians. 

Certain  miracles  are  here  achieved  by  bodily  contact  and  symbolic 
acts;  so  dead  animals  are  brought  to  life  again  by  jumping  three  or  five 
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times  over  them  or  b}'  blowing  at  them,  an  act  which  is  supposed  to  impai't 
Hfe. 

CONCLUDING  WORDS. 

The  Hmited  space  allowed  for  this  ethnographic  sketch  forces  me  to 
suppress  the  larger  part  of  the  matter  for  the  present  and  to  relegate  it  to  a 
future  volume.  A  few  points  characteristic  of  the  two  tribes  may,  however, 
be  added  on  the  last  page  of  this  Report. 

The  Klamath  Indians  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  gentile  or  clan 
system  as  prevalent  among  the  Haida,  Tliugit,  and  the  Eastern  Indians  of 
North  America.  Matriarchate  is  also  unknown  among  them;  every  one  is 
free  to  marry  within  or  without  the  tribe,  and  the  children  inherit  from  the 
father.  Although  polygamy  is  now  abolished,  the  marriage  tie  is  a  rather 
loose  one.  This  tribe  is  the  southernmost  one  of  those  that  flatten  their 
infants'  skulls,  this  practice  continuing  about  one  year  only  after  birth. 

Cremation  of  the  dead  has  been  abolished  since  1868,  though  during 
the  Modoc  war  these  Indians  burned  several  of  their  dead.  The  custom  of 
suppressing  the  personal  names  of  the  dead  is  rigidly  kept  up  at  the  present 
time.  Art  never  had  any  encouragement  or  votaries  among  the  Klamaths, 
and  the  only  objects  seen  that  could  be  regarded  as  art  products  were  a 
few  rock  paintings  and  a  head-board  on  a  grave  near  the  Agency  build- 
ings, which  was  painted  in  the  Haida  style  and  represented  a  human  face 
flattened  out  to  the  right  and  left.  Some  baskets  are  artistically  formed. 
As  there  is  no  clay  to  be  found  on  or  near  the  reservation,  pottery  could 
never  become  an  art  among  these  Indians.  Their  songs  and  poetry  are  also 
artless,  but  nevertheless  instructive,  and  several  songs  have  beautiful  tunes 
that  should  be  preserved.  The  musical  and  sonorous  character  of  the  lan- 
guage fits  it  well  for  poetic  composition;  but  a  national  poetr}'-,  to  be  of 
success,  would  not  have  to  adopt  the  rhyme  as  a  metrical  factor.  Allitera- 
tion, assonance,  or  the  prosody  of  the  ancients  would  be  more  suitable  to 
tliis  upland  language,  with  its  arsis  and  thesis,  than  the  artificial  schemes 
which  poets  are  devising  for  the  modern  European  tongues.  Who  will  be 
tile  first  to  teacli  the  Muses  the  Klamath  language! 
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THE  KLAMATH  INDIANS  OF  OREGON. 


By  Albert  S.  Gatschet. 


INTEODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTS. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  monument  of  itself  which  a  people 
can  transmit  to  posterity  is  a  national  literature.  But  to  answer  the  require- 
ments fully,  the  literature  of  a  people  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
completeness  in  portraying  the  national  peculiarities.  It  should  embrace 
not  only  sketches  of  contemporaneous  historj',  of  national  habits,  customs, 
and  laws  laid  down  in  the  native  idiom,  but  we  expect  from  it  also  a  truth- 
ful rendering  of  the  spiritual  side  of  national  life,  of  its  physical  and  meta- 
physical speculations  as  we  find  them  embodied  in  its  myths,  beliefs, 
superstitions  and  conjurers'  practices,  and  of  speeches  and  discourses  of 
its  representative  men  held  on  solemn  occasions.  The  most  fragrant  flow- 
ers in  any  national  literature  are  certainly  the  poetic  productions,  if  a 
full  account  of  their  origin  and  purport  is  added  to  make  them  easily 
comprehensible. 

While  cultured  nations  are  constantly  engaged  in  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  their  thoughts  and  achievements  by  means  of  some  alphabetic 
or  syllabic  system  of  wi-iting,  the  uncivilized  hunting  or  fishing  tribes  pos- 
sess none,  or  only  the  most  imperfect  means  of  recording  their  afikirs. 
All  of  them  possess  mythic  tales,  traditional  history,  and  songs  for  various 
incidents  of  life;  not  a  few  are  even  originators  of  didactic  folklore,  of 
proverbs,  and  of  versified  rhythmic  poetry.  Many  of  these  mental  pro- 
ductions are  remarkable  for  artistic  beauty,  others  for  a  most  interesting 
variety  of  detail;  but  all  of  them  will,  if  collected  with  accui-acy  and  sound 
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judgment,  thro^Y  a  profusion  of  light  upon  the  jihysical  and  mental  charac- 
teristics of  the  natives  and  on  their  past  and  present  condition. 

The  task  and  care  of  fixing  the  unwritten  mental  productions  of  un- 
cultured races  and  tribes  thus  devolves  upon  the  white  man.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  easv  undertaking,  and  success  can  be  attained  only  when  the 
investigator  is  favored  by  circumstances.  Ethnologic  texts  taken  from  an 
uncivilized  people  are  of  much  intrinsic  value  only  when  the  scientific 
collector  is  luckv  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  individuals  whose  veracity  is  above  suspicion,  and  who  have 
constantly  resided  among  their  own  people. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  guided  me  when  I  endeavored  to  commit 
to  writing  the  strange  mythology  of  Oregonian  tribes,  replete  with  the  most 
fantastic  stories  of  their  elementary  deities  and  tricksy  animal  daimons; 
and  when  the  weird  and  unearthh'  strains  of  their  war-whoops  and  dance- 
veils  first  struck  mv  ear,  I  considered  even  these  worthy  of  notation.  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  assign  the  first  and  foremost  place  in  this  linguistic 
volume  on  the  Klamath  language  to  the  "Texts"  obtained  from  trustworthy 
Indians  of  the  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  tribes,  for  I  know  that  they  faith- 
fully portray  the  characteristic  features  and  idiosyncrasies  of  these  dusky 
denizens  of  a  secluded  upland  region.  These  litea-ary  specimens  are  the 
foundation  and  basis  upon  which  I  have  rested  my  investigations. 

The  language  of  these  specimens,  as  the  organ  of  transmission  of  the 
national  ideas,  had  to  be  carefully  sifted  and  overhauled  before  it  could 
become  the  basis  of  linguistic  and  ethnologic  investigation.  Numerous 
revisals  and  comparisons  were  needed  to  eliminate  involuntary  mistakes  of 
Indian  informants,  who  never  elevate  themselves  above  a  purely  empiric 
mastery  of  their  native  idiom.  That  an  accui-ate  grammar  can  be  composed 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  faultless  texts  only,  nobody  will  contest.  Nei- 
ther will  it  be  doubted  that  the  more  copious  the  specimens  are  the  safer 
the  conclusions  of  the  linguist  will  be  concerning  the  principles  governing 
the  forms  of  speech. 

Literary  productions  enlarging  upon  national  aiul  ethnologic  matters 
are  of  much  greater  importance  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  language  in 
wliich  thcv  may  be  composed  than  an\-  other  texts.     How  poor  and  frag- 
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mentary  would  our  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  be,  if  the  poets,  orators, 
and  historians  who  wrote  their  compositions  in  these  sonorous  idioms  were 
lost,  and  if  nothing  in  them  had  come  down  to  our  age  but  versions  of 
foreign  books  and  reproductions  of  foreign  speculations  and  ideas!  A 
writer  or  informant  is  most  capable  of  acquainting  us  with  matters  concern- 
ing his  oicn  people,  country,  and  epoch,  because  he  feels  more  interested  in 
these  topics  than  in  any  others,  and  he  will  select  from  the  national  stock 
of  words  the  proper  term  for  each  object  or  idea  he  desires  to  express. 
Investigators  will  therefore,  when  they  address  themselves  to  intelligent 
natives  for  national,  tangible  and  concrete  topics  of  every-day  life,  gener- 
allv  obtain  correct  and  trustworthy  information  on  their  objects  of  research, 
but  will  meet  with  disappointment  when  inquiring  for  equivalents  of  terms 
or  ideas  totally  foreign  to  the  simple  understanding  of  the  native  pop- 
ulation. 

An  experience  of  short  duration  will  convince  any  linguistic  investi- 
gator that  a  multitude  of  characteristic,  quaint,  and  unfrequent  expressions, 
idioms,  phrases,  and  inflectional  forms  can  never  be  obtained  by  mere  ques- 
tioning. The  natives  must  be  allowed  to  speak  out  their  own  free  minds, 
without  bias  or  trammelling;  after  a  short  acquaintance  they  can  easily  be 
induced  to  recount  popular  stories,  myths,  incidents  of  history,  or  intertribal 
wars,  to  reproduce  speeches  and  national  songs  from  their  own  reminis- 
cences, and  thus  they  will  spontaneously  use  peculiar  forms  of  language 
which  often  }-ield  a  deeper  insight  into  the  genius  of  their  vernacular  idiom 
than  pages  of  information  gathered  after  the  usual  method  of  the  scholarly 
lexicographer  or  the  pedantic  verbal  translator. 

Legends,  myths,  and  lyric  productions,  when  obtained  in  their  original 
shape  from  unsophisticated  relators,  furnish  ns  with  the  best  material  for 
inquiries  into  a  far  remote  antiquity,  even  when  the  historic  horizon  of  the 
informant's  tribe  does  not  exceed  the  limit  of  two  generations.  If  facts  and 
dates  do  not,  words  and  radical  syllables  will  tell  us  a  tale,  and  may  enable  us 
to  trace  ancient  migrations  or  intertribal  connections,  teach  us  the  origin  of 
certain  customs,  habits,  or  national  ideas,  and  inform  us  of  the  shaping,  the 
material,  or  uses  of  old  implements  In  some  instances  they  will  guide  us 
into  remoter  periods  than  prehistoric  archaeology  can,  and  supply  us  with 
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more  useful  dates  and  facts.  Such  results  as  these  may  be  confidently 
looked  for  when  several  dialects  of  one  linguistic  family  can  be  compared; 
and  a  careful  compai'ison  of  one  language  with  others  spoken  in  the 
vicinity,  belonging  to  the  same  or  a  different  family,  will  always  be  at- 
tended with  beneficial  results  for  the  increase  of  our  scientific  knowledge. 

The  aboriginal  literary  monuments  printed  below  are  authentic  national 
records  of  a  brave  and  industrious  mountain  tribe  of  Indians.  Ethnologic 
notices  have  at  a  comparatively  early  period  been  gathered  concerning  the 
Modocs  and  Klamath  Lake  Indians,  but  most  of  them  were  of  doubtful 
scientific  value,  because  the  information  was  gathered  from  them  in  the 
English  language,  which  they  understood  but  very  imperfectly.  Even  now, 
the  dates  and  facts  recounted  by  them,  as  well  as  by  Indians  of  many  other 
tribes,  in  English,  are  so  exti-emely  confused,  that  only  texts  written  in 
their  own  language  can  give  us  a  clear  insight  into  their  traditions,  myths, 
and  mode  of  thinking. 

No  Indian  tribe  possesses  a  history  of  itself  reaching  back  further  than 
two  or  three  generations,  unless  it  has  been  recorded  by  whites  at  an  early 
date,  and  what  goes  beyond  this  limit  is  tradition,  on  which  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  place  any  implicit  reliance.  But  mythology  records  in  a 
certain  sense  the  intellectual  history  as  well  as  the  metaphj'sical  ideas  of  a 
people,  and  thus  by  the  gathering  of  the  numerous  mythic  tales  and  legends 
of  the  M^klaks  a  start  at  least  is  made  for  the  investigation  of  their  intellec- 
tual development.  A  very  moderate  estimate  puts  at  several  hundred  the 
more  generally  circulated  mvths  of  the  Klamath  Lake  or  E-ukshikni  alone, 
and  the  number  of  their  poi)ular  song-lines,  so  interesting  and  unique  in 
many  respects,  may  be  called  infinite,  for  their  number  is  increased  every 
day  by  new  ones.  The  bulk  of  their  mythic  folklore  is  of  great  poetic 
beauty,  freshness,  and  originality,  and,  like  that  of  other  tribes,  full  of 
(thildlike  "na'ivet*^."  This  latter  chai-acteristic  forms  one  of  tlieir  greatest 
attractions,  and  the  animal  myths  of  every  uncultured  people  Avill  prove 
attractive,  because  they  were  invented  for  religious  or  poetic  and  not  for 
didactic  purposes.  To  some  of  the  m3'ths  given  below  we  may  confi- 
dently ascribe  an  antiquity  of  over  three  ceutuiies,  for  their  archaic  terms 
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and  locutions,  repeated  from  generation  to  generation,  are  not  always  under- 
stood at  the  present  day  by  the  young  people,  who  most  attentively  listen  to 
the  aged  rhapsodists,  when  they  expound  these  miraculous  stories  in  the  lurid 
glare  of  the  nocturnal  campfire.  Nothing  in  them  indicates  a  migration  of 
these  upland  tribes  from  any  part  of  the  country  into  their  present  homes, 
and  hence  the  Maklaks  must  have  had  undisturbed  possession  of  the  head- 
waters of  Klamath  Eiver  for  some  centuries  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
white  population. 

The  various  texts  obtained  clearly  exhibit  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage actually  spoken  and  the  difference  existing  between  the  two  dia- 
lects, but  they  do  not  all  possess  the  same  linguistic  value.  The  texts  of 
Dave  Hill  and  others  are  worded  in  the  conversational  language  of  the 
tribe,  which  in  many  particulars  differs  from  the  more  elaborate  and  cir- 
cumstantial mode  of  speech  which  appeal's  in  the  mythic  tales  given  by 
Minnie  Froben.  The  "Modoc  War"  and  some  of  the  shorter  pieces  could  be 
obtained  only  by  putting  down  the  English  first  and  then  getting  sentence 
for  sentence  in  the  dialect,  whereas  the  best  worded  stories  and  specimens 
were  written  in  continuous  dictation.  All  texts  obtained  were  carefully 
revised  first  with  the  informants,  then  with  other  natives,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary explanations  added  at  the  time. 

From  a  purely  linguistic  view  the  popular  songs  or  song-lines  are  the 
most  valuable  contributions.  The  melodies  of  some  of  their  number  deserve 
to  be  called  pretty,  according  to  our  musical  taste.  To  the  natives  all  of 
them  appear  harmonious;  but  when  the  Western  Indian  calls  some  melody 
"pretty,"  guided  by  his  musical  principles,  he  very  frequently  does  so  in 
opposition  to  what  our  ear  tells  us  to  call  by  this  predicate. 

The  Klamath  Lake  dialect  was  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  con- 
tributors to  my  linguistic  anthology.  I  obtained  these  specimens,  with  the 
exclusion  of  the  Modoc  texts,  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  at  the  Klamath 
Reservation,  Lake  County,  Oregon.  Though  many  of  these  natives  speak 
the  Chinook  jargon  more  fluently  than  English,  I  never  availed  myself,  for 
obtaining  any  information  whatever,  of  that  imperfect  and  hybrid  medium, 
through  which  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  carry  on  so  much  of  their 
intercourse. 
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The  followiug  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  contributors  : 

1 .  The  Riddle  family,  consisting  of  Frank  Tazewell  Riddle,  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  born  about  1836;  his  wife  Toby,  a  pure-blood  Modoc  woman, 
who  was,  as  stated  in  her  biographic  notice,  born  in  1842,  and  their  son 
Jeff.  C.  Davis  Riddle,  born  about  1862.  Among  several  texts  of  linguistic 
importance  I  obtained  from  them  a  circumstantial  chronistic  account  of  the 
Modoc  war  of  1873,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riddle  had  served  as  interpre- 
ters of  the  Peace  Commission.  Having  been  introduced  to  them  in  Decem- 
ber, 1875,  in  New  York  City,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Meacham,  late  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  Oregon,  when  they  travelled  with  him  in  the  eastern  States 
in  connection  with  the  Meacham  Lecturing  Company,  I  took  down  the 
contents  first  in  English  from  Mr.  Frank  Riddle,  then  added  the  transla- 
tion from  the  other  members  of  the  family.  Mr.  Riddle  had  no  intention 
of  giving  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  that  desperate  struggle,  but  merely 
wished  to  render  his  own  impressions,  and  to  relate  in  the  plainest  words 
the  events  witnessed  by  himself.  Here  we  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
also  the  Modoc  side  of  the  contest. 

The  wording  of  the  other  Modoc  texts  was  the  almost  exclusive  work  of 
the  boy  Riddle,  who  speaks  the  language  perfectly  well,  and  only  in  the  more 
difficult  portions  was  he  assisted  by  his  mother.  From  the  Riddles  I  obtained 
also  several  hundred  sentences,  over  sixty  songs,  and  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  vocables,  which  were  twice  revised  with  their  assistance  in 
New  York  City,  and  twice  again  with  the  efficient  help  of  such  natives  at  the 
Klamath  Lake  Agency  as  were  conversant  with  the  Modoc  dialect. 

2.  Dave  Hill,  a  dusky,  pure-blood  Indian,  subchief  of  the  Klamath  Lake 
tribe  and  interpreter,  born  about  1840.  Having  been  a  prominent  war- 
rior of  his  tribe  up  to  the  treaty  of  1864  and  a  scout  in  subsequent  expedi- 
tions against  hostile  Indians,  lie  has  also  seen  much  of  the  white  man's  ways 
by  staying  for  years  in  Northwestern  Oregon  and  by  traveling  East  with  Mr. 
A  B.  Meacham  on  his  lecturing  tour  in  1875.  How  he  was  then  kidnapped 
in  New  York  City,  confined  in  a  cellar,  restored  to  liberty,  and  how  he 
worked  his  way  home,  is  related  with  full  particulars  in  Meacham's  Wincma, 
pages  95-102.  In  the  Modoc  war  (1872-73)  he  was  put  in  command  of 
the  auxiliary  forces  of  his  cliieftaincy,  wliich  \v(ire  detailed  to  observe  the 
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belligerent  Modocs  and  to  check  any  dangerous  movements  \\hich  tlioy 
might  have  undertaken  against  the  settlers  or  the  Indian  Reservation. 
IliU's  father,  Skaititko,  or  the  "Left-Handed",  was  for  some  time  a  guide 
to  General  Frt^mont  on  one  of  his  expeditious  through  Oregon,  Nevada, 
and  California. 

Readers  of  Hill's  texts  will  notice  that  his  diction  is  very  concise,  preg- 
nant and  to  the  point,  and  so  is  the  speech  of  these  Indians  generally. 
But  .since  that  conversational  language,  or  popular  jargon,  as  we  may  not 
improperly  call  it,  moves  along  in  contractions,  elisions,  metatheses  and 
ellipses,  I  have  had  to  revise  his  texts  many  times  with  him  and  other  Indians 
before  I  could  make  them  practicaUy  available.  In  the  myths,  Dave  Hill 
is  not  so  pictorial  and  graphic  as  Minnie  Froben,  but  in  narrating  his  feats 
of  war  he  readily  furnished  all  the  points  that  could  be  expected.  Con- 
cerning the  conjurers'  practices  and  national  behefs,  he  was  more  communi- 
cative than  the  majority  of  the  Klamath  Indians,  whom  superstitious  awe 
still  deters  from  revealing  all  that  the  investigator  desires  to  know.  Hill's 
list  of  topographic  names  is  a  very  important  addition  to  aboriginal  topog- 
raphy, since  he  has  added  the  correct  etymology  to  the  majority  of  these 
local  designations. 

3.  3Iinnie  Froben,  born  about  1860,  the  daughter  of  a  pure-blood  Kla- 
math woman,  who  lives  on  the  Williamson  River,  and  of  a  (deceased)  French 
settler  Froben  or  Frobine,  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  assistant  of  Mrs. 
Nickerson,  the  matron  of  the  boarding-school  for  native  children  at  the 
Agency.  She  and  the  subchief  Hill  were  the  most  important  contributors 
to^my  mythic  and  other  ethnologic  anthology,  and  the  pieces  dictated  by 
her  excel  all  the  others  in  completeness  and  perspicuity.  Moreover,  I 
obtained  from  her  a  multitude  of  popiilar  songs,  the  names  and  uses  of 
esculent  roots  and  plants,  the  Klamath  degrees  of  relationship,  a  large  num- 
ber of  words  and  sentences,  a  good  deal  of  grammatic  information,  and 
revised,  with  her  assistance,  the  whole  of  the  Modoc  contributions,  as  well 
as  the  majority  of  Klamath  Lake  texts. 

If  any  further  books  should  be  composed  in  or  about  the  Klamath  Lake 
dialect,  her  assistance  would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  any  other  native  help 
to  be  found  at  present  in  the  tribe;  for  during  her  stay  with  white  people 
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she  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  more  mental  training  than  Indians  usually 
acquire  on  reservations. 

4.  Charles  Preston,  a  pure-blood  Klamath  Lake  Indian,  born  about  1840, 
is  now  stationed  as  interpreter  at  the  subagency  of  Yaineks.  Preston  had 
previously  sojourned  five  years  at  Oregon  City  on  the  Willamet  River  and 
vicinity,  and  there  he  learned  to  converse  in  English  quite  fluently,  acquir- 
ing also  the  idiom  of  the  Wasco  Indians,  of  which  he  has  furnished  me  over 
three  hundred  of  the  most  usual  terms.  During  a  stay  of  three  weeks 
which  he  made  at  the  Klamath  Lake  Agency,  I  obtained  from  him  valuable 
grammatic  and  lexical  information,  texts,  popular  songs,  and  proper  names, 
and  revised  with  him  the  Modoc  dictionary. 

.5.  Sergeant  Morgan,  a  pure-blood  Indian,  living  at  Kohdshti,  born  about 
1830,  and  jocosely  called  '■'■  SergeanV^  on  account  of  his  wearing  an  old 
sergeant's  uniform  which  he  had  obtained  from  soldiers  at  Fort  Klamath. 
From  this  good-natured,  intelligent  old  Indian  I  obtained  a  few  short  texts 
and  some  ethnologic  information  especially  relating  to  mythologic  and 
shamanic  subjects. 

6.  "  The  Captain''''  or  "Captain  Jim",  a  pure-blood  Indian,  living  at  the 
junction  of  Sprague  and  Williamson  Rivers,  about  five  miles  from  the  Agency 
buildings.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  about  fifty  years  old,  and  as  he  spoke 
but  Klamath  and  Chinook  jargon,  all  the  mythology  which  he  remembered 
was  obtained  through  Minnie  Froben.  He  received  his  nickname  "Cap- 
tain" from  having  been  a  help  on  a  steamboat  plying  on  the  Willdmet 
River,  Oregon. 

7-11.  Other  informants  of  whose  assistance  I  have  availed  myself  are 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  texts.  They  were  Johnson,  the  head  chief  of 
the  Modocs  at  Yafneks;  the  conjurer  Kdkash  or  Doctor  John  ;  and  several 
young  Indians  then  scarcely  over  twenty-five  years  of  age :  Pete,  Frank, 
and  Long  John^s  Ben.     All  of  them  are  pure-blood  Indians. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Klamath  language,  and  to  increase  the 
]X)pular  intei'est  in  the  acquisition  of  Indian  languages  in  general,  I  have 
inserted  with  the  texts  an  interlinear  translation,  and  subjoined  to  them  a 
variety  of  commenting  notes  of  linguistic,  ethnographic,  and  historic  im- 
port. The  large  majority  of  the  Indian  words  could  be  rendered  in  their 
literal  meaning ;  but  in  some  instances,  where  literal  translation  was  nearly 
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impossible,  the  sense  of  the  word  or  phrase  was  reproduced  as  faithfully  as 
could  be  done  within  the  narrow  space  allotted.  Words  in  brackets  were 
inserted  only  to  render  the  sentence  complete. 

But  to  the  student  striving  after  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  texts 
all  these  helps  will  prove  of  partial  assistance  only.  A  thorough  study  of 
the  Grammar  ought  in  fact  to  precede  their  perusal,  and  reference  to  all 
the  three  portions  of  the  work  Avill  frequently  be  necessary. 

The  material  portion  of  a  language  can  be  faithfully  conveyed  to  our 
understanding  only  by  the  correct  pronunciation  of  its  words,  sentences 
or  texts.  Hence  all  that  is  said  of  Klamath  phonetics  must  be  studied  fii-st, 
and  more  especially  the  alternating  processes,  the  proclisis  and  encHsis,  the 
sounds  not  occurring  in  English  (as  the  linguals,  the  aspirate  %,  the  vowel 
v),  and  first  of  all  the  pronouncing  list  of  alphabetic  sounds,  which  is  sub- 
joined. To  initiate  readers  into  the  distinction,  empirically  obtained  from 
the  mouths  of  the  natives,  between  the  clear  vowels  o,  e,  i,  w,  and  the 
dumb  or  deep-sounding  a,  e,  ^,  w,  the  earlier  pages  of  the  texts  contain 
more  indications  than  are  given  in  the  later.  In  certain  terms  long  vowels 
can  turn  into  short,  and  short  into  long  ones.  Special  attention  must  be 
paid  also  to  the  study  of  elisions,  apocopes,  metatlieses,  etc. 

In  the  morphologic  part  of  the  Grammar,  the  verbal  and  nominal 
paradigms  are  particularly  recommended  to  the  student's  attention,  and  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  forming  the  distributive  reduplication 
from  ihe  absolute  form  is  indispensable  to  the  reader  of  my  Texts,  not  only 
for  their  full  comprehension,  but  even  for  the  use  of  the  Dictionary.  The 
suffix  of  the  future  tense  is  written  -uapka,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  homony- 
mous form  -wapJca,  of  different  signification.  The  apocopes  occurring  in  the 
conversational  style  of  language  will  soon  be  recognized  as  such  by  the 
reader ;  for  example,  -tk  for  -tko,  -ks  for  -kshi,  dropping  of  -a,  -ash,  etc. 

To  make  the  study  of  the  Texts  too  easy  by  a  flood  of  notes  would  be 
as  obnoxious  to  the  true  interests  of  science,  as  to  present  unsolved  too 
heavy  granimatic  diiKculties  to  intellects  yet  untrained  in  the  modes  of 
Indian  speech.  Scholars  may  decide  to  what  degree  I  have  succeeded  in 
avoiding  both  extremes. 
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LIST  OF  SOUNDS  OCCUERING  EST  THE  KLAMATH  LAXGUAGE. 

a  as  in  alarm,  wash;  German,  Mann,  hat;  French,  pas,  gras,  flanc. 

a  longer  sound  of  a,  as  in  far,  father,  smart,  tart;  German,  schaden, 

lahm,  Fahne. 

§,  as  in  law,  all,  fall,  tall,  taught. 

a  as  in  hat,  man,  fat,  ass,  slash. 

b  as  in  blab,  bold;  German,  beben;  French,  barbe. 

d  as  in  dread,  did;  Geraian,  das,  dilrfen;  French,  de,  darder. 

dsh       as  in  judge,  julep,  George,  dudgeon. 

e  as  in  then,  swell,  met;  German,  schwebt;  French,  belle,  selle. 

6  as  in  last  syllable  of  preacher,  butler,  tippler;  German,  Biicher ; 

French,  le,  je,  me. 

e  as  in  they,  fade,  jade,  shade;  German,  stehlen;  French,  chaire,  maire. 

g  as  in  gig,  gull;  German,  gross;  French,  gros,  grand,  orgueil. 

g  lingual  guttural  produced  by  bending  the  tip  of  the  tongue  back- 

ward, resting  it  against  the  palate,  and  when  in  this  position 
trying  to  pronounce  g  in  gag,  gamble,  again. 

h  as  in  hag,  haul,  hoot;  German,  haben,  Hals 

i  as  in  marine;  German,  richten;  French,  ici,  patrie. 

I  longer  sound  of  i,  as  in  bee,  glee,  reef;  German,  spiegeln,  Stiefel. 

i  as  in  still,  rim,  whim,  split;  German,  finster,  schlimm,  Wille;  when 

long,  it  is  i  in  German  ihn,  schielen. 

y  as  in  year,  yolk;  German,  Jahr;  French,  yeux;  not  used  as  a  vowel. 

k  as  in  kick,  kernel;  German,  Kamm,  Kork;  French,  soc,  coque,  quand; 

Spanish,  quedar,  quizd. 

k  lingual  guttural  produced  like  g  by  bending  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

backward,  holding  it  against  the  palate,  and  then  trying  to 
pronounce  k,  c,  in  kindness,  killing,  cool,  craft.  The  tongue  must 
be  placed  more  firmly  against  the  fore  portion  of  the  palate 
than  in  the  g,  in  order  to  allow  less  breath  to  escape. 

X  the  aspirate  guttural  in  lachen,  trachten,  Bachen,  Sache,  as  pronounced 

in  Southern  Germany;  not  occurring  in  English,  French,  or 
Italian;  Spanish,  mujer,  dejar;  Scotch,  loch.  It  has  nothing  in 
common  witli  the  English  x. 
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1  as  in  Mi,  loon,  lot;  German,  Lilie;  French,  lance. 

m  as  in  madam,  mill,  mimic,  mum;  German,  Memme. 

mb        as  in  ramble,  gamble,  nimble. 

mp        as  in  sample,  thumping. 

n  as  in  nun,  net,  noose;  German,  nein;  French,  nuire. 

ng         as  in  ring,  batig,  singing;  German,  singen,  hangen. 

nk         as  in  pranl;  rinl;  spunk;  German,  SchwanJc;  French,  cinquante. 

nk         a  combination  of  n  with  k. 

UX         a  combination  of  n  with  '/,. 

o  as  in  home,  lonely,  most;  German,  Molken;  French,  sotte. 

o  longer  sound  of  o,  as  in  note,  rope;  German,  Floh,  Boot,  roth; 

French,  sauter. 
o  as  in  hird,  burn,  surd;  German,  blode,  Bomer ;  French,  deuil,  cceur. 

p  as  in  pipe,  papa ;  German,  Puppe;  French,  pied 

s  as  in  sad,  sale,  soul,  smell;  German,  Seele,  Sichel;  French,  satice. 

seul. 
sh         as  in  shaft,  shingle;  German,  Schale,  schon;  French,  chercher. 
t  as  in  trot,  tell,  tiptop;  German,  Tafel;  French,  tour. 

tch        as  in  church,  chaff,  choke;    German,   hcifschehi;   Italian,  cicerone; 

Spanish,  chaparral,  chicha. 
u  as  in  smooth,  truth;  German,  Fuss;  French,  hup,  poutre,  outrage. 

u  longer  sound  of  u,  as  in  crude,  flume,  fool;  German,  Stuhl,  Buhr, 

Blume;  French,  lourd,  sourd. 
a  as  in  full,  pull;  German,  Flucht,  Kluft,  Bussland;  Italian,  lungo. 

ii  not  in  English;  German,  kiihl,  Gefiihl;  French,  lune,  puce. 

V  as  in  valve,  veer,  vestige;  German,  Wolke,  Wasser,  u-eben;  French, 

vautour,  veut. 
w  the  ti  before  vowels;  water,  waste,  wolf,  wish,  wayward;  in  Gennan 

it  con-esponds  nearest  to  short  ti,  not  to  w ;  nearly  as  French 

ou  in  oui,  ouate. 
z  as  in  zeal,  zone,  frozen;  German,  Ease;  French,  zele,  rose. 

The  English  x  is  rendered  by  gs  or  ks,  the  German  z  by  ds  or  ts,  all 
being  compound  articulations.  The  two  points  on  a,  o,  u  (a,  6,  ii)  are 
not  signs  of  diaeresis;  they  mark  softened  vowels. 
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The  pronmiciation  of  the  diphfhovgs  may  be  easily  inferred  from  their 
component  vowels;  it  is  as  follows: 

ai  as  in  life,  mine,  sly,  die,  di/c. 

au  as  in  mouse,  loud,  arouse. 

ei  a  combination  of  e  and  i  resembling  the  vowel  sounds  in 

the  word  greyish,  united  into  a  diphthong, 
yu  or  iu  as  in  pure,  few,  union. 

oi  as  in  loin,  groin,  alloy. 

wa  or  ua  as  in  watch,  wash;  French,  loi,  roi. 

wi  or  ui  as  iu  squid,  win,  switch. 

All  the  diphthongs  being  of  an  adulterine  cliaracter,  they  can  generally 
be  separated  into  two  vowels,  and  then  are  hyphenized,  as  in  i-u,  o-i,  d-i,  a-u. 

GRAPHIC    SIGNS. 

-  arrested  sound :  sk6-hs,  spring  time;  tchii-ka,  to  swim  tip  stream. 

'  apostrophe  marking  elision  of  a  vowel,  of  e  or  any  other  sound: 

heshudmp'li  for  heshudmpeli,  to  recover  one's  health. 
hiatus,    separating    two    vowels    as    belonging  to  two    different 
syllables:  pdla-ash,  _/?OMr;  lem^-ish,  thunder;  or  two  consonants: 
tsials-ha'mi,  at  salmon-time. 
separates  the  parts  of  compound  terms:  skiiks-kiii'm,  spirit-fish  or 
letiferous  fish. 
'  acute;  the  only  accent  used  for  marking  emphasized  syllables. 

~  vowel  pronounced  long:  mii'ni,  large,  great. 

vowel  pronounced  short,  except  6,  to  which  a  distinct  sound  is 
given:  yumaltka,  to  return  from  berry-harvest. 


EARLY  TRADITIONAL  HISTORY  OF  MODOCS  AND  CAPTAIN 
WRIGHT'S  MASSACRE. 


Given  is  the  Modoc  Dialect  by  Toby  Riddle. 


fi-uksblkni  Modoki'sliasli  sheggdtza  lapgshaptAnkui  taiinap  illo'la  at; 

The  Klamath  Lake*         from  ihe  Modoca  separated  seven  times  ten  years     now; 

t4nktchikni  kd-i  pen   nadsha'sliak  tchia.     Gumpatuash   E-ukshikni'shasli 

\Vhey)  since  then      "not       igain  together  lived.  The  K6mb.taa«h  from  the  Klamaths 

sheggdtza  vun^pni  taiinap  illo'la  at. 

Beparated   '  forty  years     now. 

Kkin  ra^klakshash  sWllualsbt,  tii'mi  B6shtin  Ya'matala  mddshantko 

Before       the  (Modoc)  people  had  fought.         a  number  of  Americana         to  Oregon  emigrating 

k6-idsha  welekapkash   Modokishash  sliniika,  y6wish   kt^ktaknan   tiintish 

-aDU"ly  oUWoman  Modoc  caught,  (both)  heels     having  cut  through         a  ropr 

Bhtiinka,  topftan  wag'n  shlitchta,  shpuku'gatchnan  shidka  Sl£t^^sh  B6shti-  6 

passed  behind         a  wagon         tied  (her).  by  dragging  kiU.d  (her).        Snakes  Amen- 

nash  shuenkslit  palld'tau  hu'nkglam  B6shtinam  sha-4maksliasb.     B6slitiH 

cans      having  murdered    (and)  robbed  of  this  of  Americans  party.  American, 

tAnkt  lupiddna  hun  wel^ksam  tchekeli  kititchna. 

»t  that  larstly         of  this       old  woman  the  blood  spilled. 

"°"  Shdlam    1852,   nash    B6shtin   Capt'ii   Wright   she'shatko   shA'ldsliash  9 

(In  the)  fall       (of)  l«5-2        one  American.         Captain  Wright  named.  Bobber., 

l-amnatko   Mo'doka  kaila   gdtpa,   maklakshash   shana-uli6ka   sbish6kash. 

ha^ng  with  him    (to  the)  Modoc     country      ''came      '  to  the  (Modoc)  people       because  he  desired  to  make  « ». . 

KA-i    nidklakshash    shl^a.       Modokishash    snaw^dshash    lutatk4tki    pish 

%„t  (7-ny)ModocB  he  saw.  A  Modoo  woman  going  to  interpret  for  him 

found. 

sha'tela:  sha'tgla  hunk  snawedshash:  mdklaks  gatpdntki,  shu-utAnktgi  pi'sli  12 

he  hired         he  instructed      this  woman  (U,  say) :  thawbe  should  come         to  meet  in  counod       ^vMb 

cridira  mdklaks;  shapiya,  mdklakshash  nash  mu'nish  wiishmush  shiukiestka. 

"      °       theModocs;       he.inionnced      (for)  the  Modocs  one  large  oi  bewouMkui. 

M4klakshash  shapiyiilan  Td-uni  shpaiitish  shnidktcha.     At  tu'm  Mo'.lok.ii 

IMTe  Modocs  haviig  notified.         to  Yreka  poison  he  sent  fur.  Then     many  Modocs 

town 

•ratna;    at  tchek  biink  wiishmush  shiukiilan  shpaiitish  itd.     Na'sh  tche'k  15 

lmve.1;        then  forthwith  the  ox  having  butchered        tlie  poi.Hon     he  pot  on.       Ono  tuen 

hfink    Y'amakni     B6slitinash    tchawinatko     Mo'dokishash    shapiya    ka-i 

Warm  Spring  Indian    the  Americans  having  Uved  among  the  Modocs  not.tie.l  not 

tchu'leksh  p4tki,  shpaiitish  itAnipkash  gi'sht.     At  tdnkt  kd-i    ti'dsli   lieiiv- 

(any)meat       thiy  should         'poison  pat  on  it  having  baeu.     Now     at  that        not  wU 

eat, 

kdnka,  Mo'dokni  at  gii'mpgle. 

Ulked.  tUi-  Modocs      then    left  for  home. 
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Pen  snaw^dshash  hu'nk  shgiiyue;  "at  nu  k'ldwi  shishu'kash,  shfi'- 

Again  woman  this  he  sent :  "now        I  qnit  fighting,  meet 

"utanksh  shana-uli  p'laiki'sham  palp^lisli  shil  k'-lifulexau."     Vun^pni  taunap 

in  council  I  desire  God's  white  flag  raising.  Forty 

3  pen  nadshgsb^pta  mdklaks    sliu-utanktpa.      Laki   p'na  hunk   shu'ldshash 

and  eix  Indians  met  (him)  in  council.  The  com-       bis  soldiers 

mander 

hihashii41;fan   shu'ldshash  shapiya:    "stalalashtak  a  nush  p^ksli,  mdklak- 

placing  in  ambush,  to  the  soldiers  said :  "having  filled        wben        I  the  pipe,  the  Mo- 

shash    tashuitak ! "      Maklaks    hunk    nanuk    wawapkan    shu-utanko'tkish= 

docs  yonattfick!"  The  Mod.  rs  all  seated  of  general  councils 

6  pdksh    paka,    shlishlulii'lan    i-al;^a    nanuk   nte'sh.     Buslitin    laki    pdkshtga 

the  j'ipe       smoked  having  imslrang  had  laid  all  bows.  The  com-      with  (his)  pipe 

down  American       mander 

Idkpeks  shuyega;  pakshtga  shuyeg6tan  shikenitki'shtka  shuldshash  yute- 

ashes  lifted  up;  with  the  pipe        while  lilting  up  with  pit-tols  the  soldiers  com- 

tainpka,  at  nanuk  in4klaks  nge'sha.     Bosh  tin  nanuk  nidklakshash  shuenka; 

menced  to        then        all  Modocs         (i hey)  were      The  Americans         all  Modocs  killed; 

fire,  wonoded. 

9  tunep  toks  kshi'ta 

five        bowever     escaped. 

NOTES. 

13,  1.  There  is  no  pretense  that  the  munber  of  years  given  here  is  accurate,  and 
the  slight  difference  existing  between  the  two  dialects  proves  that  the  separation  of 
the  tribes^  is  of  recent  date.  The  separation  never  was  a  thorough  one,  for  even  the 
hitest  raids  made  on  the  Pit  River  Indians  were  }uade  by  Modocs  joined  to  Klamath 
Lake  Indians  under  the  same  war-chief.  The  Kumbatuash  lived  on  southeastern  end 
of  Tule  (or  Rhett)  Lake,  California. 

13, 1  and  :i.  For  illola  at,  "  years  elapsed  now  ",  Klamath  Lakes  would  say :  illolnla, 
or  illololatko. 

13, 4.  Kii-iu  m.  sh^Uualsht  refers  not  only  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Modoc  war  of 
1873,  but  to  the  massacre  of  a  party  of  eighteen  white  settlers,  emigrants  to  Northwest- 
ern Oregon,  by  Modoc  warriors,  who  had  watched  them,  lying  in  ambush,  on  the  eastern 
beach  of  Ehett  Lake.  This  terrible  wholesale  butchery  of  defenceless  whites  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  Captain  Wright's  massacre  in  the  ensuing  year. 

13, 6.  Sh4tash,  etc.  The  informant  intends  to  say:  Americans,  immigrating  to  the 
Eogue  Eiver  or  WillSmet  River  Valley,  cb-agged  to  death  an  old  Modoc  squaw  behind 
their  wagon,  thinking  her  to  be  a  Snake  squaw;  they  did  so  in  retaliation  for  a  robbery 
committed  by  Snake  Indians  on  their  party,  and  for  murders  perpetrated  on  immigrants 
by  the  same  Indian  tribe. 

13,  9.  An  article  in  the  "  Overland  Monthly''  of  San  Francisco,  July,  1873,  page  21, 
signed  Wm.  M.  Tiu-ner,  gives  the  following  particulars  concerning  Wright's  massacre : 

In  1852  a  train  of  eighteen  emigrants  attempted  to  reach  Oregon  by  the  Rhett 
Lake  route.  They  had  encamped  for  dinner  at  the  eastern  shore  of  Rhett  Lake,  under 
a  bluff  since  called  "Bloody  Point".  Suddenly  the  sage-brush  around  them  stood  in 
a  blaze  of  fire;  they  started  up  in  terror,  and  were  at  once  surrounded  by  swarthy 
and  painted  savages,  who  greatly  outiuimbered  them,  and  dealt,  out  the  deadly  blows, 
which  destroyed  their  whole  numbers  in  inconceivably  short  time.     One  man  alone 
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escaped  ou  horseback  to  Yreka,  which  is  over  eighty  miles  distant,  to  tell  of  the  dis- 
aster. The  generiil  iudignatiou  aroused  by  his  recital  prompted  Capt.  Beu.  Wright  to 
organize  a  force  of  fifty-one  volunteers  at  Yreka  into  an  independent  company  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  and  to  make  the  tribe  atone  for  the  bloody  deed.  The  spot  selected 
by  Wright  for  the  council  was  on  the  north  bank  of  Lost  Eiver,  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  Xatiu-al  Bridge  (Tilhuantko),  and  this  was  also  the  scene  of  the  massacre. 

Concerning  the  time  of  Wright's  massacre,  Turner  differs  from  our  informant 
about  one  year.* 

13,  13.  For  the  Modoc  wushmush,  u'shmush,  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect  has  the 
original  Sahajitin  term,  miishmush,  the  primary  signification  of  which  is,  "  lowing  lik  "> 
cattle."  The  Lower  Chinook  has  emusmus,  the  Kalapuya,  amusmus.  The  Nez  PercvV 
dialect  of  Sahaptin  has  mu  for  ox,  coic,  cattle. 

13,  13.  shiukiestka  is  the  verbal  desiderative  of  shiukia,  to  kill  for  somebody,  to 
butcher  for  somebody's  benefit. 

13,14.  tu'm  Mo'dokni  instead  of:  tu'mi  Mo'dokni.  This  language  favors  elisions 
of  short  and  single  vowels  standing  between  two  consonants  pronounced  with  the  same 
vocal  organ. 

13, 16.  Yamakni  is  "Korthern  Oregonian,  Northern  man",  in  general.  But  this 
informant  was,  in  fact,  a  Warm  Spring  Indian  fiom  Des  Chutes  River. 

13,  17  and  18.  tldsh  hemkdnka  means:  to  discuss  an  arrangemcTit  resulting  in 
good  to  both  parties;  this  is,  in  most  cases,  equivalent  to  "conclude  peace". 

14,  4.  shtalalashtak  is  a  contraction  of  shtalAlasht  tak,  both  particles  tak  being 
correlative  to  each  other,  and  refen-ing  here  to  the  future. — shtalalasht  is  verbal  con- 
ditional of  stah'da,  to  fill,  derived  from  stAni,/«?/,  through  assimilation  of  consonants: 
shtaMla  for  stanala. 

14,  G.  i-^l/fa,  distributive  form  of  the  verb  il;^a,  61/a :  every  one  hail  unstrung  and 
laid  down  his  own  bow. 

14,  7.  The  lifting-up  of  ashes  from  the  council-fire  by  Wriglit  was  the  signal  for 
tlio  soldiers  to  fire  at  the  forty-six  Modocs.    Forty-one  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

14,  9.  kshita  not  in  use  among  the  Klamath  Lakes. 

*  Captain  Wright  was  shortly  afterw.ard  killed  by  the  bullet  of  an  Indian,  who  saw  him  standing 
nnder  the  door  of  his  honse,  near  the  outlet  of  Rogue  River,  Oregon. 
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fi-UKSHKNI    SHELLUAL   WaLAMSKi'sHASH. 

FIGHTS   BETWEEN  KLAMATH    LAKE    AND    ROGUE    RIVER 

INDIANS. 


Given  by  WawXliks,  or  Dave  Hill,  Subchief,  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


Lap'ni'    sha   shdllual    Walamski'sas    fi-ushkni.      Tln4    sha   luludgsla 

Twice  they  fought  the  Eogae  Rivers  the  Lake  tribe.  Onetime     they  enslaved 

tu'm,    tinatoks    a   kd-i   lulu^gsla,    puedsa^mpgli    sa   hti'nk. 

many,       bat  the  second  not      they  made  slaves,  put  to  flight  they. 

time 

3  Titnd  fi-ukskni  ktakli'sh   g^na  Wdlamsi ;    tsui  slaa  tu'ma  tchi'pksh. 

The  first  time  the  Lake  tribe  arrayed  for  war      went       to  Rogue  Uiver         and       found      many  encamped. 

Valley 

Tsui  gakidmna  tchfsh   (ni'shtak  gAkiamna),  tsiii  ni'lka,  tsiii  Wdlamskni 

Then      they  surrounded     the  lodges  (the  same  night     they  surrounded)        then      it  dawned,       and       the  Rogue  Rivers 

papatkal  shushu'dshapelish.     Tchui    E-ukskni  shiii'lpka,   tsiii  ti'ntkal  sa, 

rose  from  sleep    (and)  built  Ihcir  fires  again.  Then  the  Lake  men       laid  themselves       then       started  up      they 

on  tlie  ground, 

6  yo'ta  sha,  tchui  nga'-isa  tu'm  Walamski'shash,  Idkiash  a  si'uga;  ''Taktdkli" 

shot        they,        and  wounded        manj'  Rogue  River  Indians         (and)  the  killed  *'TheRod" 

chief 

tchi'huk  sa'satk  Wdlauiskni  laki.     Tsui  sa  neh'na  Idkias  hu'nk,  n4n;^atch 

80  was  called      the  Rogue  River        chief.  Then     Ihoy      scalped  chief  the  some  others 

sha  neh'na;  tu'm  tankt  hushtch6ka  sa,  liiluagsla  tu'm  w^wanuish  ndend- 

they         scalped  a  good  many  killed  they,      made  slaves  of  many  wotueu  cbil- 

9  gan's  tclii'sh.     Tsui  gepgap'l  E-ukskni,  tsui  gatpampeli  sa ;   tsiii  suku'lki 

dreu  also.  Tht-n         withdrew         the  Lake  men         and  home  went        they,      after-       they  assem- 

wards  "bled 

yakaiiuapkuk  Idk  liu'nk,  tsui  sa  ya'ka,  tsui  sa  wdlas  tsi's  taw4  lak  ipma'- 

for  dancing  over  the  and     they    sang  and      aud     thej-     a  pole         also       set  up     the    sticking  on 

scalps  danced  scalps 

tsank,  t4t%elam   tdlaag    tu'shtoks    gaki'ma    s4-atchuk.     Tiinepni    s4-atsa 

its  top,         in  the  midst  just         of  the  place  where    they  moved  scalp-dancing.  Five  (nights)  scalp- 

in  a  circle  danced 

12  sa   nl'shta,    ga'tak    hu'nk    sa   hVluags    wa'k    shnu'shn6%ank    shnikshii'l/a 

they      all  night  finally  them         they  slaves  by  the  seizing  forced  to  dance 

arms 

161oks  wiggata 

fire  close  by. 

Titnd  lii'ks  t'shi'n  spiVntpisham;   tsuyuk  giiikaka  ga'mpCle.     Tsu}  iik 

Some        a  slave      grew  up         in  the  power  of  his  then  escaped        (and)  returned.  Then  he 

(other)  time  aliductors, 

15  sapfya  gatp4mpalaiik,  tsiii    sas    hu'k    a'pka   sayudktant   hu'k    kiiila   giug. 

made  dis-  after  getting  home,         aud        (his     that  man    brought       well  acquainted  this  with  being, 

cloaurea  tribe)  country 

Tsdi  gdtpa  tumi'  mdklaks  MbU'saks^sAwals  tsials-ha'mi,  tsiii  gakua    K6ke, 

And      arrived       many       Rogue  Rivers      to  the  "Obsidian-Place"         at  salmon-time 

tsiii  gdkiamna  Idtchas.     Ka'gi  lifhassuaks  tankt;    g^na  sa  minuk  A'-uksi 

and  Hiirrnundcd  IIm^  lodges.  Then^  warriois  (there)        had  gone    :dl        of  Iheni        to  Klamath 

were  uu  that  time  AluiNh 
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gdddanktsiik  Yc^makisas.     Tapi'ta  sha  gdtpa  Wdlamskni  tchi'shtat.     Tsiii 

to  bid  welcome  to  Dps  Chntes  Afterwards    (they)       came       the  Eo^e  Kivers      to  the  campa  Then 

Kiver  ludiaDD. 

ne'lka:  tsiii   sa  gxi'lki,  at  sa  sen6tank.     Tankt  hiishts6ka;    tiVnipni  hak 

it  dawued,        then     they    attacked,     now  they  fonght.  That  time  they  killed  (some) ;  five  ooly 

miikleka  Ni'lakskni   tankt,  tsui  hii'k  sa  sen6tank  kpii'tsampgli  sas  kiklo's  3 

wire  encamped  men  from  Nllakshi  that  time,    and       these    they         fought,  put  to  flight  them    in  their 

war-fury 

hu'k  tu'nepni.     Kd-i  liu'nk  vu'sa  tumd  rndklaks  kakakn61atk  giug. 

these        five  men.  Not         they         leared       raany      Indian  (foes)     elkskin-cuirapsed       being. 

Tsiii   gatpampgli  ndnuk  E-ukskni'  huk,  at  sa  baitsna  Walamski'sas. 

After  this  returned  the  whole         Lake  tribe,  now  they       pursued  the  Rogoe  Kivers. 

Tsiii  sa  slaa  bu'nk  tii'nipnis  luhassuaksas,  tsiii  sa  wu'la  hu'nkiast  tu'nipans.  6 

And     they    met       those  five  men,  and    they    asked  those  five  men, 

kdt  liiik  tankt  mdk'l6%a:  "tatdtuk  indklaks  gatpal"     Tsiii  huk  sa'gsa  mi 

who      there     that  time      had  encamped  whereto  the  Riiigne        had  gone?  And  replied        1: 

Rivers 

"kd-i  ni  vu'ssa;  shawigank  gakd  ni  mii'msli  tiimi'."     Tcliiii  ni  nd-asb  gi  sa- 

Then         I  so         spoke     to 

•walinii  asb  g^-u:   "gakdn  a  na't!   u'tcb  na'lsh  busbtcbo'ktgi !  gekudnapka  9 

fcUow-fightLTS  mine;  •'will  start  out  we!  never  us  they  m.iy  kill.  I  will  prccee<l 

mini)! 

kani!"     A    na't   gii'ka,  at    na'lsh    sha   ng^-isba,  tsiii   ndt   sbawi'ga   kd-a, 

I'utsiile  And       wo      proceeded,    now  ns  they  wounded,  and         we       became  furious     very, 

(oiir.amp)." 

tsiii  ndt  kpu'dsa  hii'nkiasb  Walamski'sbasb. 

and       we      diuve  back  those  Rogue  Rivers. 

Tsiii  vussd  na'lsh,  koka'tat  gewd  sa,  iicloddmkua  sa ;   tsiii   sa  sa'ksa  1 2 

There-    thi-yiook       at  us,         into  i  he  river      leaped     thev,  swam  over         they;      and      they    reported 

upon         fright 

nd-ast  Ini'ksa  tu'nepni.     Tsiii  £-ukskni  nd-asht  gi :    "haitsnat   sas    pa'n, 

tliu   (tons)       these  fiv*.  men.  Then       the  Lake  men  thus  said:        "pnrsueye         them  once  more, 

hiislitch<iktat  haitsnank."     Tsui  sa  peno'dsa,  tsiii  ndnka  gaggidha  peno'- 

kili  3-e  (them)  pursuing."  And     they        pursued,  and         some  hid  tbemselvea    before  the 

dsasani,  tiii'mishtka  tsiii  ndnka  hdtkak  ts6ka,  ndnka  toks  ga'mpele.     Ngeisatk  15 

imrsi:tTs,  by  starvation        then       some       right  there  perished,      some       however  returned  home.  "Wounded 

hii'nk  sa  shldshla  tsokapks  tcha. 

(on  s)    thi-y         foand  dead  i>ues         also. 

Tchissa  Walamskish  sdllual  titnd  a.     Kd-i  sa  tud  siiika  E-ukski'sas, 

~  ~  Not      they     any        killed  Lake  men, 

tdnkakak  siiika  wewalii'ksas  k'miitchdpkas  tchi'sh.     At  gji'tak  ni  sdyuakta,  18 

only  a  few  (they)  old  women  old  men  too.  That  is  all    I  "know 

killi^d 

hu'masht  sii'lhial  A'-ukskni  Walamski'shash ;  kd-i  tatd  lii'luagsla"  A'-ukski'- 

hdw  fought         the  Lake  tiibi-     against  the  Rogue  Rivers;  never  they  made  slaves  of  the  Lake 

shash  wuini'/iank    sell61ok    nanukash=kailakni,   E-ukskni    pi'Ia   lu'luagsla 

tribe  couqueiiug  by  war  those  from  tribes  all-around ;        the  Lake  men         alone  enslaveil 

ndnukashki'sas    gii'nta    ktiflatat,    kd-i    tatd    yuyalks=sitk    su'ta    mdklaks  21 

all  siiiroutiding  Indians  in  this  country,  never  sorry^alike  rendered       the  Indians 

A-ukski'sas. 

the  Lake  tribe. 

2 
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Sd-aJas  tsi's  Moatuasas  tsi's  udiiyua,  Sastidsh  tsis  Walamskl'sh  tsis 

The  Snakes       too,        the  Pit  Rivers        too      (they)  whipped     the  Shantis       too,        the  Kogne  Elvers        too, 

M6keash    tsi's  udiiyua  A'-ukskni.      Waitangi'sliam    tsi's  tl'tatna  tem^ska 

the  Ealapuyas       too  whipped         the  Lake  tribe.  From  the  Warn)  Spriog         also      atvarions       took  away 

Indians  timed 

wdts  Iil-ushkni. 

horses    the  Lake  men. 

NOTES. 

16.  Dave  Hill  took  part  himself  in  one  of  these  skirmishes.  His  historical  accounts 
are  all  given  in  the  conversational  style,  wliich  almost  throughout  substitutes  the 
simple  s  for  sh.  I  La\e  not  been  able  to  detennine  the  exact  dates  of  these  Eogne 
River  raids ;  but  they  must  have  occurred  before  the  end  of  1855,  when  the  Oregon  war 
broke  out,  for  after  its  termination  most  of  the  Rogue  River  Indians  were  removed  fioiii 
their  old  homes  to  the  coast  reservations  of  Northwestern  Oregon.  The  raids  occurred 
in  the  early  youth  of  Dave  Hill,  who  was  bom  about  1S40;  so  they  may  be  placed  be- 
tween the  years  184:8  and  1855. 

16,  2.  tinatoks  forms  antithesis  to  tina  of  tlie  preceding  clause.  The  literal 
meaning  of  both  is :  ''one  time the  other  time." 

16,  3.  Walamsi.  The  sufBx  -i.  -i,  is  the  adverbial  particle  hi,  and  forms  a  locative 
case,  mainly  found  in  local  and  topographical  terms,  as  in  Yamsi,  Kakagosi,  Ktaiwashi; 
also  in  a  few  generic  nouns  designating  localities,  encampments,  mountains,  etc. 

16,  5.  shushii'dshapglish.  The  .sufiBxed  -sh  is  the  pronoun  sha,  thei/,  and  in  this 
.suffixed  form  also  appears  as  -tch,  -s.  This  verb  stands  in  the  distributive  form ; 
shiidshapeii,  to  rebuild  a  lire,  being  the  absolute  form. 

16,  7.  n^u;fatch,  for  uan/a  tchish,  "others  also". 

16, 10.  yAkanuajikuk,  verbal  causative  of  the  future  of  ysikna.  The  forms  yii'kna, 
yii'ka,  yekna,  y^ka,  are  preferable  to  y<4kna,  ydka. 

16,  11.  s^-atsa.  It  is  a  common  custom  among  western,  and  some  eastern,  wild 
tribes  to  force  their  captives  to  dance  in  honor  of  the  victory  gained  over  their  own 
tribe.    This  is  done  especially  during  the  scalp-dances. 

16, 14.  Titnd  lu'ks,  etc.  Here  begins  the  account  of  a  raid  made  by  the  Rogue 
River  Indians  upon  the  Klamath  Lake  settlements.  It  may  have  occuiTed  one  year 
after  the  raid  pre^iously  mirrated. 

16,  15.  sapiya,  etc.  After  escaping,  he  informed  his  own  countrymen  of  all  the 
local  conditions  of  the  Klamath  Lake  people  and  their  country,  aud  used  all  his  topo- 
gi-aphical  knowledge  in  guiding  their  Avarriors  to  the  attack. 

17,  1  and  2.  Tsiii  ne'lka.  Indians  and  uncivilized  races  in  all  portions  of  the  world 
begin  tlieir  raids  upon  the  enemy  before  da^\ll,  or  at  the  earliest  appearance  of  daylight. 

17,  9.  gak^n  and  gekuiinapka,  indectiouiil  metathesis  for  giikiiA  and  gek^nuapka. 

17,  14.  hiishtcho'ktat  for  hushtehO'kat  at,  at  (yc)  being  repeated  twice. 

17,  16.  ts6kapks  tcha  is  a  contracti<m  from  tsok;ipkash  tchi'sh  a. 

17,  17.  Tchissa,  for  tchi  sha:  tlius  they. 

17,  20.  .sellolok:  synizesis  of  tlic  longer  form  shellualuk,  shelluah'iga :  through 
fighting. 

17,  21.  yuyMks=8itk,  abbreviated  from  yuyalkish  =  shitko,  looking  like  persons 
iiiouiiiiug  over  their  lost  companions,  or  made  sorrowful  by  bondage  to  Indians  of  a 
foreign  tribe. 
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fi-UKSKNI    SELLUAL   MoATUASHASH. 

PIT  RIVER  INDIANS  RAIDED  BY  KLAMATH  LAKE  WARRIORS. 


Given  by  Dave  Hit.t.  is  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


E-ukskni  titatna  s^Uual  Stistias ;  tsiissak  toks  sdllual,  tu'm  hii'shtcho% 

The  Lake  Dien      not  often       warred       against  the      continually     how-       fotight,         (and)  killed 

Shasti:  "       ever  tnany 

M6atuashash.     A'-ukskni    liiiuagslats    tu'm    ndnuk    sko'-hs.     K4-i    hu'k 

Pit  River  men.  The  Lake  men  enelav.  d  also  many  every  spring-time.  Not  they 

(are) 

ki'llitk,    kd-a    w5's6s    shlao'tak    A-nkski'sas    ti'nsna,    k4-itat   sa    nelli'nat  3 

bellicose,  very       despondent   at  the  mere  eight        of  Lake  men         they  ran  away,       never         they  scalped 

hu'stchok-huya  bak  sa;  tu'm  tdt  sa  husts6ka  M6atuash.     K4-itata  si'ukat 

killed  *  only     they;      many     then  they         killed  Pit  River  men.  Never  massacred 

A-ukskisas  M6atuash. 

the  Lake  men       the  Pit  Rivers. 

WAWIlIKS  LUPf  SH;6LLUA1,  MOATtrlSHASH. 

DAVE  HILL'S  FIRST  FIGHT  WITH  THE  PIT  EIVEE  DTDIAilS. 

Kitchkdnin    tdnkt   nu   g^na   sikenitgi'k   pi'la    iij^amnatk.     Tsiii    nad  6 

Being  a  boy  I         that  time       I  went  a  small  pi.-tol  only  cairying.  And  we 

E-ukskni    gelo'Ia   p4-uk   Kokdksakshi,  na'sh   na'ds   B6shtin   tti'la.      Tsui 

Lake  men         ditimoniitt  d    tor  repast  at  Little  River.  one  with  ns       American        (coming).         Then 

hislitchdkta  hdtakt ;  wdts  mbd-uta  na-a'nam ;  sawfka  hfshuaksh  hunkdnti 

they  had  a  contest         there;       (one  man's)         was  by  another      became  angry         the  man  thereat 

borse  woniided  (man) ; 

wdtch  m'na  mb<4-utisht,  tsiii  hushtdpakta  sha  I61oksgish:  tchi  sba  hdtokt  9 

horse  his         having  been  shot,        and  pulled  out  they         (their)  guns:  so        they         there 

gelo'lank   shewdt^astka.     Tsiii  gtina,  tu'  pe'n  mdkl6;ja  sha,  tsiii  sa  mbu'- 

dismonnted  about  noon-time.  Then      traveled,    far       again  camped  tbey^     then     they        in  the 

sant  gena  pa'n,  tsiii  sa  mdk'leza  Wu'ksalks,  tsiii  sa  pa'n  g^na  mbu'sant, 

mora-       trav-        again.       and      they        camped  at  W6kas-Place,     then    they     again     went  on     next  morning, 

ing  elled 

tsiii  pa'n  sa    m&k^\&/^a  Tiuno'lsh ;    gitaks   p'lalkishtka  sappasb.     Tssiii   sa  12 

and        again     they       encamped  at  Tinn'^lsh ;         then  (was)      near  culmination  the  son.  v\ih1     tliey 

point 

kdkta,    tsiii    sa    mu'lua     li't%i,    tsiii     sa    psln    g^na,     nl'sbta    sha    g^na 

lieldt.icsta,       then      they     made  ready        in  the  and       they    at  night     travelled,       all  night         they        wenton 

evening, 

tukldktsnank. 

stopping  at  intervals. 

Tsiii  mbu'sant  sblJiA  Mdatuasbash   tchi'pksb,    tsiii  gli'lki   nad,  tcluii  15 

And         next  uioming      we  saw  the  Pit  Rivers  encaiupcd,  and       attacked        we.  and 

ti'nsna    M6atuash,   vusso'k    sas  tilli'ndsa  wewanuisb ;    tsiii   sa   lu'luagsla. 

niD  away        Ibo  Pit BWers,        frightened       them   they  abandoned      (their)  women;  then     they        (them)  made 

■laToa. 
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Na'sh     ni    lu'gsla    snavAa'ds.     Shla'popkan    hAtakt   shan6tanksht   nddnni 

One  I  captured  female.  Noticed  I  there  engased  in  fighting  tliroo 

hihassuaksh  M6atuash ;  E-ukskni   toks  ]4pik.     Tsui  wigdbani  shen6tank- 

luen  PitKivers;  Lake  men  bm      iwo  were  And        a  short  wbile  skirmished 

3  ]iiiya   shash,  tsui  kii'ktsna  sha,  tsiii  ho'pelitsnank  dmbutat  g^na;  ku-idsi 

with  them,     then  fled  tlie>,       and  dodpiup  missiles       into  the  water      went;  impracti- 

cable 

ambu  hdtakt  hmhiuatk.     T.si'ii  uish  k4-a  ka'dshika,  tsiii  ni  kaki'dsap6le,  at 

ibo  water        Ibero  giving  way.  And        juc       greatly       it  fatigued,         and       I  went  by  turns, 

tcbiii  kel^wi ;  tu'  gena  M6atuasb  k'lawisham  at.     Tsiii  fi-ukskni  ga'pgapeh* 

then      I  made  halt ;  away    went        the  Pit  Eivers      when  (^hootiug)  Then      the  Lake  men  returned 

had  ceased. 

6  liahhiank  tchipkash  wewanuish,  tsiii  sa  sbliia  yastat  ll'ukaipksh.     Tsiii  sa 

looking  oat         for  the  assem-  women,  and     they      Ibund     (them)  in  crowded.  And     they 

bled  '  the  willows 

sbnu'shn%a,  nu'ts  nasli  sbnu'ka,  tsiii  gepgdpgli  E-ukskni  kd-i  sbasb  tuA 

seized  them,  I  also         one  took,  then  withdrew  the  Lake  men       and        of  them  none 

shift,  Moatuashash  pl'la  sa  sluga  tdnkak. 

was  shot  Pit  Rivers  only     they     killed         a  few. 

9  Niisb  se'gsa  tdnkt  E-ukskni  suko'lkipakik.    Tsiii  Tiuno'leshtat  mdk'lak- 

All  of       ordered        then        the  Lake  men  to  reasseiable.  Then  at  Tinnolah  they  camped 

lis 

p6le,    tsiii    sa   pa'n    sbniksho'l;{a    lu'luags    hdtakt   niaklaksksaksi.       Tsiii 

again,  and       they       also  made  dance  each  slave  there  before  the  Indians.  And 

g^pgapeli  sha  nibiisant,  tsiii  sha  M6atak  m4klak])6le,  tsiii  hdtokt  maklaks- 

wcut  away       they         next  day.  and     they        at  Modoc  encamped,  and       just  there         Indians 

Lake 

12  ksaksi  gukt'kak  hiluags.     KA-i  sa  hu'nk  haitcliant;  iinak  ta'ds  mu'luapgle 

(away  from)       rat.  away  captives.  Xot     they     them  pursued:  early    however    got  ready  i-g:  in. 

Tsiii  sa  guhudshktcha,  tsiii  sa  gel5'la  Koka'ksaks;  tsiii  sa  sakatpampgld- 

And     they  started  out,  and     they  dismounted       at  Little  Kiver;         then    they  wauted  to  perform 

astka  gi:  "KAlam  malam  tidsi'  wAts  gi,  hu'k  at  lupi'  gdtpampeh-uapk ! 

a  race:  "To  whom  of  ye  fleet         horses     are,        those      ye       first  shall  return  homo ! 

15  ksi'utakiank  at  giinuapk!  " 

faster  (than  wo)      ye  travel!" 

Tsiii    sa   g^na,    tsui    hi(^kial%    ndnka    wdtcli,    nAn%atoks    gdtpampgle 

Then      they       went  and  gave  out  some  horses,  some  others  returned 

ahead, 

E-uksi  li't^i.     Tsiii  sa  tchfa  gdtpampelaiik,   tsiii  g<^-u  giiikak  hu'k  lii'gs 

to  Klamath    at  niuht-         Then     they     stayed  after  rctuin,  then      by  mo       ran  away         the  slave 

Marsh  fall  (tbeie) 

18  spuni'sh;  na-ens  hissudksas  spuiii'n  hu'nk.     Tsiiyuk  hunkgUimskni  giiikak, 

the  transferred     to  another  man  1  had  given         her.  And  sho  from  his  lodge  ran  away, 

ndn^atoks   sa  dna  Anipp^ti'ni   sdsatui   tchu'k   watchat;    tsiii  sa  i'tpa  tu'm 

but  others  they  brought    to  the  Dalles,  traded  there  for  horses;  and      tboy   brought     many 

(them) 

wdtch  hu'nk  lu'gs  sesatui'tkuk. 

liorsefi         those         slaves  having  sold. 

21  Tsin  sdyuakta  ti'na  M(ialuashash  sdllualst  fi-ukskni. 

Thus  1      know  (how)        onco       with  the  Pit  Kiveis         fonght  the  Lake  men. 
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WawIliKS  TAPI'  SH^LLTTALSHA  MOATUiSHASH. 
DAVE  HILL'S  SECOND  FIGHT  WITH  THE  PIT  RIVER  INDIANS. 

NA-antka  sko'shtka  nu  g^na ;  tiinkt  ntd-ish  ni  i'-amnatk  g^na  161oks- 

XeTt  sprinstimo  I       setont;         then         bow  and       I  carrying  started  an- 

arrows 

ffish  tchish     Tu  nacl  m6k\eya;  tsui  ndd  hdtokt  mu'shmush  liiela,  B6shtin 

S>  also.  Far  off    we  camped;'  and        we  there  an  oi  butchered,    "■'Amen. 

tpa-<3k  na'lsh  hishtchaktnuk  Moatuashash.     Tsui  nat  shenotankdkska  liatak.  3 

invitius  ns,        for  he  had  become  angry      at  the  Pit  Rivers.  Then      wo  almost  fonght  there. 

Nanta   tchilliik    Nushaltxagaki'shash   kakno'ls  tem^shka;    nat    hiinkanti 

Some  men  siding  with  the  Headwater.Modocs  cuira.'-ses  abstracted ;  we  thereat 

sawikank    lap    nat    kakno'lsh    shl^t^a.     Tsui    nat    kA-i    hu'nk    sl^-ipele 

getting  angry  two        we  cuirasses  t«ok  away.  Anrl  we  not  then.  returned 

ne-u7Aln'lish  gi'ntak  lakiam  E-ukski'sham ;  tsui  nat  ma'ns=gitk  sla'-ipele.  6 

the  repeated  orders     ^  spile  of     of  t-fae  chief        of  the  Lake  men ;  but       we  at  last  returned  them. 

Humasht  nat  liatokt  makle^ank ;  tchui  nat  g^na  mbu  sant,  tcluii  nat 

Thus  (did,  acted)     we  there  while  c.imping;  then         we    traveled        next  day,  and  we 

tu'    mdkleka   Mu'atak.     Tsui   nat   mbii'sant   g^na,   tsiii   nat   tii'    mdklek' 

over  camped         on  Modoc  Lake  And         we       in  the  morning   started ont,     and        wo      ^over         camped 

there 

Tiuno'lsh.     M6atokni  nAnka  sa-ulantchna,  tsiii  sa  ksi'ulez  ki'uks  suawinuk  9 

at  Tiunolsh.  llodocs  some  went  with  (us),  and    they       danced        a  conjnrer  when  ejamined 

sas  kdnts  sliudpkst:    "hji  sliuApkst,  tclia    ma'lsh    ngAtuapk  nA'lilis";    tsiii 

them       who         might  be  .hot:         "if        ye  will  be  sliot.       ihen  to  you  will  snap         the  bowstnng    ;     and 

la'p  no-Ata  nA'hlis.     Tsiii  nat  mbu'sant  g^na,  tu'  nat  ati'  g^na  lupi'  nalam 

two       snapped    bowstrings.         Th.n       we        next  morning       started     far       we        off     tr.nvelled     first  our 

*^  out, 

hu'nk    s^llaluish    guni'ta.     Tsiii    nat  waita    yainatat  t(^lLapkank   kmdkok  12 

wareipedition         further.  Then         we       p.->ssed     from  a  mountain        overlooking  to  spy 

the  day 

Moatudshash ;  tchui  nat  shliid  tchi'pksh ;  kiiitsant  tchia  ktdyat. 

thePitKivera-  anil         we         saw  encamped;  inaccessible       they       in  rocks, 

(them)  stayed 

Tsiii  ndd  pii'ktgist  gdkiamna,  tsiii  gii'lki ;  tsiii  na'ts  shlad  M6atuash, 

And         we  atdawii  surrounded,        then      attacked  and  ng      discovered   the  Pit  Eivera, 

(them): 

tsiii  weto'Ii  lali'shtat;  kokdlam  huk  pdlkuish  mund  til.     Hdtokt  gakdyapguk  15 

and     slid  down        Ihe  slope;  of  a  river       there      the  dry  bed      deep=down.       At  that  place    entering  the  woods 

(was) 

ndnva  M6atuash  li'wank  i-o'ta;  tii'm  shash  ngii'-isha  Moatoki'shash,  Lank= 

some         PitKivermen       gathering    shot  (at  ns) ;  many       (them)      they  wounded  Modoc  men,  Long= 

Tsdnash     tchish     sli'ksga     nzak-ksaksi'na ;    ngii'-ish    hil'k     ngak-ksdksh 

John  also         they  came  mar      on  headtop  right  there ;  hullet  that  on  the  headtop 

wonndin^ 

nti'kshtcha.     Nd-ends  tchish  nu'sh  shhn  M6atokish.     Tsiii  nat  1^  wak  kd-a:  18 

graied  Another  In-i  in  the    was  shot    (a)  Modoc  man.  And         we    (we^[j|J'^"-      "''y- 

li'wa  hii'k  tu  mii'na  sha  Igmdwahekshtat  i-ut£la;  ndnuk  w^wansni  hdtokt 

were         those        down-below       they  driftwood.heap  undor;  all  women  and  all         there 
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li'-upka  ill   mu'na.     Tcliui  ni  tu'  li4tokt  p'l^utant  tchiSvishksaksi  gi;  tchui 

werf  lumped  deep        below.  Then         I  jnst  there  above  their  camping- place      was;        ami 

together 

liatokt  ni'sh  agishi':  ^'La'  anat  wdk  ka-d;  la'  nat  wAk  galdvsawia-a!"  tsi  sa, 

there  T  while  stayed:  "Xot  we      know    what  to      not      we     (know)    to  approach  closely !"      ho    they 

do,  how  (saiti), 

3  hdtokt  ni'sh  gi'shi.     Tsui  ni  bu't^i,  tsui  Mp  rush  nt^-isalta  bu'txipsh.     Tsui 

there  I        while  waa.  Thfie-     I       leaped        then     two        at         shot  arrows  as  1  leaped.  Then 

upon  down,  men        me 

nl  hu'tsna  tu',  tsiii  ni  hu'tpa  hihassuaksas  Mtokt  li-ukd-isi  hdtakt  tchuyunk 

I  ran  over      and        I      reached  the  {Lake)  men  there  collected  there  then 

there,  ranuiog 

sen6tankasli.     Tsui  ni'sh  sa  lawa'-ula  liu'kuapksht  kfi'kalam  palkui'sham ; 

fighting.  But  roe        they       not  allowed  to  lun  acro83  the  river's  dry  bottom ; 

6  hatakt  guni'gshtant  ndnka  £-ukskni  le-uptcha;  sen6tank  ktdyat  li'uptsank, 

that  spot  opposite  some  Lake  men         had  gathered         they  were  fight-      rocks        hiding  behind. 

behind ;  log 

Tsiii   nish    ndnka:    ''kd-i    gi;    kd-i    hu'tsa,    shliudpka    m'sh ! "    tsi    n's    sa 

And        to  mo  afew:  "Don't     doit;        don't  run,  they  will  shoot  you!"  so      to  me  they 

hataktk.     Tsiii  ni :   *'hu'tchanuapk"  tchi  ni  ki',  'Svikd  an' gdldsuish  sdna- 

tbere  said.  Then        I:  "  I  shall  rush  over "  so  I       said,     "closely        I  to  approach  I 

9  holi"   tchin    hdtaktk      "Kd-i  ki'lank   pi'la  i-u'ta,  tu'm   at  nga'-islia;    u'ts 

want "  thus  I         there  said.  "Not  in  quick  they  shoot,     many  ore  wounded ;        neTor 

succession 

gint,  shli'tki  nush!"  tsin    at  gi.     A  ni  ho'tsnan  at,  tsui  nish  kdki'ha,  tsui 

mind,       let  them  me!"  sol       now  said.      Then    I        ran  towards  (them),    and  me       tbuy  missed,      and 

.shoot 

hutapgno'lshi  n's  nayens  M6atokni  shli'n  pa'n  niish ;  tsiii  kahaha  shli'sham 

alter  I  had  reached  another  Modoc  was  shot      also       in  the  aud        he  ached         throu;jh  bis 

there  ninniug  head;  wounding. 

12  TvSiii  nat  i^wak  na'-ul6ka,  tsiii  ni  nd-astg:   **hdggi!  i'sh  ktiyuiaki'at!'* 

Then      we      were  at  a      for  arranging,        and       I        so    spoke :      ' '  look  here  I      me  liii  np  there  ye  I " 

loss 

tsi'  nl  gi.     Tsiii  ni'sh  sha  ktiwi';^i,  tsiii  ni  ktsi'tsa,  tchiii  ni  gita  Moatudshash 

so        1    said.  And         rae        they    placed  on  top,    aud        I   crept  forward,    then        I      there  thePitUiveis 

nl  t^lshapka  wikd  li'wapksh;  ndnuk  ni  tids  shla'popka  shash.     Tsiii  ni 

I  perceived  close  by      crowded  in  one  all  1   perfectly  saw  (of)  tbem.  And         I 

body ;  well 

15  ktchigi'dsapgli     tu'    stildsamp6l6k     sas ;     tsiii    ni :     "ktlwal;^at     na-dntch 

crept  back  over  to  report  to  them ;       and  1:  "post  ye  np  another  man 

yonder 

tchkash"    tchi'   ni    gi.     Ktchi'tpampalank    shaplya    sas,   tchiii    sa:    "wdk 

besides"  ho  I       sabl.  Having  crept  back  I  reported  to      them,         and        they:         "how 

liaitch  i  gi?"  tchi  n'sh  sa  gi.     Tchiii  "ni  ndnukash  shla'shki"  tchi'   nigi; 

there  is  it?"       so       to  me  they  said.        Upon  this      "I  all  of  them  can  see"  so  I     said; 

18  shapiya  shash,  tsui  sa  ktiwi'^i  na-a'nds  tchkash.     Tsiii  nat  la'p  k'lg'ka,  tsiii 

I  told  them,         and    they      lifted  up      another  (man)  too.  Then       we      two     were  there,       and 

nat  ktsi'ktsa,  tsiii  nat  sas  tu'  shla'popk,  a  ni  nd-asht  gi:  "hdgga  shlii'k!" 

we       crept  along,        aud         we      thorn  down       perceived,       and    I  so  said:        'Met  me  shoot  I" 

there 

Tsiii  hd'k  nd-as  hdtokt,  tu'shtuk  M6atuash  li'wa,  ndnuk  sa  hfi'nk  nga'-is 

Ami  to  one  man        there,  where  ihoPitKivers         were       all  (others)  to  him  (their) 

gathered,  arrows 

2 1  siiwdna,    nd-adsiak    hu'nk    i-H'ta    satsl^dmitk    lii'paks.     Tsiii    tchin    a    ni 

handed,  none  but  he  was  scratch -]min ted         wttn  chalk.  And  thus  I     now      I 

shooting 
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shldwal  161oksgish,  tsiii  ui  slilin  liu'uk,  kdt  huk  yu'ta,  tsui  nddwanga ;   tsl 

cocked  (my)  gnn,  and        I        shot  him,       the  one    who    was  shoot-     and  he  fell;  thus 

tdnkt  at  uat  sluga  hu'iikst. 

at  last  we       killed       that  fellow. 

At  hu'ksa  liwatk  tu'm  wdltka  tdnkt.     Tsiii  Muatokni  ndn^a  tu'menatk  3 

JTow       they,         crowded      much        talked  then.  And  Modocs  some  understood 

together, 

M6atuasam  he'mkanks;    tsui  hu'k  tu'mgna  at  Moatuasam  waltoks.     Hu'k 

of  ihe  Pit  Rivers         the  language;  and        they        undeistood  of  the  Pit  Rivers     the  discourse.         They 

shapiva    na'tcli :    "dtenen    gakdyoluapka,   nen    sa    skuyokayo'la    wewAni- 

notifipil  us:  "presently  they  will  pet  away,  they      sendlnt  of  the  bnsh  thefe. 

shash ;     nti-asht    nen    wdltka."        Tsui    gakayuluk    fi-ukskni     shfshatza  6 

males  ■  90  they  say."  Then       leaving  the  woods       the  Lake  men  picked  out 

wewanuish,   tsiii  hii'k  ki'nualk  sa;    ndn^a   hiiliashtli'na  kaitua  shnu'kuk. 

women  then  went  on  the    they;  some  quairelled  none         having  obtained, 

hill 

'J'siii  niits  hamt^^e:  "shnu'kshtkan  na'sh  siwdk  hu'nk  ati'nsh  huk  Idk  gitk!"; 

And       1  too  said:  "wanttogetl  ono  girl  this  long  hair  seating !"; 

tsiii  ni'sli  slia  kd-i  wii'-ula.     Tsui  ni  kd-i   sixm  wa'walsli  shlin,  tsiii  huk  9 

but        to  me      they       not       allowed  (her).         Then       I         not         they  conceding  shot,         and         oho 

nde-ukua'lap'l ;  hu'nk  n'unk  shlin  siwdga. 

rolled  dowi.  (tbe  hill) ;         ibat        I  killed  girl. 

Tsiii  tdnkt  at  hihassuaks  at  tinkayiila,  tsiii  ni  shh'n  pa'n  nds  hdtakt, 

Theieupou  the  (Pit  liivei)  ran  out  of  the        and       I         shot       another  (man)        there, 

men  bush, 

tsiii  at  ndn^a  tini'/.i-     Shtd  tok  sa  £l-ukskni  hashdnipka;  tsiii  sas  gawi'na  12 

when  some  went  tip  Cocupactly      they    the  Lake  men       encircled  (them) ;         then    them         re.ioiued 

hill. 

hu'ksa,  kdk   at  tini'^i  tsa,    nddnni  hfhassuaks,  na'sh  gitsgdnits  hissudkga. 

those,         who    just     had  gone  (viz:)    three  men,  ono  youngalso  boy. 

np  Ihe  hill, 

Tsiiyunk  vu'ssa  £-ukskni,  tsiii  hu'k  Moatuash  ti'n^ansha;  tu'  ati  yainatat 

Then  werefriiibt-  the  Lake  men,       as  tbe  Pit  Rivers    ran  out  id' the  cir-      ovei.yon-     to  the  moun- 

ened'  cle;  der  tains 

tushtdmpkank  a-6ho=udtchna,  tsiii  shnushnata.     Tchiii  ni  nii  hu'Hpgh,  tsiii  15 

coming  near  thev  halloed  while  ran-      and  built  fires.  Thereupon    I       I       entered  again      and 

ing,  (tbecaSon), 

ni    hopgldnsa,    tsiii    ni    liupdkl6%a   Idp-a    hiliassuaksas.      Tsiii    ni'sh   hu'k 

I       followed  up  (tbe        and         I  encountered  two  men.  And         at  me         they 

dry  creek), 

Idpukantka  shlatdmpk,  tsiii  ua's  t^wi,  kdhhia  n's ;  wiggd  n's  hu'nk  kdihha, 

both  at  a  time         drew  tbe  bow,        and       one        shot,     (but)  missed    me;       by  a  hair,    me  he  missed, 

breadth 

nd-aus    tsi'n   shlin    nepni'ni    nguldsh6tati,  nt(^-ish    tchish    n;^a  wa.       Tsiii  18 

the  other        then  I         hit,       about  the  hand  I  struck  (him),  the  bow  also  broke.  And 

man 

giital^a    huk  nga'-ish  t6kstala;    tsiii  ndd-ul^.      Ndshtoks  hukdyapk,   tsiii 

entered  thn  bullet  in  the  navel ;         and  ho  fell.  The  other  riinbed  into  the         and 

thicket 

ti'ntpa  sa  fi-ukskni  tdnkt,  tsiii  sa  hu'nk  sluga  kdndan  hil'nk  shlin.     Tsiii 

arrived    (they)   the  Lake  men       at  hist,       and     they      him  killed         whom  I  had  shot.  Then 

hd'k  na's  hukdyapk  ma'ns  hii'k  tchakdyank  i-d'ta;    tsiii  sa   shlin  til'kni  21 

the  one      who        went  Into  the       for  somo         (he)  sitting  down  was  shoot-      then    they    shot  (Mm)     from 

wooda  time  ing; 
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p'la'ntankni  kfnshakpkaHk.     Tsni'pal  sa  slilin ;  nd-Iins  shlfn,  liu'k  tchakd- 

tbe  hill-top  pointing  gQD8  downward.  Id  the        they  sbot  (him);     another         be  bad     he  who         eittitg  id 

Bhoulder  (Lake)  man        shot,  was  the 

yan,    wa'k  E-ukski'shas. 

woods,         in  the  a  Lake  man. 

arm 

3  Tsiii  iiat  at  gii'tak,  a  nat  suku'lkipT  tu'shtok  spuk4  slili'tk  fi-ukskni. 

After  this   we    ceased  (fi:;hting),  and     we  reassembled  where  lay         a  wounded         Lake  man. 

NAtak  hii'nk  hi'shlan  M6atnashash  ksdpok  ;  laki  ngii'msbka  ngii'-ish  liu'k. 

Ourselves         him  we  shot  at  a  Pit  River  man        thinkint:  (him      (biH)        had  trartnied  bullet  the. 

each  other,  to  ht) ;         forehead 

Tsui  nat  watsat  shutii'la  ni4-i  sku'lhash  pet;  tsui  nat  ksa'lapk  hii'nk  slilipks; 

Then        we        npon  a         prepared  a  lule-mat  ambnlance-bed ;  and       we    lined  intu  (it)        that.  wom.ded 

hor.-:e  ra..u; 

6  kayuds  huk  kla'kat.     Tsui  nat  gnhdsbktcha  shewat^u'lsi;  tsiii  nat  gii'-iina 

no',  yet  he  had  died.  And        we  started  out  iu  the  altern-'on ;  and        we  bIow)_\ 

g^na    hu'nk    nga'-isapksh    a'nok    ndanna :    nas    nu'sh    shli'tk    Moatokni 

went  on  thise  wounded  carrying        three  (men):  one     in  the  he. id     woiuideil  a  ModOv: 

nga'-ishtka,  ndshtoks  wii'k  shli'tk  hu'mtsantkak,  nashtoks  hu'k  luluksga'- 

by  an  arrow,  another  in  the  shot  in  the  same  manner        another  one  this  wiih  a 

arm  was, 

9  ishtka,  kdnda  nat  hu  nk  wdtsat  shuta'lank  a'na.      Tchiii  nat  mak'lakp'l' 

gon,  whom  wo  npon  a  horse        imbedding  bronght.  And  we  cainpeil  on  i-ur 

reinrn  trip 

hi'uhiush  t;{alamta. 

of  t}ie  marsh         westward. 

Tsuyuk  pa'ktgish  lu'pia  w^nga;  tchui  nat  mbu'sant  at  ksi'utakiank 

'1  hen  they  daylight  before  died;  and  we  in  the  eaily      now  fast-g.  ing 

hours 

12  ge'pgapele,  Idp'ni  hak  gatpampgle  E-uksi.     Na'sh  nat  hdtaktak  k6kelam 

leiurucd.  in  two        from  we  returned  to  Klamath  Ooe  we  right  there  of  lin  r 

days  (here  Marsh 

ntii'ldsanuish   wigata   gawal    hissuaks ;    tsu'tskam    snu'lash    sakalal5'nank 

the  dry  bottom  close  by  found  a  man ;  squirrel's  a  hole  having  covered  up 

kshu'sha  talu^d^an.      Kabat;(5'le  sa,  tchiii  w^tta  bfssuaks  kabat^o'lsbam; 

helayinsido       lying  on  back.  Uncovered  they       then        laughed  the  man  while  th»v  nncaithed 

(him),  him; 

15  tsui    sa    shpi'tkal,  tsiii    sa   spu'nshna   wikahak;    tsiii    sa   nanka  A'-ukskni 

and      they      raised  (him)         and       they         took  (him)  to  a  short  dis-         then  some  Lake  men 

up,  taucu ; 

lugsalshtkak,    nan;^a    sfukstkak    (la'witchta    sha   mu'ns   lu'gsalsh),    nan;^a 

make  a  Niave  wanted,  some  wanted  tokill  (notwanted  ihey        an  adult  to  enslave).       alt5W(wiTe) 

man 

ma'sa  ndt  stafnas  hishU-uk.     Tchi   nan;{a  gi'ank  siuksbtka;  tchiii  sa  siuka, 

I'or.owful   (of)       at  heart       to  have  shot  at  Thus  aomo  saying        wanted  to  kill  and      they     killed, 

as  companutns,  (liiml; 

18  at  kl^ka  htik.     Wc4k  tchfhuk  pa'tcli  gitk !  stikslmi=sliitk  liu'k  tuti'la  stdkglins- 

nnd      died         he.  How    eo  (imrinna)  he     feet  had!  bootil.ke  they     projected  ai  the 

ksaksi.     Tsfssa  hii'nk  hatokt  ttinktg  iiAt  liii'nk  tatatenat  suko'lkip'l  spu'ks- 

beel.  Thaa  Iboy  at  that  when        we  that  time  wo     fornjed  a  crowd       where  the 

place 

ksaksi,  tankt  sa  hu'nk  gawal  kikaskAnkatk. 

man  lay.  .        _.    - 

21  Tsi    ni    tameno'tka    tind    tapi'    a   ni   tchiii   tAnkskni   kd-itata   ge'nt 

Thii»        I  waa  ont  there  once       for  the  I  from  that  time  never  w.mt 

last  time, 
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selludlshiik.      Nddnnitaksni    tamCno'tka ;    tin^    nat    kdyak   sheuotankatk, 

flglilJDg.  Tlireo  times  I  was  there;  once         we         not  at  all  were  flphiing, 

kink<4k   i   nat   luluagsla.     Tchfn  at   nat   at   gii'tak   nddni   tdmenotk. 

few  ouly    there    wo  ensliiveii.  So  I,       when     we       quit  (fighting),    three  times    had  been  there. 

NOTES. 

19.  The  long  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Pit  River,  an  eastern  ai39uent  of  the  Sacra- 
mcuto  River,  is  inhabitetl  by  several  tribes  of  Indians  who  sjieak  dialects  of  the  same 
language  family.  Of  the  peculiarities  of  these  tribes,  Stephen  Powers  has  given  the 
first  com]irehensive  sketch  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  1874,  pp.  412-41G,  and  in  Contribu- 
tions to  Noi-th  American  Ethnology,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  267-274.  The  various  tribes  gTeatly 
difi'er  in  their  physical  and  mental  (pialities.  The  Pacamallies,  on  Hat  Creek,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  were  iiuuh  dieaded  by  peaceable  travellers  on  account  of  their 
sudden  attacks  from  an  ambush.  The  Indians  in  Big  Valley  are  a  fleshy,  stout,  and 
physically  well-made  peojile,  while  the  Hot  Spring  Valley  people  has  become  deterio- 
rated through  ])rolonged  national  misfortune.  Against  both  of  these  the  slaving  raids 
of  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs  were  mainly  directed. 

19, 2.  The  raids  were  undertaken  by  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs  just  before  wokash- 
time;  that  is,  in  April  and  May.  They  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  slaves  of 
the  females  and  children  of  the  uinvarlike,  poor,  and  suflering  Pit  River  Indians,  and 
to  keep  them  either  at  their  homes  or  sell  them  for  ponies,  provisions,  beads,  etc.,  at  the 
Dalles  to  the  Columbia  River  tribes.  Adult  men  were  not  enslaved,  but  killed  outright 
if  captiu-ed.  Similar  instances  of  suppression  of  weaker  tribes  ot  the  West  by  war- 
like Indians  who  were  theii"  neiglibors  are  those  of  the  Kayuses  on  Middle  Columbia 
Piiver,  of  the  Yuki  b(>tween  Sacramento  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  the  Hupa  on 
Trinity  River,  Cal.,  all  of  whom  were,  at  the  advent  of  the  whites,  the  terror  of  the 
districts  surrounding  their  homes. 

19,  ■'?.  shliiotak  for  sjilaota  ak ;  the  Pit  Rivers  ran  away  at  the  mere  sight  of  the 
Klamath  men;  ka-i  tata  siukat,  the  Pit  Rivers  never  killed  any  Klamath  men.  Both 
statements  are  exaggerations;  Hill's  own  account  and  Toby  Riddle's  biographic  notice 
tend  to  i)rove  the  contrary. 

19,  ;?.  ncllinat,  or  ncli'nat.  When  they  had  killed  an  enemy,  they  did  not  follow 
the  custom  of  the  Oiegonians  of  taking  the  scalp.  This  custom  is  not  found  among 
any  of  the  Central  Calilbrnian  tribes. 

19,  4.  hu'stchok-huya ;  by  the  suffix  huya,  -uya,  the  action  of  the  verb  is  shown  to 
take  place  at  intervals,  or  in  a  small  degi'ee.  "They  did  only  little  damage  by  killing 
or  massacring."    Cf.  shemjtank-huya,  20,  2,  and  -uya  in  the  "List  of  Suffixes". 

19,  4.  tCi'm  tilt  sa.  Change  of  the  subjects  introduced  by  tiie  pronoun  sha,  sa,  in 
<;on.secutive  sentences,  is  sometimes  observed,  as  here  and  in  19,  10;  20,  3.  Hill  often 
uses  sha  when  speaking  of  the  Klamath  Lake  men,  wliere  nat,  h'c,  would  be  more 
api>ropriate. 

19,  0.  Kitc'hkanin  nii  for  kitchkiini  nfi  (or  ni)  nu.  Pronouns  and  particles  are 
repeated  rpute  frequently. 

19,  11.  Wiiksalks  is  a  camping-place  distant  about  six  miles  from  Linkville.  It 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  obtain  definite  information  about  the  trail  followed  most 
generally  in  those  raid.s,  but  Dave  Hill  said  that  from  there  they  went  due  south.     He 
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was  born  about  tlie  year  1840,  and  .since  lie  was  a  boy  tlioii,  carryiuy  only  a  ])i.stol,  rliis 
raid  may  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1858.  His  second  raid,  which  was  luider- 
taken  the  year  afterward,  was  made  when  he  was  ueaily  twenty  years  old.  After  this 
he  stayed  five  years  in  Oregoii  City,  on  the  Lower  Wilh'unet  River. 

19,  10,  and  20,  1.  What  is  said  here  up  to  the  word  snawii'ds  is  evidently  an  anti- 
cipation of  what  follows  in  20,  6.  7. 

19,  16.  sas  tillindsa,  or  shash  tilindsha:  shash  is  apposition  to  w^wanuish,  which 
stands  here,  as  frequently,  for  wewanuishash ;  23,  5,  we  find  :  wew^nishash. 

20,  2.  lapik  for  lapi  gi:  "  two  are,  two  were." 

20,  0.  Tiuno'leshtat.  The  distance  between  Klamath  Marsh  and  the  Pit  Eiver 
country  was  estimated  at  three  dajs'  Indian  travel;  but  it  often  took  four  days  to  reach 
tliere  on  lioi'seback. 

20.  10  and  11.  maklaksksaksi  refers  to  the  encampment  and  immediate  surround- 
ings of  the  Indian  captors,  the  Klamath  Lake  men  and  the  ]Modocs,  who  had  gone  with 
them. 

20,  13.  guhu^shktcha.  They  seem  to  have  returned  home  over  the  same  trail 
which  thej-  had  followed  in  going  south.  They  passed  between  Little  Klamath  and 
Rhett  Lake,  which  latter  is  also  called  Tule  and  Modoc  Lake. 

20.  17.  tsiii  g<^-u,  etc.  This  sentence  has  to  be  construed  as  follows :  tsui  giiikaka 
Iiu'k  lii'gs  .spunish  gdu:  "hereupon  that  slave,  transfen-ed  by  me,  ran  away." 

21,  2  and  3.  Boshtin  tpaok.  This  man  was  an  American  settler  on  Lost  River, 
who,  with  other  settlers,  had  previously  attacked  one  of  the  Tit  Eiver  tribes,  in  punish- 
ment for  depredations  committed.  In  the  fight  which  took  place,  some  whites  were 
killed  by  the  Pit  Rivers,  and  this  prompted  the  abovementioned  settler  to  slaughter  an 
ox  for  the  Lake  men,  in  order  to  raise  Iheir  spirits  for  deadly  revenge  on  the  common 
enemy.    The  beef  was  slaughtered  and  eaten  at  his  fiirm. 

21,  5.  Tsui  nat,  etc.  This  incident  was  explained  to  me  by  Dave  Hill,  as  follows: 
The  famous  Captain  George  was  at  that  time  war-chief  both  of  the  Klamaths  and  the 
Modocs.  He  had  ordered  Kiukamtch,  the  head  nmn  of  the  iSrushaltkaga=Modocs,  to 
.join  the  expedition  against  the  Pit  Rivers.  His  refusal  to  go  prompted  Dave  Hill 
and  others  to  deprive  him  of  his  elk-skin  cuirasses;  but  finally,  to  secure  success  to 
the  expedition,  the  partieshes  were  returned  to  their  owners. 

21,  7.  Humasht  nat.     A  verb  like  gi  or  shi'ita  has  to  be  supplied. 

21,12.  st^llaluish,  translated  here  by  "war-expedition",  still  retains  its  verbal 
nature;  for  it  is  connected  with  two  temporal  (((Ivcrha:  hipi'  and  hunk.  More  circum- 
stantially the  sentence  can  be  rendered :  ''  we  rode  far  beyond  the  terminal  point  of 
our  previous  raiding  campaign." 

21,  18.  lewak,  a  verb  composed  of  two  particles.  G6tak  and  k.inktak,  formed 
almost  in  the  same  manner,  are  also  used  as  verbs.  Below,  l<;wak  is  separated  into 
its  two  components  by  a  pronoun  :  lii  nat  w.ik  ka-^i ;  la'  nfit  w.'ik  galdsawi^-a. 

21, 19.  wdwansni.  The  terminal  -ni  turns  the  w^wanuish  into  a  kind  of  adjectival 
phrase.     See  the  peculiar  use  made  of  this  ending  in  the  Dictionary  and  in  the  Grammar. 

22,8.  h^taktk.  The  final  k  is  the  verb  gi,  ki,  "said";  tchin  hdtaktk  is:  tchi  tiu 
h<ltakt  gi. 

22,  21.  shatchl;^<'imia  is  one  of  the  various  modes  of  painting  face  and  body  in  use 
among  the  western  Indians.  White  paint  was  put  on  in  this  manner  (see  Dictionary) 
only  when  the  Indians  were  on  the  war-jiath.     From  the  same  verbal  base  is  derived 
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shatcholgi,  to  contract  the  half-opened  band  or  fingers.  Compare  also:  shat;fa'dsha, 
sluitna;^a,  shat61akish. 

23,  (!.  gakayfilnk  refer.s  to  tbe  women,  not  to  the  Khiiualh  men.  These  latter 
retired  with  the  captured  females  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  to  secure  themselves  better  against 
further  hostile  attacks.     shishat;^a,  distributive  form  of  shiat/a. 

23,  11.  tinkayiila.  The  Pit  River  men  ran  out  of  the  timber  to  flee  from  further 
attacks,  and  some  ran  up  the  steep  bank  from  the  dry  ri .ei  bed.  While  they  did  so,  the 
Lake  men  surrounded  them  and  c<)m]iletely  closed  the  ciri^le  (shta  hashilmpka).  Never- 
theless, some  of  them  managed  to  break  through  the  intervals;  this  frightened  the 
Klamath  men,  and  then  the  other  Pit  Rivers  also  escaped  towards  the  hills. 

23,  12-1 -i.  The  three  nuui  and  the  boy  who  went  up  the  hill  belonged  to  the  Pit 
Rivers.  The  Klamath  Lake  warriors  were  so  surprised  at  their  sudden  return  to  their 
sunounded  companions,  that  the  Pit  Rivers  had  an  opportunity  to  escaj^e  during  the 
confusion. 

24,  4,  Natak.  The  sentence  has  to  be  construed :  n^tak  hishlan  hiVnk,  Moatua- 
shash  hu'nk  ksApok.  "None  others  but  our.selves  shot  at  him;  though  he  was  one  of 
our  men,  we  thought  him  to  be  a  Pit  River  man". 

24,  4.  Mki.    He  had  been  shot  in  the  eye-bone. 

24,  6.  kla'kat  stands  for  klji'ka  at ;  cf.  28,  12.  gatpant  for  g^tpna  at. 

24,  G.  shewat;^u'lsi :  for  shewat;^o'lash  i,  or  shewat;/o'lish  i;  the  i  appearing  here 
not  as  a  local,  but  as  a  temporal  case-suffix.  shewat;ya,  noon;  lit.:  the  day  divides 
itself  in  two;  shewat;fo'la,  afternoon,  the  day  has  divided  itself  in  two  a  while  ago. 

24,  8.  luluksga'-ish,  uncommon  form  for  luluksgish,  loloksgish,  rifle,  gun,  lit.  "fire- 
maker". 

24,  17.  siukshtka  stands  for  the  full  form  siukshtka  gi. 

24,  18.  tuti'la.  P.y  inadvertence  the  distributive  form  is  used  here  instead  of  the 
absolute  form  tm'la,  for  the  Pit  River  man  spoken  of  had  an  abnormal  fleshy  excres- 
cence on  one  foot  only. 

25,  1.  sh^llualshuk :  he  means  flghting  with  the  Pit  River  Indians. 
25, 1.  ndannitaksui,  incomplete  grammatic  form  for  ndannit^nkshni. 
25,  2.  kinka-ak  i,  only  a  few;  meaning  females  of  the  Pit  Eiver  tribes. 
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E-DKSNI    SELLUAL    SiXAS. 

HOW  THE  LAKE  MEN  FOUGHT  THE  SNAKE  INDIANS. 


Given  by  Dave  Hill  in  the  IvLAiMATii  Lake  Dialect. 


Lupf  SELLUAL.    THE  FIEST  FIGHT. 
Sa't    gdtpa   tind    tu    E-uksl ;    K6ketat   sla4   w(iwanuisli    E-ukski'sas 

Snake  went  once       over     to  Klamath         on  William-    they  saw  females  of  the  Luke  tribe 

Indians  Marsh ;  sou  River 

vu'nshatk  gepkapsh.     Tclmi  sdkatlank  gepka  wewanulshasli  mak'lakuapkst; 

in  canoes  approaching.  Then  going  along     they  came        (waiting  till)  the         had  gone  to  their  camp; 

the  trail  uj)  women 

3  tsiii  mdk'leka  wewanuish,  tsiii  hdtakt  gdtpa  Sa't,  tsiii  ngii'-isa  w^walaks 

then     went  to  camp  the  women,  and      near  (them)     came  the  and        wonnded        the  old  women 

Snakes, 

pi'la.     Tdnkt  A'-ukskni,  huktoks  hissuaks  g^pka,  k'lewidshdpka  luela  giug 

onl3'.  That  time      the  Lake  tribe,     (when)  these    (hostile)  men     .ariived,  had  gone  away  for  killing 

kiii'm. 

fish. 

6  Tsiii   at  hushts6x    hu'nk   wewala'ksas   Sa't,   tchui  gampgle ;    tdnktak 

Aud  massacred  those  aged  females  the  .Snake      then  returned;  pretty  soon 

tchui  A'-ukskni  hi'hassuaks  gasaktsna.     Tsui  mdk'lex  liuk  Sa  t  lakf  N;{ltsa= 

after  this        the  Lake  the  men  pursued.  And       encamped        th.it     Snake     chief  Dried. 

Tsii'ks  (na'sht  hii'k  s^satk  Sa't  laki  kilu's);  tsiii  E-ukskni  sliid,  mt'ik'le;^apks. 

Leg  (so  be  was         Snake  (the)  chief-bero) ;         then     the  Lake  men     espied  him  to  be  encimped. 

called 

9  Tsiii  gu'lgi  sha,  tsiii  ti'nsna  Sa't,  tsiii  siuka  hu'nk   N%its4-Tsu'ksas  Sa'tas 

Then       charged      they,       and      ran  away       the        and    they  killed       him  Uried-Leg  the  Snake 

Snakes, 

lAkias.     Tchiii  ntinka  Sa't  gampele,  ndnp^atoks  hu'shtchok. 

leader.  Upon  this      some        Snake      went  home,  but  others  were  killed. 

Tchi  s^llual  titnd  Sha'tash.      Kpuds4mp6li   sha  hii'nk   Sa'tas,   tchiii 

Thus     they  fought  one  time      the  Snakes.  Drove  back  they         those  Snakes,  and 

12  ka-itata  gtitpant  Sha't ;  at  vushd,  E-ukskl'sliasli. 

never  again  came        the  Snakes;  (for)      th<?y  the  Lake  tribe, 

feared 

Lt^'LDATKlSH   B6SHTINASH   tO'LA   SHEN6tANKA   ShAtASH. 

DAVE  HILL  FIGHTS  THE  SNAKE  IKDIANS  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE 
AMERICANS. 

Shiiilka  na'lsh  kd-ag  Mr.  Huntington;  Sd-atas  i'tpa  Moadokl'sh  tchish 

Collected  ns  long  ago     Mr.  Huntington ;  the  Snakes        he  the  Modoca  aUo, 

brought, 

na'lsh  tchi'sh   i'tpa  gl'ta,  tchiii  tchia  nat  na'dsag      Tchiii   ti'na  illulohitk 

us  likowlne  he  here,  thuu  lived         we       in  one  spot.  Then  one         year.elnpsed 

brought 
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Sh-i't    o-iiikak       Hu'k    liipl    lalaki :  Sa't    na-as    TchatcMktchaksh    na-asht 

!!,o         fe„t»w«y  There         Jo  chieli:        Snake         oue  Tchatch.ktchak^h 

Snakes  (werel  'u^"  ^, 

sesatk   na'sh  tchtg:  Panaina  tchi'  s^satk.     Tchiii  s5'ldshas  shawiga,  tsui 

named      o..e  (man)    beeidef:  Panaina  eo  »amcd.  Upon  thia       the  military        wa»  aroused,        and 

ovna  •  tiV   Sua-ish  Valley   gatpa   slio'lsasli  hu'k,  tsui  sakemawauk  Mtokt  3 

iV'.t'fa.oa^Wse        valley^       --ci.d       .be  ...MU.r.s,  and  .ende.-vousing  there 

mu'lua-  la'pm(^poks  gt^na  shuldshash;  na'sh  Lieutenant  Oatman  nd-asht 

■oMcdv  tto*^     comianie,      "went  (of)  soldier,;  one  Lieat.  Oatman  thus 

sheshatk  laki  shuldshash,  na'sh  tcluk  Lieutenant  Small  na-asht  sWshatk 

uamedtwas)      chief  nf  soldiers.  one  besides  Lieut.  ^mall 

laki  shii'ldshash.     Tii'  nat  talaaks  ydmtttal  geua.  t> 

cbT^f  of  soldiers.  (From)    we        straijllit         northwards    pioceede.l 

there 

Tsui  nat  e-ushtat  geluandsa,  tsiii  nats  shla  pka  Sha't ;  ki'lilks  shlaa ; 

Then       «t  aiale  "  went  around,  '     and         us  noti/ed         the  Pnakes ,    the  dnst      they  per- 

tchiii  yainatal  kakolakpka,  nan^a  e-ushtat  gii'-upkapk  (Warner  Lake,  tchi 

then      %iar„erKidge  we  climbld,  some  <h™asb  the  waded  (Warner  Lake,  so 

hiik  na'sh  hu'k  si^satk  ^-us).     Tchiii  Camp  Wanier  mdk'lek  tina  nat  waita;  D 

that  one         named        lake).^  Then       ..t  Camp         Warner  camped  one       we       day  and 

t2\   nat    gZlshktcha  t41aat    tzalamti'tal.     Tehui    "at   t^lo'll    "Tchjwam 

then        we        "      started  out  directly  towaids  west.  And  we    looked  down  Antllope  ..^ 

Stu'",  tchihuk  s^satk  kalla;    tsui  nat  lapi  guli'ndsa  (sku^'u'i  natch  hu'k 

Trail",'         so  this         named  (is)     locality ,        then         two  of  us  "-td^^"  «'««-^»'"'  "«  ,^tl) 

laldki)   tsui  shna'-uldsha  nat.     Tchiii  nat  talo'H;  giilo'la  nat  k'makudpkuk  12 

om'm^d^      and  galloped  off  we  And        we        scooted;      dismounted     we  to  reconuai.re 

Si'ttas  maklaksas,  tsiii  nat  Avawapk  k'makkd  nat,  tsiii  ma'ntsag  gi'tk  la'pi 

,he  snake  Todians,       '     and        we         sat  dowi  (and.  spied        we.       then  shortly  afterward.  two 

Sa't  tu'kni  gepgapele:   kokagtalkni  gepgap'l'.     Tsui   tilo'dshipk   nat,   tsui 

Snake        from  a      ^returned;  overS'rivulet        Ihey  came  back.         And       saw  them  eom.ns       we,       then 

iiifti         distance  mi    '  • 

tiilaak  o-utl'lapkap'li  nats;  tsui  nat  wdl'hha  kawalia'kuapk  sa'-ug.      Ichui  l.-, 

..        *2..  a,..Ja^a  J^i^^         „..  „nd        we         watched  they  would  ascend  belicvinff.  But 


lowa-ds     t'hev  descended  wnile        n»;  and       we         '^ft^he'l 

(us)  rounding  a  hill  (them) 


ka-i  gawalia'ga,  hi'tok  tu    gatpampgle  tchi'-ishtat  ni'na ;   nat  mants=gitk 

—  O..     o    '     ,  ...  , „„.,.  ^  ,!,„,.  rotnrnert  to  ran.n  theiis .         we  afterawbile 


not       ^theycamenp.        but  from     away        they  returned 
there 


o-a'lapa-apgle    shtilshampgli-uapkuk.     Tsiii    nat  gii'mpgh,  tsiii   na'ts  gaya- 

"     rodil?ack^  torepirt  again.  When        we         came  back,  (inj^nt)  had 

itsampk  shu'ldshash  huk,  lupiak  nats  gillzalgi'pka.  IS 

advanced  the  military,  before        we       had. lony  descended 

Tsiii    tu'^hak    nAts    a  gdpksi    at  shlii'pka,   tsiii    tassuipk,    tsiii   ktaital 

Then       alongway        when  we  caSe  iown  .heysawCh,-        and      oh.r^ed  (.hem),     and    totherock, 

behind  (Ihe  Sn.ikes). 

soldiers) 

ti'nshampk   SA-at  huk.     San6tanksi    nat   sash   gatpa,  tsiii  tii'  shlikshgan's 

scampered  off  the  Snakes  At  the  moment  of      we         .hem        reached,        and  nearly  shot  me 

scamperL.i  .m  fighting  (the  soldiers) 

a  Sa't      Tu'taks  huk  shrYldsha.sh  nanuk  ga-6l6ka  kpu'l^uk  Sa'tas;  h-mi'l=  21 

the  Farnp  the  .oldier.  all  "climbed  up         ti  dislodge       the  Snake.;     the  p«:ker 

Soaket*. 
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man  pi'la  yAna  shldka  watch  hu'nk.     Tsiii  sa  sen6tank ;  wdtch  na'sli  hatakt 

of  army  alone      bolow       guarded       Lorees       (theirs).  Now    they       fonght;  horse      a  single    over  there 

baggage 

tkdlamna,    tsiii    na'sh    £-ukskni    shnuktsdstkak    hu'nk    wdtch.     Tsiii    ni 


3  le\.'i'-nla  :  "  shli-uapkdm'sh  sha,  liukdyank  a  i-u'ta!"  tchfn  gi ;   "hui'ya!" 

tried  to  clissuaili.'  ••will  slioot  you  they,     lying  in  aiuhnsli  they  are  sol        said;        "dont'g"!" 

(Iiiin):  firing!" 

lui'st  ni  hemkauk  :   "  huiya  !  "     Tsiii  g^na  ki'llikankank,  tsiii  Sa't  huk  t6vr\ 

so  I  spoke:  "don'tgo!"  And    he  went  speeding  off,  and       the       at  him      fired 

Snakes 

gatpankshkshi  hu'nk  Avuts.     Tsiii  kadsuksaksina   la'kshktsa  ga'-ish    hu'k. 

when  he  had  almost  the  hor>c  And  right  on  the  chin         took  (his)  skin  ofi'       bullet  that. 

reached 

6  Tsiii  nat  ka-i  hu'nk  snn'kat  watch  hunk ;  tsiii  huk  Sa't  ti'nsna  kdt  hu'k 

Aud  we         not  caught  horse  that;  and  the      Su;,kes     ran  away      who        him 

shll'kshga.     Tsiii  nat  kpu'laktsa  tu'  ati  ga-u'l'/a;  nanuk  hiik  Sa't  gdktsui 

bad  almost  slot.  Then       wo       yniisued  (tbtm        high  up       weasceiuied;  all  the       Snakes      went  into 

and)  (in  the  hills) 

wali'shtat,  ku'mets    hAtakt    guli'    tu'mi    hihassuaks.       Tsiii    hatokt   gi'ank 

the  rockciifli),     the  caves  also        there         ente-ed        many  men.  And         in  there  staying 

9  sawi'ka   hiik   Sa't,  suashuala  sa  hu'nk  ktd-i,  tsiii  vu'ssa  shu'ldshash.     At 

became  tlie       Snakes,    (and)  piled  up      Ihev  rock.s.        and         became  the  troops.  Then 

angry  afraid 

yana  ii']'/,'<\  sh4ppash,  tsiii   n;it  gt'nipCle. 

*down-       inclined  the  stin,  and         we       "   returneil 

wards  (to  camp). 

Kayaktsna     shiiklsliash     wt-wanuish;    u-i'tsna    slia,     tsiii     nu     shlad 

I'ursiieil  tliesoldiirs  womei! ;  flicy  marched  in  front  file,   then  1        perceived 

12  hissiuikshas    ktayat    tsuti'lii.      ^IiVni     kii'Io    hatakt    tiiya;    hiinkant    tsig 

a  man  theiocks       undermatli.  .\  t,i!l      jniiipcriree        tliero       stoixl' below;       againstit         then 

ts'hdlaniiiaiik  14yipk  lii'liiksgishtkn.     Tsiii  nde-ul;(;an  shla-dnk  hu'nkt  layi- 

.sitting  clo.He  he  pointed  with  his  gun.  And         Uet  me  laU  seeing  him  point- 

(at  me) 

pakst,   tsiii    111   si'ktsashin   wika  :   tsiii   r.i   slill'wal   ntiuuvank  t;^a'];^a;  tchiii 

ing,  ,^nll  I         crawhd  aside         a  little:         acd  1  eoekeil  making  ready     (and)  stood  up;      :ind 

15  ni'sh  Ids'ma  ge'tal  ta'ds,  layipk  tu'shtal  lupi'  shlii-o'lan'fe.     Tsiii  ni  shli'n ; 

nie        he  did  not      at  that  he  whcri'         at  first       he  had  seen  me.  Then        I  fired; 

.see  ppot.  i.ointed 

patti   11  shh'n,   tsiii    ndcwaiika ;    tsiii   ni    ho't^e,  tsiii  ni    pa'n  shlhi    nu'sh 

in  the      I       hit  (him),       and  he  fell ;  then        I       sprang  to-         and         I         again    shot  (hini)     in  the 

cheek  wards  (him),  head 

sikeni'tkstka.     Tsiii  s5'ldshash  ti'utpa,  tsiii  neli'na  nii,  tsiii  kiii%an  Sa'tas 

with  a  i)istol.  Then  the  soldiers  arrived.  •       and  scalped  I  and       recognized       Snake 

(him),  I  man 

18  hii'nk,     kiindan     liii'nk    shi'uga.      (lit/ikiii    hii'k     P'lafkni ;    E-ukskfshasIi 

that.  whom  I  had  killed.  Hailing  ho  from  Spragm-         to  a  Klam.itn  Lake 

liiver;  (woman  1 

mbushdaltk ;    na-asht  hu'k  sli^satk    L4pa=Km=gi'tk ;    tchihuk  shc'satk.     At 

he  was  married ;  so  he  (was)  Two-Eumps-having;  thus  he  (was)  Now 

eafled  nameil. 

nat  neli'nulank  at  gdrnpele  mak'ldktstik,  at  tl'nniiga.       'I'siii  nat  mak'16;^; 

we      having  done  scalp-  returned  for  encamping,  and  (the  sun)  wa.s  'rhen         wo         camped; 

ing  (him)  setting. 

21  k6kag  luitakt   tii'nsua,  saigataks  hdtokt  ki ;    hu'nkant  tchi'k   hii'k    kokiig 

a  brook  there         was  running         a  ]>rairie  liglit  there    was;         through  it  then  that  stream 

by. 
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til  nsxautsa    Naslialtk.      Tchiii   kissa'mi  shu'dsha  Sa't;    tiV  wali'sh  i-utlla 

wasruDD-.iig  Vnidiled  wiih  Then  at  nightfall        niadu  a  fire         the  thtrn       Ibe  cliffs         be!ow 

willows.  Snakt's; 

tii'shtuk    kiVmme.       Mu'    ska   tdnkt   sla'wi ;     tsiii    ])siu    gatpa    Sa't   1-uta. 

thorp  (wasi  a  cave.  Very       cold      that  time     (the  wind)         and         in  Ibi'        canio  the    (and>  flred. 

blew  L  night  Snakea 

Tsiii    slii'ildshash    vu'ssa,    tsiii    nat    niu'lua,    a    iiat    guluiasliktsa,    psmak  3 

And  the  soldiers  took  friglit.       and         we  got  ready,     and       wo  marched,  the  same 

night 

uiu'atan   nat  gdna ;   uishta  iiat  g^na      Tu'  nat  yainatat  pa'ktgi,  tsii'i  nat 

.southwards        wu         went:        the  whole       we      inarched.        Far       we      on  the  niouii-         were  at         then        we 
night  away  tains  dawn. 

iii'lka. 

stopped  there 

in  the  early  hours. 

Lu'luagslash  taiikt  lapksapt  w^wauuisli;   ana  nat  hii'nk,  tsiii  nat  pan  6 

They en.slaved         that  lime  seven  women:  brought     we       those,         then       we       again 

inak'l6%    Kii'wapksli    yamakstan    gii'dsa   t;j^lamna.       Tsiii    kokdg   luitakt 

encamped         from  Gooso  Lake  I  orlh  side  "f  a  little  to  the  west.  And  a  broot  there 

tu'nsna ;    tsiii    psin    gatpa    Sa't,  tsiii   kd-i   nat   kdktant ;    ni'shta  nat  kd-i 

is  running:  and      at  night        came  the  and         not  we  plept;  all  night        we         not 

Snakes. 

kdktant.     Tsui  mlnisant  pan  gdtpa  Sa't;  yaina-ag  kiiita  nats  htik  tu'pka,   9 

slept.  And      next  morning     again       came  the  a  hillock  back  of       ua  stood, 

Snakes ; 

tsiii  hatakt  li'wal   Sa't,   tsiii  kaki"hha  sho'ldshash ;    ati    hu'nk   kaki"hha. 

and         there  gathered        the  and       missed  <thera)  the  soldiers;  by  a        them  they  missed. 

Snakes.  long  way 

Tsiii   nat  watsdtka  ialuak-hiiya  ;    tsiii  gaya-a  na'ts  hii'k   Sa't.     Mbiisant 

Then         we        on  horseback         rode  after  them ;  and      were  hiding  before  us        the       Snakes.      In  the  mornng 

nat  gepgap'li ;  at  gii'tak  Satas  sliia,  tsiii  nat  gdtpampgle.     Tsiii  shu'ldshash  12 

we  returned:  no  longer       any        found      and       we       went  back  home.  And  the  military 

Snakes        we, 

link  ^hawaua  wewan'sh  na'ls  hu'nk,  Sa'tas  wdts  tchish  la'p.     A  nat  gat- 
gave  women  tons         those,     of  the  Snake  horses         also  two.       Then  we  re- 
tribe 

jxiinpele  gi'ta  E-ukak;    luVktoks  Lieutenant  Small  tu'  shipi'tk  Nii'wapksh 

turned  here        to  Fori  Khi  blithe  Lieut.  Small       over      separated  Goose  Lnke 

ni:ith:  there 

guni'gstant  genipaluk  Sjja-ish  Valleytala.     La'p  Sdtas  w^wanuish  a'na.       15 

opposite  for  returning       to  Surprise  Valley.  Two        Snake  females  he  took 

withbiin. 

NOTES. 

28.  The  various  bands  of  Suake  ludiaus  inhabiting  Oregon  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  are  gaining  their  sustenance  chiefly  by  tlie  chase.  This  accounts  for  their 
constant  wanderings  and  ubiquitous  presence  sometimes  at  Camp  Hai-ney,  or  tlie 
Owyhee  and  Snake  River,  at  other  times  near  Waruer  Lake,  or  the  Klamath  Marsh. 

The  date  of  this  raid  could  not  be  determined  ;  it  may  have  preceded  the  tigiit 
lelated  below  by  ten  or  twenty  years. 

28,  1.  /iuksi,  "to  Klamatli  Marsh";  on  Williamson  i;i\er  (Koke),  which  forms 
the  outlet  of  the  Marsii,  the  Snakes  .saw  women  of  the  Lake  tribe  crossing  or  passing 
down  the  liM-r  in  their  <lug  out  canoes,  which  tbey  use  for  gathering  wokasli  (the  seed 
of  the  pond-lily)  on  the  Marsh. 
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28,  2.  g(5pkapsli,  formed  by  .syllabic  elision  from  geykapkash ;  cf.  29,  19. 

28,  2.  sakatla,  to  come  up,  to  arrive  by  the  trail. 

28,  .3  and  4.  w6wiilaks  pi'la,  the  old  women  only;  the  youuyer  ones,  on  whom  priu- 
ripally  devolves  the  work  of  wokash-gathering,  tbund  time  to  escape  in  their  canoes 
from  the  raiders. 

28,  4.  k'lewidshaiika.  The  men  had  gone  fishing  to  distant  i^laces,  lea\iug  tlieir 
females  in  the  camp,  not  apprehensive  of  any  hostile  attack. 

28,  8.  kilo's,  or  kilu'.s,  is  the  ei)ithet  given  to  ''Dry-Leg",  the  Snake  chief;  it  means 
a  bold  lighter,  leader  of  a  fighting  band;  literally:  "irate,  wrathful",  and  maj'  be  here 
taken  as  an  equivalent  to  "war-chief"  (sessalolish  laki). 

28,13.  Moadoki'sh,  apocopated  for  Moadoki.shasli ;  also  28,  1:  wewanuish  (w^- 
wau".sh)  for  wewanuishash  (shliia  gei^kapsh).  iS'a'Ish  tchi'sh,  vs  also;  that  is,  we  of  the 
Klamath  Lake  tribe,  were  gathered  by  ^Ir.  Perit  Huntington  into  one  district,  the  newly 
established  Klamath  Eeseivation.  A  large  number  of  the  Lake  People  were  then  scat- 
tered about  Klamath  Marsh,  whicli  is  visited  by  them  now  in  summer  only  for  fishing, 
gathering  wokash  and  beri-ies,  and  foi'  hunting. 

28,  14.  Dave  Hill,  now  iutei-preter  (li'ddatkish)  at  the  Klamath  Lake  Agency,  took 
a  part  in  this  short  but  interesting  expedition,  in  the  capacity  of  an  Indian  scout.  He 
fixes  himself  the  date  of  it  by  the  words  "  tina  illololatko ",  or  a  full  year  after  the 
Indians  had  been  gathered  on  the  Reservation  by  Mr.  Perit  Himtington.  The  treaty 
was  concluded  on  October  14, 1864,  and  (he  campaign  was  undertaken  in  186(5  by  a  small 
body  of  American  troops  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  to  the  Eeser\'ation  a  baud 
of  Snake  Indians  who  had  run  away  from  it.  This  unruly  tribe,  jealous  of  its  former 
indejiendence,  has  left  the  Reservation  even  since  then,  and  could  only  after  much 
exertion  be  induced  to  return.  The  fights  took  place  west  of  Warner  Lake,  and  north 
of  the  bordei'-line  between  California  and  Xevada,  within  the  former  haunts  of  these 
western  Shoshonis. 

The  Report  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1867,  i)age  1)9  ,sq., 
mentions  this  expedition  in  the  following  laconic  terms :  "  October  27,  ISGO,  troops 
consisting  of  21  men.  First  Oregon  infantry,  and  five  Indian  Kiamath  scouts,  under 
Lieutenant  Oatman,  and  27  men.  First  Oregon  cavab-y,  under  Lieutenant  Small,  had  a 
fight  with  a  band  of  hostile  Snake  Indians  near  Lake  .Vbbott  [should  read:  Abert],  in 
the  Klamath  country.  Southern  Oregon.  The  Indians  had  so  chosen  their  position 
that  the  troops  were  obliged  tu  dismount  to  attack  them.  The  fight  lasted  one  and  a 
lialf  hour,  and  14  Indians  were  killed  and  many  wounded." 

On  page  100  of  the  same  Report,  another  fight  against  Snake  Indians  is  spoken  of: 
"Late  in  November,  1866,  in  a  conflict  between  tlu;  trooi)s  and  Snake  Indians  near 
Fort  Klamath,  10  Snake  Indians  were  killed  by  tlu;  troops,  and  three  more  by  the 
fi'ieudly  Klamath  and  Moadocs  who  accompanied  them."  Tliis  may  have  been  the  same 
fight  as  the  one  above,  rei)orted  with  much  less  accuracy  of  detail. 

29,  3.  Spa  ish  Valley,  name  corrupted  from  Surprise  Valley.  This  valley  is  situated 
in  the  northeastern  angle  of  California,  and  on  tlie  shore  of  its  two  alkali  lakes  several 
American  settlements  liave  sprung  up.  A  few  Snake  Indians  live  peaceably  arouiul 
Fort  Piidwell,  which  is  located  at  the  northern  exti'emity  of  the  valley. 

29, 10.  tAlaat  tp^alamti'tal,  consonantic  assimUatiou  for  talaak  t/alamti'tal,iliic  \\esi.. 
29,  17  and  19.  na'ts,  natch,  for  na'ls,  na'lsh,  ua'lash,  un;  nkis  a  gepksi,  for  na'lash 
a  gepkash  i. 
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29,  17  and  18.  gay^itsampk.  The  advance  of  the  troops  was  ordered  in  conse- 
quence of  Hill's  report  that  Snake  Indians  had  been  seen  by  him  and  his  fellow-scout. 

29, 19.  tu'=hak;  hak  means:  on  this  side  of  something  or  somebody,  referring  to  an 
object  located  between  the  speaker  and  something  more  distant. 

29, 19  and  20.  shlii'pka  (for  shlji'apka)  and  tassuii^k  (for  tassui-apk)  "they  saw  and 
attacked  them  in  Hill's  absence";  tinshampk  "  they  scampered  off  unseen  by  Hill".  If 
the  simplex  verbal  forms  shla'a,  tilssni  (or  tdshui),  tfnshna  were  used,  they  would  imply 
that  Hill  then  saw  the  Snake  Indians  himself,  that  he  was  among  the  troops  charging 
them,  and  that  he  had  seen  them  in  person  scampering  off. 

30,  3.  lew^-ida  really  means :  not  to  permit,  not  to  allow,  to  forbid. 
30,  .3.  tchin  gi,  short  for  tchi  ui  gi :  "so  I  said." 

30,  5.  Instead  of  gatpAukshkshi  could  also  stand  in  the  text:  gatpauuapkshi ;  the 
final  -i  being  used  in  a  temporal  sense  in  both  terms. 

30,  8.  ku'mets,  contr.  ii-om  ku'mme  tchish,  or  fi-om  ku'metat  tchish. 

30,  9.  suashudla,  etc.  They  pUed  up  rocks  to  serve  them  as  barricades  to  shoot 
from  behind. 

30,  11.  u  i'tsna,  distributive  form  of  6-itchna;  see  Dictionary. 

31,  7.  Xa'wapksh,  etc.  Transcribed  into  the  fuUer  and  more  exjibcit  grauimatic 
forms,  tliis  phrase  would  read:  Nii'wapkash  yamakishtana  k^tcha  t;^^ilamna,  "to  the 
northwest  of  Goose  Lake."    For  Na'wapksh,  Ne-uapksh,  see  Dictionary. 

31,  13.  This  campaign  terminated  in  a  decided  factory  over  the  runaway  Snake 
warriors,  but  failed  to  accomplish  its  real  purpose  of  bringing  them  back  to  the 
Reserve.  Nevertheless,  these  Indians  had  been  severely  chastised  by  losing  quite 
a  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  seven  women  of  their  tribe  captured  by  the 
military. 
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Obtained  FitoM  the  Riddle  Family  in  the  Modoc  Dialect. 


Shdluin  1869  A.  B.  Meacbam  shuashuldliampkish  ii4iiuk  mdklaksbash 

Intlieaa-      of  1869     A.     B.         Meacliam  the  Knperintendont  overall  Inrliaua 

tlllOD 

shualaliampka  T^alaintala;    Modoki'shash  hushtanka  ne-uMkshgishi  K6ke- 

kept  watch  in  Oregon ;  thn  Mndocs  he  mot  .at  the  courcilgionnd       on  Lost 

tat  wigdtau  tchussni'nish  slankosh;   nush  snawedshash  g^-u  tiila  shat6la  3 

Eivor  near  the  Xatural  Bridge;  mo  wife  mine    together    he  hired 

lutatkiltkl. 

to  be  interpreters. 

At   na   nanuk   ne-ulakg'ish;(e'ni   gatpa;    nanuk   rnaklaksh   waw4pka, 

Then     we  all  to  council  ground  went;  the  whole  tribe  was  aittieg  there, 

viini'pni  hundred  pen  nda'ni   tA-unep  pen  vunip  pe-ula  hihashudtchxash,  6 

four  hundred         henldes       three  tens         besid™        four  men, 

3 
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we-ulekasli   tata'ksni  tchi'sh.     Meacham  sbapi'ya  tiui    gatpamuoka:     "at 

old  wumea  children  also.  Meacham  toldithetu)       what       be  had  come  for :  '■now 

mu'lash  nu  shiulkish/eni  itchanudpka  E-uksbitala." 

ye  I        to  the  reservation  I  shall  remove         t^>  Klamath  Lake." 

Capt'n   Jack,  maklaksam  laki,  bem^^c:    "Ka-i    nu    tata   ge-u    kaila 

Captain  Jack.  of  the  Indians     the  chief,  said:  "Not  I  ever  my  country 

sbesha'tui ;    bemkauka  nu  B6sbtinasb,    ba  sliana-uli   niedsbapkasb,   tchla. 


did  sell;  have  said  I  to  Americans,  if  wished  to  emigrate  (there),      theycunld 

live  (there). 

Ka-itoks  nu  gen  tata  kaila  sbesba'tui,  bu'toks  Skuntcbisb  sbesba'tui." 

Xot  T        thi.*?      ever     country  did  sell,  but  he  Skiintchish  sold  (it)." 

6  Meacbam  kai  bu  pipa  itpa  sbu'-utanksb  bameuiuga,  bdsbl'a  bii  pona 

(Th«;j)  Meacham     himself       the  pa-  brought      an  arrangement  wishing,  showed       (that)   bis  own 

per  he 

she'sbasb  sbumabiasb ;  pen  nanukasb  tu  sbana-ub  itcbampelish  sbiu'lkisb= 

name  had  ^vritten  on  it ;        again        all  people       over       he  wanted  to  take  back  to  the  reserva- 

there 

kaila.     Ki-uks  ka-i  sbana-iill  gempelisb ;  bii  ge-u  l^witcbta  tp^wasb.     At 

tion.  Tlie  conjnrer    not  wanted  to  go  back;  he    (to)  mine        objected  talk.  Then 

9  maklaks  lewitcbta  kd-isb  sbiu'lkisb=kaila.     Meacbam  kill^tana  ndlasb  gentge; 

the  tribe  refused  to  go  to  the  reservation.  Mrachara  foicibly  told  ns  to  go ; 

at  tinea' ga  makloks  i-amnan  161oksgisb.     Bosbtin  tcbi'sb.     Toby  hotAnis^fi 

then   sprang  up       the  Indians  seizing  (their)  guns.  The  Ameri-  also.  Toby  Rid-      rushed  be- 

cans  die  tween 

liemkanka  kie :  "  Hi-it6kat !   kd-u  bemkanksb  matcbdtkat,  k4-i  a  bun  pi- 

(and)  .spoke  thus:  "Yo  be  quiet!  tt)  my  speech  listen  ye,  not       ye      this  on 

thing 

12  pelangsbta  samtcbdtka.     Meacbam   ma'laiii  bii  sbi'tcblip,  bemkanka  tidsb, 

both  sides  understand  well.  Meacham  yours  he  is      the  friend.  he  spoke  to  your 

beuetit, 

mal  tidsb  tcbitki  giiiga.     Kdnktak  gi'n  wawalkan  matcbatkat ;  ka-i  kiluat, 

ye      comfort-      to  live         for  the  Quietly  here  sitting  down  listen  (to  him) ;  not        be  wrrith- 

ablj'  purpose.  fal, 

B6sbtin,  at  nu  talaak  sbii'ta!     Niinuk  wawAl^an  i'lkat  ma'lam  161oksgisb ! 

ye  Americans,  then     I       straight    will  make  All  (of  ye)        sitting  down        lay  ye  your  gnnsl 

(it) !  down 

15  at  toks  ma'l  pe'n  shand-uli  maklaks  bassasuakisb." 

now  with  ye      again  desire  the  Indians  to  debate." 

(whites) 

K^dsba   pen    bemkaiikatko    tino'li ;    at   nanuk    be'mkanka,   mbu'sban 

For  some  time   again  after  talking  the  sun       then  all  agreed,  next  day 

went  down ; 

genuapkuga  sbiulkisb%c'ni=kaila. 

to  remove  to  the  reservation. 

18  Mbu'sban  n4nuk  sbiiilkisbxeni  gina,  Mo'dokni ;  Meacbam  tula  gcna. 

Next  morning  all  to  the  reservation        went         the  Modocs ;  Meacham  with     traveled. 

(them) 

8biulkisb/t;ni  "Mo'dok  Point"  sbesbasb  gishi  gatpa;  at  Meacbam  Mo'doki- 

Witbin  the  rescrva-         to  "Modoc        Point"  (its)  name  they  went ;  then       Meacham  to  the 

tion 

sbasb  sbulo'tisb  nanuk(5nasb  slu'wana  sbapija,  tidsb  p'nalasb  sliualaliampa- 

Mo<locs        the  clothing  to  every  one  distributed        (and)  said,  well  for  tliini  be  wnuld 

21   kuai)gasbt.     At   Mo'dokni    Iviiksbil<.isliasli   tii'hi   wawaltkii;   at  lii'it;ik   liisli- 

lilovide.  Then        the  Miidcx-s  tlie  Kliu.alli  Lake,  l.igelli.  r         eonleirech  now         b.re  tliey 
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tdlta  at  kayak  hislitclidktuaii  nadsha'sbak  tchi-uapkiiga,  B6sbtiuash  shittli- 

pnHBiaed  at  no  getting  iuceDae<l  in  a  common  home      they  would  live,  (and)  to  the  Ameri-  thev  w-miM 

time  cans 

laluapkuga.     At  lapi  lalaki  shatasbi  hishtaltiiiiga.     Meacham  Capt'n  Knap- 
keep  friendship.  Then   the       chiefd     shook  hands  for  promise.  Mea«bam       to  Captain     Kunpp 
two 

pSsh  sbt^nuidslia  maklaksbasb  sliualaliampatki  giuj>'H.  3 

tamed  over  the  Indiau.s  to  be  their  ;i^eiit. 

At   Mo'dokni    ktchinksb   iitchayetarupka   sbtisbtuao'tan ;    ndanksbap- 

Upon         the  Modoc8  rails  to  split-commenced  lo  build  bouses ;  eight 

this 

tdnkni  tousand  ktchinksb  sbusbata.     At  bumasbtgiulan  E-uksbikni  k6-i 

times  thousand  rails  they  made.  Now       after  achieving  this       i  be  Klamath  Lakes    wick- 

edly 

nd-ul^a,   nanuk  ktcbinksb   Mo'dokisbash   t6m(^shka,    hemkaukota:    "kaila  6 

acted,  all  the  rails  from  the  Modoce  they  took  away.  declaiing:  "the  land 

p'nalam",  ksbapa;    "Modokishasb   loloaksb",  ksbapa;    '^Busbtin   kk^ksbt", 

to  them  (be-         sotheyrtald;  "  the  Modoca  (are)  bondsmen',         oo  they  said  ;     "  wbite  people       they  will  be- 

longs)", come". 

ksbapa.     Mo'dokni  laki  ka-i  yamtkin  Meacbalam  bemkanksb,  B6sbtinash 

60  they  said.  The  Mo<loc  chief       not  forgetful  of  Meacham 's  word,  (that)  the  Ameri- 

(was)  can  government 

(hunk  hvL  Meaclia  shapiya),  tidsli  shlepakuapkasht  Modokishash,  B6shtiu  9 

(lUat         he        Meacham  said),  well  wonld  protect  tho  Modocs,  the  Ameri- 

thins  can 

lakiash   shl^a    shapiya,    E-ukshikisham    ktchmksh    tem^shkash    ka-i    Mo'- 

agent  visited         (nnd)  told  the  Klaiumh  Lakes  the  rails  had  taken  away         (and)         to  the 

(him),  not 

dokisliash  shewandpglish  shan;i-uli.     Til-ukshikni  lieuikauk:  "na'lam  a  hun 

Modocs  (them)  to  return  wauleil.  The  Kkmath  Lakes  said:  "our  ye 

kailati  ktcliinksli  vulo'dsha."     Bushtiu  laki  ka-i  tpewa  E-iikshiki'shash  Mo-  12 

from  the  the  rails  (ye)  have  cut.  The  Auieri-     /.gent       not        ordered  the  Klamath  Lakes         to  the 

land  "  can 

dokishash  ktchinksh  shewanapelitki,   ka-i   E-iikshikishash  tpewa  tala  gin 

-Modoca  the  rr.ils  tu  return,  injt  the  ICi.im.i.U  L.ikes  ordered      money 

(hc) 

Modokishash  shewanatki.     Pen  B6shtin  laki   Modokishash  wenni  shiashia ; 

to  the  Midocs  to  pay  (lor  ihem).  Again     the  Ameri-     agent  the  Modocs  elsewhere        removed; 

pen  Mo'dokni  ktcliiuksli   tniK-pni  tousand  shu'ta,  pen  E-iikshikni  yatpam-   15 

again        the  Modocs  niiis  live  thousand  made,         once    the  Kla      ''    '    '""  :--^- 

niore 

nan  Modokishash  nanuk  ktchinksh  papdlla. 

tho  Modocs  of  all  rails  robbed. 

Mo'dokni  laki  pen  gimi  Agency  luldam,  pen  heshegsha  E-ukshikisham 

The  Modoc       chief    again     went    to  the  agency    in  winter,      once        complained  the  £lamnth  Lakes 

more 

ktchinksh  pen  p411ash,  ka-i  shana-ull  E-ukshiki'shash  pelpeliash  hundsliak;  18 

Ihe  rails  again         to  have  not       (did  he)  want        for  the  Klamath  Lakes  lo  work  sratnitonsly : 

stolen, 

shana-uli  kitchakglan  pi'sh  ktchinksh  shnu'ktgi.  .  At  agent  pen  nddshash 

be  want^'d  to  be  paid  to  himself  rails  for  having  taken.      Then   the  ageut    again     in  one  batch 

shiashia   Modoki'shash,  at    Mo'dokni    nda'nash    pen     pelpeltninpka.      Pen 

removed  the  Modocs,  now         the  Modocs        at  atliinl  place      again        to  wnrk-idninieneed.  Once 

more 

E-ukshikni     ktchinksh     Mo'dokishash    nanuk     ])apalla,    Capt'n     Jack    pen  21 

the  Kl.iiuath  Laktn  the  r:iil><  tioiii  the  Modocs  all  stole.  (and)  Captain       Jitck         again 
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B6shtin  lakiash  shapiya  E-ukshikfshash  pi'sh  tala  shewanatki  ktchinkslitat. 

the  Ameri-         agent  told  the  Klamath  Lakes         to  him    money  should  pay  for  (his)  rails, 

can 

Bushtin  laki  at  kll-lman  liem^^e:  "Ha  1  un  pen  g^pktak,  tchU'i  misli  nii 

The  Ameri-     agent    now    getting  en-  spoke;  "If     you  again      come  here,  then  you  I 

can  raged 

3  im  tilsh  shpulaktak  ka-i  mlsli  E-nkshiki'shash  slinumatchkatgi."     At  Mo'- 

there  will  lock  up      (where)       you  the  Klamath  Lakes  will  bother  (any  longer)."         Here-  the 

not  upon 

dokni  laki  g^mpelan  p'na  sline-ipAkshtat,  nanuk  p'na  makloksh  shiii'lagian, 

Modoc        chief        returning  to  his  hearth,  all  his  people  (he)  collected, 

K6ketat  amtch  tchishtat  gempgle  lapkshaptdnkni  taunepni  miles  in6at.     At 

to  Lost  River,  (to  the)  old      settlement      be  returned  seventy  miles       south.         Then 

G  t^alampanki  m^kloks  shegg4t%au  lakiash  tchu'i  lupitala  m^dsha  Yainaksbi 

the  h.ilf  tribe  separating  from  the         subse-        eastward         migr,it«d  to  Tineks 

chief  quentl.v 

sheshapkash   gaptch^tka   t^alampdni    1870,   h^itaktok    tcliia   Modokfshash 

so-called  in  May  the  middle  1870,  at  that  place         stayed  the  Modocs 

sh^llualsht. 

while  fought. 

9  Capt'n    Al'pa    Yafnakshi^gishi'    Modokfshash    m^klakshash    K6ketat 

Captain       Applegate  at  Y^neks  the  Modoc  Indians  on  Lost  River 

shl^dsha  itchdrnpelish  shana-uliuga,     Mo'dokni  laki  hemepje  :   "Ha  nish  lin 

visited  to  take  (them)  hack  wishing.  The  Modoc        chief  said:  **lf  me 

B6shtin  laki  tidsh  shualalianip4ktak,  gentak  nu  un  Agency ;  ha  tchlsh  tin 

the  Ameri-    agent       well  will  protect,  would  go        I  to  the  agenc.v ;      if  also 

12  Tchmii'tch  laki  gitak."     Shayu4kta  hu'nk,  Tchmu'tcham  talaak  shlepa- 

Frank  Riddle         agent     would  be."  He  knew,  (that)  Frank  Riddle  wiMi  justice      would  nd- 

kuapka.sh.     B6shtin  laki   lewitchta   humAshtgi.sli,  Mo'dokni  laki  If^witchta 

minister.  The  American   agent  refused  to  assent,  the  Modoc  chief  declined 

ge'sh,  nd4ni    B6shtin    lakiam  kiyan   ne-ulkiash ;    sliand-uli    kanash  dAlaak 

to  go,         three  the  Ameri-     Government     deceiv-      having  compacted ;         he  wanted  somebody        rightly 

times  can  inglj 

15  push    shlepaktgi ;    hu  shayu4kta    Tchmu'tcham    dalaak    slilepakuapkash. 

for  him  to  care ;  he  knew  Frank  Riddle  rightly  would  protect  him, 

P'ndtak   kiiilatat   tchl'sh   hdmene    shuldshash   pi'sh    shiukatki;  k4-i  pii'sh 

His  own  in  countrj         to  stay         he  preferred  the  military  him         in  order  to  kill ;       not  him 

shpu'nshnan  shiulkish/cini,  hasht^wan  shiukdtki  pi'sh. 

taking  forcibly  away     to  the  reservation,         by  starvation        in  order  to  kill       him. 

18  Kaitua    shu'ta    tchi'sh    pani    shalam     1872.     B6shtin    h;itak=tchi'tko 

Nothing         was  done         further  till  autumn  1872.  The  white  settlers 

shan/ihuli  maklakshara  kaila,  mdklakshash  shana-uli  kaila  tpuliuash  tu'm 

desired  the  Indians'  land,  the  Indians  they  wanted     from  the      to  drive  off  wide 

laud 

kshundlpash    kiifla    shana-uli6ga.     M41daksam   wewanishash    k6-i    shu'ta 

pasture-lands  coveting.  Of  Indians  the  frrnnlc"  had  outraged 

21   B6shtin.     K6ketat=tchitko  B6shtin  pfpa  .shumalnan  mii'ni  lAkiash  shnig6ta, 

the  whites  Un  Lost  Klvar-settlod  Americans     a  peti-         setting  up  to  the  President        sent  (hy  mail). 
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kd-i    shana-uli6ga    mdklakshash   hi   tchi'tki.     MH'ni   laki   wdl^a:    **Idsh4 

not  wantiBg  the  Indians  there     to  remain.  Tbe  President  repUod:  "Kemove 

mdklilkshash  Agency  kdyak  hishtchdktnan ;  kd-i  g^-islit,  tpudshdntak." 

the  Indians  to  the  agency        not  boisterously;  not    (they)  going,    drive  (them  there)." 

Vun^pai  taiinep  shu'ldshash,  Capt'n  Jackson  laki,  Idpgni  taunep  B6shtiu  3 

Forty  Boldiers,  Captain         Jack&on         com-  twenty  white 

man  ding, 

batak-tchitchish  tiila  una'k  gakiiimna.     B6slitin  laki  hem^%e :  **i  lakf  gepki ! " 

settlers  with       early        enrrounded  (the        The  Ameri-    com-  cried:  "you,  chief,   comebere!" 

(them)  camp).  can        mander 

Scai-fiice  Charley  g^knan  hem^%e  :  "JackkA-iu  pAtkal!"     B6shtin  lakf  Bar- 

Scarface  Charley         coming  out  said :  "Jack      not  yet    has  got  up! "  Lieutenant  Bar- 

tell  hem^%e  I   *'i   pushpushll  watchdgalrim   w^asli,  161oksgish  ml  hun   ^Ik!"   (5 

tell  said:  "you  black  of  a  bitch  the  eon,  rifle  youra    this  lay 

down ! " 

Scarface  Charley  hem^%e :  "nu'toks  kd-i  watchdga  gi;  hishu4kshash=shftko 

Scarface  Charley  said :  "  I  not  a  dog  am ;  to  a  man-alike 

ish  h^mkank!"     Bartell  hem^x^-  "i  pushpushli  watchdkalam  wdash,  16- 

to  me  speak!"  Bartell  said:  "you  black  of  a  bitch  the  son,         ri- 

lokshgish  ml  ^1;^!"     Jackson  hemd%e :  ''161oksgish  hiinklsh  u't;ijl."     Ldpok  9 

fle  yours      lay  Jackson  said:  "  the  pun  from  him      take  away."  Botli 

down!" 

nadsliAshak  shikenftkish  shushpashkan    sh^tui ;  Idpok  shaki'ha.     T6nk  hiiu 

at  the  same  mo-  revolver  drawing  fired;  both  missed.  Hence 

ment 

shellualtdmpka. 

the  war  commenced. 

Tdnktak  B6!shtin  tu'gshta  K6ke  yutetdmpka;  at  nAnuk  shellualtdmpka.    12 

Jnst  then         the  whites      on  opposite  '   of  Lost    to  shoot-commenced ;   theu        all  to  fight-commenced. 

shore  Kiver 

Tdnkt  Idpi  taunep  mAklaks  tcliia,  tundpnl  taunep  shu'ldshash  B6shtin  tchi'sh 

That  time  twenty  Modoc  war-       stayed  fifty  soldiers  American         Bettlera 

riors  (in  camp). 

shukdltko.     Lapgshdpta  shu'ldshash  luela,  kdnktak  nge'she-uiya.     M4klak- 

mixed  with.  Seven  soldiers  were  as  many  were  wounded.  Of  the  In- 

killed, 

sam  wewdnuish  tdtoksnl  na'sh  taunep  kshikla  shu^nka  nge'she-uiya.     Ki-  1 5 

dian  women  (and)  children  eleven  were  killed  (and)  wounded.  Of  the 

uksSm  mdklaksh  K6ke   gunigshta  ydmat  tamgnuo'ta  hdtakt=tchitcliishasli 

conjurer  the  band         Lost  River  across  northwards       while  running  the  settler.^  there 

shu^nka,  kd-i  na'sh  gin  snaw^dshash  tatdkiash  kd-i  liiela.     Mdklaks  laki 

massacred,     (but)  not       one        there  woman  children  not    they  killed.        The  Modoc       chief 

ktayalshtdla  g^na,  pen  ndnka  gapt6ga  gdna  tula;  hdtaktok  tchia  17th  Jan-  18 

to  the  lava-beds         went,       then  others     joined  (him  and)  went      with  there  they  January 

(him) ;  stayed 

uary  1873  tche'k. 

17th  1873  until. 

Tankt  vuni^pni  hundred  pen   vunip  shii'ldshash,  B6shtin  shukdltko, 

That  day  fonr  htiudrod  and  foar  Boldiers,  with  settlers  mixed, 

gutdmpka.     Waita    shdllual,   kelidnta    ke-ishtat,  tinolo'lish    tchek   kgldwi;  21 

attacked  (them).  All  day        they  fought,  without  snow  (on  the         at  sundown  finally       they  ceased ; 

ground), 

shfi'ldshash     giimpglin     at    \Tlni'pni     taunep    st^wa    luel6tan    ngesh6tan 

tho  military  retreating^        then  forty  they  missed        (in)  killed  wounded 
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tcliish.      Tiinep    tulina    keshguga    idshi'sli    kayak    wenggapkash;    tiinkt 

also.  Five  they  left  being  unable  to  take  not  yet  dead;  after 

behind,  (them) 

shu'ldsham  genuish  mAklaks  shii^nka  hu'nk. 

the  soldiers'  retreat         the  Indiana  killed  them. 

3  At  inu'ni  laki  nd-iil;^a:  Modokishash  shutaukuapkuga,  A.  B.  Meachara- 

Then     the  President      pnblisbed  a  with  the  Modocs  to  conclnde  peace,  A.      B.  Meacham 

decree: 

ash  tptjwa  mdklakshash  shutdnktgi;   Greneral  Edward  Cauby  tiila  sliusliu- 

he  ap-  with  the  tribe  t«  confer;  General  Edw.  R.  S.         Canby       along         the  Peace 

pointed  with 

tanki'shash  gena,   tiila  Meachash  Toby,  Tchmu'tcham    snawddshasli,    lu- 

Coiuraiasioneis  went,  with  Meachaui        Toby  Riddle.  Frank  RiddleS  wife,  iii- 

fi  tiitka.       Shushutankish    n4nuk    John    Fairchildamkshi    gatpa    Vulalkshi 

ter-preted.       The  Peace  Commissioners  all  (to)  -Tohn  Fairchilds'  farm  came  at  C  ttonwnnd 

gishl',  na'lam  kailatat,  Febr.  20,  1873.     At  mdklaks  Boshtinash  hemkank- 

Creek,  in  our  conntry,       on  Febr.      20,         1873.  Then    the  Indians     to  the  Americans  to  talk-corn- 

tampka,  Tcbmu'tch  Toby  tchi'sh  lutatka.     B6sbtin  maklakshash  ne-ul;{ia, 

menced,  Frank  Toby  Rid-        alf-o  interpreted-         The  Anieri-         with  the  Modocs  convened. 

!)  ka-i   B6shtin  shelhiahiapkuga  maklak.shash  shu'-utanksh   nd-ulaksh  pani'. 

not         the  whites  should  make  war  with  the  Modocs  the  peace-contract        was  being  made        while. 

Maklaksam   laki  shew^-ula  hemkankcka  B6shtinasli  ne-ul;(ia  ka-i  pi  lupf 

The  Modoc  chief  agreed  (and)  declaie  I,         (while)  the  Ameri-    were  making       not        he       first 

cans  peace 

161oksgish    tewiuapkiiga.     At    n4nka    maklaks  gdtpa  Faircbildamkslii ;    at 

a  gun  wonld  fire  off".  Then         some  Indians  arrived  at  Fairchilds'  farm ;  then 

12  hassasuakitdmpka. 


Tcinkt  Skua'  Stil,  Atwell,  nu  tcbish  Toby  tchish  gena  Mo'dokisbam 

Then  Sqnire        Steele,  Wm.  Atwell,     1  also  Toby  also  went  of  the  Modoc 

lakiam  tchi'shtat  shushotaiiki'sham  ne-ulaksh  shtiltchnii'ka  ;  inakl'^a  tchui. 

chief  to  the  camp,       of  the  Peace  Commissioners        a  message  to  carry ;  (we)  passed       then. 


IT)  Maklaksh  nal  tidshewan  til(jtpa,  hemkanka:  "jialpaUtcholeksgitko  lupi  ku'-i 

Thii  Indians       ns  friendly  received.  (and)  said:  "  the  palefaces  at  first  outrage 

shushata,  Boslitin  tchiishak  gi'yan  maklakshash  shti'lshga,  shu'ldshash  hunk 

committed,       the  whites       continually  lying  on  the  Indiaii.s  reported,  troops 

maklakshash  hunasliak  gutanipka,  maklaksh  ka-i  k6pa  tu'sh  p'ndlam  ku'-i 

the  Indians  for  no  reason        (had)  attacked.         the  Indians    (did)  not    think     over  there    their  folks    wrongly 

18  gi'wish;   B6shtin  maklakshash  ktayat  tpuli'  yutetampka  kttiyat  gipkash." 

had  acted ;        The  Ameri-  the  Indians  intx)  the  drove  tandt  firing-corn-  in  the         them  at.aying.'* 

cans  roi-ks  menced  at  rocks 

Maklaksh  hemkanka:   "hii  a  ti'dsh  shntaiikuapka  na'lash,  k'lewiudpka  na 

'I'lie  Indians  declared;  "if      ye       will  in'gt)tiate  peace  with  ns.  stop  will  we 

slicllualsh;    ha  pen  nil  shellualudpka,    B^shtin   lupf  shellualtampkuapka ; 

fliihtiiig;  if        .again      wo  should  fight.  the  Ameri-        first  w.ar-start-wonid ; 

21   maklaks  k4-i  lupi'  tewiu4pka." 

the  Indians       not       at  first  will  fire." 

Stil  at  heme;^e  :   "Ma'lam   lu'iiap   Bushtinani  tclu'keli  n/mukash  ginta- 

Sloelu    theu         said:  "  Voni  hands  of  the  whites'  lilood  nil  over  aiaiued 
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natk6  gi      Canby  ma'lash  killetanuapka  g^klsh  tchek  k'lewiudpka;  Canby 

»re.  Canby  on  ye  will  insist  to  him  nntil        ye  will  give  it  np ;  Canby 

ina'lasli  tchui   tidshantala  kaila  idshanudpka  gen  weli'tan,  tu'sh  mal  ku'- 

yc  then  to  a  good  land  will  remove  from         distant,         where         ye  the 

here 

idsha  Yamaki'shash  ka-i  shu^nktgi.     Ha  a  gfta  tchiudpka,  shudnktak  mTd  3 

wicked  Oregoniana  not  will  mnrder.  If     ye      here      wonUl  remain,        they  would  kill       y« 


lin  nanuka'nash." 

every  one." 

Mo'dokni  laki  hemd;^e:  "Kd-i  nfl  shan4-ult  g6-n  kaila  kglewidshash, 

The  Modoc        chief  eaid :  "■Not  I  want  my        cotintry  to  leave, 

kd-i    kun    pen   kiiila    shayuaktnu'ga   tchl'sh.     Gd-u    t-slii'shap,    pgishap,  6 

not  any       besidea    conntry  as  I  do  know  to  live  in.  My  father,  mother. 

tx^-unap    tchish   gfta    "vnimi',   shanahuli    p'natak   kiiilatat   tchian  keleksh. 

brother  also  here        are  buried,  I  desire  in  my  own  country  living  to  die, 

Nii'toks  kaitua  k6-i  gita  shu'ta,  kd-i  tchik  lish  kani'  tat  shpunslianuapka ; 

Myself  nothing      wrong    here      have  done,      not       so  that  any  one  hence      should  take  away  (me) ; 

g^tak  mish  nu  vu'la  wdkaktoks  hu  nanuk  tchia."  9 

this  only    of  you      I       request,   in  the  same  manner  as         all  to  live." 

Hemkankulotak  Capt.  J.  Biddle  ndnuk  watch  Modokisliam  Idkiam  palla. 

Just  after  that  t.'ilk         Captain  James  Biddle  all  horses  of  the  Modoc  chief       captured. 

Nad  Cdmbiamgshi  gena  shana-uliu'ga  wdtch  Modokisham  shewanapelitki 

We  to  General  Canby         went  (and)  requested         the  horses  Modoc  to  retnrn 

Mkiam  tiibakshrish.     Canby  l^witcbta  sbewanapellsh  hemkank6ta:    "tidsh  12 

the  chiefs'  to  the  sister.  Canby  refused  to  return  (them)  declaring:  "very 

toks  nil  iln  bun  wdtch  sbualaliampaktak,  shu-utankiVlasb  tchek  Modoki- 

well  I  those         horses  will  care  lor,  (and)  after  making  peace         then  to  the  Mo- 

shash  wdtch  sh(^wanap'lishtka  gi."     At  Meacham  heme^e:   "tpe-u  1   slie- 

doc^  thehorses         (I)  intend  to  return."  Here-        Meacham  said:  "give  to  re- 

upon  orders 

wanaj/litki  sliash  niaklaksam  watch!  nfa  1  h^mkanka  kditiia  k6-i  ne-ul-  15 

tnrn  ti»  them         of  the  Indians        the  lioiAeHl      just    ,T<m         promised  notliing       oatr.v    '  to 

now  (to  them)  jjeoim 

kuapkiiga,  kaitua  k6-i  shute-uapkuga." 

or*ler,  notbiD<;     outra-  to  perform.'" 

geoiis 

Canby  shidshna   shu']dshash  tunepni   hundred  tinoHsh;fdni,  tine^lsh- 

Gen.  Car.by         moveil  soldiers  five  hundred  on  west  side,  on  ea.st 

Z^ni  pen  tunepni  hundred  lap  miles  pipeldngslita  Modokishasji   lakiash ;  18 

side  again  five  hundred  two         miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Modoc  chief: 

gita  pen  hemkanktampka. 

there     again      negotiating.commenccd. 

Toby  Idkiash  shti'ltchna,  tumena  tu  shushutankl'shash  slnienknapkasht; 

(While)   to  the  chief  rc|)orted,         she  learned  there    the  Peace  Commissioners       were  to  be  a.ssaasinated 

Toby  Kiddle 

tchui  Idkiash  shapiya:   "hii  i  un  shu'tanktak,  ti'dsh  mish  vln  shualahampdk-  21 

then     to  the  chief  said:  "if    you  makepeace,  well       cf  yon  will  take  cave 

tak  Canby."     Laki  henu'^e  ij'ndna  p'na:   "tat  g^-u  mdklakshani  k6;^pash 

Canby."  The  chief        said  to  cousin         his:        "where    of  my  people  the  heart 
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genudpka,  nu  tula  genudpka."     At  mdkloks  n^-ul%a ;  nda'n  p^-ula  shu'- 

goea,  I       with  it  ehall  go."  Then      the  tribe  took  a  vote;  thirteen  to  make 

tanksh  hdmgne,  nda'ni  taimep  sh^Uualsh  hdmgne.     Lakf  hemd%e  bu'nkish: 

peace  wished,  thirty  warfare  wished.  The  chief        said  to  her: 

3   *'Sh4pl  mt  Idkiash:    Glta   nish    shle-udpka   ktdyat,  kaltoks   ni'sli  tu'-una 

"Tell         yonr       general:  Here  me  he  will  fiiid         in  the  rocks,      (and)  not         forme        around 

Lgmaikshina  kdyaktgl,    ka-i  Yainakshina  kdyaktgi.     Gita  hak    iil'sli  un 

Shasta  Bntte  he  most  hunt,         not  about  Y^nks  he  must  hunt.  Here        only  me 

shl^tak;   ndiulaksht  nl'sh  un  tu'mi  shu'ldshash  ginti'ltak." 

he  will  find;  after  having  I  many  soldiers  under  (mc)  will 

fallen  lie." 

C  At  shushotankisMmgshi  gatpampelan  shapfya  m^klaksham  hemk4nk- 

Tben  to  the  Peace  Commissiou  having  returned  she  related  of  the  Indians  the  utter- 

ulsh.    Toby  pen  hemix^-  **tuA  nu  mlsh  nen  shapiySsh  hdmgne."    Meacham 

ances.  Toby        then  said :  "  some-     I       to  you  to  tell  wish."  Meacham 

thing 

hem^%e:  "nu  un  kd-i  kdnash  shapftak",  Dya  tchish  nd-asht  gl  ka-i  kdnash 

said:  *'I  not      to  anybody       will  divulge",        Dyar  also  agreed,  not      to  anybody 

9  shapi-uapkiiga.     Doctor  Thomas  hemd;ie:  *'mu'ni  Idkiasli,  na'lam  t-shisha 

to  divulge  (it)  Doctor  Thomas  said:  "the  great  Ruler,  our  Father 

shan4-uli  nu  neasht  gi;  na'lam  t-shisha  nu  hushtankuapka;    kd-i  nu  un 

desire  I    to  agree  with;  our  Father  I  have  to  meet;  not  I 

kanash  shapftak  tua  mi  shapiyash."    At  Toby  tiimgnash  p'na  shapiya  shash. 

toanybody       will  relate        the     you  will  tell  (me  now)."    Then     Toby,         what  she  bad  beard,  told  them. 

thing 

12  Kd-itua    shu'tan    mbu'shan    tchek.       Bogus    Charley    shuldshdmkshi 

Nothing  was  done  next  morning  until.  Bogus  Charley  to  the  soldiers*  camp 

gdtpa;    Doctor  Thomas  vunfpni   taiinepni  yards   hushtdnkan  h(?mkanka: 

came;  Doctor  Thomas  forty  yards      (away)  meeting  (bim)  said: 

*  *  Wdk   lish    a   nal    shushotankishash    shu^nksh    hdmgne  ?      Na'lam  mu'ni 

"Why  ye       us  Peace  Commissioners  to  kill  want?  Our 

15  t'shishap  nal  shgiiyuen  mal  shutdnktgl  tidshdntala  kaila  ma'lash  idshdntki, 

President        us  sent  with  ye    to  make  peace         (and)  to  a  good       country  ye  to  bring, 

B6shtinash  shitko  mal  tchi'tki.     Gdtpa  na  tch^kgli  vudsho^alkitki  ma'lam 

to  the  whites  alike  ye        to  live  (iu).  Come  wo         the  blood  to  wash  out  on  your 

n^ptat  gintandpkash,  (3reginkni  B6shtinash   mal  kd-i  shu^nktgi."     Bogus 

hand.s  sticking,  (and)  ibeOrego-  settlers  ye  no  to  kill."  Bogus 

ntan  (more) 

18  Charley  vu'la:  **kani'  shapiya,  ma'lash  na'lam  shuenkudpkashi"     Thomas 

(>b.»rley  asked:  "who  says,  ye  (that)  we  are  going  to  murder T'  Thomas 

hemkanka :     '*  Toby,    Riddhlm    snawedshash,    shapiya/'      Bogus    Charley 

said:  "Toby,  of  Kiddle  the  wife,  says  (so)."  Bogna  Charley 

hdmkanka:  "hu  lish  snawddshash  kiya."     Kgmutchdtko  kl-uks  hdmkanka: 

Baid:  "this  woman  lies."  The  old  doctor  said: 

21   '*ki'  shdwa  nu  hu'nkesh." 

"to  tell  thought        I  her." 

lies 

At  B6gush  pdlak  maklakshdmkshi  ga'mp6l6,   p^lakSg  pan    mdkloks 

Then         Bogns  qnickly  to  the  Indian  camp  rotarned,  in  a  short       again         an  Indian 

while 

shtiltpa  shtildshdmkshi,  Tobiash  shana-iiliuga  maklakshdmkshi  gatpdntki: 

brought  a        into  the  soldiers' camp,  Toby  bidding  to  the  Indian  camp  tOcOmo: 

mewttg* 
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"kdnam,  mi  hiVuk  shapfyash  laMkiash,  shaplya?"     At  gdtplsht  vula:  "kani' 

"who,  yoQ       what        (von)  reported      to  the  officers,  t«ldT"  Then  after  arrival  they  asked    "who 

(her)  : 

mish   shaplya?"     Toby   hem^;re:  "Kd-i   nu   un    ma'lash    shapitak!"     At 

toyou       tohl  ("f  lliis)*"  Toby  said:  "Not  I  to  yo  wiUtelll"  Then 

gakidmna  shlislilol61an :    "he  1  nal  un  kd-i  sbapi'tak,  shiuktak  mish  na  3 

they  sDironnded         cocking  guns:  "if    joa  tons  not  will  tell,  willkill  yon      wel" 

(her) 

un!"     Toby  vuld:   "Nu  tchish  Mo'doknt  gt;  i,  nu  shaplya  shushotanki- 

Toby       replied:  "I  also  a  Modoc  am;  yes,     I  told  (it)        to  tbo  Peace  Commis- 

shash;    kd-i  nu  Cm  mal  tatd  sbapi'tak.      Shli'sh  bameniuga,  i'sb  shla't!" 

sioners;  not  I  to  ye     whence        will  till.  To  shoot  if  you  want.  me       shoot  ye  I" 

Lakf  kd-i  shand-uli  ki-uksbash  snawddsbash  sbiukdtgi:   "snawedsbash  bfi'-ii  G 

The        not        wanted  (that)         the  conjurer  (this)  woman  shonhl  kUl:  "awonian  she 

chief 

gi,  kai'tua  shayuaksh." 

is,        nothing  she  knows." 

At  lit;fi  gtimpele,  shuldsbdmksbl  gatpdmpfih;   pan  laldkiasb  sbapfya, 

Then    in  the      she  returned,        to  the  soldiers' camp         she  came  back;         again      the  Commis-         she  told, 
evening  sioners 

kd-i  mdklaksbasb  busbtdnktgi.  9 

not  the  Indians  to  meet  in  council. 

Mbu'shan  Meachash  k^Iianta  mdklaksh  gdtpa.     Doctor  Thomas  Canby 

Og  the  next  day        Meacbam  being  abiseut     BomeModoca        came.  Dr.  Thomas  (and)  Geo.  Canby 

mdklclkshash    sheuo'l^a   mbu'slian    hushtankuapkuga.      Tundpni   mdklaks 

with  the  Indiana  arranged  the  uext  day  to  meet.  Five  Indians 

hushtankudpka  mbu'shan,  nanuk  k^liak  161oksgish,     Pshin  hu  at  gatp4m-  12 

were  to  meet  the  next  day,  all  witbont  rifles.  That  even-  when  bad  re- 

p6le    Meacham,    Doctor   Thomas    shapfya   p'na   shen61akuish.     Meacham 

turned  Mencbam,  Doctor  Thomas  mentioned  bis  promise.  Meacham 

hem(^%e:    ''Doctor,  ha  1  iin  nen  hak  nd-ulaktak,  kd-i  i  un  pen  tdta  n^- 

said :  "Doctor,  if    yon       <ever)  this         compact-keep,         not     you  again      ever       will 

ulaktak.     T6biash  nu  161a,  mdklaksh  nal  shuenkudpka;  ka-i  kani  mish  un  15 

compact-keep.  Toby  I       believe,      the  Indiana  us  intend  to  kiU;  nobody  to  you     ever 

shapitak,  T6biash  ki'-lsht."     Doctor  Thomas  ham^%e:   "hu  mish  mdklaks 

will  tell,  Toby  to  have  told  Doctor  Thomas  said:  "this         yoa  Indian 

lies." 

snawddshash  hushpdtchta ;  kd-i  1  p'laikishash  161a  tidsh." 

woman  has  frightened;  not    you  in  God  trust    enough." 

Mbu'shan  la'pi  mdklSksh  shushotankishdmkshi  gatpa  vula:  "tamu'  lish  18 

Xext  morning       two  Indians  to  the  Peace  Commissioners'  tent       came      (and)  in-         "  (aie) 

quired: 

a  mulo'la  mdklakshash  hushtankuapkuga?"     Hu'dsha  heme';(e:   "1-1."     N4- 

ye        ready  the  Indians  to  meet  in  connciU"  They  replied;  "yes."  All 

nuk  lal4%i  shugii'laggi  at,  Tchmu'tch  hamd^e:  "shand-uli  nu  nen  slidpiySsh 

the       Peace  Com-        gathered  then,      Frank  Kiddle  said:  "want  I  to  tell 

missioners 

mal,  kd-i  gi'nat,  shudnktak  mal  lin  maklaks,  kd-i  nu  shandhiili  nush  sha-  21 

V«,  do  not  go,  will  kill  ye  the  Modocs,        not  I  wish  me      to  have 

akaktchitgi."     Doctor  Thomas   vuld:    "nu'toks  p'laiki'-lshash  loldtko  gi"; 

ablamecastupon."  Doctor  Thomas  said:  "aaforme,  in  God  I  am  troetlng " ; 

giihudshktcha. 

ho  Ht«rt«d. 
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At  na'lasli  g4tpisht  nda'nkshai)tani  maklaks  wawapka.     Meacliam  liipi 

"When         we  had  come,  eight  Indians  were  sitting  Meachftni  first 

tbcro. 

h^mkanka:   ''Mu'na  gen  shu'tanksh  hemkankelgi'."     Laki  at  liemkanka: 

spoke:  "Important       this  peace-treaty  -we  will  talk  over."  Capt'n   then  said: 

Jack 

3   "at  nil  kedshika  hemkanksh;  nii'shtoks  nia'lash  nil  tidsh  shlepaktgi  wakak- 

'now     I  (am)  tired  of  talking;  myself  ye  1        well  to  care  for  same 

toks  a  hun   nanukenash  Boshtinash;    sliand-uli  nu  Canby  shkuyuepelitki 

as  ye      these  all  Americans;  want  I      Gen,  Canby  to  move  away 

shu'ldshash,  tdnkt  nu  un  shiitanksh  hemkdnktak."     Gen.   Canby  heme%e : 

the  troops,  after-  I  the  peace-treaty  will  talk  over."  Gen.  Canby*^  said; 

wards 

6  "kt?sbga  nu  hun  humasht  kish." 

"cannot  I      to  this  assent." 

Makloks  laki  hem^%e:   *'ka-i  nu  vshandhuli  pen  hemkanksh!"  tgo-ul;^an 

The  Indian       chief  said:  '"not  I  want  further  to  talk!''  ~  rising  up 

at  Canbyasb  sldin;  sk^tish  lu'lp  shlin.     Tankt  nanuk  hubiegan  maklaksh 

then        at  Canby  he  fired :     on  the  left         eye        he  shot  Siiiiiilta-  all  springing  np  Modocs 

(him).  ncouely 

9  yutetampka.     Canby  wiga  bii'tcbna,  pen  nusb  tapi'tan  shlin;    nde-ul%ap- 

to  fire-commenced.  Canby         not  far  rao,  then      in  head        back-side      was  shot ;  after  he 

kasb    idshi'pa    sbulo'tish   laktcha.     Boston   Charley   sketigshta  vuslio   Dr. 

fell  they  stripped  coat  (and)  cut  his  Boston  Charlej'  in  the  left  breast  Dr. 

throat. 

Thomasash  shlin;   hii'tchna  wiga,   maklaks   slmukan  vuto'l;^a,   ht^mkanka: 

Thomas  shot;  he  ran  a  short        the  Indians        seizing  (him)       threw  (him)  (and)  said : 

distance,  down, 

12   "  ko-idshi   ue    i    Sunday   ki-iiks   gi !"     Skontchish   Meachash   hipi   kaiha ; 

"  not  good         now  you      a  Sunday  doctor         are! "  Skontchish  !Meacham  nt  first       missed ; 

Toby    hut4ms;ian    shAsh    kteleshkdpka    Meachash    Skontchisli,    hishtchish 

Toby  rushing  between         them,  pushed  away  from  Meacham  Ski'tntchish,  to  savo 

hameniiiga  Meachash.     Pen  lapantka  Meachash  yuta,  lapkshaptcUikni  slilin. 

intending  Meachani.  Again  twice  at  Mearhani      they  shot,  at  seven  plaers  he  was 

shot. 

15  Meachash  ndi-ulc%apkash  maklaks  slianA-uli  nelmash,  Tol)V  toks  luVtchnan 

Meacham  when  fall*-n  the  Indians  atteiupteil  to  scalp,  Tuby  '        but  running- 

nk^na:    '^Shu'ldshash    g(ipka!"     At    maklaks    hiVtchna.     TclumVtcb    Dya 

halloed:  "Thesoldiers  arecoming!"      Upon      the  Indians  ran  away.  Frank  Kiildle  (and)    Dyar. 

tins 

shuashuali4mpkish  kshita  nki'llan  huho'tchna. 

the  agent  escaped      quick-niov-  ran  away. 

18  Shuktiimpkan   ndiini  waita  shellual;  pipelantan  lakirim   tcln'sh   shu'ld- 

To  figh^commenciuf;       for  three       days        they  battled;  on  both  sides     of  the  chiefs'     ciuarters  the 

shash   wiwal%a,   pipel4ntan  kii'mme  lalauslialtko.     ShanA-uH    kakiamnash 

tioops  took  position,  on  both  sides        of  the  cave  rocky.  They  tried  to  sui  round 

tun^pni  taunep4nta  nash  kshikldpkash,  amputahx  kaydhia.     Wewanuish  ta- 

the  fifty  one,  the  watrrfrom    cutting  off.  The  women  (and)      the 

21  ta'ksni  kii'metat  tchfa;  huk  wewAnuish  tata'ksni  ku'meti  kektchaniuipka. 

children  in  the  en ve        were-.  the  women       (and)      children  from  the  will  ho  withdrawn. 

onve 
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Mo'dokni  nda'ni  waita   shelluAltko  la'p  liash/e'gl  hishudtchzasb ;    inu'uo 

Modoc  for  three  days  waging  war  two         were  killed  men ;  a  Ing 

shdwalsh  mbc^Avan  shu^nka. 

shell  bursting       killed  (them). 

Ke'kga  rabu'shan  ku'metat;  ke'ktgal  u'nasb,  wiga  ktaitala  gena,  wiga  3 

They  went      next  moroing      from  the  cave ;      vacated  (it)    early  the3-,    not  far    into  the  lava        they         not  tar 
out  beds  went, 

gin  pen  tchfa.     Pen  tdnkni  waito'Ian  1dpi  141aki  mdklaksash  k.4yaktcha 

from    again        they  Again      (iu)  a  few  days  two        officers  the  Indians  hunted 

there  stayed. 

nadsbaptankni   tai'inap    sbii'ldsbash   i-amnatko.      Nda'ni  taunap  Yamaknl 

sixty  soldiers  having  with  them.  Thirty  Warm  Spring 

Indians 

shu'ldsbasb   tula    g^na.      Bosbtiu    Yamakni    Modoklshash    shlea    wigatan  6 

the  troopa-with  went.  The  Ameri-     (and)  the  "Warm  the  ilodocs  found        a  short  dis- 

cans  Springs  tauco 

ku'metat.     Scarface  Charley  lapeui  taiinep  pan  la'p  pd-ula  j\l6dokisliash 

from  the  cave.  Scarface  Charley '  twenty  and  two  Modocs 

iyamnatko,  taktaklauta  huslitdnka  Wrightasb  sbenotdnka.     Mantch  sheuo- 

having  nnder  him,     in  an  open  field         encountered  Lieut.  Th.  F.  (and)  fought.  Long  time  they 

Wright 

tdnka.     Charley  na'sh  mdklaks  stdnodshna;  ndnka  B6shtinash  liiela,  n4nka  9 

fongfat.  Charley  one  man  lost:  some  Americans  thev  some 

killed, 

ngd-ishe-uya ;    Idpeni   tai'niep  pen  nda'n  pd-ula  shiildshash  nashkshaptani 

they  wounded ;  twenty  and  three  soldiers  six 

Icilaki  tchish  ka-i  shuenka.     Maklaks  wAlhh'kan  yaiua-dga=gishi  B6shtinasli 

officers         also  not       were  killed.  The  Modocs        standing  on        ""  a  little  mountain  near        the  Americans 

watch 

wawapkapkash  gii'lki.     Gitd  hu  shdllual  K'lauslialpkash  Yaina-4ga=gishi.       12 

seated  on  ground  charged.  Here    they        fought  Sand-covered  Hill  at. 

LApeni  sunde  kaitiia  shu'ta.     Capt'n  Hasbrouck  rndklakshash  haitchna. 

For  two         weeks       nothing      was  done.  Captain     Hasbrouck  (then)         the  Indians  followed. 

Shlda  mt'iklakshasli  Pahapkasli  E-ush=gl'slii.      Hddokt  sliencStauka,    B(')sh- 

He  found  the  Indians  Dried-up  Lake  at.  There  they  fought,  Amori- 

tinash    lapkshapta    maklaks    shiuka,    nda'n    Yamaki'shash ;    tunep    |x'-iila  15 

cans  seven  the  Modocs  killed,  three  Warm  Springs ;  fifteen 

ngeshe-uya.     Modokishash  hiitchdmpkash  nash  stanotchna. 

they  wounded.  The  Modocs  on  their  flight  of  one       they  deprived. 

At    Mo'dokni    sheggatka    tankt.     Ldpeiii    waitulan    Pahatko    E-ush 

The  Modocs  separated  then.  Two  days  after  Dried-up  Lake 

shelirdo'lash,  Ca])t'n  Hasbrouck  taunep;'inta  ti'mep  pe-ulapkasli  Mddoki'shiish  18 

fight,  Captain  Hasbrouck  fifteen  Modocs 

shlea  wigatan  Fairchildam  (Padshdyam)  shtina'sh;  ma'ntcli  shisho'ka  tak- 

found  near  Fairchilds'  farm-house;         a  long  time  fought  on 

takldnta  kailatat  la'p'ni  taun^pni  taiinep  shu'ldshash  pen  nadshksaptankni 

level  ground  two  hundred  soldiers  and  six- 

taiinep  Yamakni.     Ka-i  kdnash  na'sh  snawedshash  shiuka,  Yamakni  nell'na.  21 

ty  Warm  Springs.  Kot        anybody     (but)  one  woman  they  killed,       the  Warm  scalped 

Springs  (her). 

Hu  .snawedshash  stfltchna  slnl'tanksh  hilmenisht  Mfidokfshash. 

That  woman  h:ul  repurteil,         to  surrender  that  desired  the  Modocs. 
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Ldpgni  wait61an  nadshgshdpta  taiinep  p^-ula  Mo'dokni  Gen.  Davis 

Two  days  after  sixteen  Modocs         to  Gen.  Jeff.  C.  DavU 

gawina;  hiinkiSsh  tunepa'nash  sha't'la  kdyaktcha  mdklaksam  laki.     At  tlna 

surrendered;  of  tbem  five  he  bired  to  hunt  of  the  Modocs      the  chief.  One 

3  suiide   kfulan   sbnu'ka   Nushaltkdga   p'14-itan;    shuepa'mpema :    '*ha   kd-i 

week  over  ihey  caught     the  head  (ofWillow  above;  Ibey  entrapped  (him):  "if  not 

(him)  Creek)  (longer) 

shishiika  k4-i  mish  kshaggayuapka." 

you  fight,        not        yon  they  will  bang." 

Ndnuk  mdklaks  at  Fort  Klamath  idsha.     At  hasliudtko  lakiam  shti- 

AU  Indians        tbeu  to  Fort        Klamath  were  A  talk  was  held       judge's  in 

bronght. 

6  na'sh;  hu  lalAki  hemkank  tcheks,  nadshksdptanni:   laki,  Sk6ntcliish,  Black 

house;  the      judges  declared       after  a  while,  six:  Captain        Skdntehish,  Black 

Jack, 

Jim,    Boshtindga,  Slu'lks,   Ba'ntcho   mdklaks  kshaggdya.     La'p  Ishka  ati 

Jim,  Boston  Charley,  Sltllks,  Biiutcbo  Indians  to  hang.  Two       they  took     in  a 

distant 

kaila  illiuapkiiga  tchushnl ;  vuni'pa  at  Fort  Klamath  Yamatdla  iggaya. 

land  to  imprison  forever;  tbor        then  at  Fort       Klamath  in  Oregon       they  hung. 

9  At  ati  kaila  ndnka  (?na  maklaks  tii  Mdklaksam  Kaila,  Quapaw  mdk- 

Tben    to  a       land         a  portion      they        of  Modocs    far  off       to  the  Indian        Territory,    (to)  Quapaw  In- 

distant  brought  there 

laksam  shiu'lkishgishi ;  nduka  Yaneks  Ydmak  tchia  wigAtan  ma'ntchnish 

dians'  reservation;  some  at  Tdneks       in  Oregon         live  close  by  the  former 

ModokishSm  kaila.     Kdnk  she'sha  ndnuk  mdklaksham  sh(^llualsh  vriuepni 

Modoc  conntry.         So  much       did  cost      the  whole  Modoc  wur  four 

12  millions  tdla. 

millions    of  dollars. 

NOTES. 

33, 1.  Shdlam,  etc.  The  return  of  the  Modocs  to  the  Klamath  Reserve  was  not 
accomplished  by  Meacham  before  winter  (luldam) ;  but  he  had  located  about  300  Snake 
Indians  on  Si^rague  Elver  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1869.  Ind.  AlF.  Eep.  1870, 
p.  68. 

33,  2.  sbualaliiimpka  means,  in  ofBcial  iiarlance,  to  administer  or  superintend  a 
disti'ict;  to  be  agent  for. 

33,  2.  Koketat.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  locality  -where  Ben  Wright  had  met 
the  Modocs  in  council  (1852)  and  where  his  volunteers,  placed  in  ambush,  massacred 
over  forty  of  their  niunber.  The  Natural  Bridge,  or,  as  the  Modoc  has  it,  the  "Perpet- 
ual Bridge",  is  a  low  and  flat  natural  arch  overflowed  during  a  ])art  of  the  year  by  the 
swelling  waters  of  Lost  River.  Mr.  A.  B.  Meacham,  then  superintendent  of  the  Indian 
reservations  of  Oregon,  met  the  Modocs  on  that  spot  to  induce  them  to  settle  again 
within  the  limits  of  the  Klamath  Reservation,  a  large  ti-act  of  land  assigned  to  the 
tribes  of  this  section  by  treaty  of  October  14, 1864.  They  had  left  the  reservation  in 
1865,  and  in  April  1866  the  Walpdpi  band  of  Snake  Indians,  unilcr  their  chief  Paulini, 
followed  their  example. 

34,  4.  The  treaty  of  October  14, 1864  shows  the  names  of  twenty  Klamath  chiefs 
and  headmen,  of  four  Modoc,  and  of  two  Snake  chiefs  and  subchiefs  as  signers.  The 
Modoc  names  are:  Schonchin,  Stakitut,  Keintpoos,  Cltucke-iox.     Keintpoos  is  Captain 
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Jack,  aud  the  original  foiuis  of  the  other  three  names  are  Skontchish,  Shlakoitatko, 
Ndsakiaks.  (See  Dictionary.)  Captain  Jack  denied  having  pnt  his  name  to  the  t  reaty 
of  sale,  his  refusal  being  from  repugnance  to  quitting  the  ancient  home  of  liis  tribe  on 
Lost  Eiver  and  on  the  lakes,  where  the  remains  of  so  many  of  his  ancestors  had  been 
buried.  Moreover,  the  Modocs  abhorred  the  vicinity  of  the  Klamath  Indians  at  IModoc 
Point.  That  Jack  should  have  himself  signed  his  name  to  the  treaty  is  simply  an  im- 
possibility, for  none  of  the  Modocs  was  able  to  write.  The  treaty  preserved  in  the 
agent's  oflSce  at  Klamath  Agency  does  not  even  show  crosses,  other  marks,  or  totemic 
signs,  as  substitutes  for  signatm-es ;  but  the  proper  names  are  written  by  the  same 
clerical  hand  which  engrossed  the  text  of  the  treaty. 

34,  C.  The  words  kai  lift,  itpa  and  hu  pe'na  would  iu  the  Klamath  I^ake  dialect  be 
substituted  by :  a  hu't,  ^pka,  hft'k  p'na. 

34,  8.  The  conjurer  (ki-uks),  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  Eiddle  (ge-u)  in  the 
capacity  of  an  interpreter,  was  Skontchish,  called  John  Schonchin  by  the  whites.  He 
was  the  brother  of  the  present  Modoc  subchief  at  Ydneks,  seems  to  have  exercised 
more  influence  over  his  tribe  than  Jack  himself,  and  through  his  nnrelenting  fanaticism 
WIS  considered  the  leader  of  the  faction  of  extremists  in  the  Modoc  camp. 

34.  9.  g^ntge  stands  for  the  more  commonly  used  gentki. 

34,  10.  i-amna,  iyamna,  to  seize,  grasp,  refers  to  a  plurality  of  objects  of  Ioikj 
shape,  as  guns,  poles ;  speaking  of  one  long-shaped  object,  nyamua  is  used. 

34,  11.  kie,  so,  thus,  stands  for  kek  or  ke'  of  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect. 

34,  16.  k^dsha,  kitcha,  the  adverb  of  kitchk^mi,  little,  small,  refers  to  henikauk- 
atko,  and  not  to  tiuo'li. 

34,  18.  Mbft'shan,  etc.  The  return  of  the  Modocs  is  referred  to  iu  Agent  Knapp's 
report  iu  the  following  terms  (Ind.  Afl'.  Rep.  1870, p.  68) :  "On  Dec.  18, 1869,  the  super- 
intendent (Mr.  Meacham)  and  myself,  accompanied  by  Dr.  McKay,  J.  D.  Applegate 
and  others,  visited  the  Modocs  ofl"  the  reservation  at  their  camp  on  Lost  River,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  return  to  the  reserve.  After  talking  for  ten  days  they 
consented  to  retiun,  and  on  Dec.  30  we  returned  to  the  reserve  with  258  Indians. 
Blankets,  &c.,  were  issued  to  them,  the  same  as  to  the  other  Indians,  on  Dec.  31.  They 
renniined  quietly  on  the  reserve  until  April  26,  when  I  stopped  issuing  rations ;  then 
they  left  without  cause  or  provocation ;  since  that  time  they  have  been  roaming  around 

the  country  between  Lost  River  and  Yreka The  old  Modoc  chi(^f,  Schowschow 

[should  read :  Skontchish],  is  still  on  the  reserve,  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  67  of 

his  people  to  return  and  I  have  located  them  at  Camp  Yia-nax The  Kla- 

maths  have  made  a  large  number  of  rails  for  their  own  use,  also  5,000  for  fences  re- 
quired at  agency."    The  old  Modoc  chief  alluded  to  is  the  brother  of  John  Skontchish. 

34,  19.  The  locality  assigned  as  the  permanent  home  of  the  IModocs  was  near  the 
base  of  a  steep  promontory  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  since  called 
after  them  "Modoc  Point".  It  is  an  excellent  spot  for  hunting  waterfowls  aud  for 
fishing  in  the  lake,  but  the  compulsory  presence  of  the  rival  Khimath  tribe  made  it 
hateful  to  the  Modocs.  Many  excavations  made  for  the  Modoc  lodges  are  visible  there 
at  present.  Here  they  lived  first  in  the  lodf/es  of  the  Klamath  Indians,  alter  Meacham 
moved  them  to  this  spot  iu  18(i9.  After  the  first  complaint  made  by  Kintpnash  or  Capt. 
Jack,  Agent  Knapp  removed  tlicm  about  400  yards  from  there,  away  from  the  lake ; 
and  the  third  locality  assigned  to  them  was  about  one  mile  further  north.     Then,  after 
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Jack's  baud  had  iiiu  off,  tlie  remainder  went  to  Yaneks,  over  tliixty  miles  inland,  to 
settle  there. 

34,  19.  sLesliasli  is  here  placed  between  Mo'dok  Point  and  the  adessive  case-post- 
position -gishi,  which  corresponds  to  -ksaksi  in  the  northern  cUalect.  We  have  here 
an  instance  of  incorporation  of  a  whole  word  into  a  phrase,  and  the  whole  stands  for : 
lyio'dok  Pointgishi  sheshtipkash  g'^tpa. 

34,  20.  shnlo'tish.  Articles  of  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  form  a  portion  of  the  an- 
nuities distributed  to  treaty  Indians  before  the  commencement  of  the  cold  season. 

35,  1!.  lapi  instead  of  lap6ui,  Iiip'ni ;  also  41,  18. 

35,  o.  sheuuidsha,  etc.  Captain  O.  C.  Kuapp,  U.  S.  A.,  had  assumed  charge  of  the 
Klamath  Agency,  under  the  title  of  subagent,  on  Oct.  1,  1869,  relieving  Mr.  Lindsay 
Applegate. 

35,  5.  ktchinksh.  The  timber-land  lies  north  of  Modoc  Point  on  Williamson  Eiver, 
and  hence  was  regarded  by  the  Lake  People  or  Klamath  Lake  Indians  as  tlieir  ex- 
clusive domain.  This  served  them  as  an  excuse  or  justification  for  taking  to  them- 
selves the  rails  which  the  Modocs  had  split.  In  addition  to  this,  they  taunted  them 
with  the  remark  that  they  were  in  the  power  of  the  Americans  as  their  bondsmen,  and 
would  soon  adopt  all  the  customs  of  the  white  popidation. 

35,  8.  ]Mo'dokni  laki.  My  Modoc  informants  constantly  avoided  giving  the  name 
of  Captain  Jack  by  which  his  tribe  called  him.  Western  Indians  regard  it  as  a  crime 
to  mention  a  dead  person's  name  before  a  certain  number  of  years  has  elapsed.  The 
Kalapuya  Indians,  who  never  crenuited  their  dead,  are  allowed  to  speak  out  their  names 
fifteen  years  after  their  decease,  for  then  "the  flesh  has  rotted  away  from  the  bones",  as 
they  say.  The  real  name  of  CaptaiTi  Jack  was  Kintpuash,  which  is  interpreted  as  "one 
who  has  the  waterbrash  ". 

35,  15.  giitpamnan,  coming  to  their  camps,  stands  for  the  Klamath  giitpgnank. 

35,  18.  pelpeli  (first  syllable  sh(ut)  means:  to  work;  pe'lpeli  (first  syllable  long): 
to  work  in  somebody's  intei'est. 

35,  19.  kitchakla,  to  pay  a  .sum  owed,  to  repay  a  debt,  cf.  S;fu'kta,  to  pay  cash. — 
l)i'sh  :  to  himself,  as  the  chief  of  the  Modoc  tribe. 

35,  21.  papalla.  The  subchief  Dave  Hill  positively  denies  that  such  an  amount  of 
rails  was  ever  abstracted  by  his  ])('0])le  from  the  Modocs,  and  declares  it  to  be  a  gross 
exaggeration. 

36,  4.  shue-i])aksh  and  shnc-ilaksh  are  two  terms  for  "  fire-i)lace,  hearth",  differing 
only  little  in  their  meaning. 

36,  .J.  iimtch, /on«er,  j)revious,  is  not  often  placed  in  this  manner  before  the  substan- 
tive which  it  qualifies. 

36,  5.  gempele,  etc.  The  former  Modoc  encampments  on  the  lower  course  of  Lost 
River  were  distant  from  Modoc  Point  about  25  to  30  miles,  those  on  its  headwaters 
about  50  miles,  and  those  on  Modoc  Lake  and  Litth-  Klanuith  Lake  iibout  the  same 
distance. 

36,  a.  t;^Alampanki,  or  -kni,  Modoc  for  tat/alampiini  in  Klamath. 

36,9.  Yainakshi  gishi' implies  that  Applegate  was  living  at  Yaneks  at  that  tiiuc; 
the  Klamath  Lakes  would  say  instead  :  Yaiuaksaksi,  or  Yainakshi,  Yainaksh.  Super- 
intendent r.lcachaui  had  then  t«m])oraiily  divithMl  the  reservation,  leaving  the  Klam;ith 
Lakes  under  the  control  of  the  acting  iigcnt  at  Klamath  Agency,  Captain  O.  C.  Kuapp, 
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and  jilaciii.u  the  ^fodocs  and  Walpajii  luidor  the  inaiiagcnicut  of  Coiuiiiissiu'v  J.  D. 
A|)iilt>gat«>  at  Yancks.  This  was  done  to  prevent  further  broils  and  stampedes  of  tho 
tribes.  On  account  of  his  tall  stature,  which  exceeds  six  feet,  the  Modocs  called  Ap- 
plcjiatc  "Grey  Eagle"  {jriaiwash),  this  being  the  largest  biixl  in  the  country. 

36,  II.  geutak  nil  fin  Agency;  <'a])t.  Jack  meant  to  say:  "I  would  go  on  the  re- 
servation again  with  all  my  .Modocs  to  settle  there,  if  1  had  tlic  certainty  of  being  pro- 
tected." 

36,  14.  A  verb  like  shayuaktan,  "knowing"',  has  to  be  inserted  between  ge'sh  and 
ndjiiii,  from  which  ne-iilkiash  is  made  to  depend  :  "he  declined  to  go,  knowing  that  the 
government  had  comi)acted  with  the  Modocs  deceivingly",  etc. 

36,  15.  shlepaktgi  could  lie  connected  here  witli  i)i'sb  just  as  well  as  with  piVsh. 

36,  17.  Subject  of  shpu'nshnan  and  of  shiukatki  is  shuhlshash. 

36, 11)  and  20.  tii'm  kshuiuilpash  kiiila,  "  land  producing  plenty  of  grasses  (kshun)" 
for  the  cattle.  The  Lost  Eiver  country  contains  the  best  grazing  lauds  in  all  Lake 
County ;  this  explains  the  unrelenting  efforts  of  the  American  .settlers  to  get  rid  of  the 
roaming  and  sometimes  turbulent  baud  of  Captain  Jack.  Could  also  read :  kaila  tu'm 
kshunalpkash  gi'sht  shana-idiiiga. 

36,  20.  wewanishash  syncopated  for  wewanuishash. 

37,  1.  hi  implies  the  idea  of  vicinity  to  their  settlements;  "on  this  gruuud  here". 
37,  2.  kciyak  h. :  not  through  arotisiug  their  anger. 

37,  ;5.  Major  John  Green,  First  Cavalry,  was  then  conuiiaiider  of  the  troops  garri- 
.soued  at  Fort  Klamath,  whicli  consisted  of  Company  U,  First  Cavalry,  and  Company 
F,  Twenty-tirst  Infantry ;  aggregate  present,  4  commissioned  ofiicers,  99  enlisted  men. 
Major  Jackson,  of  Compauy  B,  left  Fort  Klamath  on  Nov.  28  for  the  Modoc  camps, 
near  mouth  of  Lost  Eiver.  In  the  attack  on  the  Modocs,  Lieutenant  Boutelle,  who 
tried  to  disarm  Scarface  Charley,  had  his  coat-sleeves  pierced  by  four  balls. 

37,7.  The  Klamath  Lake  form  hishuSkshaslushitko  is  here  used  instead  of  the 
Modoc  form  hishuatcli/ash  =  slntko. 

37,  10.  All  the  verbs  in  this  line  are  reflective  \  erbs.  shakiha  for  Klamath  shash- 
kihaii;  tank  for  Klamath  tankl. 

37,  12.  tiVgshta  Koke.  The  Modocs  had  a  cami)  on  each  side  of  Lost  River,  one 
of  them  quite  a  distance  below  the  other.  On  Nov.  29,  the  soldiers  and  settlers  fired 
across  the  river  at  the  unprotected  lodges  of  the  northern  Modoc  cauiii,  thus  killing 
about  15  squaws  and  children,  while  the  Modoc  men  first  retreated  to  the  hills,  but 
returned  in  the  afternoon  and  recommenced  the  fight.  The  "doctor's"  baud  (37,  16), 
also  called  Black  Jim's  band,  visited  the  farms  of  the  vicinity  and  killed  14  settlers, 
but  did  not  molest  women  and  children.  On  the  Tule  Lake  settlement  three  men  were 
killed. 

37,  15.  Eleven  may  be  expressed  also  by  iiash  kshikla  taiinepauta. 

37. 17.  li'iela  can  only  be  used  when  a  plurality  of  objects  is  spoken  of,  and  therefore 
in  a  better  wording  this  .sentence  would  run  thus:  kj'ii  nfi'sh  gin  snawtklshash  shiuga 
sha,  tatakiash  kai  liiela. 

37.18.  ktayalshtiila.  ('ai)tain  Jack  with  iiis  waniors  and  their  families  retreated 
to  the  lava  beds.  They  (|uartered  themselves  in  tlie  spacious  subterranean  retreat 
called  Ben  Wright's  cave,  or,  since  the  war,  "Capt.  Jack's  cave",  and  began  to  fortify 
their  strongliold. 
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37,  21,  guta  means :  came  near  (them) ;  hence  gutSmpta :  attacked  (them). 

37,  21.  sh^llaal.  The  battle  of  Jan.  17, 1873  was  the  result  of  a  combined  attack 
of  the  troops  on  the  lava  beds  from  two  sides.  Owing  to  a  thick  fog,  which  prevailed 
through  the  whole  day,  the  troops  had  to  retreat  with  heavy  losses  and  without  gain- 
ing any  advantages. 

38,  1.  t^nkt,  although  adverb,  has  here  the  force  of  a  pre-  or  postposition  in  con- 
nection with  g^nuish. 

38,  4.  shut4nktgi.  The  Peace  Commission,  as  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Hon.  C.  Delano,  consisted  of  A.  B.  Meacham,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  Oregon ;  of  Jesse  Applegate  and  Samuel  Case.  They  met  in  Linkville  on  Feb.  15, 
and  were  rejoined  there  by  Brigadier-Gen.  Edward  E.  S.  Canby,  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  the  Columliia,  as  the  representative  of  the  army  in  this  commission.  O. 
P.  Applegate  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  commission. 

38,  6.  Vulalkshi.  The  Klamath  Lake  Indians  call  that  rivulet  Kaw6-utchaltko 
kokAga,  or :  Eel  Creek. 

38,  7.  na'lSm  kiiilStat :  on  Califoruian  territory ;  the  place  being  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  Oregon  State  border. 

38,  12.  hassasuakitampka.  This  interview  had  not  the  desired  result,  and  no  other 
authority  mentions  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice.  From  the  second  peace-meeting 
Steele,  Fairchild,  and  the  Riddles  returned  on  March  1 ;  they  had  been  in  Jack's  head- 
quarters in  the  cave  and  found  the  chief  sick.  No  result  could  be  obtained  then  nor 
by  any  of  the  subsequent  negotiations. 

38, 13.  Squire,  or  Judge  Elijah  Steele,  a  pioneer,  and  citizen  of  Yreka,  Siskiyou  Co., 
Cal.,  in  1864  SuiJerintending  Indian  Agent  for  tJie  Northern  Disti'ict  of  California,  a 
steady  protector  of  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  therefore  most  popular  among  the 
Klamath  Lakes,  Modocs,  Pit  Eivers,  Shastis  and  Wintoons. — Mr.  William  AtweU,  of 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  correspondent  of  the  '^Sacramento  Record^'  at  the  time  of  the  Modoc 
war. 

38, 15.  The  term  palpaUtcholcks=gItko  is  very  little  in  use  among  the  Klamath 
Lakes  and  Modocs,  for  the  Americans  are  most  generally  named  by  them  B6shtin, 
Boshtin  m4klaks. 

38,  17.  kopa  for  the  Klamath  Lake  term  hushk^nka. 

38,  18.  Other  forms  for  ktayat  are:  ktd-itat,  distributive:  ktaktiyat,  ktaktiyatat; 
in  tlie  Klamath  Lake  dialect:  ktaiksAksi,  distributive:  ktaktiks^ksi. 

39,  1.  g6kish  or  g^kiash  k'lewiu^pka:  until  you  will  yield  to  his  entreaties;  until 
you  will  give  yourself  up  to  him. 

39,3.  Yarn akish ash :  "The  wicked  Oregonians "  are  the  white  settlers  on  Lost 
Elver.  40, 17,  they  are  called  Oregfnkni  Boshtin.  Yamakfshash,  being  the  subject  of 
shuenktgi,  has  to  stand  in  the  objective  case. 

39,  10.  i)411a.  The  location  of  the  possessive  case  after  the  governing  substantive 
(here:  w4tch,  Iwrsea)  is  rather  unfrequent.  The  horses,  34  in  number,  were  captured 
dm-ing  a  raid  or  reconnaissance,  which  Capt.  Biddle,  of  Camp  Halleck  (Nevada),  made 
with  fifty  men  of  Troop  K,  First  Cavalry,  on  March  13, 1873.  His  men  met  four  Indians 
herding  the  horses.  While  bringing  the  horses  to  Van  Bremer's  ranch,  on  Willow 
Creek,  the  trooi^s  were  not  attacked. 

39,  11.  shevvanapelitki.    The  language  likes  to  form  inverted  sentences  like  this, 
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where  a  more  regular  position  of  the  words  would  be :  shewanapglitki  wiitch  Modoki- 
Bham  Llkiam  tubakshash. 

39,  15.  nia :  quite  recently,  a  short  while  ago. 

39,  15.  shash  refers  to  tji^-u  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  grammatic  subject  of 
shewanap'Iitki,  though  standing  in  the  objective  case:  "give  orders  to  them  (viz.  to 
your  soldiers),  that  they  return  the  horses  of  the  ^Modocs!" 

39,  17.  shidshna.  The  troops  located  on  west  side  were  only  half  a  mile  distant 
from  Jack's  camp.  The  army  took  up  these  positions  on  April  1st  and  2d,  1873 
(Meacham,  Winema,  p.  45). 

39,  17  and  18.  The  numbers  of  men  stated  here  are  not  quite  correct,  since  there 
were  at  no  time  more  than  COO  soldiers  on  duty  around  the  lava  beds  in  the  Modoc 
war,  exclusive  of  the  Warm  Spring  scouts. 

39,  22.  p'nAna  p'na,  to  his  cousin.  Toby  was  the  cousin  of  Captain  Jack,  as  both 
descended  from  brothers. 

40, 1.  uda'u  p^-ula.  td-unep  is  sometimes  through  neglect  omitted  in  numbers  run- 
ning from  eleven  to  nineteen,  p6-ula,  or  any  other  of  the  "  classifiers  ",  supplying  its  place. 

40,  3  and  4.  i^otice  the  local  suffix  -na  in  these  names  and  in  tu-una. 

40, 4.  kaydktgi  is  uot  here  verbal  intentional,  but  exhortative  form  of  kd-ika,  kd-iha, 
kaiha,  to  hunt,  piusue. 

40,  5.  ni'sh  ought  to  stand  after  giuti'ltak  also :  "  will  lie  under  wje." 

40,  C.  A  new  Peace  Commission  had  been  formed,  composed  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen :  A.  B.  Meacham ;  Eev.  Elder  Eleazar  Thomas,  D.  D.,  of  Petaluma,  Sonoma 
Co.,  California ;  Leroy  Sunderland  Dyar,  acting  Indian  Agent  at  Klamath  Agency 
(assumed  charge  of  agency  May  1,  1872);  and  Gen.  Edw.  E.  S.  Canby. 

40,  0.  h6rakankuish,  the  spoken  words;  -u-  infixed  gives  the  form  of  the  preterit. 

40,  8  and  11.  shapitak  stands  for  shapiya  tak. 

40, 9,  10.  n6-ashtgi  for  the  Klamath  u^-asht  gi,  na'sht  gi,  "to  agree  ^Wth";  na'lam 
t'shisha  shanahuli  uu  ne-^sht  gi :  I  desu-e  to  go  with  God,  to  act  in  harmony  with  his 
will,  to  agree  with  him. 

40,  12.  The  participle  shu'tan  answers  to  our  English:  "Nothing  doing  that  day", 
since  both  stand  for  the  passive  form. 

40,  12  etc.  To  bring  on  the  desired  opj)ortunity  for  the  murder  of  the  Peace  Com- 
missioners, Bogus  Charley  was  shrewd  eiiougli  to  avail  himself  of  Meacham's  absence, 
for  he  knew  him  to  be  opposed  to  a  meeting  with  Indians  when  unarmed  and  unattended 
by  troops.  He  succeeded  in  capturing  the  mind  of  the  good  "Sunday -Doctor"  or  min- 
ister, who  was  unacquainted  witli  the  wily  and  astute  character  of  the  savage,  by  de- 
claring that:  "God  had  come  into  the  Modoc  heart  and  put  a  new  fire  into  it ;  they 
are  ashamed  for  having  attempted  intrigue,  were  ready  to  surrender,  and  only  wanted 
assurance  of  good  faith."  (Meacham,  Winema,  pp.  52,  53.)  Upon  this.  Dr.  Thomas 
promised  that  another  council  of  peace  should  be  held,  and  thus,  unconsciously,  signed 
his  and  General  Canby's  death-warrant. 

40,  13.  19.  20  etc.  A  quotation  of  spoken  words  in  oratio  recta  is  more  correctly 
introduced  by  Iiem6/e  than  by  hd-mkanka,  as  it  is  done  here. 

40,  15.  idsha,  idsiina,  is  in  Modoc  used  only  when  manj-  objects  are  spoken  of. 

40,  20.  kiya,  ki'a,  gia.    This  verb  is  pronounced  in  many  ways  widely  difleriug 
from  each  other ;  of.  ^i,  40,  21, 
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41,  3.  shliwala:  to  cock  a  gun;  shliwal61an,  after  having  cocked  his  gun;  flistr. 
shlishloalolau,  contracted:  shlishlololan,  each  man  after  having  cocked  his  gun. 
Shliulola  means  to  take  the  string  off  the  bow;  to  uncock  the  gun. 

41,  4.  5.  According  to  Meacham  (Winema,  p.  50),  Toby  deUvered  these  plucky 
words,  pistol  in  hand,  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  which  raised  her  above  the  heads  of  the 
angry  mob. 

41.  T).  tat4,  "whence,  from  whom",  is  composed  of  t4ta"?  where?  and  the  interro- 
gative particle  hil.  The  sentence  is  incomplete,  though  intelligible  to  the  Indians;  the 
full  wording  would  be :  tatA  nu  tu'mena,  or :  tat  h<4  nii  tum6n4tko  gi :  "  from  whom  I 
have  heard  it". 

41,  7.  kaitua  sh^iyuaksh :  "  she  has  not  the  ability  or  intellectual  disposition  to  do 
us  any  harm." 

41, 14.  hak,  short  for  huk;  although  rendei'ed  here  by  "this",  it  has  to  be  taken  iu 
an  adverbial  sense  :  "  this  time".  The  adverb  corresponding  to  the  hak  of  the  incideiit 
clause  is  the  tata  in  the  principal  one. 

41,  18.  tamh'  Msh  etc. :  "have  ye  made  yourselves  ready?" 

41,  20.  shugulaggi.     See  Dictionary,  s.  v.  shuku'lki. 

41,  21.  After  nush  kanash  may  be  supplied :  "  I  do  not  want  that  anybody  cast  a 
blame  upon  me." 

42,  1  etc.  The  party,  on  arriving,  were  greeted  by  the  Indians  with  extreme  cor- 
diahty,  and  General  Canby  gave  to  each  a  cigar.  Eight  men  were  there,  instead  of 
the  five  unarmed  leaders,  as  promised  hy  Boston  Cliarley.  The  parts  for  the  bloody 
work  had  been  allotted  as  follows:  Skontchish  had  to  kill  Meacham :  Boston  Charley. 
Dr.  Thomas;  Black  Jim,  the  agent  Dyar;  Bantcho,  Riddle:  and  if  Gen.  Gillem  liad 
been  present,  Huka  Jim  would  have  fired  on  him.  Chief  Jack  had  undertaken  the 
assassination  of  Geu.  Canby.  The  two  other  Modocs  present,  completing  the  number 
eight,  were  Shacknasty  Jim  and  Ellen's  man.  Scarface  Charley  also  appeared  on  the 
scene,  but  not  with  hostile  intentions.  The  date  of  the  assassination  of  the  Peace  Com- 
missioners is  the  11th  day  of  A^iril. 

See  full  account  of  the  massacre  in  Meacham's  Wigwam  and  Warpatli,  and  (miu-h 
.shoi'ter)  in  his  Winema,  pp.  57-02. 

42.2.  hemkankelgi'  is  probably:  hemkankryia  gi :  "has  to  be  talised  over  to  the 
end." 

42.3.  After  shle])aktgi  theie  is  ellipse  of  shanAhuli,  "I  desired",  or  "desire". 
Tlie  rights  alluded  to  were  such  as  would  be  equivalent  to  American  citizenship.  The 
sentence  has  to  be  construed  as  follows:  nu  shani'i-uli  ma'lash  tidsh  niish(-toks) 
shl6paktgi,  w^luiktoks,  etc. 

42,  4.  shkuyuei)r'litki.  Capt.  Jack's  condition  for  further  ])eace-negotiations  was 
the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the  ]\Iodoc  country  by  General  Canby. 

42,  7.  Modoc  tgo  I'd/a  for  Klamath  tgel;/a. 

42,9.  When  Gen.  Canby  liad  been  kiHcd  and  stiiii])ed  of  his  uniform,  lie  was 
turned  with  his  fiice  downwards  and  his  scalp  taken.  The  scalp  was  raised  on  a  pole 
in  the  lava  beds  and  dances  performed  around  it,  whicli  lasted  several  days. 

42,  11.  Dr.  Thomas  was  killed  by  a  second  bullet,  which  passed  f  lirough  liis  head ; 
he  was  stripped  of  his  garments  and  turned  upon  his  face,  after  his  nnirderers  ha<l 
taunted  Iiim  witli  not  l)elicving  Toln's  statement. 
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42,  12.  A  "Sunday  ki-uks",  or  Suuday  Doctor,  stands  for  preaclier,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence  is  a  mockery,  contrasting  Dr.  Thomas'  vocation  of  preacher  and 
mediator  between  the  two  contending  powers  with  his  ignoble  death  brought  on  by 
cowardly  murderers. 

42,  12-lG.  Skontchish's  bullet  passed  through  Meacham's  coat-  and  vest-collar ;  he 
retreated  forty  yartls,  while  walking  backwards ;  Toby  in  the  mean  time  tried  to  save 
him  by  grasping  the  arms  of  his  pursuers.  He  fell  from  exhanstion  on  a  rock,  and 
there  was  shot  between  the  eyes  by  Skontchish  and  over  the  right  ear  by  Shacknasty 
Jim.*  Tliis  Indian  despoiled  the  unconscious  man  of  his  garments,  and  prevented  an- 
other from  shooting  him  in  the  head,  declaring  that  he  was  a  corpse.  These  two  left,  and 
Toby  stayed  alone  with  him.  Then  Boston  Charley  came  iip,  holding  np  a  knife  to 
scalp  him.  Toby  i^revented  him  by  force  from  doing  so,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
she  received  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  fi'oin  the  end  of  his  pistol.  Boston  Charley  had 
completed  one-half  of  the  scalping  operation,  when  Toby,  though  stunned  by  the  blow, 
.shouted  '•  Shiildshash  g(5pka!"  Though  no  soldiers  were  in  sight,  this  cansed  the  des- 
perado to  take  to  his  heels  immediately  and  Meacham's  life  was  .saved.  Eiddle  escaped 
the  Jndian  bullets,  being  covered  by  Scarface  Charley's  rifle,  and  agent  Dyar  was  res- 
cued by  running  fast,  though  hotly  pursued  by  Hi'ika  Jim. 

42,  18.  After  the  massacre  of  the  Peace  Commissioners,  the  services  of  the  Riddles 
as  interpreters  were  no  longer  required.  From  this  date,  the  report  given  by  them 
becomes  meagre  in  details,  because  they  withdrew  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
battle-fields. 

42, 18.  One  of  the  two  divisions  was  commanded  l)y  Colonel  Mason,  the  other  by 
General  Green,  and  the  three  days'  fight  took  place  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of 
April.  A  heavy  bombardment  of  Capt.  Jack's  headquarters  in  the  cave  (ku'mme 
lalaiishaltko)  went  on  at  the  same  time. 

42,  19.  kii'mme  lalaiishaltko,  the  rocky  cave,  forms  epexegesis  to  li%iam  tchi'sh, 
42,  18 :  the  refuge,  or  stopping  place  of  the  Modoc  chief. 

42,  20.  iimputala.  The  troops  cut  the  Modocs  off  from  the  waters  of  Tule  Lake,  the 
only  water  they  could  obtain  to  quench  their  thirst. 

42,  20  and  21.  Wewanui.sh,  etc.  The  meaning  which  the  author  wanted  to  convey 
by  this  .sentence  is :  "the  women  and  children  remained  in  Ben  Wright's  cave,  though 
a  portion  of  them  were  to  be  moved  out  from  it."    See  kii'ktsna  (in  Dictionary). 

43,  1.  Mo'doknl  is  here  an  adjective,  (pialifying  the  substantive  hishuatchj^ash,  and 
shcllu.lltko  is  participial  phrase  determining  the  verb  temporally :  "  two  Modoc  men, 
after  the  fight  had  lasted  tliree  days,  were  killed." 

43, 1.  hash;^e'gi  is  a  "jjlural"  verb  used  only  in  the  Modoc  dialect;  Klaniatli:  liiish- 
tchop^a.  To  kill  one,  the  singular  form,  is  shiuga  in  both  dialects.  The  two  indians 
killed  by  the  cxjdosion  were  boys,  who  were  i)laying  with  an  uuexploded  shell  whi(!h 
they  had  discovered  on  the  ground.     One  of  them  was  named  Watchnatati. 

43,  3.  ke'ktgal,  etc.  The  Modocs  vacated  their  cave  in  the  lava  beds  on  April  lit 
on  account  of  the  terrible  losses  experienced  by  the  three  days'  bombardment,  and 
retreated,  unseen  by  the  troops,  to  the  vicinity  of  Sand  Hill,  aliout  four  miles  SSE. 
of  Ben  Wright's  cave.  The  two  officers  who  followed  them  with  about  75  rcgiUars  and 
30  Warm  Spring  scouts  were  Capt.  Evan  Thomas,  Battery  A,  Fourtu  Ai'tillery,  and 

*  This  is  indicated  in  the  text  liy  the  instrumental  case  of  Wp'iii :  Kp.anlku.  by  two  shots,  -whicli 
■were  lired  by  two  men.    The  five  other  wounds  he  had  received  before. 
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First  Lieut.  Tlioiiias  F.  Wright,  Twelfth  Infantry.  The  Sand  HUl  fight  took  place  on 
April  26,  and  lasted  about  three  houi-s;  the  troops  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and 
lost  21  men  killed,  18  wounded,  and  6  missing.  The  Modoc  loss  amounted  to  four 
men,  as  supi)osed. 

43,  o.  wig4  gin  for  \nk&  gen:  not  far  from  there  they  made  another  stand. 

43,  4.  tdnkni  waitolan  can  also  mean :  "the  next  day"  in  the  Klamath  dialect. 

43,  5.  Tdmakui.  The  Wai'm  Spring  Indians  occupy,  in  common  with  Wasco  In- 
dians, a  reservation  on  Lower  Des  Chutes  Eiver,  Oregon,  and  are  congeners  of  the  Nez 
Perc6s,  both  being  of  Sahaptin  race.  Being  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Shoshoni  or 
Snake  Indians,  the  U.  S.  Goyernment  foriued  a  corps  of  scouts  from  able-bodied  men 
of  that  tribe,  which  did  good  service  in  the  numerous  hard-contested  fights  with  the 
Snake  Indians.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Modoc  war,  these  useful  allies  naturally  sug- 
gested themselves  as  the  best  auxiliaries  against  the  revolted  tribe.  Donald  McKay 
organized  a  corps  of  72  scouts  and  rejoined  with  them  Col.  Mason's  camp  April  10, 1873. 
A  few  later  accessions  carried  them  up  to  an  effective  force  of  about  ninety  men. 

43,  8.  To  taktakMnta  supply  kailatat. 

43,  10.  lApfini  taunep,  etc.  Instead  of  giving  the  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded, 
our  informant  simply  gives  the  number  of  the  survivors.  The  Warm  Spring  scouts 
are  not  included. 

43,  13.  Capt.  Hasbrouck,  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  was  then  in  command  of  a 
mounted  battery,  and  accompanied  by  Capt.  Jackson,  in  command  of  B  troop,  First 
Cavalry,  and  by  sixty  Warm  Spring  scouts. 

43,  14.  The  fight  at  Dry  Lake  or  Grass  Lake  occurred  on  May  10.  Thirty-four 
Modocs  attacked  the  troops  at  dawn,  but  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  troops  sustained 
a  comparatively  trifling  loss. 

43,  15.  tunep  p^-ula  stands  for  tauneptiuta  tunep  p6-ula :  fifteen.  Cf.  40,  1  and 
Note. 

43,  16.  Changes  of  grammatic  subjects,  and  even  their  omission,  are  not  unheard 
of  in  incoherent  Indian  sj^eech.  Thus  Boshttn  has  to  be  supplied  here  between  nash 
aud  stanotchna,  and  the  meaning  is:  "the  troops  kiUed  one  of  the  retreating  Modoc 
warriors." 

43,  17.  Pahdtko  l5-ush  stands  for  the  more  explicit  form  I'ahapkSsh  E-ush^gi'shi ; 
cf.  43,  13. 

43, 22.  shiitanka  proi^erly  means:  "  to  negotiate",  but  stands  here  euphemistically 
for  "to  surrender".  The  same  is  true  of  gawina,  44,  2,  the  proper  signification  of 
which  is  "to  meet  again". 

44,  1.  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis  was  the  otficer  whom  the  President  had,  after 
Gen.  Canby's  assassination,  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  IModoc  war.  He  assumed 
commaud  on  May  2,  relieving  the  intermediate  commander,  Col.  Alvin  C.  Gillem,  of 
Benicia  Barracks,  California. 

44,  2.  shiit'hi  k^yaktcha  stands  for  sli&tfia  kayaktchtki  and  was  preferred  to  this 
lorm  to  avoid  accumulation  of  consonants. 

44,  2.  laki  for  l^kiash.  When  speaking  fast,  Klamaths  and  Modocs  sometimes  sub- 
stitute the  subjective  for  the  objective  case  in  substantives  which  are  in  frequent  use, 
a<s  mdkluks  for  miiklaksasli,  44,  9.  55,  4. ;  wt'wanuish  lor  wewannishash,  etc. 

44,  3.  *und6=giulan,  over  a  week;  lit.  ''a  M'eek  elapsed".     On  June  1,  lt>7.'i  Capl. 
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Jack  and  his  last  warriors  surrendered  to  a  scouting  party  of  cavalry,  not  to  the  five 
Modocs  sent  after  him. 

44,  5.  Fort  Klamath  idsha,  or  better :  Fort  Klamath;.e'ni  idsha.  The  national 
name  for  this  locality  is  I-ukdka,  I-uk;lk,  E-ukiik. 

44,  5.  hashu.'^ttko,  uncommon  Modoc  form,  contracted  from  hashashuakltko,  by 
elision  of  two  syllables. 

44,  6.  stina'sh  for  shtina'shtat.  Generic  nouns  of  places,  dwellings,  etc.,  easily 
drop  their  locative  case-suffixes  and  case-postpositions ;  cf.  kiiila  for  kaOatat,  44,  8  and 
9.    YAmak,  44,  10,  is  an  abbreviation  of  Y.'imatkshi  or  Ydmafcgishi. 

44,  7.  kshaggdya  is  incon-ectly  used  here  instead  of  iggAya,  which  is  said  when  a 
plurality  of  long-shaped  objects  (including  persons)  is  referred  to. 

44,  8.  iggaya.  The  execution  of  the  four  malefactors  took  place  at  Fort  Klamath 
on  the  3d  of  October,  1873,  under  an  immense  concourse  of  Indians  and  whites  living 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  Klamath  Lake  tribe  was  present,  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  gibbet  constructed  for  this  purpose,  of  enormous  magnitude, 
stands  there  at  the  present  day.  Bantcho  and  Sliilks  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  hfe.  Bantcho  died  some  time  in  1875  in  the  fortress  and  prison  of  Alcatraz  Island 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  California,  and  Slidks  is  serving  his  term  there  at  the 
present  time. 

44,  9.  ati  kiiila.  The  approximate  number  of  Modocs  brought  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory for  having  participated  in  the  revolt,  was  145,  women  and  children  included ; 
they  were  first  placed  on  the  Eastern  Shawnee  reserve,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
that  of  the  Quapaw  Indians.  Owing  to  the  moist  and  sultry  southern  climate  of  their 
new  home,  many  of  their  children  died  during  the  first  years  after  their  arrival,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  for  1878  states  103  as  the  whole  number  of 
the  Modocs  remaining  in  the  Territory. 


To  facilitate  a  prompt  reference  to  the  historical  events  described  in  this  long 
article,  I  present  the  following  division  of  its  contents : 

33,  1.  Negotiations  terminating  in  the  return  of  Capt.  Jack's  Modocs  to  the  Kla- 
math Reservation. 

34,  18.  Difficulties  causing  a  split  in  the  Modoc  tribe.  Capt.  Jack  returns  to  the 
Lost  River  country  with  one  half  of  the  Modocs. 

36,  9.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  called  to  the  rescue  by  the  Lost  River 
settlers. 

37,  3.  The  massacre  on  Lost  River,  and  the  attack  on  the  lava  beds. 

38, 3.  President  Grant  appomts  a  Peace  Commission.    Negotiations  progressing. 
39,  10.  The  capture  of  Modoc  horses  makes  further  negotiations  impossible. 

39,  HO.  Toby  Riddle  reveals  her  terrible  secret. 

40,  12.  A  Doctor  of  Divinity  among  the  Modocs. 

40,  22.  Toby  Riddle  tried  by  her  countrymen.  Last  warnings  given  to  the  Peace 
Commissioners. 

42,  1.  Assassination  of  the  Peace  Commissioners. 

42,  18.  Bombardment  of  the  lava  beds  and  the  Sand  HiU  fight;  the  fights  at  Dry 
Lake  and  near  Fairchild's  farm. 

44,  1.  The  closing  scenes  of  the  tragedy. 
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BIOGRAPHIC  NOTICES  OF  MODOC  CHARACTERS. 


GrvEN  BY  J.  C.  D.  Elddle  rx  the  Modoc  Dialect. 


I.  TOBY  RIDDLE. 


Toby  ketchkdne  mdklaksh  gdtpa  Ya-dga  k6ke  Yamatkni'sham  kaila 

Toby  a.  little  iDdian  became      on  William-      Kiver  of  the  OregoDians  in  conn- 

son  try 

pa'dshit  sko'   1842.     Hnnkglam  t'shi'shap  T-sliikka ;    hunk6lam  p'ki'shap 

ju8l  then    in  sprint;      1842.  Her  father  (is)  T'shikka:  her  mother 

3  k'l^ka  hti  nda'ne  ill61atko.     Hu  p'nd  t'shisha  td-unapni  illolash  tiila  tchia, 

died         she  three  years-old.  She      (wiih^         father  ten  years       together    lived, 

(being)  '  her 

at  tu  genan  T4-nni  wigdtan  p'/adsha  p'na  tula  tchia. 

then  far         going  Yreka  close  by  cousin  her  own    with     she  lived, 

off 

Ndankshaptankni  t(i-unip  M6atuash  m4klaks  Modokisha.sli  watch  1857 

Eighty  Pit  Eiver  Indians  from  the  Moducs       the  horses      1857 

6  illo'lash  paUa.     Mo'dokni  wAtch  haitchna,  at  pshi'ii  makleka ;    mbu'shan 

in  the  year         stole.  The  Modocs       the  horses        pursued,         and      at  night    they  ramped  out ;  next  day 

pa'ktgisht    M6atuash    gu'lki.     Mo'dokni    tchdmptakian    hidiatchiia;    Toby 

in  Ihe  dawn  the  Pit  Rivera       attacked  The  Modocs  frightened  8t;trted  to  tlight ;  Toby 

(them). 

hemkanka:    "  ka-i    huhatchaiitgi ",    nda'ni    t^-unepni    Mo'dokni    shellual- 

criod ;  "not  they  must  run "',  (and)  thirty  Modocs  to  tight- 

9  tampka.     Ma'ntchtoksh  shisho'ka,  at  M6atuash  tpudshd,  lu'luagslila  vu'nipni 

recouimenced.  For  a  long  time  they  fought,     then  the  Pit  Rivers    they  lepulsed,     (and)  captu  ed  for 

te-unep   Moatuashash  i'pkan  lu'luagshlan.     Pan  pshi'n  M6atuash  gu'lki, 

ty  Pit  Rivers  keeping    (and)  cusKiving  (them).      Again      at  night       the  Pit  Rivers       atuicked, 

tii'mi  tchui   M6atuash.      E-ukshikni  at  ModokishSsh  shidshla,   pen  viii^e 

many         (more)  Pit  Rivets.  Klamath  Lakes     then  the  Modocs  helped,  again    they  con- 

quered 

12  yimeshgapalan  p'nalam  wdtch,  M6atuasham  tchi'sh  watch   idsha.     Ldpgni 

taking  b.Tck  their  own         horses,         of  the  Pit  Rivers  also  the  horses    they  drove  Twen- 

away. 

te-uiiep   pan   tiinep  M6atuash  shudnka,  tu'm  kd-i  shlea;  lap  Modokishash 

ty  and  five  Pit  Rivers  were  killed,        many       not         found;         two  Modocs 

shiienka,  ndan  shliuiya,  tiinep  E-ukshikishash  uge'sheuiya.     At  maklaks 

ibry  killed,         three      thoy  wounded,        five  Klamath  Lakes  they  wounded.  Then      the  Indiana 

15  T61)iash  slieshaloli'.shash  shdyuakta. 

Toi>y  a  fighter  knew  her  to  be. 

Shdlam  ill61ash  18'9  at  hvL  hishuatchkashla  Tchmu'tchash.     I1161ash 

In  the  autumn      in  year  1859       then    she  married  Frank  Kiddle.  In  the  year 

1862    at  sha'hmu'lgi    ShAshtiash    E-ukshikfshas    I\Iodoki'shash   tchi'sh,    at 

1864  she  called  together  the  Shastia  the  Klamath  Lakes  the  Modocs  also,        when 

18  Idpgni    waito'lan   hernkdnka    n^nuk   radklaks:    "at    n,4nnk    tchdkfili   viimi' 

alt<u  two  <lays  derlared  all  the  tribes :  "now  alt  blood  is  barled 
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p'nalam   shellualuish".     At    shu-utauka  Ta-uni   Skua'   Stl'Iarngshi,    Skua' 

of  their  hostilities".  Then  they  made  the  treaty    ntTroka      in  Squire  Steele's  oflicB,  Squire 

Stil  na'lam  laki. 

Steele        oar       manager 
(being). 

Ta-uni  hunk  huslitankan  mdklaksh  Oregon  Dick  sli(ishatko  hu'tnan  3 

Near  Yrcka  encountering  an  Indian  Oregon  Dick  by  name  attacking 

shish6ka  palpal=tchu'leks=gitkash  J.    Hencbicks  shcshapksh;    hu    maklaks 

foaght  a  white-skinned  (man)  Hendricks  byname;  lio         tbp  Indian 

vuto'l^a.      Mdklaksam    snawedshash    shik6ni'tkish    uyamnAtko    hutcliipke 

threw  down.  The  Indian's  wit..  a  pistol  holding  ran  towards 

Hendricks    shliuapkuga.      Tob}'  shnuka    shikenitkish    u't^a,  hunk   ku4ta  6 

Hendrirks  to  shoot  (him).  Toby  seized  the  pistol     (and)  wrenched        her  firmly 

(It  from  her), 

shnukpapka  maklakshSsh  shiuk61asht,  tchek  t4shka. 

she  held  the  Indian  until  wa.s  killed         then       let  (her)  go. 

(or  beaten), 

II.  STEAMBOAT  FRANK. 

Tchima'ntko  shellualshe'mi  lapeni  ta-unepdnta  lap  p^-iila  illo'latko  gi. 

Steamboat  Frank       at  the  time  of  the  war  twenty  two  years-old       was. 

Hu'nkelam  t-shishap  Shashti  maklaks  gi,  hunkelam  p'gi'shap  Mo'dokni  gi.  9 


was. 


Mil  litchlitch  shish6ka  shellualshe'mi ;  link  nda'ni  kek6-uya  shiu'lkisli^eni 

Very         bravely  he  fonght  during  the  war ;  ho  thrice  tried  into  the  n-servation 

g^shtga  giu'ga  Faircliildam  kaila  gishi'kni,  ta-nnepanta  tunep  k.sliiklapkash 

to  enter  Fairehild's         from  farm      (coming),  ten  (and)  five 

mdklaksh    hishuatch^ash    i'-amnatko ;     tchii'i    hunk    tpugidshapelitamna.   12 

Indian  men  having  with  him ;_  (but)  him  they  drove  back  every  time. 

Kd-i  hiik  laldkiash    shuenksh  hameni,   shdllualsh  tads  hi  shana-uli.     At 

Not  he  the  Commis-  to  kill  wanted,  to  make  war       however  ho  wanted.  Then 


sioners 


hii'kshin  shayuakta   hiink   laUkiam  shtlltish  ka-i  kshaggayuApkash  huk 

Burreodering      he  was  informed       of  this       of  the  officer.s'         promise  not  they  would  by  hanging  bim 

shiu'ga,  Mo'dokni  Idkiash  kaigiuga   shU'ldshash.     Kdiliaktoks   hu  tupdks  15 

execute,  the  Modoc  chief  if  he  hunted  forthc  soldierp.  Without  bo  sister 

gi   t';jiiunap  tchish,  wewesliAltko   pi'la ;    Mpeni   hii    snawedshdla.     Lupi'ni 

is  brother  .also,  having  children  only;  twice  ho  married.  First 

hiinkelam    snawddshash    sh^shatko     Steamboat,    mu'=stutzampkash   gisht. 

his  wife  was  called  Steamboa*,  of  strong  voice  pos.ses8od         being. 

Lupi'  hunk  kuih^gshash  shltko  shpunkdnka,  tchii'i  lakiald.  18 

Firstly         him  orphan-alike  she  kept,  afterwards  married  (him). 

III.  SCAEFACE  CHAELET. 

Tchfgtchiggam=Lupatkuelatko   Modoki'shSsh   shishukshe'mi  lap'ni  ta 

"  WagonScariaced"  Modoo  at  the  wartime  (was)  twon 

unepdnta  lap   p^-ula  ill()latko.     Hiinkelftm   p'gi'shap  t'shi'shap  ketchkani- 

ty  and   two  years-old.  His  mother  (and)  fatlicr  in- 

tlnash  o'  gisht  w^ngga.     Hix'nkglam  t'shi'sha  B6shtin  kshaggdya.     Ketch-  21 

fant  he      being  died.  His  father  the  Amerl-  hung.  When  a 
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gani^nash  o   wag'n    lupatku^la.      Shellualshe'mi   huk   ka4  sh(^llual ;    hiikt 

small  boy  he     a  wagoD     passed  over  tbe  face.  In  the -war  he       bravtly         fonf;ht;  he 

(waa) 

nanuk^nash  lahikiash  wi'nia;<ian  sh^llual.     Modoki'shash   shudnkslit  lal4- 

all  the  chitfs  enrpaaaing  htj  fought.  (When)  the  Modocs  maideied       the  Peace 

3  kiash    Tchigtchi'ggam-Lupatku^latko    k;\-i  shand-uli   tula   shut^nksb.     Hu 

Commis-  "  Wagon-Scarfaced "  not  wanted  along        to  assaasiuate.  He 

eioners  (wit:i  ihem) 

la'p  B6slitin  laldkiash  vvi'i/in   Kelfx-iishc41pkclsh=Yaindkislii,  lApeni  td-unep 

two        American  officers  defeated  Sand-corored  Ilill-at,  twenty 

pan  la'p  p^-ula  mdkltiks  i-amnatko;  lapuk  B6shtin  lalakiash  shu^nka.     Pen 

and       two  Indians        havint;  with  him ;         both  American       commiindtra        he  killed.  Again 

6  na'dshash  sbelludlshgishi  p'na  muklrikshash  lii'ushga  k4-i   nanuk  shii'ld- 

(on)  one  (of  the)  battle-fields  his  Indian  men  he  ordered  not  all  the  sol* 

shSsh  na'sh  waitak  shuenktgi. 

diers       on  one  day  to  kill. 

KOTES. 

54,  1.  ketchkdne  or  kitchkdni  m.  g.  is  a  queer  way  of  expression  for  the  more 
common  giiil;^a:  "was  born". 

54,  1.  Ya-aga  koke  is  the  present  name  of  the  locality  on  Willianison  Eiver  where 
the  Government  bridge  was  built  since  her  infancy,  about  one  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Williamson  Eiver  is  simply  called  Koke,  "river",  and  on  its  lower  coiu'se 
resides  the  largest  poition  of  the  IC-ukshikni  or  Lake  People. 

54,  1.  Yamatkni'sham,  E-ukshiknisham,  etc.,  are  forms  often  met  with,  though 
uugrammatic;  the  correct  forms  are  Yamatkisham,  E-ukshikisham,  Modokisham,  etc. 

54,  2.  T'shikka  means  simply  "  old  man  ".    He  was  still  living  in  1870. 

54,  a  etc.  The  event  described  in  these  lines  took  place  on  one  of  the  raids  which  the 
Klamaths  and  Modocs  undertook  every  year  before  the  gathering  of  the  pond-lily  seed 
against  the  California  tribes  on  Pit  River,' for  the  piu-pose  of  making  slaves  of  their 
females.  If  the  numbers  of  Indians  enslaved,  wounded,  and  killed  are  correct,  the  raid 
of  1857  must  have  been  of  unusual  magnitude,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  state- 
ments of  Dave  Hill  in  another  portion  of  our  texts.  Among  the  horses  stolen  was  a 
fine  saddle-horse  belonging  to  Toby,  and  this  theft  may  have  stirred  her  personal  feel- 
ings of  revenge  to  the  utmost  degree.  After  her  successful  charge  at  the  head  of  her 
braves,  she  did  not  allow  the  fallen  Pit  Eiver  Indians  to  be  scalped. 

54,  9.  tpudsh^.  The  accent  rests  on  the  last  syllable  because  the  particle  hA  has 
coalesced  with  the  terminal  -a:  tjjii'dsha  h&.  HA  is  equivalent  to  "with  their  own 
hands";  h:'i  luyamna,  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Many  other  verbs  are  occasionally  accented 
in  the  same  manner,  as  ltd,  shnukd,  lakial4. 

54,  12.  yimeshgdpalan ;  through  a  difference  in  the  prefix,  the  Klamath  Lake 
dialect  would  say  t'meshgdpalank. 

54,  13.  See  Meacham,  Winema,  p.  32  sq.,  who  speaks  of  three  dead  enemies  only. 

55, 1.  2.  Mr.  Elijah  Steele,  Superintending  Agent  of  Indian  A  flairs  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California,  met  in  council  the  Klamath  Lakes,  the  Modocs,  and  three  tribes 
of  Sliasti  Indians,  with  their  chiefs,  near  Y^reka,  on  April  14, 1864  (not  18()2),  and  to  his 
mediation  was  due  the  peace-treaty  between  these  tribes,  including  also  the  Pit  Eiver 
Indians  (who  had  not  sent  any  deputies),  published  in  Ind.  Aff.  Eeport  for  1SG4,  pp. 
100,110.     Toby  does  not   figure  amonj;  the  interpreters  at  tliis  conncil;  but  there  ar« 
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two  other  names  of  "interpreter  for  the  Modocs":  H.  K.  White  and  T.  S.  Ball.  The 
raids  on  the  Shasti  Indians  were  mainly  nudertaken  for  horse-stealing,  and  the  hostile 
feeling  between  them  and  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs  was  never  very  intense,  since 
frequent  intermarriages  took  place.    Cf.  Steamboat  Frank's  biogi-aphic  notice :  55,  9. 

55,  1  and  3.  Tii-nni.  Every  town  is  termed  so,  as  Linkville,  Ashland,  Yreka;  San 
Francisco  or  Portland  would  be  mii'ui  tii-uni.  In  this  connection,  Yreka,  Siskiyou  Co., 
California,  is  meant.  Cf.  also  54,  4.  Taimi  has  the  inessive  postposition  -i  suffixed, 
and  means  in  a  town,  near  a  town,  or:  the  country  around  a  town. 

55,  4.   -gitkash  is  an  ungrammatic  form  standing  for  =gipkash. 

55,  3-7.  Meacham,  ^Yiuema,  p.  34,  speaks  of  an  affray  in  which  Toby  interfered  in 
a  perfectly  similar  manner,  though  the  names  of  the  combatants  differ,  and  the  end  of 
the  tiglit  was  not  extermination,  but  personal  friendship. 

55,  8.  Tchimii'ntko  means  "  widower  ". 

55, 10.  Had  Steamboat  Frank,  with  his  tifteen  warriors,  succeeded  in  entering  from 
the  south  across  Lost  Eiver  into  Klamath  reservation,  near  Yilneks,  and  in  surrender- 
ing there,  this  would  have  saved  him  from  further  prosecution,  as  he  thought. 

55, 12.  For  iijamnatko  and  iyamnatko,  see  Notes  to  Modoc  war,  34,  10. 

55,  13.  The  sentence  shellualsh  tads  etc.,  refers  to  the  vote  taken  by  the  tribe  a 
few  days  before  the  ominous  eleventh  day  of  April.  Thirty  warriors  voted  for  continu- 
ation of  the  war,  thirteen  voted  for  peace;  cf.  40,  1.  2. 

55,  13.  hi  means  in  the  interest  of  the  tribe  and  its  independence.  See  Wotes  to 
Modoc  war,  37,  1. 

55,  14.  He  went  with  the  American  troops  in  the  quality  of  a  scout.  Nothing  illus- 
trates the  real  character  of  some  Indian  wars  as  well  as  this  instance:  an  Indian  who 
has  fought  with  the  most  decided  bravery  against  the  enemy  of  his  tribe,  is  ready,  as 
soon  as  the  chances  of  war  run  against  his  chief,  to  sell  himself  fin-  a  few  coins  to  the 
enemy,  body  and  soul,  and  then  to  commit  upon  his  own  chief  the  blackest  kind  of 
treason.     Cf.  Modoc  war,  44,  2. 

55,  14  etc.  From  the  verbal  stiltish  depends  the  sentence :  kii-i  kshaggayudpkash 
huk  .shiu'ga  (or:  shiugatki),  and  from  kii-i  shi&'ga  depends  kaigiuga.  This  is  the 
verbal  causative  of  kaihia,  to  hunt  for  or  in  the  interest  of  somebody,  and  the  indirect 
object  of  it  is  shu'klshSsh  :  "  for  the  troops".  Huk  in  huk  shiii'ga  refers  to  Steamboat 
Frank,  not  to  Captain  Jack ;  were  it  so,  himk  would  be  the  correct  form,  pointing  to 
somebody  distant. 

55,  17.  stiit;f^mpkash,  to  be  derived  from  stu,  sto :  way,  road,  passage ;  meaning 
passage-way  of  the  Aoice  through  the  throat. 

55,  21.  56,  1.  The  pronoun  hu',  he,  appears  here  under  the  form  of  o'. 

56,  1.  Scai-face  Charley  was  run  over  by  a  mail-stage,  and  obtained  his  name  fr-om 
the  scar  resulting  from  that  casualty.  For  shellualshe'mi  there  is  a  form  shelluashe'mi 
just  as  common. 

56,  1.  2.  Scarface  Charley  surpassed  all  the  other  Modoc  chiefs  in  skill,  strategj' 
:muI  boldness ;  he  was  the  engineer  and  strategist  of  the  Modoc  warriors,  and  furnished 
the  brains  to  the  leaders  of  the  long-contested  struggle. 

56,  3  etc.  Hu  Iji'p  etc.  The  two  commanders  referred  to  were  Capt.  Thomas  and 
Lieut.  Wright.    Cf.  Modoc  war,  43,  7-12  and  Notes. 

56,  7.  nS'sh  waftak  for:  nil'sh  wafta  ak  :  on  one  day  only,  on  a  singl*  day. 
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E-UKSHIKISHAM    MAKLAKSAM    NE-ULAKS. 
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Given  by  Sdbchief  Dave  Hill  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


E-ukskni    na'd   tchi    tchia  gitd:    P'lu    laki   tiitaszenini,   nii'ds   Dave 

Lake-people  we  thus  live         here:  Blow     is  chief  general,  and  I  Dave 

Hill  laki  P'luash  tapi'tan,  L4iik=Tchan  D4vish  tapi'tan,  tche'k  tchlsh  Link 

Hill     am  chief     to  Blow  second,  Long  John  Dave  after,  then  too  Link 

3  River  Jack  LAnk=Tchanasli  tapi'tan,  Lilu  ts. 

River       Jack        Long  John  after,  and  Lilii. 

Pit  River  Chai-ley  Moatiiashaui  laki  E-ukshl'. 

Pit       Eiver  Charley'      of  Pit  River  people       iaihe     at  the  Lake. 

chief 

Ben    Littlejohn   141aki,  Sk6ntcbiesh   Itiki  Yainakskisham   mdklaksam. 

Ben        (and)  Llt.Iejobn        are  the  Sk6ntchish  in  (snb )  of  the  Tiineks  neonle 

chiefs,  chief  ^    ^ 

6  Johnson   laki  Moadoknisham   Yainakshi.      George   Kuati'lak  ts  M6dokni 

Johnson        is  chief  of  Modocs  at  Yineks.  George  Knatilak  also       is  Modoc 

laki  tapi'tan  J6hnsonash. 

chief  after  Johnson. 


Tchdktot  S4tam  laki. 

Tchiktot 


IT. 


9  Ndnuk  laldki  A'-uksi  na'dsant  shiu'lgishtat  tsi  sa  h^mkank : 

All         the  chiefs   on  Klamath     on  one  and  reservation  thus  they         speak: 

Lake  same 

K4-i  1  shli-uapk  shasli :    ksaggaj-uapka  m's  ni ;    kd-i   i  palliid|)k  sas 

Not     you      shall  shoot       each  other :  would  hang  you       I ;  not      you        seduce  each 

other's 

sndwedsh:  spidhi-uapk4  m's  ni,  hii'  i  sas  pdlluapk.     Kil-i  i  wAtsam  tchi'k- 

wives:  wonhi  imprison  yon       I,        if    you  them       seduce.  Not     you      ahorse  shall 

12  luapk  wanniki'sliara;  ha'doks  i  tchikluapk,  spulhi-uapka  m's  nl.     Kd,-i    1 

ri'lo  of  another  mau ;  but  if       you       should  ride,  would  imprison  you       I.  Not    you 

palluapk    sas    nanuktua,    ha'doks    i    p411uapk   sas   spiillii-uiipka   m's   nl. 

shall  steal  from  anything,  for  if  you      should  steal       from  would  imprison  you        I. 

each  other  each  other 

(Ndnuktua   ka-i    i    palluapk;    ha'doks    i    yeka'-uajik    nti'-ulaks,  hunkanti' 

(Nothing  you      raustst«-ali  ior  if         you    '   shouM  biL-ak  the  laws,  thereat 

15  m's  ni  shetchdktanuapk.)     Ha'doks  i  snawix'dsh  B6shtiiiasli  sha'tolakuapk, 

at  yon    I  would  get  angry.)  If  you,      as  a  femnle,        with  a  white  man  should  sleep, 

kt6tchkuapka  m's  ni.     Ha'doks  t  ha'szalp'luajik  ndnuktua  sheshatuish  m'na, 

will  cut  off  hair      to  you    1.  If  you    should  have  returueil         the  whole  marriage  fee  hie, 

to  yourself 
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s/6ktnank  i  has;jalp'luapk,  hunkantcha'  uiish  ni  ka-i  ne-ulakuapk :  wako- 

payiDg         you       should  rvobtain  it^         on  account  of  that        you         I       not  shall  try;  per- 

anhua    spuihi-uapk.      Ha    i    hishuaksh    pdlluapk    snawil'dshash,    lia'doks 

haps  (I)  will  imprison.  If     you,  as  a  married  mnu,  seduce  a  married  woman,  if 

1    na-ant   snawa'dshash  sheto'lakuapk,   na-ulakuapkd  m's   ni.     Ha  i    kt'-  3 

you    another  with  wife  cohahit,  shall  punish  you         I.  If    yon  should 

uapka  ts,  nli'-uUikuapka  in's  ni. 

lie  also,  would  punish  you       I. 

Ha'toks  1  nas  luluksaluapk  k'la'kapksh,  mu'  mlsh  nl  na'-ulakuapk. 

And  if       you  a  per-         should  cremate,  who  is  dead,         heavilj-      you  I  shall  punish, 

son 

Ha'  i  kiiiks  tsls  tawi-uapk,  mu'  mish  ni  na'-ulakuapk.     Ha  i  shish6kuapk  {J 

If     you      as  a  should  hewitch.     hard        you        I  shall  chostiso.  If     you  have  a  fijiht 

conjurer 

illi-uapka  m's  uanukans ;  ha  i  snavva'dsh   mi  si.ss6kuapk,  illii'-uapka  m's 

I  will  lock  up  all  of  ye;  if    you  (and)  wife         your        should  tijiht,  will  luck  up  yon 

ni  lapuk  sumsedlgmamks.     Hti  i  shuh4nk=sitk  siss6kuapk,  lapiik  mish  ni 

I  both  married  folks.  If     you  evenly    •  whip  each  other,  l>,.,tli  of  ye         I 

na'-ulakuapk ;  ha'toks  sna'wedsh  i  mi  ud6pkuapk,  tchiii  mish  kd-i  sektlk-  9 

will  punish ;  hut  if  wife  you  your  beat,  and         to  you       uot  returns 

tsuapk  huk  snavvadsh,  ka-i  ni  nli'-ulakuapk  snawa'dshash,  mi'.sh  ni  hissuak- 

blows  the  wife,  not        T  will  punish  the  wife,  you  I,  the  has- 

shash  spu'lhi-uapk.     Ha  i   tuanksi  wudshdyuapk  hu'nkst,  mi'sh  ni  mu'ak 

band,  will  imprison.  If    you     anywhere  bruise  her,  you  I  more 

heavily 

na'-ulakuapk;  ha'toks  laki  u'dopkuapk  snavva'dsh  m'ua,    snakeluapka  ni.  12 

shall  puDi.sh;  but  if         a  chief  bruises  wife  his,  shall  remove  (him)         I. 

Hii'toks    i    hi'hashuaksh   shish6kuapk,  lapuk  mish   ni  ilhi-uapk.     Ha'toks 

If  you  with  lueu  should  fight,  both  of  ye         I         will  lock  up.  If 

i    shna'l^uapk  latchash  mu'  mish  ni  nii'-ulakuapk. 

you         set  on  fire  a  lodge         hard        you         I  will  chastise. 

Ha  laki  shish6kuapk  humashtak  ni  shnakelni-uapka ;  ha'  tchik  laki  15 

If      a  chief         starts  a  fight.  in  the  same  man-       I  shall  remove  (him) ;  if  a  chief 


hiintsak    a   maklaksas    shishokuapk,   lapeni,   ndanni,   tankni    shish6kuapk, 

for  no  reason  people  should  beat,  twice.  thrice,  many  times  should  beat, 

tiinkt  ni  sna'kglui-uapka  ni.     Ha'  tchik  i'-alhish  tchish  kiii  gi'uapk,  shnsi- 

ihen        I  shall  remove  (him)  I.  If  a  guardian  wrong         does,  .shall 

kelui-uapka   ni;    ha    nauuktua  kiii    gi'uapka,    tankt  ni    shnak^lui-uapkan  18 

renmve  (hiiu)  I;  if       in  everything     wrong         does  (he),  then  I  will  remove  (1) 

i'-alhishash ;  ha'toks  i'alhish  tids,  nanuktuanta  tidsh  gi'uapk,  k4-i  ni  shna- 

the  watchman:  but  if  watchman       well,  all  through  well  shall  act,  not        I  will 

kf'lui-uapk.     Tjakiash  tchish  tidsh  gisht  ka-i  ni  shnakelui-uapk ;  ha  B6slitin 

remove  (him).  A  chief  also  doing  his  duty        not        I  will  remove:  if     white-m:in- 

ydlank  nJi'-ulapkuapk,  ti'dsh  hvink  gi'uapk,  kd-i  ni  hunk  wut6dshanuapk.       21 

alike  he  deals,  right  he  shall  act,       not       1        him  will  cast  away. 

Kd-i  i  hussl'nuapk;  ha'toks  i  hussi'nuapk  nii  hu'nk  i'-amnuapk  i';{aks 

Xot    you       must  mn  horse-  hut  if      you      run  horse-races         I  the  will  take  away  gain 

races ; 

ml.     TchI  lakf  nii'-ul^a. 

your.  Sn  the  ordem. 
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Ha'  1  ka'liak  Wshuaksh  nd-iinds  •sat61akuapk,  hu'k  tchlsb  hissuaks 

If     you,  not  having       a  hnsband,  with  another         shoald  cohabit,  this  also  man 

ka'liak  sndwadsh,  spu'lhi-uapka  nu  kii'lish  sndwedsh.     Ha  hu'ksa  heslit6- 

(18)  without  a  wife,  shall  imprison  I  the  unmarried  (man).  If  they  should  live 

3  lakuapk,  hu'nk  ni  tumeniik  nii'-ulakuapk  spulhi-uapka  uu  hishuaks  hu'nk. 

in  concubi-         of  it  I  hearing  will  pnnish  (and)  will  imprison       I  man  that, 

nage, 

Tchl'  A'-iikskui  lalaki  na'-uleka  tchl'  huk  kailatat  m'ndlam;  tsui  ki'lHtk 

So  the  Klamath  chiefs  order  so        they        in  district  their;  and       severe  (is) 


na'-ulaks  laldkiam. 

the  law         of  the  chiefs. 

6  Ha'toks    i    su'msealstka    giuapk    si-1'huapk    i    lapuk,  snawa'dshash 

And  if  you    on  the  point  of  mar-         should  be       and  should  agree   you        both,  female 

riage 

hissudksh  tclil'sh,  tsiii   i    g^pkuapk  lakiamksi ;  tsiii  mi'sli  lakf  snu'mpsa- 

male  also,  then    you         must  come        to  chief  a  house ;       and         you  the  will  unite  in 

chief 

aluapk,  tu'nep  1  n's  tdla  sku'ktaniiapk  hu'nk  pil  mu'yans  pl'la  Idkiash ; 

wedlock,  five       yoa  to  me  dollars  shall  pay  only  to  the  principal     only  chief; 

9  ha'toks  i  yiialks,  tsl  hu'k  i  ndau  tala,  wakianhua  la'p  tdla  sku'ktanuapk. 

but  if       you  (.^re)  poor,     then  you    three       dollars,  may  be  two     dollars  have  to  pay. 

Ha  i   yualks  tsi  giuapk  sumsa-ahiapk,  ga't   i   n's  sku'ktanuapk.     Hats    1 

If     you         poor  should  be     (and)  intend  to  marry,      that    yon     to  have  to  pay.  And  if  yon 

much  me 

sku'ktish  hdmeniuk  tu'ma  wdtch  gitk,  tiinip  i  sku'ktanuapk  snawa'dshash; 

to  pay  want  of  many       horses         pos-  five       yon  can  give  in  payment  for  the  wife ; 

sessed,    (horses) 

12  ha'toks   yualks  tsi   i    14pi    wdtch   sku'ktanuapk,   wakidnhua   nddn  wdtch, 

and  if  poor  you     two         horses  can  pay,  or  perhaps  three         horses, 

tu'ma=kans  wdtch  gi'tkiug. 

many  horses     when  having. 

Ha'   tchi    m's    snawa'dsh    gu'skuapk,    kd-i   1    wdtch    shnu'kp'li-uapk 

And  if  you  (yonr)  wife  should  leave,  not     yon    The  horses  can  take  back 

15  kd-i  tch  snawa'dsh  huk  wdtch  spuni'-uapka  m'sh;  1  pl'l  1  hissudksh  pU 

and  not  (yonr)  wife  a  horse  need  transfer  to  yon ;   yon  alone,  you        husband  only 

sha'wanuapk  snawa'dshash  gu'shkank. 

must  give  (them)  (yonr)  wife  when  leaving. 

Kd-i  i  Idp  snawa'dsaluapk;  na'sak  1  snawa'dslank  giuapk;  ha'toks    1 

Not      you  two  wives  shall  marry ;  one  only    you  marrying  must  live ;  but  if       you 

18  Idp  snawa'dsaluapk,  na'-ulakuapka  m'sh.     Ha'  tchik  wdwanuish  la'pi  giug 

two  wives  marry,  shall  pnnish  (I)  yon.  If  the  wives         double  for  being 

hishtchdktanuapk,  tdnkt  ml'sh  ni  skuyu'shkuapk  sndwadsh  na'sh;  tsushni' 

should  quarrel,  then        from  you     I  shall  divorce  wife  one;  forever 

m'sh  ni  skuyu'shkuapk,  kd-i  i  tatd  mbushiidlp'luapk.     Ha'toks  i  mbusedl- 

from  yon  I  sh.all  sever  her,  not    you    ever  can  marry  her  again.  And  if       you  associate  again 

21  p'luapk    spiilhi-uapkd  m'sh   ni.      Hats    na'dsiak  mi    snawii'ds    tsu'ssak    i 

(with  hot)  shall  imprison  yon         I.  And  if         mnnogamic      yonr         with  wile  constantly  50a 

hishtchdktanuapk,    tdnkt  mish  nl  skuyii'shkuapk,   ampkdak    i    hishu'kat; 

•koald  qnarral,  flna'ly     from  yon      I  shall  separate  (ber),  or  6l.>ie  ye       nay  hill  each 
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liii'masht    ruis^h   ni    gfug    skuyu'shkuapk.     Ha    ni    skuyu'shkuapka    in'sli, 

ihtiefore  je  I  will  separate.  If        I  should  separate  (her)       from  j  ou, 

tsu'shnl  m'sh  nl  skuvu'shkuapk. 

forever      from  you    I  shall  divorce  (her). 

Kd-i  misli  ni  hu'nk  kl'tgik;  lu'uiuktuaiita  kaktak  pila  in's  u  hu'iik  h^ni-  3 

JTot  Yiui         I  that  to  tell  lies        :ibout  everything        to  telltho    alone  to  vou    I         that  !•■ 

told ;  troth 

kanktgik;    na'-ulakt   gi'tki   i    snawii'dsliash   tchi'sh    k^ktak   pil.      Kd-i    u 

lellsaid;  to  observe  the  laws        vou  wife  also  to  tell  the       only.  Not  I 

truth 

hu'nk  gi'tkik  m's  pila,  hihashuakshash  tchish  luinukansh. 

this  to  do  tell   to  yon    only,  (but)  to  men  too  all  (others.) 

III. 

Sudwedsh  tchik  shu'ldshash   shetolza,  tsiii  nat  ktoktatska;    at  hunk  6 

A  female  (if)  with  a  soldier  copulates,  then        we        cut  her  hair  ofl':  she 

yaka'wa   na'-ulaks,    kd-i    hu'nk    tii'mgna    shunu'kanksh   ndlam    lalakiam. 

broke  the  law,  not  she  listens  to  the  behests  of  onr  chiefs. 

Tchui  tchik  titdtna  heshs^'ilpeH  s^satuish  m'ndlam,  tsiii  s^o'ktnank  tchii'k 

Also  sometimes         she  re<jhtaiD8  the  price  paid  to  them,  and  by  paying 

through  barter  (lor  her) 

h^shsp^alpgh.     Tsui  snawa'dsh  tchish  n4sh  hishuaksh  wut6dshish  m'na  pii'n  9 

she  reobtains  it.  And  wife  one  husband  who  repudiated  his       again 

hu'nk  snukp'Ia,   tsui  na'-ulekan  titiitnan  hu'masht=gisht  shnu'kp'Hsht  la'p 

her  takes  up,  then      chastise  I  (him)      sometimes  I  because  he  took  her  hack      for  two 

shappash  spu'lhi,  titatnatoks  ni  udtin  shappash,  titatna  tchln  n4sh  shappash 

monihs  imprison,       but  sometimes       I    for  three         months,  at  times        and  1      for  one  mouth 


spii'lhi.     Tsui  tch'  hishtchakta  hu'k  kat  laMpa  wa'wans  gitk;  tsiii  tsin  nil'-  12 

imprinon  And  quarrel  thev      who         two  wives  have;         and     thus  1        or- 

(him). 

ulka  skuyu'shkan.     Kd-i  ni  na'-ule;(a,  sguyushkuyd  nl;  ga'tak.     Titatna 

der       (and)  separate  (them)  T.      No  more     I       try  (them)  in  separate  jast  I;         that's  the  Sometimes 

*  court,  end  of  it. 

tch  pdlla  shash    na-ants  hihassuaksas  sndwiidsh,  tchiii  ni  nji'-ulkan  uddn 

also      seduces      (them)  other  married  men  a  female,  then         I  try  (her)  I       (.ind)  for 

three 

sdppash  spu'lhi.  15 

months        imprison. 

Tchui  shish6ka  titatna,  tchiii  ndyans  wudsdya;   hu'nkst  ni  nash  su'nde 

And  they  fight      sometimes,        and  others  they  injure ;  him  I        one         week 

spii'lhi,  kat  sas  Im'k  wudshdya.     Titatna  tch  shish6ka  shipapeldnkstant  hak, 

imprison,     who   them  has  whipped.  At  times       .ilso        they  have  among  each  other  only, 

tights 

kd-i  shii'tka,  sissukiiya  hak;  tsiii  ni  lu'-ulgka  hu'nkiasht  kakat  huk  siss6ka.   18 

Dot  injare,  bat  scuffle         merely^    then      I  try  those  who  hitd  the  row. 

Ldp  sii'ndin  lapukdyans  ilhl'.     Titatna  udii'pka  hissudksh  snawa'dsh  m'na; 

For  two    weeks  I  both  parties         lock  up.         Sometimes        whips  a  hu.sband  wif  <■  his ; 

hii'nk.s  ni  hissuaksas  spu'lhi  nddn  Su'nde  ;  ha  kda  ud6pkpakuapk  sndwedsh 

that  I  husband  hick  up      for  three      weeks;  if     roughly         he  should  whip  wife 

m'na,    hii'uiasht  n'unk  giug  nddn  siindS  spii'lhi.      Titatna   tch    sndwiidsh  21 

hie,  on  that  account     1     hlni  for  three       weeks         Imprison.  Sometimes       also  a  wife 

(other  1) 
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hishnaksh  m'na  wud6pka,  tsiii  nl  snawa'dshash  hu'nk  na'-ul/,  kd-i  Inl'nk 

hnsband  liers  whips,  then       I  wife  that  pnnish,         not  the 

hishuakshasli,  lap  sunde. 

husband,  for  two     weeks. 

3  Tsui  tchik  kiuks  tchi'sh  titatna  tawi  shash,  tsui  link  k'leka  tawi'sh. 

Then  aeon-  also  at  times    bewitches     them,        and  dies       the  bewitched 

jurer  one. 

Tsiii  ni  na'-ul^a,  tsui  tu'nip  shAppasli  spu'lhi  si'ukst ;   tsiii  tchik  watch  nish 

Then      I         try  (him),        and        for  five  months  imprison      fov  roan-  and  (if)        horses  tome 

slaughter ; 

s;!j6kta  tii'nip,  tsiii  ni  ka-i  spiVIhit  sp^okti'sht  nish.     Tsui  tch  lakf  ts  ktu'pka 

he  pava         five,  then       I        not     may  imprison  hn  hnviuK  paid      me.  And(il)      a  chief  beats 

(him), 

6  m'na  snawiidsh,  tsiii  ni  sua'kelua;  ga'tak  laki  gi  huk. 

his  '      wife,  then        I        remove  (him);       no  longer      chief      re-       he. 

NOTES. 

58-62.  Tlie  legal  practices,  regulatious,  and  ordiuauoes  giveu  beie  by  a  subcliief  of 
the  Klamath  Lake  tribe  are  observed  by  all  tlie  chiefs,  and  are  apparently  fashioned 
after  American  models.  The  principle  which  .seems  to  guide  mo.st  of  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  chiefs,  is  given  in  one  (59,  liO.  21)  of  these  regulations :  "  If  a  chief  makes 
law  like  while  pcoi)le,  that  will  be  right.'"*     This  article  is  composed  of  three  parts : 

Part  I.  List  of  the  chiefs  acting  as  Judges  on  the  reservation  in  1S77. 

Fart  II.  Legal  customs  governing  the  Klamath  Lake  people. 

Part  III.  Instances  of  application  of  these  legal  customs ;  amount  of  fines,  terms 
of  imprisonment,  etc.     These  are  the  "worcWa'"  of  Klanmth  legislation. 

58,  1-0.  P'li'i.  Lilu,  and  some  other  headmen  mentioned  here  have  .signed  the  treaty 
of  Oct.  It,  IStlt. 

58,  4.  IVIoatuash.  There  are  only  two  Pit  River  families  living  on  the  whole 
reservation. 

58,  8.  Tchiiktot  belongs  to  the  Yaliuskin  tribe  of  Snake  Indians.  Cf.  lud.  AH'. 
Report  1873,  p.  324. 

58,  10  etc.  Tlie  future  tense  em])lojed  in  these  behests,  regulations  and  defenses 
recalls  the  French  future  used  in  an  impres.sive  manner  instead  of  the  imperative :  tu 
rifi  tiieras  jHiiut,  tii  ne  derobera.s  puiiit. 

58,  10.  shli-uapk  .shash.  The  pronoun  shash  has  here  almost  the  force  of  a  reci- 
procal pronoun,  for  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is :  "  do  not  shoot  at  people  of  your  own 
tribe."  The  same  is  true  of  sas  in  palluapk  sas,  58,  10;  58,  13  (twice);  palla  siiash, 
61,  14. 

58,  10.  k.saggayuapkam.sni  is  pronounced  as  one  word,  as  the  removal  of  the  accent 
from  the  syllable  -uai)k  demonstrates;  and  .so  in  many  of  the  following  verbs  standing 
in  the  future  tense.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  have  prefeiTed  to  resolve  these  forms 
graphically  into  their  component  elements. 

58, 11.  wiit.sam,  etc.  The  possessive  wiitsam  stands  here  instead  of  the  instru- 
mental case  watsatka  through  attraction  from  wannikisham.  Tchikla  here  means  to 
ride  away  on  another's  horse,  the  horse  being  missed  by  his  owner. 

"Dave  Hill  infroduces  hiiuNc^ll'  in  the  iir.sf  ]iersoii  as  chief;  lint  many  of  tlieHc  flecisions  can  ho 
given  by  the  htiulchief  only,  not  by  any  of  the  siilichit'fH,  to  whose  uiimbei-  Dave  Hill  belonged.  The 
Modoes  at  YSneks  claim  to  observe  these  regnlatioiis ;  the  Snake  Indians  do  not. 
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58,  15.  shetehdktaiiuai)k  staiuls  for  tlie  more  couniiou  Ibini :  sliitfliii]vtanuai)k 
58,16.  ndnuktua  sbeshatuisb  m'ua:  "all  what  your  liiisbaiid  Las  trausfern-il  to 

voiir  parents  to  obtain  yonr  liand";  m'na  stands  for  hishuaksham.     Cf.  61,  8. 

59,  7.  misL,  yon,  to  you,  is  often  used  in  this  article  for  nialash,  nuilsh,  ye,  fu  ye,  in 
allocutions  to  two  or  more  persons.  This  is  ;i  way  of  expressing  what  may  be  called  the 
"inclusive  jtlural  of  the  second  person".  This  mode  of  speaking  is  observed  in  m's 
lapuk,  59,  7:  lapuk  niish,  59,  7.  In  the  same  nmnnei'  i  stands  for  at,  59,  8:  i  sissok- 
u:ipk.  if  ye  whip  each  other;  also  60,  22. 

59,  9.  i  mi  stands  for  mish  mi. 

59,  17.  hii  kill  gi'napk:  if  he  shouhl  fail  to  do  his  «bit\  :  £9.  !!•.  hii  tidsh  gi'uapk : 
if  he  does  his  duty  well;  nanuktuanta  :  in  every  respect. 

59,  22.  i'/aks  mi:  what  you  may  win  by  betting  on  tlie  iiorses  engaged  in  the  race. 
60,2.  kii'lish  is  the  objective  case  of  kii'liak.  kcliak,  "not  having",  the  simple 

form  of  which,  without  -ak,  would  be  kii'li  or  kii'Iin  (kii'li  hu). 

60,  11.  tuma  watch  gitk.  The  horses  have,  of  course,  to  be  transferreil  to  tlie 
parents  of  the  bride  and  not  to  any  of  the  chiefs. 

60,  12.  wdtch.  The  horses  owned  by  the  BLIaanath  Lake  aud  Modoc  people  aie 
valued  from  20  to  2.5  dollars  each ;  they  descend  from  the  hardy,  enduring  race  of 
Caynse  ponies,  and  Avere  originally  obtained  by  bartering  commodities  with  the  Colum- 
bia River  Indians  at  the  Dalles,  Oregon. 

60,  15.  watch  spuni'-uapka ;  watch  refers  to  one  horse  only,  for  the  verb  si)uni',  to 
transfer,  is  used  of  one  (living)  object  only;  shiiwana  is :  to  give  many  objects.  "  Not 
even  one  horse  your  wife  has  to  give  to  you,  if  she  leaves  you ;  but  if  you  leave  her, 
you  must  give  her  several." 

60,  17.  Mp  snawa'dshla.  Polygamy  was  abolished  by  the  headmen  of  the  tribe 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  reservation,  and  this  ruling  was  one  of  the  great- 
est benefits  ever  conferred  upon  that  tribe  by  the  progress  of  civilization.  But  those 
who  had  several  wives  then  were  not  compelled  to  dismiss  all  but  one,  and  so  in  1877 
two  or  three  men  were  still  ])olygamists.  The  irascible  and  excitable  disposition  of  the 
Modoc  and  Klamath  females  nuist  ha\  e  i)rodnced  many  chin-music  intermezzos  with 
their  husbands  at  the  time  when  polygamy  was  predominant. 

61,  .3.  Kai  mi'sh  etc.  In  this  paragraph,  in  :  ki'tgik,  k^iktak,  hemkanktgik,  gitUik, 
the  terminal  k  contains  the  abbreviated  gi,  which  joined  to  the  foregoing  nfi,  n  means 
1  said.  The  construction  runs  as  follows :  Hii'nk  ni  gi  ka-i  mishki'tgi;  nanuktuanta 
k^ktak  gi  pila  m's  n  hu'nk  hemkanktki  gi ;  na'ulakt  gi'tki  i  snawa'dshash  telii'sh 
kiiktak  gi  pil.     Kai  et(!. 

61,  6.  tchik.  This  jtarticle  does  not  mean  if,  but  cannot  be  rendered  lirrc  (and 
below)  with  a  more  approjiriate  word.  It  is  identical  with  tchek,  tlun.  A  subordinate 
clause  is  here  expressed  by  a  co-ordinate  one.    Cf.  61,  9.  10.  12.  62,  i. 

61,  6.  ktoktatska :  "we  clip  their  hair  in  every  instance",  is  the  distributive  toriii 
of  ktotchka,  ktotska,  occurring  in  58,  Itl. 

61,  9.  Tsiii  etc.  This  inverted  sentence  has  to  be  construed  as  follows :  Tsiii  tcihisl 
n^ish  hishuaksh  wiitddshish  snawa'dsh  m'na  pii'n  hu'nk  sndkiVla,  tsui  nii'-ulekan  etc. 
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HUMASHT   LALijKI    NE-ULAKTA    KaKASHASH. 

DOCTOR  JOHN  TRIED  BY  THE  CHIEFS. 


Obtained  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


I.  ACCOUNT  OP  DAVE  HILL,  SUBCHIEF. 

Sbillalsh  bu't  gu'ta.     Tchui  sa  tchu'ta  ndnka  kukiaks,  Tiitematchi'sh 

A  disease         him      invaded.  Then       they      treated  several  conjarera,  (and)  Aant  Susie 

(him) 

tchiita ;  tchui  samtsal^a  Doctor  John  a  gen  tawi ;  tu'  tawipk,  tat4  Doctor 

treated  thew        (she)  discovered    (that)  Dr.       Johu  him    bewitched;   over  he  bewitched    when       Doctor 

("lim) ;  there       (him), 

3  Johnam  snawedsh  shi'la.     Tdnkt  tawi'pk;  tchf  hunk  sdmtsal;^  Tetematsis, 

John*8  wife  was  sick.        That  time        he  had  be-  so  it  fonnd  oat  Aant  Sasie, 

witched  (him) ; 

nd-ast  sdmtsalx-     Tsui  Doctor  John :    "  ki-l-d  a  nen   Tetematsis ",   na-ast 

thus        she  discovered  And  Doctor       John  (said):      "this  lies  Aunt  Susie",  so 

(it  to  lie). 

Doctor  John  h^mkank.     Sdkamka:  "  hu'nk  kd-i  mat  pi'sh   siiikat;   ki'ya 

Dr.  John  spoke.  He  denied  it:  "that  man       not  him         I  killed;  lies 

6  mat  hu'nk  Tetematsis!"  nd-ashtak  Doctor  John  hdmkank. 

this  Aunt  Susie!"  so  again  Dr.  John  said. 

Tsui  sa  spu'lhi  lap'ni  ill61ash ;  ndnuk  hu'nk  mdklaks  161a  Tetematsi- 

Then   they  locked  (him)  for  two  years;  about  all  the  Indians    believed  Aunt 

np 

shash.     Tsui  \u\k  laldki,  tsiii  h^nxkank  Doctor  John,  tu'm  h^mkank  lui-asht: 

Snsie.  Then  inquired  the  chiefs,   and  said  Dr.  John,     at  length      bespoke  thus: 

of  (him) 

9  "  Tua  ni  wdk  giug  shiukuapkf     Tidshi  a  hu't  hishuaksh,  ka-ituAlash  shish- 

'•  I        wherefore       should  have  killed  Honest     cer-    that  man  (was),  with  nobody  quar- 

(him)  t  tainly 

tchakt'nish ;  w4k  lish  I'k  161i  a  nen  Tetematchishash  ?     At  lalAki  hu'ntsak 

relling;  how  i.s  it        ye  all  believe  Aant  Susie?  Now  (ye)  chiefs  ^vithontrea- 

i  nen  161a,  kgMmtsank  sl'tk  lu'dshna ;  kd-i  nu  hu'nk  siugat.     Ktltak  ni  nen 

ye  believe,       closing  your  eyes-alike        walk  along;  not         I  him  killed.  With  vera-    I 

city 

12  hemkank,   p'laitalkni    nu'sh   shla'popk    hii'mkankst.     Tu4   ni    shuta'-uapk 

speak,  the  Most  High  me  sees,  as  I  speak.  What         I       would  have  profited 

shiugok?  nu  yk  kd-i  ni  a  kiikamtchish  gi'-uapk  shlugok;  tuii  nl  tdlai'shka? 

by  murdering        I      cer-    never      I  an  old  man  would  become,   had  I  killed       what    1    money       made? 

(him)?  lainly  (him); 

tud  nl  a  tdla  ya  i'shka  shiugok  f     Tidsii'wank  tchia,  kd-i  ni  kdnts  shiuksh 

what     I  money    over       m.ade      by  killing  (him)  I  T  am  glad  to  be  liv-      not       I      anybody        to  kill 

Ing, 

15  sanaho'li ;  hii'  ni   kla'kuapk,  hixmashtak  i  ts6kuapk  kliikui'sh  glut  nu'sh. 

desire;  if         I  shall  perish,  equally  ye      will  perish  a.s  T  have  died. 

Kd-i  na'd  tchussui'ni  mdklaks  uduuk  kaila=ndkant.     Hii'ndsak   tchi  insh 

Not       we  (are)  immortal  men  all  world        all  over.  For  no  oaaue         thiu*        mv 
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spu'lhi:  kd-i  tclifn  wdk  o'skank.     UndsJi'  ni  n«i-ulakuapk ;  la'nwak   nji'- 

(yHim-  Dot  labontit  am  angry.  Sometime       I        shall  airaigu  (hir) ;         noi  I  know     toliave 

prison ;  hence  how 

ule^a  Ttitmatchishash  wAk  hu'nk  nen  s^mtsalka;  la  ni  wdk  na'-ulaktanuapk 

*■■""*  AnntSnsie  for  th..  niaouer  by  she  found  out;      not    I      know        how  to  proceed  against 

which  „,or) 

sheshamtsalxishash  hu'nk.     Tankt  mdlsh  nl  sha'gsuapk  mdlash  lalAkiash.  3 

for  discovering  all  about  it.  That  time       to  ye  I      will  speak  out  my         to  ye  chiefs. 

mind 

Kd-i  nu  shayudktant  Tetematsi'sas ;  hu'nk  p'laite'lkui  shayudkta  Tetgmat- 

^'<"        I  •">»"■  about  Susie;  it  the  Most  High  knows,  A.-nt  Su. 

si'sas   wdk   gisht    sa'mstsalkst,    wdk   ta    nu'sh    tchish    kdtak    sha'gshasht 

sie  in  which  manner  discovered  (it),         (bnl)  how  me  also  the  truth  to  have  told 

slii'popka  n'sh  hu'nk.     Sakamkst  pi    tsi  n'sh  hu'nk   ne-ulakuapk,    ha    ni  6 

has  seen  me  (hel.  For  having        nbe     thus      mo  must  punish'  if         I 

denied  it 

siki'tnank  sii'gsuapk.     Kdtok  ni  ge-u  sagsa'wa ;  tchi  ni  hu'skank." 

falsely  reporting    should  speak.  Truth         I         my         thmtls.ay;         thus       I  think." 

Tdtgmadshish  hii'nk  nd-asht  k'l(ikuish  at  gi :   "  Kdtak  am'sh  ni  sdmt- 

Aunt  Susie  so  after  the  death      had  said:       "Trnlv  vou  I         have 

(of  Ptikish) 

sal^a,  sui's  mi'sh  gd-u  sliid;    i'    hiin   siuga,  na'nsak  toks  i  nen   sakdmka.  9 

found  out,  t.am4nn-       you  my      has  seen ;   you      that     murdered,        in  vain  you  give » denial 

ash  song  man 

Nd-asht  kukiaks  tsu'ssak  siukuk;  ki'ya  hii'nk  nd-asht  gfug;  tids  taks  ml'sh 

Thus  CO  jurers  always       after  killing;         lie  when  so  saying;  pretty  well         you 

(siiy)  (they) 

ni  kui^d  m's  ni.     Gdhak    hu'k  na'-ulaks   K'umkdmtsam :    na-aslit  hu'nk 

I         know  yon       I.         Long  years       this         (was)  the  law  of  K'miikamlch :  in  this  manner 


since 


ha'mkanktgi  siukuk  maklaksas.     Humasht  tchi  nen  h^mkanka  i',  Doctor  12 

to  spe^k  after  mnr-  a  person.  That  way  so  talk  you  Dr. 

dering  ' 

John!"     Tsi  lia'mkank  T^tgmatsis  shapiik. 

John!"  So  spoke  Susie  when  sneak- 

ing (about  it). 

Tsui  laldki  wdltka.      "  Sf uga  i'",  tchf   ndnka  wdltk  laldki;  nan^a  ts 

Then      the  chiefs    ileliber.itcd.  "Killed       yon",     so  some         uttered        chiefs:  others 

(him) 

"kd-i  shfuk  i'"  sa'wa;  tsiii  tchi'k  sa   waltakuapk.  15 

"not         killed     yon"    thought;       and     afterward  they     were  to  deliberate 
(him)  a<'ain. 

II.  ACCOUNT  OP  MINNIE  FROBEN. 
T^tgmadshish  hu'nk  shiunu'tnuk  shdmtchal%a  tawi'sht  Doctor  Johnash 

Annt  Susie  by  singing  tamiiuna.<ih-         discovered  that  bad  bo-         Dr.  .John 

songs  witched 

fi-ush  guni'gshta  mdklak.shash  tchi'pksh.     Tdkmal  gdna  Doctor  J6hnaniksh 

UpnerKIa-      on  opp„8it<*  an  Indian  living.  TAkmal      bad  gone      to  Dr.  John's  lodfe 

math  Lake  sbon^  ^ 

shudkidshuk  tchu'tantki    giug  hu'nk    shillalpksh,  kdnt  sha    Doctor  J(5hn-  18 

calling  (him)  to  treat  that  (man)        who  fell  sick,         whom      they  Dr.  John 

ash   tdwiank  shi'uks  gishdpa.     Tchui    hii'nk   Doctor   John    tchutanhuya; 

to  have  b«.      (and)  killed  said.  And  him  Dr.  ,Iohn  treated  a  while- 

wiiched 

kdyak  tfdsh  \vdmp6lank  k'lekd,  tchiii  sa  shuina  k'lekuish  tuti'ks  m'ndlam. 

never  recovering  bodied,         thin      they         8:ing        aft.-r  his  death       dreams  their. 
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Tsui  Tetemadshish  hu'iik  shemtchul%a  tawi'sht    Doctoi'  Joliiia8li  k'lekap- 

Thcu  Annt  Susie  discovered  tbat  had  lie-  Pr.  Jobii  tlic  dc- 

witched 

kasli;  tsui  mbu'sliant  waitolank  na-ent  waitasbtka  i'lktcha;  Doctor  Jobuash 

ccjsed;       and  oest  day  beiu;i  over         on  other  day  buried  (hiiu) ;  Dr.  John 

o  tcbi'sb  sba  shpunsbna,  at  klewiank  sba  Doctor  Jobnasb  sbpunsbampekank 

also         they  conveyed,         now         alter  their  return  Dr.  .T.,hn  lakins  alon;; 

shpiilbi,  tchui  sba  ka-isbuank  skukum-bousc  inpampatkia   tcbikeminatka. 

imprisoned,         and  th-y  locking  the  stronghonse  nailed  (it)  down  with  (iron-)  nails. 

Tcbik^skni    Sbkebvksb   tu'bx   sbpulbi    Doctor    Jobnasb.     Tcbui    tcbiwi';^a 

Tchikeskni  Skelag  with        imprisoned  Dr.  John.  And  he  sat  in 

(j  bdtokt,  tcbui  hii'ksba  gii'mpele  spulbi'tkuk.     Pan  nda'ni  tcbek  waitolank 

therein,         and  these  men         went  home       alter  imprisonment.        Again       three  at  Last  days  past 

Sb;^elag- gatpa  ktu'tp'nuk  pa'sb;  tcbui  Spjelag-  ga'mpele  kayak  bassasufikiank 

Skelag  came        tn  bring  (him)         food;  and  Sk61ag  returned         not  at  all  having  s|iok<ii 

Doctor  Jobnasb.     Pan  gena  S^^lag  nddni  wait61ank  pasb  aniyuk;  sbu'bp- 

tii  Dr.  John.  Again      went         Skelag  three         days  elapsed     victuals      to  bring;  hand- 

9  kank    p'laikni    bak    sb^wana  Doctor   Jobnasb,  P'bi   toks    b'lpgni    sb(^wana 

iug  Ironi  above        there      he  gave  (them)        to  Dr.  John,  Mow      however        twice  gave 

nayant  waitasbtat.     Hu'kt  pil  na'dsbek;  bu'ksha  toks,  nanka  k4-i  liu'niasbt 

another  on  day.  This  one      (was)  the  only  one ;      those  (men)      (did),     other  (men)     not  like  (him) 

sb^wanat  sbi'uksbtka  giug  Doctor  Jobnasb.     Tcbiisbak  bipi  sba  sbikenitksb 

gave  (any  lood)  kill  in  order         Dr.  John.  Conslantly         two      they  a  pistol 

to  (men) 

12  sbisbi'tilatk  sbliutuapkug  bu'nk.     Agency  tcbui  gepksbt  tapt'  ti'ta  sbasb, 

were  carrying  in  to  fire  on  him.  To  the  Agency  (1  bey)  had        afier      awhile       they, 

their  dress  gone 

ktiugiubmk  M-isbtisb,   tcbui    watcb  batokt    tku'tkapksli  sbUiank  ge'blap- 

ho  kicked  open         the  door-cover,  .ind  ahorse  there  standing  finding         (lie)  mounted 

tcbapka,  m'na  unakam  gatpenotasb.     Tcbui  gl'ta  bush6tpa  agency,  tcbui 

it,  his  son  having  come  (with  Then         here         he  rode  tip      to  the  agency,       and 

the  horse). 

15  y4-uks=menamksh  gcitpenank   gub'.     Tcbiii   ageuci'nisb  Mkiasb  basbasbu- 

in  the  pby.sician's  house  aiming  entered.  And  to  the  agent  he  ap- 

akia,  Mfnuiasb  sbabamiiyank  sbnu'ntatka  bikiasb  basbasbuakitki  gmg. 

pled,  for  Minnie  sending  to  interpret  the  agrnt  for  conversing  with. 

NOTES. 

64,  1.  Ill  September  1877  Pi'ikish,  an  elderly  ludiaii,  died  after  a  vei'^'  short  illness 
oil  the  western  side  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake.  The  rumor  that  he  had  been  be\vitehed 
and  thereby  felonioa.sly  killed  by  Kdkash,  one  of  the  conjurers  who  treated  him,  soon 
gained  credence,  and  the  excitement  in  the  tribe  ran  high.  The  first  account  of  the 
oceiurence  was  obtained  by  one  of  the  subcliiefs,  who,  with  his  colleagues,  pas.sed 
sentence  over  the  unfortunate  Kilkash. 

64,  1.  hH't,  "this  one",  forms  one  of  the  substitutes  for  names  of  deceased  i>ersons, 
which  no  Indian  dares  to  pronounce.  Ilii't  refers  to  a  i)ersou  standing  visibly  before 
the  speaker,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  tlie  dead  are  referred  to  by  this  ])ioii<)iin,  ami  not 
by  a  pronoun  marking  distance  out  of  sight,  like  lu'ikt,  hh'kta  etc.  Cf.  hn't  hishuaksh, 
64, '.».,  gen,  64,  2.,  hu'nk  pi'sh,  64,  5.,  68,  11.  etc  The  subject  nanka  kukiaks  does  not 
exclude  the  use  of  the  subject  pronoun  ,sha,  flicy,  the  account  being  worded  in  the  con- 
versalioiial  sfvlc. 
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64,  1.  Tetemadsbish  or  Aunt  Snsie  is  one  of  the  mimerous  female  "doctors",  who 
eke  out  a  scanty  living  from  some  patients  of  the  Klamath  Lake  tribe.  She  recei\ed 
the  above  name  for  having  been  a  washerwoman  to  the  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Kla- 
math, and  the  nickname  Wiiya-ak  was  bestowed  on  her  on  account  of  her  predilection 
for  small  sucker  fish. 

64,  -.  samtsdl;^a.  The  means  employed  by  her  to  discover  that  Dr.  John  had 
cast  upon  the  patient  a  spell  of  a  deadly  character,  were  the  singing  or  recital  of  tamau- 
uasli  songs,  and  the  dreams  which  she  had  on  that  subject.  Her  tamdnuash  songs  had 
seen  those  of  the  accused  conjurer.  See  65,  0.  The  great  majority  of  the  tribe  still 
believes  in  the  ijossibility  of  witchcraft. 

64,  7.  The  two  sentences  contained  in  this  line  anticipate  the  result  of  the  whole 
trial,  and  the  popular  verdict.     Tlie  pro]>er  place  for  thcTu  would  be  after  65,  15. 

64,  9.  TuA  ui  etc.  The  defense  made  by  Dr.  John  in  his  own  case  is  not  an  unable 
one,  nor  is  it  devoid  of  oratorical  powers.  But  if  the  arguments  were  delivered  in  the 
order  as  given  by  Dave  Hill,  they  ought  to  have  followed  each  other  in  a  more  logical 
order  to  attain  their  full  effect. 

64,  10.  wAk  lish  etc.  The  logical  connection  existing  between  this  sentence  and 
the  foregoing  has  to  be  supplied  by :  "  why  should  he  have  been  my  personal  enemy?" 

64,  10,  11,  1.5  etc.  i,  ik  stands  here  for  at  (yc);  because,  when  the  headchief  is  ad- 
dressed in  council,  all  the  others  are  addressed  also.  Loli  stands  for  161a  i.  The  trial 
took  place  on  Williamson  River. 

64,  13.  kiikamtchish.  The  distributive  form  is  used  here  instead  of  the  absolute 
verbal  k'mii'tchish,  because  old  age  comes  on  gradvnUy,  by  degrees. 

64, 16.  tchi  insh  instead  of  tchi  nish;  the  language  likes  juxtaposition  of  two  short 
equal  vowels,  even  when  a  metathesis  is  required. 

65,  8.  KAtak  etc.  Aunt  Susie's  opinion,  given  just  after  Piikislrs  death  and  some 
time  before  the  trial,  did  not  fail  to  have  a  striking  effect  on  the  superstitious  judges 
and  tribe,  for  her  arguments  perfectly  agree  with  the  national  ideas.  But  to  us  the 
arguments  seem  so  weak,  that  no  conviction  seems  justified,  if  not  based  on  other 
evidence. 

65,  9.  na'nsak  etc.  "  Your  defense  does  not  disprove  any  of  the  points  advanced 
against  you." 

65,  11.  K'mukiimtsam  nii'-ulaks  :  "  the  old  customs  of  the  ijcople." 

65,  10.  The  second  account  of  this  tamiinuash-case  was  obtained  a  few  weeks  afier 
the  trial;  Dr.  John  was  present  at  the  agency  buildings  at  the  time  of  the  dictation, 
furnishing  the  facts  to  my  informant. 

66,  4.  k4-ishnank  etc.  This  underground  jail  was  in  such  an  unhealthy  conilition 
that  Dr.  John  could  not  have  lived  in  it  through  the  tenth  part  of  his  long  term  of 
imprisonment. 

66,  5.  Tchikc'skni  and  Skelag,  names  of  two  watchmen  (i-dlhish) ;  the  diiefs  appoint 
watchmen  from  time  to  time.  Skdlag  is  "the  young  weasel"  and  Tchikeskni  "man 
living  at  Tchikesi  camping-place".  They  were  armed  with  pistols  to  foil  any  attem])t 
at  escape. 

66, 1 0.  na'dshek  for  na'dsh  ak :  "  the  only  one".  Compare  nddshiak,  60, 21 ;  waitak, 
56,  7.  and  Motes. 

66,  12.  shishi'tilatk.  The  past  participle  often  stands  for  forms  of  periphrastic 
conjugation:  shishftilatko  gi,  they  «-p»e carrying  in  their  dress.     CW  illolatko,  55,  20. 
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66,  13.  g^'hlaptchapka.  The  verb  geMpka  means  to  step  on,  to  mount,  ascend ; 
■with  'h  infixed,  to  mount  upon  something  by  using  one's  hands ;  ge'hldptcha  is  to  per- 
form this  while  on  the  way,  while  going  or  travelling ;  ge'hlaptchapka,  to  perform  this 
at  a  distauce  from  other  people  and  unseen  by  them.  Doctor  John  escaped,  aided  by 
his  son,  in  the  midnight  bom-. 

66, 14.  m'na  iiuakam  gatpenotash.  Gatp6n6ta  is  a  derivative  of  gatp'na  with  a 
durative  signification,  the  sufiBx  -ota  pointing  to  an  action  performed  while  another  is 
going  on.     "  His  son  having  arrived  close  by,  while  he  was  imprisoned." 

66,  IG.  shnu'ntatka,  verbal  intentional  of  shnu'nta,  the  sufBx  -tka  being  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  usual  -tki,  -tki  g"iug. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  MANSLAUGHTER  THROUGH  WITCHCRAFT. 


Obtained  from  "Sergeant"  Morgajt  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


Tina  m^klaks  ma'ntch=gi'tk   nd-asht  gi:   "til  sal^i'ta  suawedsh  g^-u 

Once  man  long  ago  thus         spoke:    "over  is  bewitched  wife  my 

there 

shillalsht!    1  a-i  tawi!"     Tsui  tchikash  skiiyui  sudkilsatki  giug;  tsiii  gdna 

havini:  fallen      you  bewitched  Then       an  old  man     he  sent  out  to  call  a  conjurer;  and  be 

sick;  "  (her)!"  started 

3  tchika  t*u4kitsuk,  tsiii  shuakiuk  nddna,  tsuyuk  tiiragna  shiiishuk,  kiuksam 

the  old       to  fetch  the  COL-      and      to  call  him  ont       hiilloed,  and  he  heard       the  magic  songs,      conjurers' 

man  jorer, 

yainatat  shui'sh;  ati  ha  shuishuk.     Tsui  gdna  kfuks  tsutdnsuk,  tu'shtaks  a 

on  the  moan-       songs;  far  (are)  songs  Then       goes       the  con-       to  treat  (her),         to  the  spot 

tain  away  these.  jarer  where 

sal^ita.     At  shii'ta  hia'nk,  tchiii  bdntsna.    G^tpa  mii'ns  summatka,  shui'shuk 

she  lies  Xow  he  works     on  her,         and  sucks.  Comesout  abiglhing     through  (his)  to  sing 

bewitched.  mouth, 

6  tp^wa,  summdtka  h^ntsantkiug.    Tsiii  hdntchipka,  tsiii  put4,  tsiii  hiisatchip- 

he  orders     with  (his)  month   while  he  woald  suck  Then       he  sucks  out.  and       feels        and  throws  up 

(those  present),  on.  choked, 

gapgle  hdnshish  m'na;  spfu'd^a  liitatkish.     At  hu'k  sxdtkii,  kii-i  huki'  tsuti'sh 

again  sucked-ont         his;         swallows  (it)  (his)  expounder.     Now      ho        has  swal-      worse      that  being 

article  (after)  luwed  (it),  (patient)      treatcil 

gi'ntak,  kii-i  gl,  wigd  telsdmpka  k'la'ksh.     Kiiiks  hu'k  tchd-ul;^^  shu'kpal- 

in  spite  of,     worse     is,       almost  she  looks  towards  the  Conjurer       the         starts  to  leave  wanting  to 

(she)  spirit  laud. 

9  takiug  kii-i  gl'sht  k4-i    gi'l^isht   pAsh ;    tchiii   hu'k    iiii-asht   gi    kdlamtak 

retire  worse     because       (and)  passing  through  the  food ;     hereupon        he  thus         speaks      whose  own 

shetnmed      not  (bowels) 

sndwedsh  shi'la  .shalxi'tnuk,  kfukshasb:    "i    a-i    tAwi  hiinksh."     I'chuyuk 

wife  is  Hick    for  being  bewitched,    to  the  conjurer:      "yon  have  her."  But 

bewitched 

sak/imka   kiuks:    "kd-i    a   nu   tdwit!    shi'laka   hiit!"    kiuks    tchiii    iia'sht 

opposes  denial       the  con-  "not  I      did  bewitch     bad  become         she!"        conjnrer         then  so 

jarer:  (her) I         sick  (before) 

12  hdmkank.     At  k'l^ka  snawddsh. 
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Wudokd  Imshtso^a  sha  kiuksas  sdlxituuk  kldkslit  bunk  snawedsbash. 

struck  (and)  killed       they     the  conjarer       for  bt^ing  be-      having  died      this  voiuon. 

vitched  (and) 

Tsiii    sa   liiluksla   snawddsb   kiuksam    sinks ;    hu'nk   sa  kiuksas   a'mpgle 

And  cremated  the  vronian        by  the  conjuror      killed;  him         they   the  coi^arer    brongbtback 

tchi'sbtal,  tsui  sa  liiluksla  mdklaks. 

to  (bin)  ludge,      and  cremat«d        the  people, 

(bim) 

NOTES. 

68,  1  etc.  This  is  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  the  method  of  doctoriDg  by  suction 
adopted  in  similar  tiuni'muash  cases.  Persons  sent  out  to  call  for  the  conjurer  do  not 
enter  his  cabin,  but  loudly  halloo  outside  till  he  appears;  in  this  instance  he  is  sup- 
posed to  sing  his  medicine  songs  amidst  the  solitary  wilds  of  the  mountain  slopes. 

68,  1.  ma'ntch:gi'tk.  This  temporal  adverb  jdaces  the  mode  of  punishment  de- 
scribed by  the  informant  among  the  ancient  customs  of  the  people.  Compared  to  what 
is  stated  here,  the  trial  of  Doctor  John  shows  a  material  modification  in  the  dealings 
with  suspected  conjurers,  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  white  i)opulation. 

68,  1. 10.  sal/ita  is  always  used  in  a  passive  signification,  "  to  be  afflicted  with  the 
tamanuash  spell  or  bewitching  power",  which  conjurers  can  send  out  at  will. 

68,  1.  2.  The  words  inclosed  in  quotation  marks  anticijjate  all  that  follows  up  to 
68,  10. 

68,2.8.  a-i.    This  particle  has  the  signification :  "undeniably,  evidently". 

68,  5.  .shu'ta  hu'nk.  The  "working"  of  a  conjurer  on  a  patient's  body  consists  in 
rubbing,  pressing,  magnetizing,  in  blowing  on  it,  and  in  pouring  water  over  the  face  or 
other  parts.  Sucking  out  the  object  which  caused  the  disease  is  of  course  the  principal 
operation  called  for  to  effect  a  cure. 

68,  5.  mii'ns;  it  is  not  stated  whether  this  h4nshish  was  a  frog,  a  worm,  a  small 
stick,  or  any  such  thing;  this  is  immaterial,  for  the  Indian  strictly  believes  that  the 
article  was  removed  from  the  patient's  body  and  that  it  caused  the  disease. 

68,  6.  hantsantkiug  and  68,  8 :  shukpaltakiug  stand  for  hantchantki  giug  and 
shukpalitki  giug;  cf  shu'kpeli. 

68,  G.  hiintchipka  properly  means :  "  he  sucks  towards  himseK" ;  husatchipg^pgle 
"he  throws  uj)  again  to  himself";  viz.  into  his  mouth,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  it  out 
with  his  hands. 

68,  7.  li'itatkish  is  the  conjurer's  assistant.  His  office  is  to  repeat  his  tunes  or 
speeches  before  tiiose  present  in  the  lodge,  to  expound  or  explain  his  sayings,  to  start 
songs  and  tunes  in  his  stead,  and  to  perform  such  manipulations  as  mentioned  here. 

68,  8.  k'lii'ksh,  contracted  from  k'liik^ipkash,  the  dead,  the  deceased  ;  k'lekiipkash 
telshdmpka,  to  be  on  the  point  of  death. 

68,  8.  tch6-ul;f a :  he  lises  from  his  seat  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  blanket  near  the 
patient's  couc'h,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving. 

69,  1.  hushts6;fa.  The  killing  of  a  doctor  or  doctress  by  the  relatives  of  the  pa 
tient  who  died  under  his  or  her  treatment  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
until  quite  recently.  In  some  tribes  the  third  failure  in  cming  brought  certain  death 
on  the  conjurer,  especially  when  he  had  received  his  reward  in  a<lvance. 
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SHAMANIC  DANCE-DIRECTIONS. 


Given  by  Dave  TTtt.t.  ix  the  Kiaji ath  Lake  Dialect. 


"Wdlok  mat  tu'nepni  wait61at  nat  g-^nuapka  ksliiulaktsu4pkuk  we- 

"  For  sweating  during  five  days  we  shall  go  to  have  a  dance  the 

wala'ksh  tchish.     At  gdntak  I'lksat  pdn  a.     Wu'sa  ni  liiskuapkug.     Kilank 

old  women  also.  Te       shall  go      on  a  feast    to  eat.  I  fear        I      may  get  too  warm.  Load 

(men) 

3  at  tsuinuapk;  tunepni  at  nutisli  tsui'nuapk.     At  tchish  hihashiiaksh  ksiu- 

\o         must  sing:  at  five  ye       fires  ye  have  to  sing.  Ye  too         (women  and)  fellows       begin 

laktampka  litstakiank;  untsa'g  na'tnag  pa-uapk  tu'm  mbu'shant.     "Silalsh 

to  dance  with  exertion ;  by  and  by  then  ye  shall  eat     plenty         to-morrow.  "  Disease 

mat  na'bakuapk"  kiuks  na-asht  shapa,  yayaya-as  mat  nA-asht  sapa;  "ku't- 

willcomeon"  the  sha-         thns  say.**,         some  taraAnnash-  (tohiro)    "it  is  so'*       says;     "of  small- 

man  medicine 

6  kaks  mat  sissalaluapk"  yayaya-as  mat  nd-ast  shapa.     Sudssuaktch  mak- 

pox  it  says   will  snfier  <the  peo-         the  tam4nuash  jnst  so  says.  Aie  weeping  peo- 

ple) " 

laks  iianuk  wuss6ga  ku't^aks.     N4-ast  kiuks  wdlok  sdpa:    "T4nni  ilksh 

pie  all  afraid  of  smallpox.  So  the  sha-        before        speaks:      "How  many       food- 

man         sweating  buckets 

sha' til  at?  tankgni   at  i'lksh?  Ldpni  td-unepanta  pa'n   tiinep  p(i-ula; 

do  ye  count?         how  many   already   backets?  Twice  ten  and  five; 

9  kdnk  a  nt  sa'tu." 


NOTES. 

70, 1  etc.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  careless,  jargon-like  conversational  style 
in  vogue  among  tlie  R-nkshiUni,  and  without  commentaries  and  glosses  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  at  the  true  meaiiiug. 

These  dii-ections  are  intended  to  gather  the  people  at  the  communal  dance- 
house  for  a  dance  lasting  live  nights.  The  dance  is  performed  around  the  fires  with 
almost  superhuman  exertions,  in  order  to  produce  profuse  perspmition  and  to  prevent 
thereby  any  infection  by  disease.  The  conjurer  or  shaman  is  charged  with  the  inaugu- 
ration of  all  dances,  most  of  which  are  of  a  religious  character.  This  kind  of  sweating 
iscalled  "wiila",  while  sweating  ina  temazcalli  or  sweat-house  is  "spiikli".  The  kiuks 
is  introduced  as  speaking  all  these  w  ords.  The  particle  mat  indicates  that  the  words 
given  are  those  of  another  than  of  the  uai'rator. 

70,1.  waitolat;  in  common  parlance:  tunepni  waltash  gi'ulank,  or :  tunepni  giu- 
lank,  or  in  Modoc  tunepni  waitolan. 

70,  1.  kshiulaktcha  diflerent  from  ksiul6;fa;  see  Grammar  (List  of  sufiixes).  These 
dances  take  place  in  winter  time  and  arc  held  from  two  to  four  times  every  season. 

70,  2.  wewala'ksh.  This  is  one  of  the  festivities  from  which  old  women  are  not 
excluded  ;  they  often  take  part  in  the  dance  themselves. 
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70,  -'.  i'lks  (from  el;^a,  fl/a,  fo  ((V/  doirn)  is  the  full  dish,  basket,  or  bucket  (kala),  on 
which  the  \ictuals  are  brought  in ;  but  it  means  also  the  food  itself, and  the  dance-feast 
on  wliicli  they  are  eaten.    Locative  case :  i'lksat. 

70,  ;3.  shuina  is  often  incorrectly  pronounced  tsuina. 

70,  3.  nuti'sh ;  verbally :  while  burning  fivefold ;  while  five  fires  are  blazing. 

70,  3.  At  tchi'sh:  the  young  men,  who  strip  themselves  naked  down  to  the  hips 
during  the  performance,  begin  tlieir  dance  after  the  women  liave  had  one  turn. 

70,  5.  na'bakuapk :  see  nepka,  in  Dictionary. 

70,  5.  yayay^-as  means  a  certain  tamiinuasli  witchcraft  which  inspires  the  conjurer: 
the  conjurer  tells  the  people  just  what  (naast)  tlie  yayaya-as  said  to  him. 

70,  6.  7.  s,  hU  is  here  in  three  words  doubled  to  sh  :  shishalaluapka,  shuashui'iktcha, 
and  wusoga ;  ku't;^aks  forms  the  indirect  object  of  the  first  of  these  verbs. 

70,  7.  Wcilok  sdpa.  The  kinks  gets  the  inspiration  from  the  yayaydas  oidy  after 
sweating ;  then  he  can  tell  (sapa)  the  peo])lc,  when  the  disease  will  come. 

70,  8    tankeni :  after  tankfini  at  i'lksh  supply  itpa  f  (did  ye  bring  in  ?). 

70,  8.  9.  shii'tu,  sa'tu  for  the  more  usual  form  shii'tua ;  pa'n  alter  ta-unepanta  is 
incorrect  and  unnecessary ;  this  conjunction  should  stand  there  only  after  ta-un6pni  or 
tA-unep. 
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Given  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  by  Minnie  Froben. 


Mi'iklaks  shu4kiuk  kiuksasli  ka-i  giiThi  htinkelam  lAdshashtat,  nddna 

In(li.ins  in  callins  the  coninrer         not  enter  hia  into  lodge,  they 

Imlloo 

sha'hmoknok;   kiuksh  toks  wan  kiukayank  mu'luash  m'na  kaiiita  pi'sh. 

to  call  (him)  out;        the  conjurer  rod  fox  hansingont  on  a  assign  his         ovitwle    "ofhim". 

pole. 

Kiikfaks  tehvi'tanisb  gAtp'nank  wigjita  tchdl;^a  ma'shipksh.     Lt'itatkish  3 

Conjurers  when  treating  approaching        clooe  by         sitdown  the  patient.  The  expounder 

wig4ta  kfukshesh  tcha'hMiishna.     Shuyega  kiuks,  wdwanuish  tchik  win6ta 

close  to         tile  conjurer  sits  down.  St.art.s  choruses    the  con-  females  then  join  in 

juror,  .tingins 

liukiamuank     nadsliashak     tchiltclitnishash.       Hdnshna    ma'shish    hu'nk 

crowding  around  him         simullanoonsly  while  he  treats  (the  sick).  He  sucks  diseased  that 

hishiiaksliasli,    tatktisli    i'shkiik,   hantchipka    tchi'k    kukuAga,    wishinkaga,  6 

man,  the  disease         to  extract,  he  sucks  out  then  a  small  frog,  small  snake, 

mil'lkaga,  kdko  gi'ntak,  k4haktok  nanuktiia  nshendshkdne.     TsTi'ks  toks 

siuall  insect,  bone        afterwards,        whatsoever  anything  small.  A  leg 

kd-uslit   tch^kele   ftkal;    lulp  toks   ma'shisht  tchekclitat  Igil'm   shu'kglaidc 

being  frac-  the  (bad)  he  ex-         eyes        but  being  sore  into  blood  eo.il  mixing 

taro<l  blood  tracts ; 

ki'tua     lii'lpat,     ku'tash     tchish    kshdwa     liilpat    pu'klash     tiiizampgatk  9 

he  pours        into  Iho  eyes,        a  louse  loo  introduces  into  the         the  white  of  protrnding 

eye  eye 

Ituizaktgi  ging. 

for  eating  out. 
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NOTES. 


71,  1.  shuakia  does  not  mean  "fo  call  on  somebody^  generally,  but  onh"  '-'to  call  on 
the  conjurer  or  medicine  man". 

71,  2.  wan  stands  for  wiinam  ni'l :  the  fur  or  skin  of  a  red  or  silver  fox ;  kanita 
pi'sb  stands  for  kauitana  Idtchasli  m'Ddlam:  "outside  of  liis  lodge  or  cabin".  The 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is:  they  raise  their  voices  to  call  him  out.  Conjurers  are  in  the 
habit  of  fastening  a  fox-skin  outside  of  their  lodges,  as  a  business  sign,  and  to  let  it 
dangle  from  a  rod  stuck  out  in  an  oblique  direction. 

71,  3.  tch61;fa.  During  the  treatment  of  a  patient  who  stays  in  a  winter-house,  the 
lodge  is  often  shut  up  at  the  top,  and  the  people  sit  in  a  circle  inside  in  utter  darkness. 

71,  5.  liukidmnank.  The  women  and  all  who  take  a  part  in  the  chorus  usually  sit 
in  a  circle  around  the  conjurer  and  his  assistant;  the  suffix  -mna  indicates  close 
proximity.    Nadsha'shak  qualifies  the  verb  winota. 

71,  5.  tchutchtnishash.  The  distributive  form  of  tchu't'na  refers  to  each  of  the 
varioiiH  manipulations  performed  bj^  the  conjurer  on  the  patient. 

71,  5.  ma'shish,  shortened  from  mashipkash,  ma'shipksh,  like  k'lii'ksh  from  k'liik- 
apkash,  68,  8. 

71,  6.  7.  There  is  a  stylistic  incongruity  in  using  the  distributive  form  only  in 
kukuaga  (loie,  frog),  kahaktok,  and  in  nshendshkiine  (nshekj'uii,  ndshekani,  ts^kaui, 
tch^kgui,  small),  while  inserting  the  absolute  form  in  wishink4ga  (wishink,  (jarter-snalce) 
and  in  kako ;  nu'i'lkaga  is  more  of  a  generic  term  and  its  distributive  form  is  therefore 
not  in  use. 

71,  7.  kiihaktok  for  k^-akt  ak;  ka-akt  being  the  transposed  distributive  form  kilkat, 
of  kdt,  which,  what  (prou.  relat.). 

71,  8.  Igu'm.  The  application  of  remedial  drugs  is  very  unfrequent  in  this  tribe ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  term  "  conjurer"  or  "shaman"  will  prove  to  be 
a  better  name  for  the  medicine  man  than  that  of  "  Indian  doctor". 

71,  9.  ku'tash  etc.  The  conjmer  introduces  a  louse  into  the  eye  to  make  it  eat  up 
the  protruding  white  portion  of  the  sore  eye. 


Kalak. 
THE  RELAPSE. 

Given  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  by  Dave  Hh-l. 


Ha  n4yans  hissudksas  ma'shitk  kalak,  tsui  kiuks  na'-ulakta  tchutfin- 

Wlien      another  man  fell  sick        as  a  relapse   then  the  conjurer      concludes  to  treat 

uapkuk.     Tchui  tchiita ;  tchui  y4-uks  huk  shla;!  k/ilak  a  gek.     Tclif  link 

(liini).  And         ho  treats;  and  remedy         this       finds  out      (ihat)  relapsed  he.  Thus       the 

3  shui'sli  sdpa.     Tsui  nash  shui'sh  sAyuaks  Im'mtcha  k;ilak,  tcliiii  nAnuk  huk 

song-rcm-    Indicates,        And         one        song-rom-    having  found    (that)  of  the  kind  of  re-         then  all  those 

cdy  edy  out  lapsed  (ho  Is), 

shui'sh   tpa'wa    hu'nksht  kaltchitchikshasli  heshuamp6l(tki    s^fug.     Tchiii 

remedi.s  indicate  (that)  him  the  spider  (remedy)  would  cnre.  Then' 
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bu'k   kaltchitchiks    ya-uka ;     uba-us   huk    kdltchitchiksaiu   tchuteuo'tkish. 

the  spider  treats  him;         a  piece  of  of  the  spider-  {is)  the  onriDg-tool. 

deer-skin 

Tsui    hiinkantka   iib^-ustka    tcliutA ;    tataktak  huk   kdlak   nia'sha,  gii'tak 

Then       by  means  of  that  de<'r-8kin  he  treats  Just  the  size       that        relapue        is  infected,       so  much 

(him);  of  the  spot 

ubti-usli    ktu'slika   ta'tak    huk   ma'sha.       Tsiii    huk   ktiltchitchiks   siun6ta  3 

of  deerskin        he  cuts  out        as  where        he         is  suffering.  Then  the  "spider"  song  is  started 

na'dskank  hii'nk  uba-ush.     Tchu'yuk  p'laita  n^tatka  skutash,  tsiii  sha  hu'nk 

while  applyiuK         that  skin-pieoe.  And  he  over  it      he  stretches     a  blanket,        and      they  it 

udu'pka  hana'shishtka,  tsui  hu'k  guta'ga  tsula'kshtat ;  ga'tsa  lupi  kiatega, 

strike  with  conjurer's  arrows,    then         it  enters  into  ihe  body;         a  particle   firstly        enters, 

tsiii  tsule'ks  k'laka,  tchiii  at  pushpushuk  shle'sh  huk  ubd-ush.     Tsiii  ma'ns  6 

then       c't)  body        liecuines,         and        now  dark  it  to  look  at      that        skin-piece.  Then        after  a 

while 

tiinkeni  ak  waftash  hu'k  pushpiishli  at  ma'ns=gitk  tsula'ks-sitk  shla'sli.     Tsi 

after  so  and  days  that         black  (thing)  at  last  (is)  tlesh-like  to  look  at.         Thus 

so  many 

ni    s4yuakta ;    tiiuii    hu'nk    shayuakta   hu'masht^gisht   tchuti'sht;    tsiiyuk 

I         am  informed :       many  men  know,  (that)  in  this  manner  were  effected  and  he  then 

cures ; 

tsiishni  wa'mpgle. 

:ilwHys        was  well  again. 

'SOTES. 

72,  1.  iiAyans  hissudksas:  another  man  thau  the  conjurers  of  the  tribe.  The  ob- 
jective case  shows  that  ma'shitk  has  to  be  regarded  here  as  the  participle  of  an  imper- 
sonal verb :  ma'sha  nush,  and  ma'sha  nii,  it  ails  me,  I  am  sick. 

72,  1.  killak,  relapse.  Kelapse  is  not  substantive,  but  adjective  in  the  sense  of  a 
person  having  fallen  back  into  the  same  disease  by  which  he  was  afflicted  before ; 
kalkela,  to  fall  sick. 

72,  2.  ja-uks  is  remedy  in  general,  spiritual  as  well  as  material.  Here  a  tamiiu- 
uash  song  is  meant  by  it,  which,  wlien  sung  by  the  conjurer,  will  furnish  him  the  cer- 
tainty if  Ids  patient  is  a  relapse  or  not.  There  are  several  of  these  medicine-songs,  but 
all  of  them  (n^nidv  h&'k  shul'sh)  when  consulted  point  out  the  spider-medicine  as  the 
one  to  apply  in  this  case.  The  spider's  curiug-mstruuient  is  that  small  piece  of  buck- 
skin (uba-ush)  which  has  to  be  inserted  under  the  patient's  skiu.  It  is  called  the 
spider's  medicine  because  the  spider-song  is  sung  during  its  application.  A  spider- 
song  iu  use  among  the  Modocs  is  given  below. 

73,  5.  ha'uiishish  appears  as  the  subject  of  an  incantation  song  in  the  song-list  of 
Sergeant  Morgan. 

73,  5.  gutii'ga.  The  whole  operation  is  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  spectators  bj'  a 
skin  or  blanket  stretched  over  the  patient  and  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

73,  5.  kiatt'ga.  The  buckskin  piece  has  an  oblong  or  longitudinal  shai)e  iu  most 
instances,  and  it  is  passed  under  the  skin  sideways  and  vei'y  gradually. 

73,  7.  tankgni  ak  waitash.  Dave  Hill  gave  as  an  approximate  limit  five  days' 
time. 
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THE  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR. 


Obtaijjed  from  '-Pete"  in  the  Klassiath  Lake  Dialect. 


Graptsatka    E-uksliikni    mAklaks   pdha   udsaks;    luela   kdpto   Yd-ag; 

In  the  month  of  the  Lake  Indians  d:y  the  hirge  kill  gnd^eons         at  the 

the  small  finger  socker;  Bridge; 

KtatTiipakshi  tMlmakstant  oti'lks  liieka  ho'ank.     At  sa  k6-ixaktchuapka, 

ofStandmyEock  to  the  westward         flsh-dam       kill       when  jump-       Xow  they       will  leave  home  (soon), 

ing. 

3  at  kamals  paha;   k6-ixaga,   ka'shla  sa,   kolalsuapk  mat  sa,   tawiksalsuapk 

and      dry  flsh        they  pre-       they  leave,        go  after  ipos  they,       will  gather  kol  they.        will  gaiher  tan  iks 

pare ; 

mat  s  at,  po'ksalsuapk  mat  sa,  at  sa  p6pakuapk  satnalhuapka  sa,  suaitlal- 

they,  will  dig  camass  they,  they       will  bake  (it),  roast  it  (3  days)        they,  roast  it 

uapk ;   saka  a  po'ks. 

(Iday):         eat  raw         caraass. 

6  T^opowatka  pah4  at  po'ks  iwidshat,  at  E-uksi  g^nuapka  woksalsuap- 

In  ihe  thumhmomh     dried     then    camass     theypntnn-     now      for  Kla-      they  will  start  to  gather 

der  ground,  math  Marsh 

katki  giug;  kayudsh  nu'ka  wokash.    At  nu'ka  \v6kash,  \v6ksalsha  at  tunepni 

lily-seed;  not  yet  ia  ripe    pond-hly  seed.      Now        has  lily-seed,        they  gather  (it)  for  five 

ripened 

waitash,  kanktak  w6kslat  Eiikshikni.     Snikanua  nadshgshaptankni  waitash; 

days,  eolong        mav  feather     the  Lake  people.        They  let  it  ripen  during  six  days; 

"(ii) 

9  nadshgshaptdnkni    waitash   wokash    shuta'shlat,  awoiat,   p^ksat,   shiulfna, 

during  sis  days  the  nuphar-  the.y  grind,  cook,  rub  fine,  winnow, 

seed 

lulina.     Na'sh  wilHshik  p4hisham=wazoksh  hip  tahi,  IxalZ'^ninishti  lulinash 

make  flour.  One  sack  of  the  flonr-bags  two    dollar.s,    in  a  long,  heavy  sack   thegmnnd-up 

wokash 

tiinep  tdla.     Nu'^atk  w6kash  iwi^i'e  ka-itua  nu  kaila.     "  Tank  a  iwi^a   i? 

five       dollars.  Koasted  lily-seed         filled  in  none  in  the  "How  many  did  fill    youl 

sacks  country. 

12  hipkshapta  kan   iwi'pja  willishik?"  "nil  t^-unip   willi'shik   iwi'/a!"      Wd- 

seven  who        did  fill  sacks?"  "I  ten  sacks  have  filled  Wo- 

up!" 

wan'sh  pi'la  wo'kshla,  hi'hassuaks  gankanka  pa^o'les,  tchJi'-u.     At  sa  h(^wi- 

men  only    gather  wOkash,  the  men  hunt  nnik-decrs.      .antelopes.         Now  they  will  haul 

uapk,  skiiya  w6kash.     At  a  sha    1  hi'wi-uapk ;   awahies  sk(^na,  mdktsina 

(it)  home,       crush  lily-seed.  Just  they  home      will  bring  it ;  to  the  island    they  row,        camp  there 

15  Nu'shkshi,  wo'ns  I'lktsat  Lemd-isham  Nute'ks,  Vushi'nkam  Tinuash,  Lal'laks, 

at  Skull-place,       canoes  thev  pat  away  at  Thnnderboit,  at  "  Snake-Drowned",  at   -Slope- 

in  lake  bottom  steps" 

Lko'm  A'-ush;    kdkokish   l^loksgish   ktel%a,   St6palsh=Tama'dsh,   T6-ilkat 

at  Black  Lake;  .at  the  ford  the  rifle  drop,  .at  Peeled-rine,  .at  Rail-Pyra- 

mid 

pi'la   wi'hla;    tchia    ndnuk    K AfeKshdwahaksh ;    ndnka    tchfa    Tchikass= 

stops         everyone  at  Raven's  Place;  some  (will)  slop  at  Bird's 

18  Wahikgishtat. 

Lookont. 
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Spdluishtka    at   h^wi,   iwi-idsba   wokash.     Nat   a  geuanuapk!   uaniik 

Id  theiDdex-month  they  bnnl,       take  home         the  lilj'-seed.  We  will  go  there  I  all 

nat  dna!  ntitoks  waituapk,  wewdlha  w/itch,  hu'masht  nat  gi  Avaita  w^wal- 

ofns   carry  it!      bat  we  will  wait  one  are  sure       (our)  burses,       therefore  we  wait  one       because 

day,  day 

hasht  w^tch    kii'mat.     Nad  gita  pidnuapk   p6l5kuantch,   ktalowalshutlpka  3 

are  sore         horses  on  back.  We       there      will  scrape  up         nioth-chrysaluls,  gather  pine-nnts 

nad.     Tchatcliapglu,  li611aksh,  tutanksham,  haliashkem6Isham,  lol61oisairi, 

wo.  Sweet  resin.  winded  pine-  blacUbeiTy,  black  cherrv,  wild  gooseberry, 

niil.s, 

tsin^Zam,  kM-ads,  Wi'ishlalam  iwam  na'd  sta-ila.     K6-idse,  slit^altk  ktii'lo. 

sort  of  wdkasb,       pracea,  squirrels'         hnckle-       we  gather.  Uf  bad  taste,   full  of  resin  pine-nats. 

berries  (are) 

Tz6powatka   i-umami  wjitch  lala-a;    gepgapele  mdklaks   kglii'wiank,  6 

In  the  thumh-nionth     at  berry-time        mares  fiml;  return  the  ludians  having  done 

(gathering), 

at  wewanuisli    o-olal6na,  at   sa   i'-uiiialtka.     Bu'nuapka  tclia'kele  i'wam, 

the  foniales  dry  beriics  by  they     return  from  berry-       They  will  diiuk  red  juice         of  huckle- 

t he  fire.  gath»  ring-  '  beiries, 

tchilalat  hun  i'wam.     Anshat  anika  sliasli  i'wam ;  wi'dsika  nanka  i'wam. 

boil  the         berries.  You  may  go  and  ask  them  for  hnckle-         retentive       some  (are)   of  berries. 

berries; 

Tiipeluish  aui'k  tglu'ks,  tchakela  n's  skai  tak;   tsdkglatka  ii's  skaitki  sta.  9 

To  next  lodge        I  send     tnle-hasket,   willow-basket  to  me  to  give  in;  in  the  basket      tome      to  give  it     filled. 

Pahapk  tchish  iwam  liiitki  n's  Ic'witchta  a      Ka-i  sheshatui'shtka. 

Dried  too  hnckle-      to  give    tome  they  did  nut  want.  Not  I  intend  to  sell  tbem. 

berries 

Speluislitka  spu'klislitat  ksliiwal/a,  ])apia'na  luldamalakstat.     At  hu'k 

In  the  index-month  in  the  sweat-bouse        thev  dance,         inaugurate  by  the  winter-house.  Now     such  a 

fc.lst  man 

kshu'n  hiwidshuapk,  at  hfi't  lii'wi ;   tunepni  na'd  sh6pelakuapk.     "Tu'sh   12 

hay  will  h;iul  home,         and      that      hauls  (it)    in  five  (stacks)      we  will  stack  (it)  up.  "Where 

man  in; 

nu  sb6pelakuapk"?  "lapash  t'lxi^t,  ati'sh  shtii'nshnank  i'l^at;  i'  tchkash    i 

I  shall  stack  it "  7  "in  two        heap  it     iu  a  long-        (stack)  stacking         heap  it      you  .also        you 

stacks  ye,        stretching  ye ! 

im'sh  shatu43uapk  mbusaiit.     tJnipni  waitash  i  n's  sliatuayuapka." 

roe  must  help  to-morrow.  Four  days         you    rae  must  help."' 

Tat;jelam  hehAt^e  tajiak.  15 

In  the  midfiuger-  fall  tlie  leaves. 

month 

Gaptclielam  shinaktislitka  ka'ua. 

In  the  ring-finger  month  it  is  snow- 

G^ptsatka  mu  ka'na. 

In  the  month  of  heavily  it  snows, 
the  small  finger 

Tx6powatka  w^tko  d-ush  ;  kdna.  18 

In  the  thurob.raouth      is  frozen    the  lake;    it  is  snow* 

ing. 

Spdluishtka  kto'tsa  mu;  wdla  kshiiilgishtat. 

In  the  index-month        it  rains       much;         they        in  the  dance-house, 
dance 

TAt^elani  tsuani  luela  Nilaksi  Tsuyake'ksni. 

In  the  m  dfinger-       large  kill  :it  Xllaks        the  Liukville  Indians, 

month  suckers 

G4pts6lam  shin4ktishtka  ndsdksalsha  K6k6tat,  ka'shla  sa.  21 

Tn  the  ling-finupr  month  rlipy  take  Irtrgo        in  LoHt  Rivi  r,       (and)  s«t  Ipos. 
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NOTES. 


This  text  intends  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  various  occupations  of  the  uortheiu  tribe 
or  E-ukshikni  in  every  month  of  the  year,  and  is  partially  worded  in  a  form  which 
may  be  called  dramatic.  These  statements  are  not  always  arranged  in  logical  order, 
but  a  profusion  of  ethnologic  details  gives  intrinsic  value  to  them. 

The  months  of  the  M4klaks  year  do  not  coincide  with  the  months  of  our  calendar, 
for  they  extend  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next  one,  and  therefore  should  be  more 
properly  called  vioons  or  lunations.  Twelve  and  a  half  of  them  make  up  the  year,  and 
they  are  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  The  first  moon  of  their  year  begins 
on  the  first  new  moon  after  their  return  from  the  wokash-harvest  at  Klamath  Marsh, 
which  is  the  time  when  all  the  provisions  and  needful  articles  have  been  gathered  in 
for  the  winter.  Work  is  then  stopped  and  the  communal  dances  begin,  the  doctor- 
dances  as  well  as  those  conducted  by  the  chiefs,  and  everybody  participates  in  them 
except  those  who  are  out  hunting  in  the  mountains  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
This  mode  of  counting  the  moons  on  the  digits  was  once  popular,  but  on  account  of  its 
imperfections  it  is  now  forgotten  by  the  majority  of  the  ti'ibe.  Instead  of  it  they  reckon 
time  by  the  seasons  in  which  natural  products  are  harvested,  as:  udsaksa'mi,  "in  the 
big  sncker  time";  i-umii'mi,  "in  the  berry  season",  or  they  use  our  calendar  months. 

The  first  moon  mentioned  in  our  text,  g^ptche,  answers  generally  to  our  May. 
The  two  next  moons  are  counted  on  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  hand  not  used 
immediately  before ;  with  this  last  inoon  their  year  has  come  to  an  end.  The  next 
five  moons  arc  counted  again  on  the  digits  of  the  first  hand,  and  so  forth.  The  hnlf 
moon  making  up  their  full  year  is  not  accounted  for  in  this  text. 

74,  2.  Ktai=Tupakshi  is  a  locality  of  renown  in  the  folklore  of  the  Klamath  tribe. 
It  lies  near  the  confluence  of  Sprague  and  Williamson  Eivers,  on  the  property  of  an 
Indian  named  Tchelo;fins.  The  otilks  is  the  fishdam  (from  utila),  where  the  Indians 
wade  in  the  water  with  their  dip-nets  and  catch  the  fish  while  it  ascends  the  river  in 
spring-time  in  enormous  quantities.    This  fish-dam  does  not  reach  the  water's  surface. 

74,  2.  The  direct  object  of  liiela  is  kapto,  its  subject  mtiklaks  ho'ank. 

74,  3.  kdmalsh  paha  means :  they  dry  the  fish  which  they  have  just  caught  by 
exposing  it  to  the  sun  on  limbs  of  trees,  and  then  make  kamalsh  by  pounding  it. 
Kdmalsh  is  a  derivative  from  gama,  to  pound. 

74,  3.  ko-i/aga  is  identical  with  giiikaka;  derived  from  kui,  "away,  far  off"  ;  gui- 
■/JitGhka.  is;  to  start  out  annually  to  the  prairies  where  roots  etc.  are  harvested. 

74,  5.  saka  a  po'ks :  they  eat  sometimes  the  camass  raw,  but  only  at  the  time  when 
digging  it.    Bulbs,  roots,  pods,  chrjsalids  and  berries  are  gathered  by  women  only. 

74,  6.  paha  at  p. ;  this  is  equivalent  to  pahiitko  po'ks  iwidshat.  They  bake  the 
camass  and  put  it  in  their  caches  at  the  place  where  they  intend  to  stay  next  winter. 

74,  8.  shnikanua.  During  the  time  when  a  pause  is  made  in  the  gathcringiu'ocess, 
the  conjurer  carefully  watches  the  ripening  of  the  pods  not  yet  harvested  and  arranges 
public  dances.  When  the  sun  has  done  its  work,  he  solemnly  announces  it  to  tlie 
women,  and  tuey  go  to  work  again  in  their  canoes. 

74,  0.  shiulina.     From  the  preceding  we  should  expect  shiulinat,  lulinat. 

74,  10.  willisliik  is  the  generic  term  for  larger  kinds  of  i)rovisionsacks;  it  means 
here  a  sack  of  fifty  pounds  seed  or  grain,  while  the  w.'i;^oks  holds  hundred  pounds.  In 
paiasham:wd/oksh,  however,  the  latter  word  is  taken  in  its  generic  sense  of  sack,  bag. 
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All  these  difterent  kinds  of  sacks  or  bags  were  originally  made  of  bulrusli-stalks  (tule) 
and  the  tayash  wa^  made  of  straw. 

74, 11.  kaitua  nu  kii'ila.  The  sense  is  incomplete.  Probably  shayuakta  is  left  out : 
"I  do  not  know  of  any  in  the  whole  conntry",  kiida  often  standing  for  kiiilatat. 

74,  14.  awalues.  Tiiere  are  sex'eral  islands  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  vast 
extent  of  Klamath  Marsh,  but  only  one  is  meant  liere. 

74, 15.  wO'ns  ilktsat.  They  submerge  their  dug-outs  at  several  ])laces  on  the  beach, 
where  they  are  certain  to  tind  them  in  the  next  wokash-season. 

74,  17.  pi'la  wi'lda  (or  pila  willasli)  contains  perhaps  a  proper  name  of  a  locality, 
or  stands  in  connection  with  Toilkat,  "at  the  Eail-Pyramid";  wilhaslash  means  top, 
ai)ex.  The  stations  from  tlie  "  Ford  "  to  "  Bird's  Lookout "  are  passed  by  the  tribe  when 
they  return  home  with  the  lily-seed  harvest-crop.  "They  drop  the  rifle"  is:  they  take 
a  rest.  All  these  localities  are  either  on  tlie  ojjen  waters  of  KUiniath  JNIarsh  or  on 
Williamson  Eiver,  which  forms  its  outlet. 

75,  1.  iwi-idsha  wokash.  The  distance  between  Klamath  Marsh  and  the  William- 
sou  River  is  from  20  to  25  miles,  and  horses  carrying  w6kash  can  make  it  in  one  day. 
The  next  day  they  return  to  carry  another  load. 

75,  2.  n^toks  waituapk :  we  will  lie  over  one  day  to  let  oiu-  horses  rest,  or  recover 
from  the  swellings  on  their  backs.    Xatoks  stands  for  n^t  toks. 

75,  5.  klii-ads  is  probably  a  kind  of  wild  prunes.     See  Dictionary :  keldtch. 

75, 8.  widsika  iwam.  "  Some  are  ecouomical  with  their  own  berries,  and  prefer  not 
to  scatter  them  in  the  hands  of  others";  iwam,  huckleberry,  has  become  the  generic 
term  for  all  berries,  and  iumii'mi  is  "  berry-season'^. 

75, 11.  spu'klish  here  means  the  large  communal  sweat-house;  it  is  used  frequently 
for  dances  and  kshiuwal;^ishtat,  coutr.  kshiu'l;^ishtat  might  stand  instead  of  spiiklishtat. 

75,  11.  papia'na,  vocalic  dissimilation  for  papa-6na;  derived  from  pAn,  to  eat. 

75, 1.5.  ati'sh  etc.  "Heap  ye  up  that  hay  in  two  stacks,  which  must  have  a  lengthy, 
long-stretching,  and  not  a  high,  cone-shaped  form!"  For  heaping  u]>  long  stacks 
one  verb  is  here  used,  and  another  for  making  the  high,  round  ones. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  BALL'S  MARRIED  LIFE. 


GiVKX  BY  Dave  Hill,  Subchief,  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialkct. 

P61uk  ka'liak  sn^wads  t'shln.     Tsui  snawa'dshla  Panipiam  pii'-ia  lupi' ; 

Ball  be       withoat  n  wife  grew  up.         Then  hematTied  Piinipi'a        dauRliter    attiiat; 

tsui  wii'kala,  tsui  tata  mdntsak    mbusii'lan    gi.     Tsiii  kii'tsa,   tsi'ii  mbusii'- 

and     8ho  hail  a  balio,    ami       then      qiiiio  a  while       he  liveil  with  (her).  Then    he  left  (her),    ami         l.vwl  with 

alpgli  pan,  tsiii  pan  kdtsa  sissu'kiik  tsii'ssak.     Ndsh  wti'ka  sham  kliikd,  na'sh  3 

(her)  again,      and      ngaln  lofl  (her)     quarreling;       continually.  One  babe       to  them       died,         another 

tchia;  at  sa  sipl't;(a,  tsui  na's  shnawa'dshla  piiu  Ldtsam  pa'-ia;  wats  saw4na 

IlTed;      still  thoy     separated,       then       ono  he  married  nfter    L«iehaph's    danghter;    horeen       ho  gave 

(woman)  (thte) 
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sas  tankak.     Tsui  wiggatak  tchia,  tsui  wa'kala,  tsui   huk  miikak  k'laka. 

to  them  Eot  many.  Then  together         they  lived,    and       she  became        and         the  babe  died. 

mother, 

Tsui  hu'nk  pan  wutodsna,  tsiii  pan  nibusd-alpele.     Kii-idshi  liu'k  snaw(?ds; 

Then        her         attain       hegaveup,  and     again       lived  with  (ber).  Slischicvnas    (is)  that         woman; 

3  tsu'ssak  su'la  sha,  hissuaks  hti'k  wu'lantana:    ^'tam  mi'sli  setu'l;ia  kani.^ 

constantly      haggled      tbey.  hnsband  the  used  lo  ask  (hci) :  "(did)        with  you        consort        anybody? 

sa'gs'  ish,  ka-i  sa-i'shiank."     Tsi  sa  hiVn  ki  nanuk  spunii'ks;  tsui  si'ssuka 

tell  mf,  not  cimcealing."  So     they  said      eveiy  ni;;bt:  then       tbey  f « u  ht 

ua-aslit  giug\     Tsui  sa  ku-i  su'ta  pipelangshtan  stainas,  tsui  sa  kii-i  tchia. 

for  saying  ao.  And    they     embittered  miilDally  "hearts,  and      they  wretch-      lived. 

edly 

G  HiVmasht^giug  tiVmeni  lalaki  nji'-ul^a,  tumeni  huskiu'tankpele.     Tina 

On  this  subject  often         the  chiels         ruled.  many  times    made  theoj  live  tofielher  Onco 

again. 

snawads  huk  palla  hislmaks    m'na  shu'ldsisas    shato'I% ;    vu'nsatka  hunk 

woman  that      deceived         husband  her       (and)  with  a  soldier     copulated;  in  canoe  (shr) 

ska'na  pallank  sas  suldsamkshi.     Tsi  link  shu'ta  titnd  huk  snawii'ds;  tsui 

abstracting    from  to  the  troops.  Thus  acted        at  a  time    that 


awav 


9  lalaki  na'-ul^a  liu'nksht  Pii'lam  snavva'dsas ;  ktu'tsga  sa  huk  lalaki  sato- 

the  cbiefd         tried  that  Ball's  wife ;  cut  hair  off     they     the  chiefs       for  hav- 

lakst  su'ldsisas.     Tchui  pan  k^dsa  Paul ;  Waitangi'shash  tsi's  seto'1%  tankt. 

ingslept    with  soldier.  Then        again    left  (her)       Ball:        with  a  Warm  Spring  man      too       he  lodged         thm. 

Tsiii  pan  mbuse-alpla,  tsui  sas  wats  sk6kta  pan,  tsui  sha  pan  ak  sisso'ka ; 

And       again      he  lived  with  (her),      and         to      horses         he  paid       once      and       they     again  quarreled; 

them  over  more, 

12  at    sa    ku-i    hak    tsia   tsussak,  tsui    lalaki    panak   hu'skiutka.     Tsiii    pan 

they         wretchedly  lived  always,  and       the  chiefs    once  more       made  them  live  And         again 

together. 

mbu'se-alp'l,  tu'sh  spungdtgapele  E-ustat  tchf  pkshi  hunk  snawa'dsas.     Pu'l 

he  lived  with  (her),       ovrr  be  brought  back       onLakeahore         home  the  wife.  Ball 

there 

toks  lii'wi  himboks  tAnkt,  tcluii  lii'-i  lelktcha  tchi'ktchik  spu'nktchapaluk. 

hauled  lo^s  then,  and         there        abandoned  the  wagon  to  bring  (her)  back. 

15  Tsiii    spu'ntpampele,   tsiii    na'-ul/a    slia  pa'n,   spu'Ihi  sa  Pu'lash,   tsiii    sa 

And  he  brought  (her)  back,         and  tried  tbey      again,      imprisoned    they  Ball,  and  heand 

she 

s^okta   sas    pa'n   watch,    tsiii    sa    spunkampgle    pan,    tsiii    sa   ])an    hu'nk 

paid  them       once         horses,  and      they  sot  (him)  free  ^gain^       and       they    again 

more 

vsumsa'-alauk  tsia. 

marrying  lived. 

18  Wakak  tsik  sa  tchia,  ka-i  ni  tii'mgnat. 

How         since  they      have        not        I  learnt, 

lived, 

NOTES. 

Matrimouial  reverses  like  the  one  {riven  in  tbis  narrative  are  by  no  means  un- 
common amonjf  the  Klaniaths  of  the  present  day.  They  are  one  of  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  the  gradual  cmaru-ipation  of  the  females  from  tlie  former  lule  of  their 
brutal  luisbands  through  the  advent  of  the  whites,  and  also  oi'  the  obnoxious  and 
(•(irniptiiiu  neighborhood  of  tlic  soldiers  ;it  l-'ort  Klaniatli. 
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77,  L  The  uame  Pi'il  is  iiroiiouiiced  in  \  t'ly  differeut  ways,  aud  most  people  think 
it  is  the  EngUsh  name  Ball ;  Poluk  is  Po'l  hu'k ;  tchia,  "lived",  would  be  preferable  t« 
t'shin  in  this  connection. 

77,  -.  3.  kii'tsa,  ketsa  ^nopeiiy  means  to  cast  away :  here :  to  abandon,  leave ; 
almost  identical  with  wutodsna  oecuning  below,  78,  2. 

77,  i.  siiwdna  sas :  he  did  not  give  many  liorses  for  her  to  her  parents. 

78,  8.  pallank  sas.  This  shash  ])rop('rly  refers  to  P;imi)i  and  his  family,  for  Pnl's 
wife  took  the  dug-out  canoe  of  I'anipi  and  rowed  with  it  to  the  soldiers.  This  was  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Upper  Klaniatli  I^ake,  and  occurred  in  the  winter  of  lS7()-'77. 

78,  13.  E-nstat  is  the  location  of  tiie  old  agency  buildings  at  Kohdshti,  in  northciist 
corner  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake. 

78,  14.  hi'-i.  On  that  occasicm  Pall  left  his  wagon  in  the  midst  of  the  woods;  hi, 
lii-i  means  "on  tlie  ground". 

78.  1.5.  na'ul/a  sha  pa'n.  About  tlie  middle  of  September  1877  a  strong  escort  of 
Indians  brought  Ball  and  his  wife  to  the  "law-house"  at  the  Klamath  agency  to  be 
tried  by  the  chiefs.  A  delay  of  several  days  occurred  before  he  was  confronted  with 
the  judges,  and  during  the  time  he  was  imprisoned  at  the  "  skukum-honse",  a  strong  log 
cabin  at  the  agency  serving  as  jail.  He  is  still  a  very  young  man,  and  on  being- 
brought  there  he  was  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulders.  His 
father  is  an  Indian  from  the  Spokane  tribe,  and  Spukan  is  his  uame. 

78,  IG.  .s/6kta,  to  pay  a  fine;  to  be  fined  (by  the  chiefs).  See:  "Legal  Customs", 
62,  5. 
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Obtained  ix  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  from  Meswie  F^oben. 


E-ukshikni    sh4keluk    sbi-l'^aga    ydmnash,    watcii,    slciitash    tchish. 

The  Lake  peopb^         in  gnmbling  win  from  each  beads,  horses,  hiaolceta  also, 

other 

Vvi'iiip    shiilsheshlank ;    Idp    mii'meni,   s^ii'tasli    tchish    14pi    iidshek^ne. 

With  four       they  play  iht*  sticb-game ;    (there      thick  (sticks),      skin-covercil  also  two  slender, 

(sticks)  are)  two  sticks 

Ndsh^kansh    sha    s;{dtchashtka  shlin,  mu'menish    toksh    a    yiVshakenaiik  3 

At  the  slender  they      with  index  and  mid-       jiness,      at  the  thick  (ones)     however  (they)       with  index  finger 

(sticks)  die  finger 

shlin;  vii'ish  sha  kldtchnank  shlin,  t;{opowdtka  tch  lenauk  shim.     Wu'ishtka 

gness;         at  the     they    moving  hand  side-     guess,        wit li  the  thumb      also     making  a  they  guess         By  the  viiish 
vtiish  ways  Side  move      'at. 

toks  sha  na'shak   kshe'sh  wi-uka;    s^etchashtka    sha   lap  wi-uka  kshe'sh, 

they       only  one  counting-        (can)  win;        with  index  and  mid-       they       two  win  connting- 

stick  die  finger  slicks, 

yii'sh%ish  spelshisht.     Tchi'ii  sa  k(5li;wi  iiduiwisham  i'^aguk  n4nuk.  fi 

the  Index  having  put  for-  Then      they       stop,  from  the  losers         when  they    all  (stakes), 

ward.  "  have  won 
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II. 

£-ukshikni  wc'wanuish  sku'sha  pu'mam  tiitatka  lemdtcliat  ke'ltamank. 

Tbe  Klitmath  Lake  feinale3  play  a  game         beavers'        with  teeth,     onarnljbing         leltioff  (them; 

etoue  drop. 

Shiishmalua-kipksh  p'laltala   tut  ndnuk   nl'kualksht  la'p  kshe'sh  y4nkua. 

Where  ihe.y  are  marked  npsiiie  leoth  all  having  i'aUen,  two  checks  they  win. 

3  Kukaludk     taksli    takani'lkuk    gAxn,    tsiii    sta     na'sh    kshe'sh    winxa. 

Both  lemalo  (teeth)        (if)  falling  right  side       cume  down,      then       they  one  check  win. 

only  up 

L41akiak  tchish  takani'l;tuk  g^l^a?  hu'nkant  tchish  a  na'sli  wi-uka  kshe'sh. 

Both  male  (if)  faUinj;  right  aide        coiue       on  that  acconnt       also  one       (they)  gain         check. 

(tet'th)  only  '  np  down, 

Kshavviuasht  tiiksh  kaitua  wi-u;^ant;  tchiii  sha  nanuk  ht^slikush  shl-f^figuk 

Falling  unequally      however     nothing  they  win;  and       they  all  the  stakes         having  won  from 

each  other 

6  kel^wi.     Wewanuish  pila  sku'sha,  hihashuaksh  pil  shdkalsh. 

quit.  Women  only       play  (this  men  only  play  the  stick- 

game),  '      game. 

III. 

E-ukskiii  wewanuish  tclii'mma-uk  tinkauka  nanuk  shu($kush  sh^sham- 

The  Klamath  women  in  pla^i'ig  tchim-       run  forth  and    every  ojie    (willow-)  poles  hold- 

Lake  ma-ash  back, 

tchantk.     Pipelangshtant    yu'ashlank    tat^elam    shal^u^tgish   t(3wa   dnku, 

ing.  On  either  side  foe  fixing  b.ises         in  the  middle     of  the  atarting-pliices     (they)  sticks, 

plant 

9  tchiii    sha   wutu'wal;^a   shueko'shtka   tchimma-ash.       Kawu'tank   sha  vu- 

llien         they  throw  up  with  (their)  poles  the  game-string.  Having  caught  (it)      they    throw 

tii'dshna,  tchui  sha  tinshna  hatoktala,  shu'dshnuk  tchimma-ash  shiitualsha. 

(it  to  others),         then         they  run  over  there,        while  chasing  each         th^game-string  they  throw. 

other 

Tukni  wa'hlkish   wutii-ipele   shiwakuash  m'na ;  tchiii  sha  kludshna  leua, 

One  parly         the  poles  throw  back  to  the  girls  (on)  iheir        and        they  ran  off  rnn 

(side) ;  aside, 

12  shu'dshna  yu'ashtala  sha  tchiii. 

chase  each  other       to  the  bases       they       then. 

NOTES. 

I.  The  game  described  in  this  paragraph  is  played  with  fom-  shulsheslisticks.  From 
this  term  is  formed  a  denomiuative  verb,  shulsheshla :  to  play  the  stick-gauie.  It  is  a 
guessing  game,  and  the  guesses  are  made  known  by  putting  fingers  forward,  a  gesture 
which  is  called  sp61shna.  Hence  sp61shna,  sometimes  corrupted  into  sp(ildshna,  is  nsed 
as  a  term  equivalent  to  shidsh6shla,  to  play  the  stick-game;  and  a  third  verb  fur  this  i)as- 
time  is  shakalsha.    More  minute  descriptions  of  the  three  games  will  follow  elsewhere. 

79,  1.  shi-i'p^aga  is  the  reciprocal  form  of  i'^^aga  to  rein,  gain,  occurring  below. 
These  terms  maiidy  I'cfer  to  gains  made  in  gambling. 

79,  2.  shulsh(ishlank  stands  here  for  the  periphrastic  shulsh6shlank  gi,  or  the 
simple  shulsheshla.  Derived  from  shfilshesh,  and  this  fi-om  shula,  to  hand  over,  to  pass 
to  another. 

79,  2.  s;ju'tash,  not  to  be  confounded  with  skutash,  blanlet,  forms  apposition  to 
1dpi  ndshekiiue.  The  two  slender  gaine-sticks  are  wrapped  in  naiTow  strips  of  buck- 
skin leather  (skiita,  to  wrap  in). 
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79, 3.  s;^etcba,  to  extend  two  fingers,  ^  iz.  the  index  and  the  middle  finger;  the  instru- 
mental case  of  the  verbal  substantive,  s;^(;tchashtka  :  by  extending  these  two  fingers. 

79,  3.  shiin,  to  slioot,  to  shoot  forward,  to  hit ;  figuratively  used  for  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  hand  in  guessing  at  the  location  of  the  sticks  Ijing  under  the  tray  or 
l);Vhla.  yu'shakna,  yiishkgna,  or  yfi's;/a,  to  put  forward,  to  use  the  index  finger.  In 
this  game  that  finger  is  called  yu'sli;/ish,  and  not  by  its  usual  name,  sp^luish. 

79,  4.  vii'ish  is  the  location  of  the  thicker  sticks  coupled  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
thinner  ones  on  the  other;  the  gesture  for  guessing  at  it  is  to  make  a  side  motion  with 
the  hand,  thumb  included.  In  the  text,  the  sense  would  become  clearer  by  wording 
it  thus :  \-u'ish  sha  n^patka  t;fopowdtka  tch  l^nank  shlin,  "  they  guess  at  the  vuish, 
whirling  around  with  the  hand,  thumb  included."  Lena  is  to  peiibrm  a  circular 
motion ;  kU'itchna,  a  side  motion. 

79,  5.  s;^etchashtka  sha  Idp  wi-uka.  S^^tchashtka  collides  here  apparently  with 
yCi'sh/ish  spclshisht ;  it  seems  to  stand  for:  "they  win  two  checks,  if  they  have  guessed 
right  at  the  slender  sticks". 

79,  5.  wi-uka.  They  wui  one  (na'shak)  of  the  six  checks  or  counting-sticks,  if  the 
[)arty  opi)osite  did  not  guess  correctly. 

II.  To  i>lay  at  droi)ping  beavers'  teeth  (shku'sha)  is  the  subject  of  this  paragraph; 
the  game  itself  is  skushash.  The  foiu"  teeth  of  the  beaver  are  marked  for  this  game 
by  the  incision  of  parallel  lines  or  crosses  on  one  side,  and  a  small  piece  of  woolen  or 
other  cloth  is  inserted  into  the  hollow  to  prevent  breaks  in  falling.  The  two  longer  or 
ui)])er  teeth  of  the  beaver  are  called  the  male  (laki),  the  pair  of  lower  and  shorter  the  fe- 
male teeth  (gulo,  kulu;  distributive  form:  kukalu).  The  teeth  are  dropped  on  a  hard, 
le^■el  substance,  as  a  metate  or  grinding  stone,  to  make  them  lie  flat.  The  marked 
side  of  the  teeth  wins,  if  it  is  turned  uj)  after  dropping.  The  teeth  of  the  woodchuck 
(mu-i,  indi)  serve  for  the  same  lairjiose. 

80,  li.  Shushmalua:kipksh  stands  for  shushmaluash=gipshtka  or  =gipkashtka,  the 
instrumental  case  of  the  participle  gitko,  possessed  of :  "(if  they  fall  down)  on  that 
side,  where  each  is  possessed  of  marks"  (shiimaluash). 

80,  2-4.  kshe'sh.  In  this  game  of  beavers'  teeth  (pumam  tiit),  or  woodchucks'  teeth 
(mi'iyam  tiit)  they  use  twelve  check-sticks  to  count  their  gains  with.  The  game  is 
played  by  two  ]iersons,  or  by  two  partners  on  each  side. 

80,  ").  Kshawinasht  tuksh.  Kshawina  means  several  teeth  to  fall  do\vn,  but,  as  the 
l)reflx  ksh-  indicates,  only  07ie  tooth  with  the  marked  or  winning  side  up. 

III.  The  tchiramdash  game  is  played  almost  exclusively  by  females.  The  tchim- 
maash  is  a  string  about  2-3  feet  long,  to  the  ends  of  which  sticks  or  pieces  of  cloth  are 
tied;  it  is  taken  up  and  thrown  forward  by  two  flexible  willow  rods  (shu^kush,  w4'hl- 
kish)  to  playmates,  who  di\ide  themselves  into  two  parties.  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  game,  two  limits  (yilash)  are  meted  out  on  the  ground,  which  serve  as 
bases.    Both  of  them  are  located  between  the  lines  of  starting  (shal^u^tgish). 

80,  7.  shu(;kush :  two  poles;  players  hold  one  of  them  in  each  hand. 
80,  9.  Kawd'tank  refers  to  the  playmates  of  the  opposite  party,  who  are  bound  to 
catch  the  flying  tchimmfi-ash. 

80,  11.  shiwdkuash  seems  to  be  a  dissimilation  of  shiw&ka-ash. 
80,  11.  kiudshna  16na,  or  better:  kiudshnank  Ic'^na. 
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SWEAT-LODGES. 


Given  in  the  Klamath  Lake  DiAiiEcr  i»y  Minxie  Froben. 


fi-ukshkni  Mpa  spu'klish  gitko.     Kiikiuk  k6lek4pkash  spu'klishla  y^- 

Tbe  La^e  people      two       sweat-lodges        have.  To  weep  over        the  deceased         they  build  sweat*      dig- 

(kinds  of)  lodges 

pank  kafla ;  stutilantko  spu'klish,  kaila  waltcbdtko.     Spu'klish  a  sha  shu'ta 

f^ng  up  the  groaod;        are  roofed  (these)  sweat-        with  covered.  (Another)  swent-        they        build 

lodges,  earth  lodge 

3  ku(i-utch,  kitchikan'sli  stin^ga-shitko ;  sku'tash  a  waldsha  ispu'klishtat  tata- 

of  willows,  a  little  cabin  looking  like;  blankets  they  spread    over  the  sweating-     when 

lodge 

tak  s6  spukliA.     T4tataks  a  hu'nk  weas  liila,  tatiitaks  a  hislmaksh  tchimena, 

in  it   they       sweat.  Whenever  children     died,  or  when  a  hnsband  became  wid- 

ower, 

snawedsh  wt^nuitk,  ku'ki  kglekAtko,  spu'klitcha  tumi  shashamoks461atko ; 

(or)  the  wife       (is)  widowed,       they       for  cause  of  death,        go  sweating  many  relatives  who  have 

weep  "  lost; 

6  tiinepni  waitash  tchik  sa  hu'nk  spu'klia.     Shiulakiank  a  sha  kt^i  hiiyuka 

five  days  then      they  swent.  Gathering  they    stones,      (they)  heat 

(them) 

skoilakuapkuk;    hutoks    ktai    ka-i  tata    spukliu't'huish.       Spuklisb    lupia 

to  heap  Ihera  up  (after  those  stones  never  having  been  used  for  Sweat-lodge        in  trout 

nse) ;  sweating.  of 

hiiyuka;  kdlpka  a    at,    llhiat    atui,  kidshna  ai  i  ambu,  kliulala.     Spu'kh  a 

they  heat  heated   (being)  wheu,  they  bring   at  once,        pour  on     water,         sprinkle.  Sweat    then 

(them) ;  (them)  inside  them 

9  sha  tumgni  '^hours'';  kelpkiik  g4ka  shualkoltchuk  p^niak  ko'ks  pepe-udsbak 

they        several  hours;  being  quite         they         (and)  to  cool  them-        without       dress       only  to  go  bathing 

warmed  up        leave  selves  off 

^wagatat,    k6ketat,     e-ush    wigata.       Spukli-uapka    ma'utcb.       Sbp6tuok 

in  a  spring,  river,  lake  close  by.  They  will  sweat  for  long  hours.  To  make  them- 

.sc^lves  strong 

i-ak^wa  kapka,  sku'tawia  sha  w^wakag  knu'kstga.     Ndsbietchatka  knu'ks 

they  bend    youngpioe-  (thej')  tie  together  they      small  brush-  with  ropes.  Of  (willow-)bjrk  the  ropes 

down  trees,  wood 

12  a  sha  shushata.     Gatpampglank  shkoshkfl;ja  ktaktiag  hu'shkankok  kfile- 

they  make.  On  going  home  they  heap  up  into         smallstones         in  remembrance  of  tho 

kdpkasb,  ktd-i  shushuankaptcha  i'hiank. 

(iQ&a,  stones  of  equal  size  selecting. 

NOTES. 

No  Klamath  or  Modoc  sweat-lodge  can  be  inoperly  called  a  sweat-ftouse,  as  is  the 
cu.stom  throughout  the  West.  One  kiud  of  these  lodges,  intended  lor  the  use  of  mourn- 
ers only,  are  solid  structures,  almost  underground ;  three  of  them  are  now  in  existence, 
all  believed  to  be  the  gift  of  the  i)riiicii)al  national  deity.  Sudatories  of  tlif  oilier 
Uiud  are  found  uear  e\-erv  ludiau  lodue.  imd  consist  of  ;i  few  wiliow  lods  .stiu^k  inlo 
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the  jiTouiid,  both  ends  being  bent  over.     The  process  gone  through  while  sweating  is 
the  same  in  both  kinds  of  lodges,  with  the  only  diflerence  as  to  time.     The  ceremonies 
meutioued  82,  4-13.,  all  refer  to  sweating  in  the  mourners'  sweat-lodges.    The  siida 
tories  of  the  Oregonians  have  no  analogy  with  the  estiifas  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico,  as  far  as  their  construction  is  concerned.    Cf.  N'ot^^  to  70,  1.  75,  11. 

82,  1.  lapa  spiVklish,  two  sweat-lodges,  stands  for  two  kinds  of  sweatlndges. 

82,.").  shashiimoks  loJatko  forms  one  compound  word:  one  who,  or:  those  who 
have  lost  rehitivcs  by  death;  cf.  ptish^lulsh,  pgish=lidsh;  hishudkga  ptish^ulatk,  mah- 
orphan  whose  father  has  died.  In  the  same  manner,  kelek^tko  stands  here  as  a  jiar- 
ticiijle  referring  siuuiltaneouslj'  to  hishuaksh  and  to  suawedsh  w^nuitk,  and  can  be 
rendered  by  "^ez-eflctrf".  Shashamoks,  distr.  form  of  shd-amoks,  is  often  pronounced 
sheshdmaks.  Tumi  etc.  means,  that  niany  others  accompany  to  the  sweat-lodge,  into 
which  about  six  persons  can  crowd  themselves,  bereaved  husbands,  wives  or  parents, 
because  the  deceased  were  related  to  them.    Cf.  le'pk'le;^a,  le'pk'lekatko. 

82,  6.  Shiulakiank  etc.  For  developing  steam  the  natives  collect  only  such  stones 
for  heating  as  are  neither  too  large  nor  too  small ;  a  medimn  size  seeming  most  appro- 
priate for  concentrating  the  largest  amount  of  heat.  The  old  sweat-lodges  are  sur- 
rounded with  large  accumulations  of  stones  which,  to  judge  fioin  their  blackened 
exterior,  have  served  the  purpose  of  generating  steam ;  they  weigh  not  over  3  to  5 
pounds  in  the  average,  and  in  the  vicinitj'  travelers  discover  many  smaU  cairns,  not 
over  four  feet  high,  and  others  lying  in  ruins.  The  shrubbery  around  the  sudatory 
is  in  many  localities  tied  up  with  willow  wisps  and  ropes. 

82,  10.  Spukliu^pka  uui'utch  means  that  the  sweating-process  is  repeated  maay 
times  diuing  the  five  days  of  observance ;  they  sweat  at  least  twice  a  day. 
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LAMENT  OVER  A  WIFE'S  LOSS. 


Obtaused  FiioJi  Dave  Hii.i-  ix  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


Sndweds    k'lekd.     Tsui  tsik    shp6tu    hissudksuk,   pa'wa   tsiii,    pa'nS 

A  wife  dies.  Upon  this  gtieugibeim    (lierj  biisbaad  alono,     plunges        Iheii,         again 

liiniself 

mAkiial,   sta-6tauk  kaitua  pdt ;   tsiii  tiiti';^  yainatat  tu'tshna.     Tsiii  shlaa 

camps  uDt,  fumisheil  iiothiug        eatf;        t'uen  (he)  dreams,  on  the  mount-       he  dozes.  Then         lie  sees 

(and)  alus 

mdklaks,  tuti'%  Imnk  nd-asht ;  tsiii  ga'mpgle  Mdsashtat,  tsiii  psi'n  hiishti'k-  3 

people,  dreams         (lie)  thus;  then         he  returns  to  (his)  lodge.         and      1 1  nifiht  he  frequently 

tamna,  tsiii  shla'popk,  tsiii  at  shlii'popk  siunoti'sh  tchkash.     Tsiii  at  shui'sh 

dreams,  and         has  visiuus,         and    then   he  has  liallnci-       nl  (Tcuiale)  also.  And  magiosongs 

natiuiitt  cliomses 

M'k  iia'slrt  ki:  "  tcba'keli  gdkanuapka,  siiuiat  tsiik  at  gdka  tchdkfile"!  tsiii 

these        ihus       say:  "  Idood  wiU  come  up  tu  the      In  time  comes  np        Mnod"!  then 

lliiuat 
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liuk  tch(-ker  a  gepka.     Tsui  wcwan'sh  gulf  wino'tuish;  shashuaki'sh  tclii'sli, 

thf  blood  comes  np.  Then  women  enter     who  form  chorns;    people  who  call  the  too, 

conjurer 

lutatki'sh    tchlsh,    shuashudktchish   naatchatgi'sh   tchish   gull'   Mtchashtat 

the  song-repeater        too,  bewailers,  listeners  also  enter  lodge 

3  m'na. 

his. 

NOTES. 

The  ascetic  performances  and  ceremonies  here  described  are  going  into  disuse  at 
the  present  time.  When  they  were  fully  observed,  the  bereaved  husband  wandered 
alone  through  the  woods  and  wilds  (spotu)  for  five  days,  but  to  the  widow  these  ob- 
servances extended  over  a  shorter  time.  For  this  purpose  both  sexes  wore  warm 
clothing,  but  took  to  worn-out  blankets  or  old  articles  of  raiment,  and  used  wisi)s  of 
the  serviceberry-bush  as  belts. 

83, 1.  shpotu :  strong  and  unusual  bodily  exercise,  running  up  hill,  plunging  etc. 
was  and  is  still  considered  beneficial  to  the  body,  and  is  much  in  favor  with  the 
Indians.     Cf.  82,  10. 11. 

83, 1.  hissu4ksuk  for  hishuaksh  ak ;  the  husband  alone,  not  in  company  of  others ; 
pii'ue  for  pii'u  a,  pen  a,  cf.  4t6nen  for  i'lt  a  iien ;  aud  se  for  sha,  they,  82,  4. 

83,  2.  ka-itua  pat  or  p'4t:  he  eats  nothing  at  the  time  while  wandering;  pauk, 
p'iink  might  stand  here  instead  of  piit;  tu'tshna :  for  dozing  they  did  not  lie  down,  but 
tried  to  catch  a  little  sleep  while  walkiug  and  wanderiug. 

83,  2.  shla;'),  aud  tchdkele  83,  5,  forms  sometimes  used  in  conversation  instead  of 
shlaii,  shlek ;  tchii'kiSle,  tch^kgli.    Cf.  ydka  for  yii'ka,  yeka :  Ifote  to  16,  10. 

83,  3.  hushti'ktamna;  the  sutfix  -tamna  shows  that  pshin  stands  for  n4nuk  pshi'n 
gi'sh:  "nightly,  every  night." 

83,  4.  siuno'tish  and  shui'sh  are  both  tamdnuash-sougs,  but  of  a  different  character. 
See  Dictionary.  Shlii'popka :  he  sees  in  his  dreams  what  he  has  heard  mentioned  in 
the  songs.  To  sing  or  repeat  songs  started  by  the  conjurer  devolves  almost  exclusively 
on  the  women  present  at  the  ceremony. 

83,  5.  sumat:  into  the  mouth;  their  blood,  disturbed  by  the  constant  excitement 
produced  by  the  night  rambles,  ascends  to  the  throat,  and  is  sometimes  spit  out  by 
them. 

84,  2.  shuashudktchish.  By  their  loud  aud  uoisy  lainentatious  (shuaktcha,  to  cry, 
to  weep)  they  expect  to  avert  from  the  bereaved  husband  the  eflects  of  the  tamannash- 
spell  (shui'sh)  which  he  has  seen  in  his  dreams. 

84,  2.  matchAtgish :  those  UstenLng  to  the  words  uttered  by  the  conjurer  and  bis 
repeater  or  expounder ;  they  are  of  both  sexes  and  also  act  as  bewailers. 
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CREMATION  OF  THE  DEAD. 


Obtaiked  from  J.  C.  D.  Riddle  in  the  Modoc  Dialect. 


fi-ukshikni  Mo'dokni  tutenepni  wait61an  kgl^ksht  vumf.     At  idshi'sht 

The  Klamath        (nnd)  Modocs         on  the  fifth  (lav  after  decease  bury.  When  brimring  ont 

Luljes  (the  bnilies) 

la'pi  g^na  tidsh  shutedslinoka.     At  gdtpamnan  kailatat  wawAl;ja  wawafha 

two    50  (ahead),     well         to  m.ike  (all)  re.idy.         Then      having  arrived     on  the  ground  they  6it  down       (and)  wait 
(men) 

kelekApkash  itpano'pkasht.     Skentanapkash  at  itpan5'pkasht   kshet'lazip-  3 

the  dead  person  to  be  brought.  Sewed  np  for  transportation  (and)  lied  triuis- 

kash  wdtclitat  at  tchpinu'tat  itpa.     Hekshatlekitko  k'lexapkash  lupi'  watch 

versely        on  a  horse  to  the  burying-       tljey  Cirrying  transversely  the  deceased         ahead     the  horse 

ground  bring. 

gena;    k'lezapkani  ndnuk  slia-amoksh  tapi'   galanipaga. 

marches;         of  the  deceased  all  relations  behind        follow  in  a  file. 

Tankni  maklaks  ksh(jl%a  k'lekapkash,  wdtch  sliiiika,  kshawal  at  hunk  6 

The  ancient       Indiana  laid  down  the  corpse,  the  horse   they  killed,     deposited      then        the 

k'lek4pkash    anko    kedshhikstat,    watch    hunk    tchiii    kted^ga,    wdtcham 

deceased  of  wood  on  a  pile,  the  horse  then  cat  np,  the  horse's 

tchu'leks  nanukash  k'lekapkash  i'dsh/a.     Lakiam  tpewash  vunl'pi  hihas- 

flesh  all  over  the  corpse  strewtd.  Chief's  by  orders  four 

sudtch^ash    luloksh    shnuitdmpka.     Pipeh'intan   hielual6yan    shnuitdmpka  9 

men  the  fire  were  keeping  up.  On  both  sides  standing  by  they  kopt  (it)  np 

tchiVshak  pitchash  tchek,  tchui  sha  k'ldwi.     Lu'luksh  shpftcht  tchiii  t%Alam 

constantly,  it  went  ont       until,  then         they         qnit.  The  fire  being  out         then      in  the  midst 

hlkslakshtat  hibdna,  lukslaksh  ndwisht  tclii'.sh  sheke'lke,  kaila  kC'la-unau 

of  the  ashes         (a  hole)  they        the  ashes,  the  remains  .ilso  they  raked  into      earth        throwing  over 

dug,  (it). 

tchui  ktd-i  Ikappa.     Vumi-ii'lan  n4nuk   tchi'shtala  kikantchampgle.     Ge-  12 

then        stones     (they)  piled  After  burial  all  towards  home       they  marched  back  single  Hav- 

up.  file- 

luipgilp'lin   p'nii'lam  tchi'-ishtat  k'lekdpkam  tchi'sh  shnel^an  tchiii  nanuk 

ing  retnmcd  to  their  settlement,  of  deccised  the  lodge      burning  down        then  all 

maklaks   shem4shla.      K'lekApkam  tchfwishtat  ktai  Itilktcha;    k'lezapkam 

Indians         removed  elsewhere.  Of  deceased  on  the  late  dwell-     stones        they  left;  of  deceased 

ing-place 

sha-amoksh  hiidaktiia  geno'ga  kt4-i  h4dakt  nutola'ktcha.  15 

(any)  relative  by  this  spot  passing        a  stone  on  it  threw. 

Ha   kani   tii'ma   weweshAltko   k'l^;fa,    pen   hiinkelam   wd-ash   k'ldka 

if     somebody      much    '        offspring-having  died,  again  hl«  .hildren      after  deittli 

hat6kt()k  htink  vilml' ;  ndnka  atf  fdshnan  liataktok  pen  viinii'. 

right  there       them      thev  burie<l ;     some        fioui      biinginp         at  this  very       again  I  hey  buried. 

afar        (them)  »pot 
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IfTOTES. 

Cremating  the  dead  is  a  practice  which  was  abolished  by  the  chiefs  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  reservation  in  or  about  186S.  At  the  Indian  graveyard  north  of  the  Wil- 
liamson Eiver  a  hill  of  12  feet  altitude,  where  the  corpses  of  Indians  of  the  Klamath 
Lake  (not  Modoc)  chieftaincy  were  burnt,  is  still  visible  and  untouched  since  then. 
With  the  exception  of  the  sentence  from  SkentauApkash  to  itpa,  the  first  ]»aragraph 
refers  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  former  mode  of  funeral,  while  the  second  describes 
the  ancient  mode  of  cremation.  Cremation  prevailed  also  among  the  Snake  and  Pai-Uta 
Indians,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Maklaks ;  cf.  Ur.  W.  T.  Hoffman,  Pahute  Crema- 
tion ;  Ci'ematiou  among  the  Digger  Indians,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Philosophical 
Soc,  Philadelphia;  vol.  XIV,  p.  297  sq.,  414  sq.,  (1870).  According  to  Stephen  Powers, 
cremation  prevailed  among  the  Pomos  of  Northern  California,  west  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  and  the  Erio,  a  tribe  living  at  the  mouth  of  Kussian  Eiver,  believe  that  all 
deceased  Indians  will  become  grizzly  bears  if  not  disposed  of  in  this  manner.  The 
Indians  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Middle  and  Lower  Columbia  Eiver  placed  their  dead 
on  platforms  erected  on  hills,  or  into  the  canoes  of  which  they  had  been  the  owners;  the 
Kalapuyas  on  both  sides  of  the  Willamet  Eiver  biuied  their  dead  by  inhumation. 

Oiu-  notice  makes  no  mention  of  the  mourning  ceremony  among  the  Modocs,  by 
which  widows  had  their  long  hair  cut  off  at  the  funeral  of  their  husbands,  then  dripped 
the  resin  from  the  pyre,  liquefied  I)y  the  heat,  upon  their  bared  heads,  vowing  not  to 
many  again  before  this  ghastly  head-cover  had  worn  otf  by  length  of  time.  The 
Modocs  cremated  their  dead  on  any  day  frnin  the  first  to  the  fifth  day  after  decease, 
according  to  choice. 

85,  1.  tutenepni.  Uere  we  have  again  the  sacred  number  five  occurring  so  often 
in  the  traditions,  myths  and  customs  of  the  Oregouian  tribes.    Cf.  70,  1.  .3.  82,  li.  88,  4. 

85,  1.  Instead  of  idsha  may  be  used  Klamath  Lake  il;<'a  [or  nv.i)  lulukshaldshuk, 
to  bring  out  for  cremation.  The  northern  dialect  uses  vumi  only  in  the  sense  of  putting 
dried  provisions  into  the  ground.    A  funeral  is  ilktcha  in  the  Modoc  dialect. 

85,2.  shutedshna:  they  remove  obstacles  upon  the  road  or  trail,  such  as  fallen 
trees  or  logs;  they  clear  the  i)assage.  kailatat  means  here  the  same  as  tchpinu'tat, 
85,  4. 

85,  2.  wawaiha.  Another  form  of  the  verb  waiha  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Modoc 
dialect :  wawaiha ;  its  disti-ibutive  form :  wawa waiha. 

85,  'y.  itpano'pkasht  is  the  synizesis  of  itpauuapkasht. 

85,  0.  Tankni ;  the  term  ma'ntchni  is  often  used  instead. 

85,  7.  iinko  for  ankuam  kedshlAkstat. 

85,  10.  pitchash  for  Klamath  Lake  pitchkash,  "until  it  has  gone  out". 

85,  1 1.  Modoc  hib6na  or  ipena  for  the  Klamath  Lake  y6pa.  yepoua :  to  dig  a  hole. 

85,  11.  n6wisht.  Of  this  term  the  original  meaning  seems  to  be  '-thrown  by  hand 
into  the  air",  a  manipulation  resorted  to  by  some  Indians,  though  not  here,  with  the 
burnt  ashes  of  the  deceased. 

85,  12.  lkiii)i)a.  These  piles  of  stones  evidently  were,  as  well  as  the  piles  erected 
on  the  spot  of  the  burnt  lodge,  intended  as  monuments  of  the  deceased.  These  cau-ns 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  old  Modoc  country  at  the  present  time. 

85,  10.  pen  hunkelam  etc.  Pen  introduces  the  verb  vumi',  and  k'leka  is  a  verb  co- 
ordinate to  vumi' :  "  his  ciiiidren  die,  right  there  again  they  bury  them." 
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PRESENT  MODE  OF  INHUMATION. 


GivEX  nv  Minnie  Froben  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Piaf.ect. 


Hislnxakshash  snawedshasli  gintak  k'le'ksht  tchiii  sha  hu'nk  b6xtka 

Male  or  female  upon  Laving  died         then        they     (himorher)  io  a  cofSn 

Islia  hunkantka  waltashtka  Ampka  waitolank  tchisli.     Papkasliti   shu'tank 

bnry  on  the  same  day  or  one  day  past  also.  Of  lumber        they  are  mak- 

box,  shnutchlu'ktagiank    kayak    tadsh    talakank    Bushtiuam=sliitko.      Pii-  3 

acoffln,  planitig  (ill.  not  however     thev  are  paint-         in  the  American  shape.  Small 

ing  (it) 

jiakuak    gi'ntak    a    sha   n/inuktua  llp^ota,    shul6tish    gintak,   kinfi'    tchi'sh, 

Urinkinfj-caps  thereupon  they       of  everv  kind      bury  with  clothing  hereupon,     skull  cap.s  too, 

(hira). 


yamnash  tchlsh,  tAlatoks  kd-i.     Ha'  nen  wa'g'n  ka'git,  watchatka  sha  hu'uk 

beads  too,  but  money       not.  If  a  wagon      is  not  on  on  horse.s  they       them 

hand, 

enank  I'l^tcha.       Til'mi    shasha'moks    ilks%e'ni    sliash,  tiimi    wdwanuish  fi 


tchi'sh,    hihaspuiiksh    tchi'sh,    ka-i    tataksni,    gashaktsina    shash    ilks;^e'ni. 

too,  men  also,  (hut)  no        children.  follow  them  to  grave. 

llksgish  yt'pontk  tu'aep  nadshgshapt  pe'tch  ati  ginte'gatk. 

The  graves  are  dug  five  (or)  fcix  feet         deep    into  the  ground 

going. 

Wa'g'n  a  lu'pi  gena  ilks^eni,  shashanioks  tchi'k   ki'nshaksna;   hu'd-  9 

The  wagon  lirst  goes         to  the  grave,  relatives  hereupon  walk  in  file ;  those 

shatoks    atikni    gatpa,    wdtchatka    gatpa.     Ilksh^e'ni   a    sha    slmiika   ne'p 

who  from  afar         come.  on  horses  come.  At  the  grave  they  seize  by  the 

hand 

k'hikapkash,   a  tchiks  liii'nk  nnegank  kt^lua  kiiila  il^nk,  tanktak  tchiksh 

the  deceased,  then  him  lowering  fill  np      the  earth     to  bury    simnlt;iiieounl\-        also 

(him), 

a  hu'nk  hiatpishluk  shiiina.     Gakiamnank  tu'k  sha  t^alanitana  gri"hliank  12 

over  him  for  mourning         they  sing.  Forming  .-v  circle       from  it    they    through  the  midille  passing 

shnu'ka  st^hipksh  ne'p,  lupi'tal  tchi'k  sha  g^kampele;  tehshtoks  wudAmatko 

shake  (hisl  right  hau<l.      to  the  first         then       thev     '        return;  (his)  face  is  covered 

place 

handkerchipatka:   "Tcha  shdkug  mi'sh  nu  shniika  ne'p;  tcliA  at  tchi'  m'sh 

by  a  handkerchief :  ''Now        to  bid  good       to  yoa       1      .shake  (seize)    band;         now  thns       to  you 

bye 

uu  shdka  gen  waitash ;  g^na  mi  at  huki'sh  ! "  15 

I      bid  fare-      this  day;  ^one  is   your  spirit!" 

well 

Titatnatoks  flags  maklaks  ki'utchna  ilks^eni  wii'ginat;  shashAmoksli 

Sometimes  Hags         an  Indian  sticks  up  at  the  grave     on  the  wagon;  the  relatives 

h'lp  ki'mbaks  gashaktchna,  wewanuish  nasli  ki'mbaks,  hihashuaksh  tchi'sh 

in  two  files  follow,  the  women  irii>ne  tile,  the  males  loo 
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ndsh  tunsliish.     Na'sh  kaflatoks  nadsMshak  tchpi'uualank,  nAnuk  titads- 

in  ooe  row.  On  one  ^onnd  all  together  th6\  are  bnrylng,  every        provided 

%dtko  pil  I'lktch  spushpaktchAmpka,  shushtedsh/dtko  wdshash  wuwatudp- 

with  boards  grave  they  make  moand-shapet),  fenced  in  prairie-wolvea  to  keep 

3  kasht  kd-utchishash  tchi'sh.     K4-i  ma'ntch  gitko    sha   liu'nk   spu'klitcha 

otf  grey  wolvea  alao.  S'ot  long  after  this  they  go  to  sweat 

tutenapni  waitash.     Wtitch  a  luluagsh  tchi'sh  kd-i  tat4  ma'ntch  ginkanka 

for  five  (lays.  Horses  slaves  also  no  longer  they  bi  ing 

there 

lu^lkish,  m'ndtoks  sha  wdtch  shdshatui  shkutashtat  I'l^Cxtchluk. 

to  kill,         bnt  hiH  own       they       horses  tradeoff  for  blankets  to  bury  hini  in. 

j^OTES. 

This  short  notice  describes  a  fuueral  (isha)  of  the  Klamatli  Lake  tribe  in  the  mode 
as  adopted  from  the  Americans  not  long  after  the  ti'eaty  of  1804,  when  cremation  of 
bodies  was  abolished.  Whatsoever  of  the  ancient  customs  in  disposing  of  the  dead  i.s 
still  observed,  the  reader  will  easily  gather  from  the  present  sketch. 

87,  3.  talaka  means  to  go  forth  and  back  with  the  hand ;  hence  to  rub  with  the 
l)aliii  of  the  hand,  to  rub  paint  on,  to  paint. 

87,  5.  Ha'  nen  wa'g'n.  In  this  connecion  they  can  also  say:  hii'  nem  wii'g'n;  and 
lor  wAtchatka:  watchetka. 

87, 11.  tanktak,  in  tliis  connection,  is  a  compound  of  tiinkt  and  ak,  not  of  ti'ink  and 
tak:  "just  at  that  time." 

87,  17.  lap  kimbaks  gashaktchua :  they  follow  the  corpse,  which  is  placed  on  the 
wagon,  in  two  files  on  horseback;  kimbaks  is  apposition  to  shashdmoks. 

88,  1.  Na'sh  etc.  The  appearance  of  theix"  graveyard  (tchpinu)  near  the  William- 
son River  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  our  cemeteries ;  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods.    For  titads;f4tko  see  Dictionary. 


FUNERAL  OF  WARRIORS. 


Given  ix  the  Klaiiath  Lake  Diaiect  by  "Sergeant"  Mougan,  an  Indian  from  Kohashti. 


6  Nfshta    ha'ma   mu'kash    t^u'tp^uk:    "mdklaks   k'la'k!"       Tsiii    gdtpa 

All  njfiht        screeches      the  big  owl  presaging:  "people  die!"  Then  come 

Ions 

maklaks  ktakU'sh,  tsiii  shneshual/6'ta  hushts6zok.     Nas  wipka  hu  ambotat, 

men  parflesh-  and       while  burning  down  ronrilei-  tbey.  One       escaped  into  the  water, 

cuirassed,  lodges  (man) 

tsiii  shti'ldshna  tii'  sa-ainoksdmkshi  m'na ;  gen4  shti'ldslinuk.     Tsiii  g^pka 

anil  lejHMted  over  at  relative's  house  his:  be  went       to  annonnco.  Then        came 

there  (I  here) 

n  tunii'  maklaks  wa-u'htakiug;  tsiii  shen6tank  ge'kshta  ti'inip  hushts6z  shen6- 

niany  people  to  disperse  (llii  in) :         and        while  fighting      on  one  side  live         were  killed  in 

tankok.     Ge'kshta  tchkash  hushts6;ja  turn,  ndnka  gdna  ka'ktsnuk  vt^'shxik ; 

battle.  Onnlhersido  also  were  killed         many,        Home         stBrted       to  run  away  from  fear: 
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tsiii  sha  shiu'lgip'l  ts6;{apksh,  tsiii  sa  dnkuala  tu'm,  tsiii  sa  kshu'iwal  lu'- 

then    they  collected  tbe  fallen,  aud     tbej-      cut  limbs         many,       and     they   laid  on  the  pyro        to 

(of  trees) 

lukshaluapkug.     Tsiii  sa  nutd  hu'k,  ndnuktua  mita ;  pualdla  sha  liu'nkglam 

cremate  (him).  Then    they    fired         it,  the  whole  they  cast  into      they  his 

fired ; 

tu'kanksh.     Stut;fishla  sha  yutdtkug ;  k'l^ksht  shtiit/ishla.     At  hu'k  n^nuk  3 

quiver.  SoiTowfuUy  wept    they      in  mourning;  at  his  death  they  wept.  ^ow     that        whole 

natspka    tchulii'ks,    at    sa    nauuk    gii'inbele    161okshaltkuk.     Gatpampgle 

wasbnmtup  body,  then    they  all  returned  from  cremating.  They  came  back 

tchi'shtat  shishdshka  sha  Idk  hu'k  snawedsh  hu'nkelam  wen6ya;  hissuAksh 

to  homea  (and)  cut  off        they    hair  to  wife  his,  who  was  busb.ind 

widowed ; 

m'na  k'ldksht  wen6ya.      Shtie  shupel6ka  niVss  wenoyuk,  tsiii  spiikhtch.  G 

her         havincdieil      she  became  liesin  .>ihe  laid  on  (lior)       because  widowed,    then       went  sweating." 

widow.  bead 

Tiinipni  spiikeh,  k'la'wi  at ;  at  gii'mbele,  kiji'm  pan.     At  gii'tak. 

Five  (days)    she  sweated,      stopped    then;    and  returned  home,  (and)  fish     ate.  That's  the  end. 

IS'OTES. 

The  style  of  this  little  piece  is  fur  from  what  we  would  call  accomplished,  and  of 
incongruencies  and  unnecessary  repetitions  there  are  a,  score.  The  fight  in  wliich  the 
five  warriors  were  killed  is  imputed  to  the  presaging,  night-long  cry  of  an  ear-owl,  and 
in  ancient  times  Indians  seem  to  have  been  justified  by  universal  custom  in  attacking 
and  killing  their  neighbors  if  an  owl  or  raven  wa.s  vociferating  at  night  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  lodge  or  lodges  of  these  unfortunate  jieople. 

88,  7.  hushts6;^ok  for  hushtso/a  huk. 

88,  y.  10.  husht.s6/a  is  used  here  in  an  active  sense,  but  i.s  better  translated  by  the 
passive  form. 

89,  1.  kshiiiwala  has  for  direct  object  ts6;^apksh,  the  dead  bod.v.  For  the  same 
operation  the  vei'b  kshilwala,  kshiiwal  is  also  frequently  used  :  85,  G.  From  here  the 
informant  begins  to  speak  of  one  body  only,  as  if  only  one  warrior,  not  many,  had  been 
lulled  in  this  battle.    Cf.  Note  to  80,  5. 

89,  2.  hiinkelam  stands  in  this  line  for  huukelamsham  or  i)'n;ilam:  "their,  their.s". 

89,  ~i.  h'lk.  After  then-  return  they  cut  ofl'  the  hair  of  the  widow  and  then  .she 
put  pitch  or  resin  on  the  head.  In  most  tribes  they  did  it  at  the  time  of  cremation, 
while  they  wituesstMl  the  action  of  the  flames  upon  the  body. 

89,  5.  huk  snawedsh:  one  widowed  wife  only  is  mentioned  here  instead  of  many  : 
'■'■pars  pro  <oto "-construction.  This  sentence,  if  built  legularly,  would  run  as  follows: 
shishtishka  sha  lAk  hii'nkglam  snaw(5dshash,  kiit  huk  weiif'iya;  hi.ssuiik.sha.sh  m'na 
k'l^ksht  wen6ya. 

89,  7.  spu'keli,  to  sweat  in  the  sweat-lodge,  viz.  in  one  of  the  three  sweat-lodges 
given  by  K'mukamtch  to  the  Klamath  Lake  people:  spiVklitcha,  .spu'klid.sha,  to  start 
out  for  sweating  tlien^.  Cf.  Iumk6ka  and  wjila.  To  cat  fish  only,  aud  no  meat,  means 
to  fast  on  fish. 
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VARIOUS  ETHNOGRAPHIC  NOTICES. 
I. 

E-ukshikni    vun^pni   lalAki    gitko.     Tin4    hundred    ndankshaptdnkni 

The  Lake  people  fonr  chiefs  have.  Once       hundred  (and)  eight  times 

.    t^-unip   hihasliudtchxash    p^-ulatko    E-ushtat,   tiinepni    ta-unep    maklaks 

ten  men  (are)  at  the  Lake,  five  times  ten  persons 

3  E-ukshikni  Yainakshi.     Tina  hundred  pen  lap  pe-ula  hitchash.     Tumdntka 

ofthe  Lake  people         at  T.lneks.  Once  hundred         and      two         (are)  lodges.  By  the  crowd 

shute-uapka  laki. 

will  be  elected        a  chief. 

E-ukshikni    hushmo'kla    hushmoklo'tkishtka ;     kinkdn'    smo'k    gi'tk, 

The  Lake  men  remove  the  beard  with  hair-pincers;  spare  beard  they 

have, 

6  atinsh  lAk  gi'tko.     Shiashgatko  14k;  snawedshash  kailish  pan  lak  gitk.     Ha 

long        hair      having.  Is  cnt  (their)  a  woman  belt        down     hair     wears.  If 

hair :  to 

snawedshash  hishuatch;iasli  mbu'shni,  hunk  ktu'tchka ;  hishuakshash  watch 

a  female  with  a  man  consorts,  they  croji  (1  er)  hair:  the  man  for  hor.ies 

s%6kta :  tu'm  watch  wu;^6-we. 

they  tine:         many        horses    he  has  to  give  up. 

9  Shu'dsha  161oks  slikuishtka;    tsiissak  m'nalamtana  latchash  shu'dsha. 

They  kindle       the  fire  by  fire  drill ;  constantly  close  to  their  lodges  they  have  .1 

'fire. 

Laki    kshiulakgishx^ni    gena    nanukii'nash    nd^ua:    "ti'dsul  wt^wal- 

A  chief  to  the  dance-honso  goes  (and)  to  all  cries  ont:        "straight  stand 

%at!    tcha'l;^et  nanuk!   wawal^at !    shuinat !   hishuaksh  pil   .shiiinat !      Nu 

np!  sit  down  ye  all !  stand  up!  sin<;!  the  men  only       must  sing!  Mv- 

self 

1 2  tchuinuapk !    i    tchui'n !    tiila  shuin !      Tia'mantk  shul'sh.      Atenish   ewa 

I  will  sing!  you  sing!  with      (me)  sing!  (I  am)  hungry        for  songs.  Now  I  have 

enough 

shul'sh;  4teni  kgl^wi  shui'sli." — "Slamuapk  i  ntinuk!  shujiktchuapk  i  ndnuk! 

nf  songs;         now  I  quit         singing."  "  Stop  singing     ye        all!  cry  and  weep  ye  every  one ! 

K4-i  i  shl4muapk,  shuinuapk  i  n4nuk.     Nanuk  tids  wawal^at !  slila-udpkat 

Not    ye      cease  to  sing,  but  sing  .all  of  .ye.  All         straight       stand  np  I  (and)  look  at 

15  k'lekapksh!" 

the  corpse !" 

II. 

Kd-iu  B6shtinash  gatpisli,    Mo'dokni   mba-ush    shulo'tantko,   pupuit- 

Before  the  Americans  arrivotl,  the  Modoca  Id  buckskins  (were)  dressed,  with 

lantchampkasli     ka-ilalapsh-kitko,      vunam      mbd-usli     tchutchi-eshdltko. 

fringes  on  in  leggings  dressed,  (of)  elk's  skin  dressed  in  caps. 

18  Shel61uka    shtc'tniashtka     iige'shtkn     8hen('>tanka;     tchiktchikaslitka    yna- 

(Wh'-n)  fighting  with  poisoned  arrows  theyfonj^ht;  for  hatchets  a  wo« 

wedshash    shkea.      Ha'  tchilloydga    lo'k    shiiika    ^mka    tdslatch,   dt    h<ik 

roan  thny  hongbt.  If  a  young  man  a  killed  or  a  cougar,        then 

firiz7.1y 

sheshal61esh  k6l^;{a. 

ft  warrior  ho  beoamu. 
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Nkri'k<'iu<)a    t'slii'shai)   p'ki'sliap    tauniipni    waita   ka-i   tchll'leks  p/m, 

After  :i  eliildbiith  ilir  lather  (ami)  the  mothi-r  ten  dnvs  no  meat  oat, 

sIiApgle  rndklaksam  teht'sh  p/ish  p4n;    tunepni  wiiita  lomk6ka,  nadshksap- 

lit^ad,  the  Iii.H:ins  ulwi  fiioil         eat;  live  ilays         tliev  sweat,  sixth 

tAnkni  at  wait61aii  slml6tish  p'nAlam  ndnuk  puedsha.  3 

then       (layover,  garmuuls  their  own  nil  rust  away. 

Tishiwapkash  wa'k  gftko  shueutclu'iga  p'gi'shap  hu'nkglam  wa'k  tkuvfi; 

Crooked  liml.a       having  a  babe  mother  its  the  rtihsi 

limbs 

ha  lish  ka4  kalMlish  lu'lp  gitko  hu'nkelam  p'gi'sliaj)  lu'lp  tkuya  nepdtka, 

if  too  rounded  eyes         having  its  mother         the  eyes        lubs  with  liand, 

kikauiK^ga  lu'Iput  nepatka,  tcMi  shishatch6l5'tka;  at  tidsh  tchek  shutu'lan  G 

applies  to  the  eyes       the  hands,  then  spreads  (them)  apart;  then     well         finally      after  arrnnsins 

kelewi.     Hiunasht  taks  hu  ]V[o'dokni  giuga  ktaktanapatko  shi'tko  shli'-ish 

.-.he  stops.  Therefore  the  Modocs  sleepy-  alike  to  look  :ii 

n4nuki.       Hii  lish  k6idshi  wawdkish  gi  suentcham,  p'ki'shap  taks  tidsh 

all  are.  If  niissh.it)ed  the  ears  are         of  the  babe,  the  mother  aright 

shu'ta,  patMsha  suentcham  wawakash,  nenpaga,  peptch%a.     Naishlashlak-  9 

shapes        she  stretehes  the  babe's  botheaia,  little  hands.  little  feet.  Toads- 

(tbeui), 

gish=gitko  ktchdyash  tchi'sh  wektat  ita  ni'sh  tchi'sh. 

horned  beetles  with  fangs     also  on  the        .she     on  the  also. 

arras        lays,     neck 

NOTES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first,  these  ethnographic  notices  concern  the  people  com- 
posing the  southern  chieftaincy  as  much  as  those  of  the  northern.  . 

I.  The  four  items  of  .section  I  are  worded  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect,  and  were 
obtained  from  Frank,  a  young  Indian  settled  at  Knyamska'-iksi,  "the  Crab's  Eiver- 
Trail,"  on  the  Williamson  Elver. 

90,  1  etc.  The  census  figures  given  in  the  first  paragraph  refer  to  one  of  the  latest 
counts  made  of  the  individuals  in  the  tribe,  jn-obably  to  that  of  ISTfl. 

90,  1.  vunepni  lalaki  gitko.  Correctly  worded,  this  ])lirase  would  read  vunepa'nasli 
lalakiash,  or  vnnepnish,  or  at  least  vuut^pni  lalakia.sh  gitko. 

90,  1!.  p6-ulatko  ought  to  be  used  only  wlien  units  are  mentioned  after  the  decads 
of  figures.  If  the  relator  wanted  to  say,  180  men  were  counted,  the  verb  shii/tui, 
sh^tui  would  be  the  i>roper  term.    Cf.  Note  to  70,  8.  9. 

90,;?.  TumAntka,  "by  the  many",  by  the  crowd:  by  the  majority  of  the  men  in 
the  tribe. 

90,  7.  hishuAtch;^ash  is  a  form  for  the  word  mnn,  male,  common  to  Klamath  Lakes 
and  IModocs,  but  more  frequently  used  among  the  latter.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the 
form  hi.shuaksh. 

90,  10-13.  Part  first  of  Uic  foiirtli  notice  refers  to  dances  at  the  communal  dance- 
lodge,  organized  and  directed  l>y  cliiefs.  The  chief  .starts  the  songs;  sometimes  the 
men,  sometimes  the  women  sing  in  chorus;  or  a  stnig  maybe  sung  by  all  present. 
When  tlie  chief  .sees  one,  who  does  not  sing,  he  cries  cmt:  "i  t chain ;  tula  sliuin  i!" 
All  dances  are  accom[)anied  by  songs  or  other  music. 

90,  10  nl  probal)ly  stands  for  iui,  u'n,  u'na,  a  conjunction  more  ireqnently  used  in 
the  Modoc  th.in  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect. 
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90,  11.  tclia'l;j;et  for  tcha'l;fat  I  sit  ye  dowu ! 

90, 11. 14.  w6wal;fat,  waw41;fat.  W^l/a  meaus :  to  look  out  for,  to  be  expectant;  the 
dancers  are  commanded  to  make  ready  for  the  next  song,  which  imphes  that  they  have 
to  rise  upon  their  feet. 

90,  12.  tchiiinuapk.     See  Note  to  70.  3. 

90,  13-15.  The  words  from  SLImuapk  to  k'lekapksh  are  commands  of  the  chiefs  or 
.subchiefs  heard  at  the  solemn  ceremouie.s  held  in  or  around  the  lodge  of  a  deceased 
person  the  day  before  the  funeral.  Chiefs  are  entrusted  with  the  leadership  of  choruses 
sung  by  those  who  mourn  over  the  defunct,  and  in  presence  of  the  corpse. 

90,  13. 14.  shl4muapk  for  shift  mi- uapkat,  or  shl<4mi-uapk'  i!     See  Dictionary. 

II.  The  items  contained  in  section  II  were  obtained  from  J.  C.  D.  Riddle,  and  are 
worded  in  the  Modcc  dialect. 

90,  17.  The  Klamath  Lakes  wore  a  kind  of  elk-skin  hat,  wide  brimmed,  high  and 
painted  in  colors,  which  they  called  pukalsh  tchuyesh.  Leggings  were  called  kail4- 
lapsh,  because  they  reached  to  the  ground  (kaila). 

90,  18.  19.  Shel61uka  and  sheshalolish ;  both  derived  from  the  verb  sh611ual,  to 
make  M'ar,  to  fight. 

90,  18.  shtetmashtka.  xVll  Indian  tribes  of  the  border  region  between  California 
and  Oregon  are  reported  to  have  fought  witli  poisoned  arrows  in  early  times. 

91,  1.  S^ka'kgiuga,  literally:  on  account  of  a  childbirth.  That  the  father  denies 
to  himself  the  use  of  meat  during  ten  days  is  a  custom  not  unlike  the  world-renowned 
couvade;  the  sweating  has  the  effect  of  keeping  him  at  home  in  such  a  time  when  his 
family  stands  most  in  need  of  Ids  protection. 

91,  2.  sh4p61e  is  flour  of  any  kind  of  grains  and  the  bread  made  fiom  such ;  mftk- 
laksam  pdsh,  Indian  food:  edible  roots,  berries,  wokash  etc.;  lomkoka  for  the  Kla- 
math Lake:  spiikli:  to  sweat  in  a  sweat-house.    Cf.  Note  to  89,  7. 

91,  3.  p'nalam  shulotish,  the  dress  which  they  wore  at  the  time  of  the  childbirth. 

91,  4.  Tishiwapkash.  The  ISIodoc  tishiwatko,  crooked,  stands  for  Klamath  Lake 
tishilatko,  to  which  compare  tikiwatko  and  tis;fantko. 

91,  5.  kalk^lish.    This  adjective  is  variously  pronounced  kftlkali  and  kolkoli. 

91,  G.  In  its  signification  lulpiit  approaches  very  near  to  liilpat,  as  the  Klamaths 
would  say;  lulpiit,  however,  involves  the  idea:  she  raises  her  liand  w;;  to  the  eyes. 
This  manipulation  probably  contributes  to  some  extent  to  the  oblique  convergency  ot 
both  eyes  towards  the  nose  or  mouth  and  approaches  the  Oregonians  to  the  Jlougolian 
type  of  mankind.  All  the  manipulations  described  are  frequently  repeated  by  mothers 
and  other  females  inhabiting  a  lodge,  and  they  often  do  it  without  any  necessity. 

91,8.  n^nuki  stands  for  n4nuk  gi.  sueutcham:  in  the  Modoc  dialect  su6ntch 
means  a  baby,  infant,  while  carried  on  the  baby-board :  the  Klamath  Lakes,  however, 
use  this  word  in  its  original  sense  of  baby-board,  cradle-board,  to  which  the  infant  is 
strapped  or  tied. 

91,  10.  ktchayash.  The  application  of  insects  etc.,  is  certainly  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  children  fearless  against  danger  and  unmoved  by  sudden  fright  in 
after-lile. 
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Amp^ankni  maklaks. 
AN  OPINION  ABOUT  THE  WASCO  INDIANS. 


OBTADfED  IX  THE   KL.VMATH  LAKE  DiAtECT  FKOM   CHARLES  I'UESTOX. 


Ampxankni   gAtpa   mu    shan4holiuk    siuiwedsli,  ka-i    spuni    vushiik; 

One  Wasco  came        very  desirinp  awif«,  (but)  uot       gave  from  fear; 

much 

Amppjaukni    shawigatk;     kfya    Arap^ankni.       Geuuapk    tuuii    E-iikskni 

tUeWascoes  aie  irritable ;  liars  are  the  Waacoes.  Would  go  many  I.uke  men 

Ampyiini    sheshatuikuapk    lu'ksh     ma'ntch=gitko;      skutash     shanAholiuk  3 

tothrDalles,  would  trade  off  slaves  formerly;  blankets  (they)  wanted 

pa'niak,  skutash  i'ktsa  Ampzani  ydmnash  tchlsh.     Nash  sdpash  gt^pgapg- 

belDfi  un-         blankets  they         at  the  Dalles  beads  also.  In  one         month  they  wonlil 

clothed,  fetched 

liuapk,  tsialsh  ^pkuapk,  kawi  tchish  ^pkuapk.     Tanni  slia  gena?  t(i-unipiii 

return,  salmon         they  would     lamprey.         too  bring.  How  many     of        did  go?  ten  men 

bring,  eels  '"e™ 

a-i  sha  gena,  snawedsh  tchish  g^na,  kd-i  sha  i-a  vu'sha  Anip^anknlshash.  6 

they       went,  (a)  woman  also  went,         not       they      of  feared  theWascoes. 

conrse 

Ampzankni    ak    sas    hushts6zuapk;     sassdgank    i    gi!      Kd-i    nu    shtinta 

TheWascoes  them  might  kill;  imperilled  yo     .ire!  Not  I  like 

Amp;^anknishasli,    kd-i    tfdshi,    ka-i    tidsh    hushkank.      Ha     tidshi    gitk 

the  Wasco  people,  not        good  (they        not  well  intentioned.  If       goodhearted    were 

are), 

maklaks   Auip^iinkni,   tdnkt  ni  ge'nt,   sassdguk   kd-i  g^na.      Tidshi  ha'k  9 

people  the  Wa.scoes.  then  1        may  go      being  in  perU         I  will  not  go.  Good        if  to  lie 

there, 

tumSnank  gdnuapka  nu. 

I  bear  (them)  shall  go  I 

(there). 

NOTES. 

The  Wasco  ludians  form  a  portion  of  the  Upper  Chinook  Indians  of  Cohuubia 
Eiver.  Their  ancient  homes  were  aronnd  and  at  the  Dalles,  and  a  few  of  them  still 
live  there,  while  others  now  inhabit  a  section  of  the  Warm  Spriiii;-  Indian  reservation 
on  Des  Chntes  River,  Oregon.  The  Dalles  formerly  were,  and  are  still  lo  a  certain 
extent,  the  locality,  where  all  tlie  tribes  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  sold  and  bartered 
their  products  and  commodities.  The  Warm  Si)rins-  Indians  call  theWascoes:  Was- 
kopam,  "  men  of  the  grass  region";  the  Klakamas-Chinooks  call  them  Guithlasko.  The 
Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  Indians  also  werc_among  the  frequenters  of  the  intertribal 
market,  exchanging  there  the  .slaves  caught  tjii  their  raids  for  ponies,  provi.sions  etc., 
when  they  went  down  to  the  Dalles  on  their  annual  trips.  My  Indian  informant, 
Charles  Preston,  had  lived  long  at  the  Dalles,  and  also  gave  me  a  list  of  Wawo 
word.';  and  sentence*. 
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93,  1.  kdi  spCmi  vusliuk:  the  subject  of  spiini,  fi-ukskni  maklaks,  is  left  out  by 
iuadveiteuce.  Some  Wascoes  wanted  to  marry  into  auother  tribe;  for  "one  Wasco 
man"  stands  here  for  "some  men  of  the  W.asco  iieople." 

93,  o.  i.  Amp/ii'ni,  contraction  of  ambu;ife'ni  "thither,  where  the  water  is",  where 
the  waters  rush  down  in  a  cataract,  or  in  rapids.  The  rapids  of  the  Cohimbia  Eiver  at 
the  Dalles  impede  navigation. 

93,  7.  sassagank  i  gi!  ye  are  in  pcrU,  when  going  to  the  Dalles  and  being  Indians, 
therefore  take  care  of  yourselves !   i  stands  for  at;  cf.  64,  10  and  Note;  90,  13.  14. 

93,  7.  9.  Instead  of  ka-i  nii  shtinta  may  be  said  also,  in  this  connection,  k^-i  nu 
shauahole;  instead  of  tankt  ni  gent:  ge'ntcni,  ge'nt  a  ni;  instead  of  Tidshi  ha'k: 
tidshak,  tidshi  ha  gi. 


K'mUKAMTCHAM    AiSHISHAM    TCHISH    SHASHAPKELEASH. 

K'MtJKAMTCH  ATTEMPTS  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  HIS  SON 

AlSHISH. 


Obtained  in  the  Kla:viath  Lake  .Dialect  from  Minnie  Froben. 


Lupi  iia'lsh  hunk  K'mukamtch  shutayega;  ua-asht  ua'lsh  hunk  ga-ag 

At  first         as  K'mAkaratch  begaa  to  create ;  so  to  us  long  ago 

kemutchdtk  shashapkgll-l'a  g^nta  kiiilatat      Tchla  hu'k  la'pi  sha-ungaltk 

an  old  man  told  the  myth.  this        world  about.  Lived  the  two       related  as  son  and 

lather, 

3  Aishish  K'mu  kamtchish;  nd-ul%a  hunk  ge'n,  ndnuktua  k4-akt  hu'k  gag, 

Aishish  (and)  K'miikamtch:  resolved  this  one,  (that)  all  things,    whichever    (are)  here,  (and) 

ndnuktua    kia'm    4mbutat    \\A,   gitki    giug.     Tchiiyunk   pa'n  I-ulal6nan 

all  kinds  of  fish,  in  the  water      (which)     should  come  into  Then  again       at  the  outlet  at 

live,  existence.  Linkville 

tchkash  nd-ul%a  paplishash  gftki  giug,  mu'  gint  nki'llipsh  ti'wish  ndu'l- 

also  hecaused  a  dam  to  come  into  exist-    very       there  rapidly  the  rnshiDg      running 

once,  waters 

')  shampksh  pdltki,  mu'ash  shl<^-uyuk,  tchuyunk  mdklaksash  kia'm  i'tklank 

down  to  leave       the  south  when  blows,  and  hereupon  the  Indians  the  fish      scooping  up 

dry,  wind 

pdlshtat    p4tki  gl. 

on  the  bottom     sttould  feed 
left  dry  upon. 

Tchiii  pan  hiimasht  gfulank  K'mukdmtch  iinaka  tchkash  m'na  Aishi- 

Hereupon  having  performed  this  K'mtikamtch  son  then  his  Aishish 

9  shash  shtilta  p'laiwasham  shnu'lash,  slil(^ank  kendwatat  shkulelam  weAv^ka 

sent  after  an  eagle's  eyrie,  perceivinej     np  on  a  liflndwat-         of  a  lark  tho  young 

stalk  ones 

iiu'nk  shCi'kayauk,  shnepe'mpemuk  viuiakil  ju'na.     Snawedsli  spu'ut/ashtka 

hanging  (ou  it),  in  ot'dcr  tiM-nlrap  m>ii  his.  A  wlt'u  lo  abtluct  (from  hiiu) 
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gi'iig-  t(;iiuyunk  K'mu'kaiutch  spii'nshna.     K'uju'kamtcli  bem(i;^e    shi'ash- 

theu  K'luiikamtcb  took  (himt  along.  K'mukamtcb  tnld  (bim)  to  take 

kank  liu'n  tchulisli,  kailisli  tcliish  shukatoiiolo'tch.     Tchui  Aisliish  gu'ka 

off  (bis)  sbirt,  belt  ;ilso  (aL<l|  bail  ul.liuii.  Thiii  Ai-'liisb  climbed 

kapkagatat;   tchuyunk  ku'ga,   ati  kt^dsha.     Aishish  shataldi'ldauina  guku-  3 

ou  tholow  lioe;  aud(Kbile)       lie  uliuibed,  bigb       it  grew.  Aisbish  ateadilj  looked  down  while 

iiii'ta,  ati  at  kddshislit;    at  hii'nk  tchui   shlaa  tcliitchlli'leka    pa'-ulapksli 

eliiubiug,     bigbuutil       it  b.ld  growu;        and  tben  he  saw  little  birds  l.viug 

slmu'lasbtat  shku'lelam.     Tchui   Aishish  gd'hlapka  sliiiu'lashtat  kii'shgug 

in  the  nest  of  the  lark.  Then  Aiahisb  went  into  the  uest  being  auablo 

gii'tgapelish;  ht'-itak  tchui  tchi'-uapk.  Q 

to  climb  baek;  there  then       be  was  going  to 

stay. 

K'mu'kamtch  toksli  luVnk  nsinuk  Aisliisham  shidotish  shnuka;    shu'- 

Knitikamtch  however  the  whole         of  Alsbisbs  cIothiuK  tookawav:      dressing 

luatchnauk  ga'mbele  k'ldwidshuank  m'na  iinaka.     Sndwedsh  p;ildshap6hik 

bimself  in  it  he  retnrned  relinquishing  his  eon.  (His)  wife  to  abdiut 

hdtokt    gatpampele    Aishisham    tchfslitat;     tchui    Aishisham    we'wanuish  0 

over  there  he  weDt  back  of  Aishi-sh  to  the  dwelling;  then  Alshish's  wi.es 

kai;i^ema  K'mukamtchish;   "ka-i  a  hu'k  geg  ualam  hishuaksh"  tchi'  hunk 

suspected  K'mnkimtch;  -not     (is)     this       lure  our  husband"  thus 

hu'ksha  gi.      Na'dshak   huk  hishuakshlank   K'mukamtchash,  nanka  toks 

they  said  One  only  consorted  with  K'miikamtch,  but  the  others 

ka-i  shanaho'H.  12 

not        wanted  (him). 

At  toks  huk  xlishish  slul'isha,  ndnuk  kako  pil  k'lgkti  tia'muk  kaltua 

But      now  AisMsb         became  lean,       all  over        bones  nothing  ho  became    for  starving        (and) 

but  nothing 

pa-uk.      Tchui  hipi  wa'kwak=wewanuish  gepkatk  shUa.  Aishishash  shnii'- 

eating.  Then  two  butlerflyfemales  soaring  by  saw  Aisbish  in  the 

lashtat    kshi'khipksh.       Na-iti    m'nah\m    sha    skayamtch    p4sh    ambutch  15 

nest  lying.  In  basket  their  they        carried  on  bark  food  water  also 

i'kugauk,  tchui  sha  Aishishash   shtiwana  pash,  ambu   tchi'sh  sha  tchiya. 

putting  into,      herenpon    they  to  Aishish  gave  food,  water  also  they  gave. 

Kii'shga  tcha,  p'lii'  i'tchuank  shul6tish  sha  pii'n  Ig'viita.     Aishish  lieme^e: 

They  combed  oil      putting  on  him       in  clothes        they      again  dressed  (him).         Aishish  iiii)uired: 

"wak  haitch  at  nush  gi'-uapk  a?"  tchiii  hu'ksha  uu-asht  gi:    "gcJnta  a-i  18 

"what  ye    with  me        iutendtodof"  then  they  thus  said:      ■•inlothis 

ml'sh  ua'd  hishtchapru'gank  skat^ipeH-u^pka."     Aishish  toksh  shash  hil'uk 

you  we  placing  into  (we)  shall  carry  down."  Aishish  but         to  them 

n^nuk  she'gsha:   "pi'  nu'sh  gdn  g4ntch  nd-ulakta  p'ti'shap  ge'-u  K'mukdm- 

all  about  it      explained:  •■ho  mc  iu  this  manner        treated  badly  father  my  KrotSk- 

tchiksh!"  hu'iik  na-a'sht  gl  Aisbish.  21 

anitch;"  thus  said      Aishish. 

Tcbiii    yapalpiileasli    mu'lua    skat/ipeli-utipkuk     Afshishasli    kailant; 

Hereupon  the  butterflies  got  ready  to  take  down  again  Aishish  to  the  ground; 

wewanuish  toks  hfi'k  Aishisham  mdya  la'jii,  Klt'tiamtcb  tchi'sh  Tclii'ggasli 

(ind)  wives  ofAWilah         ilug  mots     two.  (culled)  old  iUso  Tclifka 
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tu'la.      Wa'kaltk  hu'kt  ki.      Tchui  Aishish  g^na  me-isb%^ni,   tapl'tankni 

withal.  Child-having  this        was.  Then  Aishish  went         to  the  digging-  keeping  hehind 

prairie, 

gdldshiii    Tchlkash;    Tchfkalam   wa'ka    shle'a   mdhiash    Aishisham,    tchiii 

he  wallied  np  to  Tchlka ;  of  Tchilia  the  child     perceived     the  shadow  of  Aishish,  and 

3  p'ti'shalpka.     Ktu'pka  Tchi'ka  m'na  wdka  shlamiuk;  tchiii  Aishish  ham^xe: 

cried:  "father! "  Slapped  Tchika  her  child  inwr.ath:        wherenpon    Aishish  said: 

"wak   i'    un   giug'  ktu'pka?"     Shatalki^mna    Tchi'ka,    shlad    Aishishash 

"why      yon      (it)  slap?"  Looked  aronnd  Tchlka,  saw  she  Aishish 

huyegank,    hu'tan    ku-ishewank    shla'pele;    tchiii    Aishish   spunsh4mp6le 

sitting  down,  ran  she  rejoicing  toTOeet(him)again;      then  Aishish  took  home  again 

G  Tchi'kash  stiya  pi'l  nCi'sh  gi'pksh      Kletishasli  pe'n  galdshiiyank  shatma- 

Tchika  pitch      on  her     head  having.  Kl^tish  also  approaching         he  called  (her) 

pele;  tchiii  shash  Mpok  ii'mpele  tchi'shtal'  m'na.     Tchiii  shash  tchi'sh;(eni 

home;         then         them  both         he  brought       towards  home        his.  to  them         to  his  home 

i'tpampelauk  yamnash  shtiwana,  tch«iUsh  hu'nk  hielank  yamnashla;    iidan- 

haviog  bronght  back        neck-wear  he  gave,  porcnpines  killing        he  made  necklaces ;  to 

9  ne'ntch  hvi'nk  w^wanshish  y4mnash  shewana. 

three  (of  his)  wives  neck-wear  he  gave. 

Tchiiyuk  K'mii'kamtch  tiimena  m'na  linaka  tchi'sht,  mu'lua  g^nuapkug 

Upon  this  Kmiikamtch  heard       (that.)  his      SDn  was  (still)       (and)  pre-  to  proceed 

alive,  pared 

hdtaktala.     Tchiii  Aishish  unakdka  m'na  shtuli  pa'ks  iiutolalolatkiuk  lu'- 

there.  Alehish  to  litjle  son         his         enjoined     the  pipe  to  swing  off  into 

1 2  hikshtat  K'mukdmtcham.    Tchiii  K'mukdmtch  g^tpanank  t(ih4\xa ;  Aishisham 

(1,P  Are  of  Kmiikamtch.  Then  K'miikamtch  arriving  sat  down ;  Aisbish's 

liii'k  Wiika  ku-ish(i-iik  hulhidslmitamna  p'hiksha  m'na.     Tchiii  hunk  pa'ksli 

son  rejoicing  ran  fortli  to  and  back  from  his  grandfather.  Then  the  pipe 

pakak61eshtka  K'mukamtcham ;   pen  hiilL^dshui  K'mukamtchash.     Hu'nk- 

he  tried  to  jerk  off  of  K'miikamteh;  again      he  ran  up  to  K'nitikamtch.  For 

15  anti    K'mukamtch   kii-ashtamgna:    "tchitchiks  a   hii't  gi."     Pa'n   hu'ktag 

that  K'mtikamtch  reprimanded:  'stop  thatmatterl"  Again        that  child 

hu'llatchuyank   pakak61ank    pa'ksh    uutoMla    kl'lukshtat;     tchiii   Aishish 

Fanning  np  to  him  jerking  off  the  pipe  threw  it  into  the  fire ;  then  Aishish 

ke-ul41apka  n4dshpaksht,   tche'k  kelewi.      K'mukamtchash   shi'uga  tchui 

pushed  (it)  fm  ther  until  barnt,  then  he  quit.  K'mrlkamtch  he  killed 

18  hii'masht  gink,  tchiii  medsh4. 

by  so  doing.  then  he    moved  away. 

Ma'ntch=gitk  pdn  K'mu'kamtch  w^mpele ;    pi'  tchkash  n^-ulakta  m'na 

Long  after  again  K'mukamtch  became  alive ;        be  then         proceeded  against     his 

unaka.     Gen   hunk  ndnuk  shtl'ya  pith'ga  kdhiat;    tcliiii  shnatgaika  k^lo 

son.  There         (ho)  all  over  pitch  daabed         on  the  sky;         then  he  eet  on  fire       the  sky 

21  hii'masht  giiilank.     Hii'nkanti  Aishish  tia  kiuyaga;    ham^%e:    "kd-i  nu'sh 

so  after  doing.  For  this  reason       Aishish     a  tray  held  extended :  he8.iid:  "not  mo 

shiugat  tdta,"  w^wanuish  m'na  shi'namshtisht       Sti'ya  a'-ushehkal  hfl'k 

ho  may  kill       ever,"  wives  his  beingafraid.  The  pitch  turned  into  a  lake 

nAnukash  kiiila,  Aishishamksh  pi'l  pahA.     Tchiii  Ttl'hfish  talpatk<51a,  sti'ya 

all  over  the       world,  Alshleh'g  home  onlv   remained  Then  Mud  Hen         put  Ita  head  out,  the  pitch 

dry. 
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tchik  hu'nk  ii;^i'-uliga  laki;  kat  huk  hu't  tchui  lali'ga  Tuhu'shash.     Hu'n 

tUf  n  to  it  (Iripped  ou  lore-    whiob    thing  Binoe  stcok  OD  Had  Hen.  This  one 

bead  ; 

gdtak  hil'nk  shkalkgla. 

only  was  bort. 

NOTES. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  jiopnlar  myths  cnrrent  among  the  fi-ukishikni,  and  we 
shall  find  it  partially  repeated  in  another  myth,  recounted  by  Dave  Hill.  Aishish  and 
his  father  K'uuikamtchiksh  represent  powers  of  nature  engaged  in  everlasting  strife 
for  mutual  extermination.  In  this  myth  K'miikamtch  resorts  to  the  following  trick  to 
destroy  his  oflspring.  Seeing  young  larlcs  in  a  nest  on  the  top  of  a  sorrel-stalk,  he 
informs  him,  that  if  he  climbs  up  there,  he  can  obtain  a  nest  of  eagles  with  all  its 
inmates.  Gladdened  with  the  prospect  of  this  capture,  Aishish  climbs  up,  but  the 
insidious  father  causes  the  plant  to  grow  miraculously  fast  mider  him,  so  that  descent 
bee  mes  impossible,  and  Aishish  comes  near  perishing  by  hunger  and  exposure. 

In  the  recollection  and  wording  of  some  portions  of  the  myth  my  informant  was 
assisted  by  "Captain  Jim." 

94,  1-7.  The  short  fragment  of  a  creation  myth  preceding  the  Aishish  tale  stands 
in  no  causal  connection  with  it,  and  could  as  well  be  inserted  elsewhere.  Myths  enter- 
ing upon  the  details  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  K'mukiimtchiksh  do  not,  as  far  as 
ascertained,  exist  among  this  people,  but  in  their  stead  we  have  many  myths  for 
special  creations  (of  man,  animals,  islands,  mountains  etc.).  A  grammatic  analysis  of 
the  teims  occuiuiug  in  this  fragment  (from  Lupi  ua'lsh  to  ])atki  gi)  was  inserted  by 
me  in  the  American  Antiquarian,  Vol.  I,  JJo.  3,  ])ages  1G1-1G6,  under  the  heading: 
"  Mythologic  Text  in  the  Klamath  Language  of  Southern  Oregon." 

94,  1.  Lupi  shutayega  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  repetition,  for  it  means:  when 
K'miikamtch  began  to  create  the  world  he  made  us  before  he  made  the  fish,  other 
animals,  and  the  dam  at  Lillk^  ille.  Tliis  is,  of  course,  only  a  small  fragment  of  all  the 
creation  myths  of  this  people. 

94,  2.  shashapkelia :  to  tell  or  count  stories,  myths  or  fables  in  the  interest  or  for 
the  pleasure  of  somebody ;  the  i  is  here  doubled  to  obtain  a  rhetorical  efiect. 

94,  3.  K'mii'kamtehish  is  a  contraction  of  K'mu'kamtch  tchish ;  Aishish,  K'miik- 
amtcb  also.     The  longer  form  of  the  name  of  the  deity  occurs  95,  20. 

94,  3.  kti-akt,  metathetically  for  k^kat;  k^t  is  pron.  relat.  which,  what,  the  thing 
which,     uiiuuktua  kA-akt  giig  comprehends  all  animate  and  inanimate  creation. 

94,  4.  wa,  ui,  to  stay,  exist,  live  in;  is  always  connected  with  an  indirect  object 
indicating  the  jilace,  spot,  locality  or  medium  where  the  subject  lives  or  exists. 

94,  4-0.  Tlie  construction  of  the  sentence  runs  as  follows:  Tchiiyunk  (K'muki'imtch) 
ne-ul/a  gi'tki  giug  paplisliash  lulalonan,  p^ltki  ti'wish  gint  ndulshdmpkash  mu'  nkil- 
li]>kash,  mii'ash  sble  uyuk ;  "when  a  south  wind  blows,  it  will  stop  the  waters  from 
rushing  down  rai)idly  over  the  cataract.-'  The  outlet  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  called 
Liuk  lliver,  runs  from  north  to  south,  over  the  falls  at  Liiikville;  hence  a  powerfid 
south  wiud  will  stem  the  current  of  Link  River  above  the  falls,  leave  its  bottcmi  dry  or 
almost  dry,  and  enable  the  Indians  to  catch  the  fish  swimming  in  the  .shallow  water 
or  wriggling  in  the  mud.  The  rocky  ledge  under  the  cataract  is  supijosed  to  be  the 
gift  of  K'mukamtch. 
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94,  4.  I-nlaloiiau  or  Yulaloua  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  cascade  of  Link  Eiver 
above  tbe  town  of  Linkville,  and  for  tliat  town  itself.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  ex- 
plained ill  94,  5.  G,  for  tbe  verb  i-nlal(3na  means  to  move  forth  and  back,  referrina  here 
to  the  waters  of  the  liver  receding  under  the  pressui-e  of  the  south  wind. 

94,  G.  itklauk,  partie.  pres.  of  itkal,  means  lusre:  obtaining  by  basketfuls. 

94,  9.  Tlie  kenawat  is  a  plant  growing  high  in  the  warm  climate  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, especially  in  the  ancient  habitat  of  the  Shasti  Indians,  and  in  this  myth  it  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  Indians  on  account  of  its  property  of  growing  verj'  fast. 

95,  5.  ge'hlapka:  he  swung  himself  into  the  nest  by  climbing  over  the  rim.  Cf. 
Note  to  66,  13. 

95,  10.  kai;^ema  K'limkamtchish  for  the  regular  form  K'mukiimtchash.    Cf.  91,  8. 

95,  15.  skayamtch  etc.  More  plainly  expressed  this  sentence  runs  as  follows :  sha 
skayamna  pash  tchish  limbu  tchish ;  the  first  tchish  being  j)laced  before  pash  and 
appended  to  the  a])ocoi)ated  skayamna. 

95,  IG.  shewana  here  used  diiferently  from  tchiya,  which  applies  to  liquids  only. 

95,  17.  p'lu'  itchuank  seems  to  be  a  quite  modern  interpolation,  for  it  smells  of 
pomade  and  hair-oil ;  but  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  myth  itself 

95,  23.  96,  2.  3.  4.  Tchika.  I  have  rendered  this  bird-name  elsewhere  by  -'Chaf- 
linch,"  and  Kletish  by  "Sandhill  Crane". 

96,  3.  shliiruia,  to  feel  insulted.  She  resented  it  as  an  insult  that  the  child  called 
her  deceased  husband  by  name;  for  it  was  a  capital  crime  among  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Klamaths  to  call  a  dead  person's  name  for  many  years  after  his  demise. 

96,  5.  hii'tna  is  changed  to  hu'tan  on  account  of  being  followed  by  a  word  (com- 
mencing with  k. 

96,  G.  stiya.  The  custom  of  widows  to  put  jiitch  or  resin  on  their  heads  at  the 
death  of  their  husbands  was  abolished  only  at  the  time  when  cremation  became  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

96,  G.  galdsha-iiyank  is  a  more  explicit  form  of  the  participle;  the  verb  gtildshui 
being  the  contracted  form  of  galdshdwi. 

96,  8.  yiiinnashla.    He  used  the  bristles  of  porcupines  to  make  necklaces  of. 

96,  n.  nnakaka  m'na  was  the  son  of  Aishish  and  of  the  above  mentioned  Tchika. 

96,  11.  12.  K'mukamtcham  qualifies  pfi'ks,  not  lillukshtat. 

96,  14.  pakakoleshtka,  verbal  desiderative  of  pakakola,  to  jerk  away  from.  The 
suffix  -61a  indicates  that  K'mukamtch  wore  his  tobacco-pipe  tied  to  his  body;  he  wore 
it  on  his  neck. 

96,  15.  tchitchiks  is  used  when  speaking  to  children.  It  signifies  ao,  so!  and 
means:  be  quiet,  sliut  up,  stop! 

96,  17.  tche'k  kelewi.  In  similar  connections  this  phrase  very  frequently  ends  a 
wliole  narrative  in  Modoc  and  Klamath.  Here  it  means  that  Aishish  ceased  to  poke 
the  pipe  into  the  fire.    Cf.  85,  10.  89,  7. 

96,  18.  medsha:  he  removed  from  that  spot  with  all  his  wives  and  children.  An- 
(;ient  customs  forbid  the  offspring  to  Stay  where  the  father  had  breathed  his  last. 

96,  20.  Gen  hunk  nanuk  etc.  This  portion  of  the  myth  describes  the  destruction 
of  all  the  living  organisms  on  earth  by  a.  general  conflagration  caused  by  K'mukamtch. 
Myths  of  this  kind  are  suggested  by  intense  heat  experienced  in  summer.  This  mode 
of  Uestioying  life  on  earth  is  less  fi-equently  met  with  in  iiiytlis  than  the  diowning  in  a 
general  flood. 
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OS,  21.  Iciu.viisa.  Ai'sliisli  Lcld  the  tray  over  Limsclf,  bis  whole  family,  and  his 
lodfce.  The  saiiie  prelix  ki-  reai)peais  iu  a  nasalized  I'orm  iu  u;fi'-uliga:  07,  1.  It  is 
nasiilized  there  on  account  of  the  preceding  -k  iu  liii'uk. 

OG,  23.  kiiila.  Where  I  have  rendered  this  term  by  "  world ",  as  here  aud  elsewhere 
in  creation  myths  and  myths  of  a  similar  character,  it  does  uot  siguify  the  whole  sur- 
face ot  the  eartii  as  known  to  us,  but  only  that  section  of  country  which  is  known  to 
that  tribe  of  Indians.  Thus  ancient  creation  myths  only  describe  the  creation  of  that 
part  of  country  where  these  myths  originated ;  the  creation  myths  of  coast  tribes  will 
include  the  ocean  in  their  term  for  "world". 

OG,  23.  Tuliush  talpatkola.  Mud  lien,  one  of  Aishish's  five  wives,  looked  out  fi-om 
under  the  roof  of  Aishish's  lodge  or  shed  to  see  what  was  going  on.  This  fiction  ex- 
plains the  round  darlc  spot  visible  on  the  mud- hen's  head;  its  round  form  is  indicated 
by  the  inefix  la-  iu  laliga. 


AiSHISHAM   SnASHAPKfiLEASH. 

A  MYTHIC  TALE  ABOUT  AlSHISH. 


Given  by  Dave  Hii,l  in  the  Kt.amatit  Lake  Dialect. 


SLashapkgle-itdpkan  Aisliishash : 

I  am  poinj;  to  tell  a,  Htury  about  AiahisU: 

Afsliish  mat  sdkla  tu'ma  maklaks  lyamnatlco;    shuddshnuk    mat   slia 

Aishibh,    they  say,  gauiblid       many  people  liaving  with  hini ;       wben  gamliling  on   so  they     they 

tbetr  way,  say, 

shndna  lii'loks.     Ydmiiasliptchi  mat  luioks  Aishisham,  Wandkalam  kiika'kli  3 

built  fires.  Purplebluo  (was),        as  re-      the  fire  of  ASshish,  of  Silver  Fox  vellow 

pi.rte(l, 

lu'loks,  K'mukamtcham  shlayaksak.     Tsui  sa  slo'kki, ;  Afshish  shlin  talaak, 

tho  fire  of  K  niHliamtch  (it  wa. )  sniolie  only.         Then   they   shot  at  tbo        Alsbish       hit  (it)       stra-'gbt, 

<waj),  uiaik ; 

Wanaka  yCi'tlansna.     K'muki'imts  tu'  hak  yiiTka,  naiika  toks  tiV  hak  a-4ti 

Lliil"  Silver      nii.ssed  the  mark.  K'miikamlch         tbissiileof         struck,  the  others  but  far  th  s  .xide  of 

Vo^  mark  the  murk 

bak  yu'l'ka ;  tni  sa  humaslit  gi'ulank  Siikaliaga.     Turn  sa  bdsbku,  tsiii  sas  6 

ntruck;       tight  they  after  eo  doing  commenced  gam-         Mnny    tbey         bet  on,         then     over 

then  bling.  tbing.s  them 

Afsbisb  i'kak;   sdwatkasbtka  ndnuk  watcbpka,  tsiii  sa  ga'mpgle.     At  tu' 

Alshisli  won ;  about  noon  all  men       had  lost  all  they      then    they      wont  borne.  Ever 

bad, 

tsiissak  i';jak  ndnuk  sas. 

eince  he  won  them  all. 

Tu'nipnisb  wdwan's  gitk  Afsbisb :  Tubu'sb  ndsb  sndweds  Afsbisbam,  9 

I'ive  wives  had         Aishish:  ilud  Hen      (was)  one  wife  tf  Alshisb, 

St6kua  nasb  sndvvedsli,  Kli'tisb  ndsli,  Wti'ks  ndsb,  Tsi'ka  ndsb  sndwedsh. 

Long-tall        one  wife,  Sand-hill  one  Mallard         one.       Chaffinch         one  wife, 

B<iairrel  Crone 
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Tsui    K'niukamts    na'-ulakta ;     at    undk    na'-iilakta    Aisisas.      Tsui 

Then  K'miikaiiitcli  plotted  secretly ;  after  day-    he  plotted  against        Alshish.  Then 

break 

K'mukamts  su4ktsa,   skaki'sh  m'na  liu'shuk  p'laiwash  p'ti'sJulsham  m'na 

K'mtifcamtch  wept,  inherited  hia  remenibt-Ting  eaglea  dead  father  his 

place 

3  hidlks.     At   sapi'ya    Afshisbash    K'mukamts:     "at    tu'    lu^lkish   p'laiwash 

where  bad        Now        declared  to  Alahish  K'in6karatch :  "faraway         the  killing*  of  (yonng) 

killed.  place  eagles 

yaydkia  nu' ;    kd-i   liiela   ydyakiuk",   sndwedsas   ku'ktakiuk  K'mukamts 

afraid  of  I  (am);        not        I  killed  being  afraid",  a  wife  coveting  K'miikamtch 

(Ibeni) 

Aisisam,  Stokua'ks  hu'nk.     At  g^na  Mpuk :  Aisis  K'mukamts  tchish  g^na. 

of  Alabisb,        Little  Squirrel.  Then    set  out       both :         Alshish         K'mikamteb  also  went 

(there). 

6  Tchiii    slad   p'laiwash,  tsui    alAhia    K'mukAmts   kokAntki    giiig;    tsui 

Then  saw  the  eagles,  and       pointed  out       K'mtikanitcli  (the  pine)  to  climb  np;  then 

p'laiwash   hunkdya   kdpkatat.     Aisis   kokdntsa    tu' ;   tsiii  kecisa  huk ;  atu 

the  eagles  flew  on  the  pine.  Alshish  climbed  up ;        then         grew  it ;         far  up 

kal6    kapdta   at   k4pka.     Tsui    hunk   gu'knank   sla4   tchililiks   skuielam, 

the  sky      touched       now      the  pine.  And  (it)  having  climbed    he  saw    the  young  ones  of  a  lark, 

9  slmulas    toks   hu'k   p'laiwasham.     Atunk    at   suaktcha   Aishish  shnuldstat 

the  eyrie       though    it  (was)  of  the  eagle,  Theieiiow  wept  Aishish  in  the  eyrie 

tchi'klank ;   K'mukamts  gii'mpgle  at,  sulu'tantsa  Aishish=shitk  sla's.     Gdt- 

sittin";  K'miikamtch  went  away,  dressed  himself        to  Aishish  alike        to  appear.  He 

pampgle  tu'  tchi'shtat ;    tchui  shp6nak,  tchui  sha'tupk  Stu'kuaksh ;   tchiii 

came  back  far  to  dwelling;  then  it  wna  late.  and  he  .slept  with       Little  Squirrel;  then 

12  kaikema    Stuku%.       Tsui    n;inuk    w^wan's    kA-ik6ma,     tsui    sa    k6-ika. 

suspected  (bim)  Little  Squirrel.  There-  all  the  wires        became  suspicious.        .-red       they      foand  oat. 

upon 

"K'mukdmts  a  ho't  ki!"  tsi  sa  hu'n  ki  hu'ksa  Aisisam  wdwanuish. 

••K'mnkAmts  this  one  is!"        thus  they  said        those  Aishish's  wives. 

Tsui   shash   at    shua'tsna   mbu'saut,   tsui    sa    ndnuk  gdna  tula,  kat 

Then  from  them  departed  for        next  morning,         and       they  all  went         with       those 

gambling  (him)         who 

15  Aishish  tiila  shuetsanttlmena.     At  sha  shiit^na  lu'loks  sudtsnuk  sas.     Tsui 

with  Aishish  were  in  the  habit  of  And     they  built  fires         while  on  their  And 

gambUng.  gambling  tour. 

K'mukdmtsam   sldyaksak  lu'yaga,   at  sa  ktiyek'ma,   at  sa :     "ka-i  a  ke'k 

to  K'miikamtch  smoke  only  curled  up,        now  they  sii.Hpected,         and    they  "not      (is)       this 

(said) : 

Aisis!"  hu'ksa  ii4-ast  sa-ulank4nkatk.     "K'mukamts  a  ke'k  gi!";  na'sht  sa 

Alshish!"    tho80(inthe       thus  (his)  followers.  •' K'miikanitch  thisia!";  so        they 

oistance)         (said) 

18  hu'ksa  tu'kni;   "k4-i  a  Aisis  gii'pkat,  ka-i  hii't  lu'loks  Aishisham  nii'ta". 

(said)  those      far  off;  "not        Alshish  came,  not         (here)  the  fire  of  Alshish         is  bnrning" 

Hu'ksa  tu    na'shtk  tiili'tankpkuk :    "a't  gen  sl6kalsht  hi  shla'papakuapk; 

Those         afar       thus  said         seeing  him  coming:  "ye         this      after  he  h.ia  shot  at  will  find  out  then ; 

man  the  mark 

Aishish   toks  shli'tam'na  tdlaak!"     At  g4tpa  at  shlo'kla,   tu'  hak  ytiTka 

Alshish       however       always  hits  straight! '  Then     they  ar-     and      they  shot,         (but)  far  this  side  struck 

rived 

21   K'mukamts;  Wandk  tads  yii'tlansna.     Tsui  sha  sakaliag,  tsui  sa  K'nuikani- 

K'mrtkamtob  Silver  Fox  mlased  a  little.  Then     they       commenced      and    they  over  Kmrt- 

gnming. 
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tsas   i'kak;    waitash  a  tfi'm   i'kak,  tsiii   sa  ga'mbgle,  tsiii  sa  gdtpamp6le 

kamich     won;  all  day  long  many      they  won,     then    they       returned.  and     they         went  back 

Slakes 

latsastat.     At  sa  tsiii  ga'tak  sdkla  saldkiuk  Alsisas. 

to  the  lodges.        Then  they  qnit       gambliog,       for  they  Alshlsh. 


Tsiii   Aisisam   wdwanuish    suasuaktsa   tsu'ssak,    k'lewfdsha   m'ndlam  3 

And  Aishish's  wives  wept  constantly,  (and)  left  their 

Mtchash  sta-ildshuk.     Shti'a  sa  nu'shtat  shi'dsho  wendpi  w^wanuish;  ndsh 

lodges  to  dig  roots.  Pitch       they      on  heads  put  four  wives;  one 

toks  Wa'-aks  kd-i  hli'la  Aisisas.     Tsiii  luiitpislals  Kliti'sam  Aisis  tu'tngna, 

bat  Mallard  not     raonrned     Alshish.  Then    the  weeping  cries       of  Sandhill       Alshish  heard, 

Crane 

tsiii  Alshish  shudktsa  tu'mgnank.     At  Aisis  tu'  kdlo  wika't,  at  k'ltiknapk  G 

and        Aishish  wept  hearing  (tbeni).         Xow    ALshish    (was)     sky        close  to,     then     he  was  mori- 

far  away  banu 

kak6  b6la ;  at  shi'tsa  Mpi  wdkwak  tu'  kdlo  wikdta ;  at  shlad  Aisisas.     Tsiii 

bones    nothing      then  soared  np      two        bnttetflies      far     the  sky     close  to;       and       (they)        Aishish.  Then 

but;  ap  *"'^ 

shitshatzopgle  shla-61ank,  tsiii  gatparupglissa,  tsiii  sdpa,  p'tisd  m'na  sapiya : 

they  flew'back         having  seen  (him),     and       returned  home  Ibey,        and       told.       to  father       their        saying: 

"tidsi  k'Ui'kuapk  hi'ssuaks;  tu'  ni  kal6  wigdta  shliid  hu'nk  hissudksas  kak6  9 

••  a  good    will  (soon)  perish  man ;  far  otf   I        sky        close  to         saw  that  man  bones 

belat;  ti'dsi  hu'k  k'lii'kuapk!"     Tchissa  shapiya  p'tisa  m'ndlam. 

nothing      good         thii  will  perish!"  So  they  said  to  father         their. 

but;        (man) 

Hu'k  p'tissap  sam  shkiiyui  shash  mbu'sant  at  undk  gd-ulakuapk  ydki 

The  father  their         ordered  them      on  next  morning  early  to  soar  up  a  basket 

shl^yamgnank.     Tsiii  sha  gina  saptdlaltk,  tsiii  sa  tii'  gdtpa  pds  a  I'yamnatk  12 

etmngaronnd  (them).  And  went         the  sisters.,         and     they    np     arrived      food  carrying 

ambuts  I'vamuatk.     Tsiii  Aisisas  liwdtkal  shnu'lashtat  hu'nkant,  tsiii  wu'la 

water  also         "carrying.  Then        Aishish         tbey  raised  in  eyrie  that,  then     inquired 

up 

hu'ksa   wdkwak:    "wdk   i    g^n    gitkl"   nd-asht   sha   wu'la.     Tchiii    Aisis 

these  bnttermes:  "what     are     here         doing?"  so  they      inquired.  Then  Alshish 

you 

\mm&/,e:  "  K'mukdmts  an'sh  p'laiwash  shti'lta ;  tsiii  lit  k6ka  kapka-dgatat,  15 

said:'  ''E'ratikamtch  me       after  the  eagles        sent;  and      I       climbed        on  the  small  pine, 

tsiii   kedsnu  tan's ;    k^dsha   kapka   kokl'sh    gi-n       Tsiii    n<i   hfl'nk    shlad 

then     it  grew  np  under  me ;         grew  up         the  pine     during  climb-        my.  Then  I  (those)  .=aw 

ing 

p'laiwash,  sku'liilam  tads  n'u'nk  shliid  tsi'liliks."     Tsihunk  Afsis  ha'mkank 

eagles,  of  the  lark  only  I  found       the  yoang."  So  Aishish  said, 

sji'gsuk  hu'nkies.  ^° 

giving  ei-         to  tbetn. 
planations 

At  sa  hii'nk  sldnkok  shl6a  tchakgldtat  ks^koga  sha  Alshishas  shewan6- 

Xow  they  spreading       a  wild-        in  the  willow-         placed  into     they  Alshish  after  giving 

cat's  skin  basket 

lank  pa's  dmbuts,  tsiii  sa  skdt^idsa,  kailatat  at  gatpdmpgle.     Tsiii  i'pka 

(him)         food        water  also,      then    they     took  him  down    on  the  grnund  ho  returned.  And         ho  l»y 

in  the  basket  ^'*'''        ^- 

ma'nts,  at  wa'mp6le. 

a  longtime,  then    he  recovered. 
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NOTES. 

Portions  of  the  same  myth,  though  differently  connected,  \rill  be  found  in  the 
mythic  tale:  K'lnfikanitch  attomi)ts  the  destruction  of  his  son  Aishish.  Both  narra- 
tives arc  complementary  to  each  other  in  some  imi)ortant  details. 

99,  3.  shn6na.  It  is  the  custom  of  gamblers  to  build  tires  at  every  place  where 
they  stop  on  their  road  or  trail.  Any  party  of  travelling  Indians  will  do  so  when  stop- 
ping on  their  way.    Cf.  23,  15. 

99,  3.  Ytimnashptchi.  Several  adjectives  designating  colors  are  taken  from  arti- 
cles of  dress  iii  both  dialects:  tolaluptchi,  green;  tch;^e-ntch;/e-ushptchi,  a  shade  of 
blue;  and  spiilptchi,  light-yellow,  is  called  after  a  face-i)aint  made  of  a  kind  of  clay. 

99,  3.  WanAkalam  lu'loks.  The  fire  of  Young  Sdver  Fox  was  yellow  or  yellowish, 
not  only  because  the  fur  of  this  fox-species  turns  from  silvery  white  into  yellowish  by 
the  change  of  seasons,  but  also,  because  this  animal  represents  in  mythic  stories  the 
halo  around  the  sun.  Cf.  shakatchalish  in  Dictionary.  Waiuika  always  ligiu'cs  as 
the  comi^anion  of  the  principal  national  deity,  K'mi'ikamtch. 

99,  7.  watchpka:  to  stake  everything  in  one's  possession  and  then  lose  it  all; 
wi-uka,  to  win  all  the  stakes  lost  by  the  others. 

99,  10.  ICO,  5.  Stokua  or  Stukuaga  was,  according  to  another  of  my  informants,  a 
fish  of  this  name,  and  not  a  squirrel.  The  other  wives  of  Aishish  all  have  names  of 
birds. 

100,  3.  luniks:  K'mukamtch  had  inherited  a  locality  where  his  father  was  in  the 
habit  of  hunting  and  killing  the  giant-eagle  (p'laiwash).  Thinking  of  this  ]ilace, 
K'mukamtch  went  there  with  his  son  Aishish,  after  scheming  a  stratagem  to  let  him 
perish  there.  To  kill  the  eagles,  it  was  necessary  to  climb  a  pine-tree;  this  K'niii- 
kamtch  ■n.is  afraid  of  doing,  and  wanted  to  send  up  there  his  sou  instead. 

100,  9.  shnulas  toks  etc.    The  lark  had  her  young  in  the  nest  of  an  eagle. 

100,  10.  sidu'tantsa.  He  dressed  himself  in  Aishish's  garments,  as  apju'ars  from 
the  foregoing  mythic  tale. 

100,  15.  sas.  Dave  HiU  often  uses  shash,  sas  in  an  almost  reciprocal  sense:  while 
(or:  for)  going  to  gamble  among  themselves.  This  pronoun  does  not  de]K'ud  here  on 
shnena,  as  we  might  assume.  Cf.  Note  to  50, 10.  It  refers  to  the  playmates  ot  Aishish, 
who  set  out  with  K'miikamtch,  whom  they  thought  to  lie  their  beloved  Aishish  on  ac- 
count of  the  dress  he  had  abstracted  from  him.  In  ICO,  14  shash  was  exjdaincd  to  me 
by  "from  them",  viz.  from  the  wives  of  Aishish,  in  whose  lodge  K'mukamtch  had 
passed  the  night. 

100,  18.  gii'pkat  for  gd'pka  at:  did  not  come  now,  or:  has  not  come  yet. 

101,  2.  gti'tak.  This  adverb  gives  to  understand,  that  they  were  loth  or  too  tired 
to  ])lay  any  longer  for  stakes,  because  their  beloved  Aishish  was  not  present.  "  To  cease 
or  stop  gambling"  simply,  would  be  expressed  by  saklola. 

101,  4.  .shti'a  etc.    Cf  Notes  to  89,  5;  9G,  C;  and  general  Note,  on  i)agc  C6. 

101,  4.  shi'dsho  wendpi,  rather  unusual  forms  for  shi'dsiia  lii'i  vunepni.  II ii,  "up, 
above,  on  head,"  has  coalesced  with  shi'd.sha  into  one  word. 

101,  5.  Kliti'.sam.  Aishish  heard  the  cries  of  KK'tish  only,  because  of  all  the  birds 
which  are  believed  to  be  his  wives,  the  long-necked  sandhill  craue  is  the  loudest  and 
noisiest. 

101,  8.  gatpampglfssa  for  gatp&mp&Il  sha,  as  tchissa  for  tchi  sa. 
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101,  S.  p'tis^  m'lia  for  p'tisha  m'ndliim. 

101,  10.  kako  belat  for:  kak6  pU  at. 

101,  11.  p'tissap  sam.  Sham,  .saiu  "their",  is  found  standing'  instead  of  m'nalaiu, 
p'nalaui,  or  bi'inkelauislian]  in  tbe  conversational  lorni  of  languajie.     Cf.  107,  i;5. 108,4. 

101,  13.  liwatkal.  Tliey  lifted  nj)  tbe  famished  xVishish,  almost  rednced  to  a 
skeleton,  and  seated  him  upright  in  the  nest;  they  imparted  new  strength  and  life 
to  him  by  feeding  him. 

101,  IG.  kedsha,  to  grow,  forms  kedshna,  kedsbniita ;  n's  is :  uu'sli,  to  me,  with  me, 
under  uie;  a  sort  of  datkus  commodi. 
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GiVKX   BY    "(lAPTAIX  .TIM"   IN  THE   KLAJIATH   LaKE   DiALKCT. 


K'mu'kamtfh  hu'nk  a*  ne-ul%a  iiA-aslit  gen:   Hu'nk  E-ukshikishasU 

K  iuuk;iiuKh  ruli'd'  iislnllows:  Tbo  ICluiuath  I.ako 

tchdk      maklaks    shil'ta ;    tchiii  pdn    Ku'kakilsh  tchilgsh  mf'iklaks  sliii'ta ; 

fpini.i  wrvice-      people  homatlo;  hereupon  ihu  Kiikukilsh       I'ruui  ^t^tiuks  pei  pie  luado; 

bun  y  b^l^h 

yaniatala  gdnfita  sbuslitedshna.      E-uksliki'shash  ktcbalpjishtat  i'\y,^,  B6sh-  3 

"  iioithwards         >  hilp  he       he  preati-cl  (thiiu)  on  Tbe  Klamath  Lakes  iu  the  buu- heat  hi- laid    the  white 

had  Koiie  his « ay.  .down, 

tiiiash  toks  shut61ank  mahieslitat  i'l/a;   liumasht  giug  na'cl  mdklaks  mii'- 

people         however     ariertr.  aliog  in  the  shade        laid  down;  Ihereloro  we  Inuians  (are) 

(ihcm) 

makmukli,  B6slitin  toksh  papdlpali.     E-ush  guni'gshta  ktiilali'a. 

dark.  the  white  race     bat  l:pht-e«.in-  The  sea  beyond  he  made  a 

plexioned.  world  lor  them. 

At  sha  pa'n  ne-ulakiega,  K'mukamtch  mu'nk  tchi'sk  shkisliki'sli  tcliish  G 

Thiu    ihey  br'Kaii  to  le:;islat<',  K'uiAkaniteh,  mole  also,  fly-bug  also, 

Tvishl'nk  tcliish.     Mu'nk  liam<^;je:    "Nil  a  gu'ggamtcliisliash  mdkkiksliash 

parter-.'-nake  aKso.  Mole  .said;  "I  of  oM  age  tht- human  beinj^.s 

gi'tki    gi!"      Hunkanti    wishink    na-asht    ham(?%e:     "nu'toks    g(^mptcha 

to  become  want ! "  On  that  8ul  ject       garter-snake  thus  spoke:  "audi  thus-made 

mAklakshash  gi'tki  gi!"     Tclu'lumk  wi'shink   slikintchish%ag6ta :    "gii-ash  9 

the  men  to  become  order! "  Thus  gartcr-snake  "while  shedding  its  skin;  "thi.sw.'iy 

nil  hil'nk  mdklaksliash    k'ldktgi : .  ti'clshok  ndtnak  git  k'mu'tchatk    gi'ntak 

I  the  men  to  become        having  grown        then  to  be  of  old  ago  though 

(want) ; 

tchiltgipgletdra'niik.''     Hunkanti  mu'nk  n4-aslit  hemdxe:   "nu  a  g^mptcha 

always  to  grow  young  again."  On  that  subject        mole  thus  said:  "bull  thus-made 

pshe-utiwashash  gi'tki  gi :   gu'ggamtchishasb!"     Pi  muimii'yuk:  "g<i-aslit  12 

tbe  human  beings  to  become  want :  decrepit  by  age ! '*  (And)  it  i-biveTing  (said)-:  "thus 

nil   pse-utfwashash   gi'tki   gi!"       Sld'shklsh   tchish   na-asht   tok   na.'-ul;{a 

I  the  human  being.q  to  become  want  1"  Fly.bng  also  tbna  voted 
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nul'nkash  tulak.     Pi  ski'shkish  nd-asht:    "kiii  tddsh  ak  hii'k  tdmi  pshe- 

mnle  along  with.      It  the  fly-bng  thus  (said):  "very  cruelly  many      hnman 

utiwash  giug  ki'shtchkank  hidtalt  nush". 

beings  acting,         when  pt«*pping       (will)  crush    me", 

(on  me) 

Tchi'hunk  pa't  Mshtaltal    n^-ul^ug-     Tchiii    sha   palpeli^ga;    mu'nk 

Thns  they  mntaally  dispated         for  action.  Then  they        began  working;         the  mole 

yaina  shutey^ga;    slitu'ya  yainaluk.     At  pi'pil  Liinta  n^-ul/a  K'niukam- 

mountains     began  to  make;  itmade  to  throw  op         Now       alone  thus  (it)  made     after K'luiikamtch 

gang-ways         mouutaius. 

tcham  shut61asli. 

had  finished  creating. 

NOTES. 

103,  3.  tchAk.  There  is  evideutly  a  jew  ile  mots  intended  between  tch^k  and  tch^ksli. 
Which  northern  tribe  the  Kakakilsh  were,  my  informant  and  other  Indians  were  unable 
to  say ;  it  is  a  nickname,  derived  from  kii'k,  of  some  Oresonian  tribe  held  in  contempt 
by  the  Maklaks,  and  any  reference  to  it  causes  great  ineriiment  to  the  Klamath  Lake 
Indians.  Maklaks  is  in  both  ])laces  separated  from  the  tribal  name  by  inversion ; 
tchak  and  tchiigsh  form  apposition  to  these  tribal  names  and  to  maklaks,  and  for 
tchagsh  we  would  expect  tchdshish,  which  is  the  usual  form  of  the  word. 

103,  5.  l5-ush.  The  sea  or  ocean,  which  is  meant  here,  is  miini  ^-nsh,  while  e-ush 
means  a  lake,  lagoon  or  large  pond. 

103,  6.  neulaki(3ga.  Three  of  the  lower  animals  are  here  brought  together  to  confer 
with  K'miikamtch  to  determine  the  duration  of  man's  life,  and  every  one  voted  according 
to  its  own  experience.  Stephen  Powers  mentions  a  mythic  story  comi)arable  to  this, 
heard  by  him  among  the  Pit  Kiver  Indians  (Contrib.  to  Jforth  Ainer.  Ethnology,  vol. 
Ill,  p.  273):  "The  coyote  and  the  fox  participated  in  the  creation  rf  men  and  animals, 
the  first  being  an  e\i\  spirit,  the  other  good.  They  quarreled  as  to  whether  they  should 
let  men  lire  always  or  not.  The  coyote  .said:  "if  they  want  to  die,  let  them  die";  but 
the  fox  said :  "  if  they  want  to  come  back,  let  them  come  back."  But  nobody  ever 
came  back,  for  the  coyote  prevailed." 

103,  9. 10.  After  shkintchish;^ag<3ta  supply  heme;^e,  and  after  k'l^ktgi:  gi. 

103,  10.  ti'dsok,  or  tit'shok,  distributive  form  of  t'shok,  of  the  verb  t'shin  to  grow. 
■  Of.  tit'sha,  107,  12. 

103,  12.  pshe-utiwash,  abbreviated  pshe-utuash,  au  archaic  word  used  only  in  the 
collective  sense  of  people,  human  beings.     It  occurs  only  in  mythic  stories.    Cf.  105,  8. 

104,  4.  shtii'ya.  This  fl(;tion  was  suggested  by  the  manner  in  which  moles  throw 
up  molehills  and  shows  that  the  ancient  myth-makers  were  not  witliont  a  liumorLstic 
vein. 

104,  i.  pi'pil.  Every  mountain  was  thrown  up  by  the  mole  alone,  each  one  sepa- 
rately. The  special  creation  of  K'mukamtch  was  )/(«)(,  and  whatsoever  stands  in  direct 
connection  with  his  existence,  welfare  and  customs,  as  flshing-plaees,  islands,  funereal 
sweat-lodges  etc. 

104,  4.  hunta,  abbreviation  of  hiiutala :  by  proceeding  in  this  mannei-,  in  the  same 
manner. 
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GiVKN  IX  THE  Klajiath  Lakb  Dialect  uy  Mixxik  Fkoben. 


Wdsh  liiink   lAp6ui  te-unepant.  wuuip  pe-ula  sh4pash  shd'ta.     Liilap 

The  (f.malW  twenty-  four  moons  nm.le.  ■^^°„*' " 

r<iyote 

at'-upkatki  iiiug  sha  shipatyiUank ;  tchui  at  vu  nauk  igga-idsliiiank  geikan- 

when  coiuiDK  "p  they      covS-e.1  each  other;  then         finishing  suspemlins  (ihem)         she  went 

sha.     K'mukamtcli  gii'bli'   ka'liant   wasliash,   wewt^ga  pil  tchi'shi;    vu'la  3 

oot.  K'miikamtch  entered,      being  absent       tlie  coyote,        (her)  children    only     in  the  lodge;    he  asked 

shas:   "taf  ne  g^mpkal"     "Ge't  a  genu'la!"'  K'mukaaiteh  hemdze:  "tush 

them:  "where        did  she  go  to?"  -There  she  went !"  K'nliikamtch  said;  "wher.. 

haitch  mdlam  p'gi'shap  tchia?"     "Hit4  tchia!"    Tchui  K'mu'kamtch  h4takt 

(does)  your  mother  sit?"  ■  Here  she  sita!"  Then  K'mukamtch  there 

tchelyank  shu'shamka:    "ha  hii!    ha  ha?"    wdkash    t(5tal;jok    hahii'tamna.  6 

Bitting  down  hnmraed;  '  hU        ha!         h.=i      hal"  bone-awls       "fickM^^"    he  wenton  grontin,. 

Pa'n  shash  vu'la:   "wakaitcli  hu'n  giug  lul'g  turn  haktcli  sliApesh  shushata? 

Again  of  them  he  inquired ;         •■  why  then  the  absent  loo  mar.y  altogether       moons  dulm.ike? 

*^  (mother! 

wdkak  hunk  pse-utiwash  tchi-uapk  UVldam?  tchokat  ak  huk  lu'ldam  hak; 

how  then  the  people  could  live  iu  winter  J        they  would  inaach(along)  w.nter; 

,  perish 

ati  huk  lu'ldam  gi't  tu'mi  shapash  giug."     Washa=w(^ka  tjja'wag  ham<^%e:  9 

too  long  this       winter         would  too  many        moons  existing."  Coyote-child  the  oldest  said: 

be, 

"wakai  lalap  a  hun  shneku'pkashtkak  i?"     Tchui   K'mukamtch   hemez(3: 

•why  not  two  at  a  time  shining  up  there  do  you  need?"  Hereupon  KralSkamtch  said: 

"kd-i  nu  shanaho'le  tu'ma  shdpash  gi'tki  giug." 

"not        I  want  too  many       moons  to  exist" 

Tg-(ilya  i'tre  tdtrglampani  shiipash,  tchui  pekewa  K'mukdmtchiksh,   12 

Stafted  up,  took  down         one.half  (of  lb,-)  moons,  then     smashed  (Ihenil  li'mi'lkamtrh, 

'  to  pn-ct's 

tchui  g^mbele.     Ma'ntchgitk  wAsh  gdtpampgle;  tzii'wag  shapfya  p'gi'sha 

then  leftaoain.  Long  after  this     the  (mother-)    returned  home ;  tho  oldest  told  mother 

coyote  (child) 

m'na:    "K'mu'kamtch    a   gatpanu'la  gl'ta."      Wdsh    vu'la:    "tu'sh    haitcli 

its:  ■Kmukarach  has  been  here."  The  coyote     asked:  "where         (did  lie) 

tcha'lya?"     "Hi't  a  tchii'lza",  shapiya  m'na  p'gi'sha.     Tchiii  hdtokt  tchdl-  15 

sit  down?"  "Here    he  sat  down",  said  (it)         to  its  mother.  Tlieu       right  there     sitting 

yank  ti'lankanka  tdlke-ug  K'mfikAmtchiksli.     Kltl'ta  pttAk  nkdsh. 

down    she  rolled  forth  and       Joking  uhout  K'mtSkarateh.  (Then)  burst  her  own    bowels. 
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NOTES. 

lu  preference  to  any  other  beast,  the  praii  ic-wolf,  .small  wolf,  or  coyote  (as  he  i.«! 
called  in  the  West  after  an  Aztec  term  meaning  -'digger,  bnrrower")  became  con- 
nected in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  with  the  creation  of  the  moon  and  the  origin  of  the 
months  or  moon.s,  because  in  moonlit  nights  he  is  heard  howling  fiom  nightfall  to 
dawn ;  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  packs  of  .several  dozen  at  a  time.  His  querulous, 
-whining  howl  is  likened  by  the  Indians  with  a  "speaking  to  the  moon"'.  Our  tale 
above  is  based  upon  the  double  sense  of  moon  and  month,  in  which  the  term  shapash  (the 
"indicator,"  fi'om  shapa  to  tell,  indicate)  is  used.  The  idea  of  the  creation  of  twice 
twelve  moons  originated  in  the  delusion  that  in  every  period  called  new  moon,  moons 
were  really  made  or  manufactured  netc  by  the  creator.  The  number  twenty-four  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  observation  of  lunar  echpses,  or  mock  moons  aiipearing  in 
hazy  weather.  The  coyote  as  the  creator  of  the  moons  (and  the  creator  of  the  universe 
among  the  Central  Californians)  naturally  desired  to  have  as  many  moons  as  i)ossible, 
while  K'miikamtch,  as  the  wolf's  antagonist,  thought  it  better  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
creation,  the  human  beings,  not  to  make  the  year  too  long.  If  the  winter  had  to  last 
twelve  months  instead  of  six,  how  could  they  collect  roots,  bulbs,  seed,  fish,  and  game 
enough  to  live  through  such  a  length  of  time  ? 

105,  2.  .shipat/idcanka.  Two  moons  being  on  the  sky  simultaneously  would  neces- 
sarily often  cover  and  thereby  eclipse  or  hurt  each  other. 

105,  2.  igga-idshnank.  The  mother-coyote  had  hung  uj)  the  twenty-four  moons 
made  by  her.self  around  the  wails  and  ceiling  of  her  winter-lodge,  which  in  tliis  myth 
signifies  the  .sky.  The  suffix  -idshua  points  to  her  walking  from  one  spot  of  the 
lodge  to  another  while  busy  in  suspending  the  moons. 

105,  3.  gu'hli'.  A  great  deal  of  shrewdness  is  ascribed  to  the  principal  deity  of 
the  Klamath  Lake  people  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  hunting  tribes.  He  manifests 
his  astuteness  in  entering  the  coyote's  lodge  in  her  absence  only,  and  to  prepare  a  trick 
for  her  there. 

105,  4.  tit'  ne  for  tata  uen.  • 

105,  5.  Hitii  tchia!  is  pronounced  as  if  it  was  one  word  only:  hitiitchia. 

105,  C.  shu'sliandia,  distributive  form  of  sh'Ci'mka,  to  hum,  grunt,  to  make  h;i  hit. 
He  grunted  every  time  he  planted  another  awl,  sometimes  in  an  interrogative  tone 
of  voice,  and  did  it  to  disgui.se  their  secret  planting  into  the  ground. 

105,  7.  Wiikaitch  composed  of  wak  liaitch ;  washiuweka  composed  of  washam  weaga ; 
t/6wag  or  t;^ewaga,  diminutive  of  t/6u  first,  first  in  order,  eldest;  cf.  hiVktag. 

105,  7.  tu'm  haktch.  This  language  has  a  term  correspoiuling  to  our  too  much 
(tu'm  tcliatchui),  but  none  which  renders  our  too  with  accuracy.  Adjectives  or  adverbs 
(pmlified  by  too  are  therefore  pronounced  with  a  higher  pitch  of  voice  and  the  quantity 
of  their  main  vowel  is  increased  when  the  Indian  intends  to  express  this  adverb. 

105,  10.  wakai,  "why  not,"  a  combination  of  wi'ik  and  ka  i. 

105,  14.  gatpanu'la  gi'ta:  he  has  come  hei'e  and  has  left  again. 

105,  10.  Kiti'ta.  The  coyote-wolf,  while  rolling  iorth  and  back  on  the  ground,  as 
these  aniiiuils  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  ran  her  belly  into  the  bone-awls  insidiously 
planted  there  by  K'miikamtch,  so  that  the  entrails  shed  their  contents  on  the  hnlgo- 
tioor. 
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Given  in  thk  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  by  Dave  Hnx. 


K'mukamtch  Ydmsi  tchia.      Sdtapealtk  Tclidshgayaks ;    lapiak  tchfa 

K'uitikaiiitch  iu  tbn  Nurlli      lived.         His  youuirer  brolhei-  Weii»let;  only  two        thoy 

min  ■      (was)  livid 

kiiiliak  wii'wans.     Tsui  sa  saikiin  gdna  wdwansli  i'ktcha;  tii'mi  saikiin  tchia 

without  wivi'3.  Aud    they      to  the         went  wives  tobrin^in;        many  on  the  field     were 

prairie 

maklaks  tdnkt.     Tchiii  sgiiyue  Ska'lamts  Tsfisgayaks  I'ktchatki  snaweds:  3 

Indians  then.  Aud         di^paUshed         oM  Martou  Little  Weast-l  to  fetch 


"kd-i  i  labe=lii'lp-gipksh  shpii'nshipk,  shtchokapsh  i  a'pka!"      Tsiii  gdna 

"not     you  a  two-eyed  one  brin<:  along  a  one-eyed  one      yon     bring!"  Then      went  he 

nddshiak    i'ktchuk    w^wans,    tsiii    tu'    me-ipks    gdldsui.     Saigatat   tu'nii 

alone  to  fetch  women,  and         far  off  diggiug(ioots)  hemet  (them).      On  the  prairie       many 

wdwanuish   meya;     slit4    saika;     hihashuaksli   ka'gi,   gdiikanka  sha.      At  6 

females  were  digging;      full       tVe  prairie  the  men  were  away,  hnnt^rd  they.         Xow 

was        (of  thorn): 

w^wanuish  ikdyula  ti'tatsa  pi'la,  kd-i  hu'shkank  K'mukdmtsam  stu'leols: 

women  he  picked  out    pret.yones      enly,         not  raiudiug  tf  K"iui\kamtcb  the  order; 

shtchii'shts;^apksh    K'mii'kamts    ^pkatki    gi'ulatki;    at   i'tpa   tu   Iddsastat 

one-e\ed  ones  to  IC'roukamich  to  bring  tnjoining;         then  brought   over      to  the  lodge 

(them) 

Tsdskai:  "gdn  m's  ni  spunshipkia."     At  hiim^xe  K'mukdmts:  "kani  ud-ashtf  9 

Weasel:       "  thi-.ouo  for  you  I  brought."  And         said  K'luikiimich:  "who         (said)  .so  i 

kanf  nd-asht  tidsd  a'pkatki?  shtchu'shtskapksli  mi'sli  nu  a'pkolatkik;  kaitoks 

who       80  (said)       preity         to  bring?  one-eyed  (ones)  yon         1  to  biing  tobl;  and  not 

ones 

rai'sh  ni  ti'dsa  a'pkatki  gi!" 

you  I   pretty  ones      to  liriiig       tAiId!" 

Tchui  at  wii' wanslank  shash,  tsui  pdlakak  n^akgi  Idpuk;  tchiii  tft'sha  12 

And  took  as  wives  them,         aud       pretty  soon         becaiuo  both;  aud       grew  up 

mothers 

wewdas,  at  mat  sa  waslald.     Tchui  si'ssok  hu'k  wew^as  sham;    tsiii  stuli' 

the  children,  and,    it  is    they       hunted  And        quarreled  boys  their;  and       advised 

said,  chipuiunks. 

Tsasgdyak:    "shli't  i  hu'nks!"  taltsiagatat  sa-uli'a.     At  sla'popk  hu'nitak 

Weaslet:  "shoot     yon  him!"  (.lud)  on  tue  little     hepulstono        And       was  aware  by  himself, 

arrows  heads. 

K'mukdmts  stuli'sht  pi'ts.     K'mukdmts  stiili'  wa'ka  m'nd:  "shli'sht  m'ndlsh   15 

E'wAkamtch         that  h:id  ad-       him.  K'nifikanitrb        ordered  son  his:  "  iu  case  he  him 

vi.sed  shoots, 

1  shllnl"     At  lii'-udsha  hCi'k  tdtaksni,  tsui  shli'n  Tsas^aydkalam  vvl'nakag; 

yoashootl"         Ihen    went  to  play         the  children,         and         shot  Little  weasel's  little  son; 
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shli'n   K'mukamtsam    hu'nk  linakag;    tchiii    sa   hishlan.      Tsaska^akalam 

shot  of  K'mAkaintch  the  little  son;  then     they  shot  at  each  other.  Little  Weasel's 

vunak  hunk  shliu  lii'j)i  K'mukdmtcliam  vunaka;  tchiii  hu'nk  hu'tkalpalank 

boy  shot        iirst  at  K'miikatDtch's  son;  then      (that  one)      jumping  up  again 

3  shlin  TchashgAyam  unaka,  tchiii  ts6ka  Idpuk. 

shot  ■Weasel's  son,  then      perished      both. 

At  salgki   ptissisap  sham.     TsashgAi  at  kdyaktsa,    K'mukamts   k4-i 

Then      missed  fathers  their.  Weasel  went  searching,      (but)  K'mtikamtch        not 

(them) 

k4yaktcha,  skui^a  ta'dsh  sd-utamank;   sla'bopk  hu'nitak  tiV  sas  hisho'kst. 

searched  (for  them),  laid  himself       but,  wrapped  np;  he  knew         by  himself,       out    them    to  have  killed 

on  bed  there  each  other. 

NOTES. 

Compare  ■with  this  myth  the  fii'st  part  of  the  "Mythic  Tale  of  Old  Marten" 
(Skelamtcham  shashapkel^ash),  which  coiitains  the  same  subject-matter. 

107,  1.  Ttimsi,  couti^action  of  Ydinashi.  This  is  the  uame  given  at  present  to  a 
mountain  i^orth  of  Klamath  Mar.sh;  from  this  direction  the  cold  winds  (y^mash)  blow 
over  the  highlands  on  Upper  Klamath  Lake. 

107,  1.  3.  9.  Tchashgai  sometimes  occurs  in  the  diminutive  form  Tchashg4yak, 
because  the  Weasel  is  regarded  as  the  younger  brother  of  the  Marten. 

107,2.  saikiin,  a  contraction  of  saiga;fe'ni:  they  went  to  the  prairie,  where  the 
women  were  digging  the  edible  roots. 

107,  3.  Skii'lamts.  I  have  given  this  inytl»  elsewhere  in  a  longer  relation,  where 
the  part  played  here  by  K'miikamtch  is  played  by  Sk^lamtch.  Even  in  Dave  Hill's 
relation  the  Marten  is  called,  but  once  only,  by  its  real  name  Sktllamtch;  K'miikamtch 
and  Sk^lamtch  are  mentioned  here  as  identical.  The  term  ske'l,  when  not  employed 
in  its  mythologic  sense,  means  a  long  piece  or  strip  of  tanned  otter  or  marten  skin, 
used  for  tying  the  hair,  or  for  other  ijurposes. 

107,  3.  4.  i'ktchatki  snAweds  etc.  One  woman  only  is  nieutioned  here,  instead  of 
the  two,  whom  Weaslet  was  ordered  to  bring  home  as  wives  for  his  brother  K'mu- 
kamtch  and  himself. 

107,  iS.  w^wans  a  very  common  elision  for  wtiwanuish. 

107,  0.  kani  na-ashtf  ellipse  for  kani  na-asht  gi? 

107,  10.  nu  a'pkolatkik.  Instead  of  this  may  be  said  also,  a'pkatki  giula  nu:  "I 
strictly  told  (you)  to  bring  in." 

107,  13.  sa  waslahi.    The  two  boys  went  together  hunting  chipmunks. 

107,  14.  shiiwala  to  adjust  stone-heads;  shawalia,  sa  uliii  to  adjust  stone-heads  for 
or  in  the  interest  of  somebody.  Flint-,  obsidian-  or  iron  heads  are  i)laced  only  on  war- 
arrows  or  on  arrows  used  in  killing  large  game  (ng6-ish,  ngii'ish);  but  the  tiildshi  or 
lighter  arrow,  used  in  hunting  birds,  and  the  taldshi;'iga,  arrow  used  as  boy's  playlliiug, 
are  usually  provided  with  wooden  points  only. 

107,  15.  K'lnukamts  stiili  slit  pits  stands  for  K'mukfimtchash  stuli'sht  ])i'sh,  the 
pronoun  referring  to  the  little  son  of  K'miikamtch. 

107,  15.  shli'sht.  In  this  sentence  m'ualsh  is  (he  subject  of  shli'sht,  and  the  direct 
object  of  shlin  is  not  expressed. 

107,  16.  15  udsha:  they  went  out  to  pUiy,  from  16wa,  Wwa  to  pley. 
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Skelamtcuam  shashapkeleash. 
MYTHIC   TALE  OF  OLD  MARTEN. 


Obtained  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  from  Minnie  1'uoben. 


Wewauuish  mat    tiVmi    meya  ka'sh   sliaigatat   yaki   shkii'shkatgaltk. 

■Women,  they  say,     many       were  dig-        ipo  on  prairie,         baskets  carrving  ou  bade, 

giug 

Shka'lamtch  mat  tchia  shetx^-unalt;;  Tehashgayaks.      Shka'lamtch  .slitnli 

Olil  Marten,  no  thi:y     lived       .im  the  older  luother  of  Little  Weasel.  Old  Marten  sent 

8,ay, 

ta'pia  m'na  Tcliasgayaks  i'ktchatki  giug  kma'  shtchu'shtcbxapkani.    Tchiii  3 

younger        his  Weaslet  to  obtain  the  slsiill-  of  the  one-eyed  ones.  And 

brother  c;ips 

Tchashgayag  gdna;  gdtpnank  i't^a  sliash  nanuk  kma'  kd-i  shtchu'shtch- 

AVeaslet  went;       com  in  3  there,     lie  took  from  tliem  •       all  sknll-caps.   (bnt)  oftlieone- 

away  not 

Xa})ksham  tclii'sh,  itpampgli    Tchashg4yak,  .shewana   Skelamtcliash   kma'. 

eyed  (women)  also,  brought  Little  Weasel  (and)  gave  to  Old  Marten  tlie  caps. 

Sk^lamtcli  liiim^x^ :   "  tata  mi'sh  ml  tpewa  ka-i  slitchush;(apkam  epkatki  6 

Old  Marten  said:  '"-when  yr>u  I  ordered         not  of  the  one-eyed  to  bring? 

giugl  lApuk  mish  nil  Epkatki  gi'ula  shtchu'shtch;{apkam  pi'l."     Wewanuish 

of  both        you  I  to  bring        had  told  of  the  one-eyed  only"  Females 

ndnuk  gdtpa  Skdlamtchamkshi  shkashkAtkaltk  ka'sh.     Sk^lamtch  shewaiia- 

all  came  to  Old  Marten's  homo  carrying  on  back  ipo.  Old  Mat-ten  re- 

pfile  kma'  w^wan'sbash,  puakampgle  ladsbeshtat,  ba'meta  Tcbashgdyaksli:  9 

turned    the  caps        to  the  women,  threw  (them)  back         out  of  bis  lodge,      (and)  said  to  Weas'let : 

"tdta  mish  nu  tpa'wa  tum  kma'  il'pkatki  giug?  14pok  amsb  ni  a'pkatki!" 

"when         yon  I        ordereil       many       caps  to  bring?  ofboth        you        I      to  bring  (toM) !" 

(only) 

Wdwanuish  tchlk  tchiii  g^mpele,  14puk  shtchu'shtcb;^atk  tchi'dsha. 

The  women  after  this  returned,        (bnt)  both  one-eyed  ones  remained. 

Tchiii   buk  shtchu'shtcb;fatk  wdwanuish  wewa'kala.     Shu'hanksbitk  12 

Then  the  o:ie-eyed  women  bore  children.  At  the  .same  time  when 

mu'mkak  gi'ul^a   Sk^lamtcb   iiteyakab'ya,   m'na   il'nakag  mtl'ak  t'sbi'sht. 

the  infanta  were  born         Old  Marten  made  a  little  bow,         for  his         little  son,  taller       when  be  would 

grow. 

Tcbashgtiyak  tchi'sb  nteyakali'ya  m'natak  unakag.     Tchiii   tcbatcbakiag 

Li  tie  Weasel  also  m.ado  a  little  bow  for  bis  own  little  boy.  And  the  little  boys 

1^-utcha ;  bi'sbla  nt^-isbtka  tatsildsbiak.     Ldvvatkuk  tatakshni  gatpampgU  ;  1.5 

wenttoplay;       tbey  shot    with  their  l)ows       little  arrows.  Froratbeplay  the  hoys  returned; 

at  tbe  mark 


Tcbdsbkayagalam  unakag  beme%e :    "but  an'sb  tu'  shli'ksbga.''     Tchasb- 

Litlle  Weasel's  boy  remarked:  "he  me        out       well  nigh  shot."  Little 

there 

g4yag   wCi'bi    in'iia    linakag:     "  tam    liai    tcbi'   m'.sb    lill'iik    14}ank   tewi  ?" 

Weasel  ankerl  his  voiuicson:  "really  thns        at  you  taking  aim       he  phittT' 
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Tvh6kiak  hoxn^xe  :   "  hiishutAnkapksh  pu'sb  nCisli  liiVn  gi"  (mv^liashfiltchatk 

Tilt)  bo  J  saiJ:  "appniacbin^  ou  ilio  .s!y  me  ii  wan"  (siimiit  .iu;:  wtn- 

sha   hu'nk,    slildank    nisliasli    bislilakshka).       Tcliui    Tcluisligayak    slituli' 

they,  diBCoVeriDg         a  sqai  rel  they  a'ru.»t  wbot  TUtu  L:l.lc  \V'»aoeI  a(i\i:^ed 

eacU  ulbt-r). 

o  iinakag  m'na  slili'tki  Shkolamtcham  linakag,  'Miii  liii't  mish  pan  shli'slitka 

little  6oa  his  to  shuot  of  Old  Alarten  the  S'-n,  "if        he        at  ynu      ai;aiu  shooting 

gi'iiapk."     Shkelaintch    sluiyuakta   hunk    ndnuk    Tchashgiiyakalam    licm- 

sbouUlhe."  OldMaiteu  bi-c;iiin- aware         (of  lb*)  whole  ol  Liitio  W't-asel's  dis- 

kanksh;  tchiii  pi'  tcliish  shtuli'  m'na  li'nakag  shlltki   giug  Tchashgayam 

course;  and         he  al  o  ordi-red  his  Ittllo  sun  to  shooi  Wcas.  I'n 

(J  linaka:    "lia'   misli   slili-uapk,  kla'^atk  gi'ntak  i   liiVtkalpalank   shli-uapk 

son;  "if  yoQ  he  kilts,  dead  ttiouijh,     you        risluj;  up  again  niuut  kill 

hu'nksh." 

him." 

Tcliiii  mbu'slian  pa'n  gena  wasblaltchuk;  sblaa  sba  wasbla,  giinta  sba 

Then  next  day  again       tht-y       to  huut  cbipmuuks;  saw        they     a  chipmuuk,      crept        they 

weut  (aiii) 

IJ  at.     Sk^lam  vinakag'  t6w},  ka'bbian  wasbla;   wiggata  i-ul;{a  Tcbasbgayam 

then.        Marten's  l.tlle  son  shot,  missing  the  chip-  close  to         be  stinck  "Weasel's 

munk:  the  ground 

ii'naka.     Tcbasbgayam  linak  bamep^e:   ''wak  ta  i  giug  sbU'ksbga  nusb?" 

to  the  SOD.  Weasel's  little  son  said:  'wherefre     you  almost  shot  me?" 

Sk^lam  linak  bemtcbna:   '' sbni'ulatcbgankan  bu'n  gi."     Gubasbktcba  pen 

Marten's        child  replied :  "  glancing  ofl'  it        was."  They  started  (and) 

again 

12  g^na  sba,  sbbxa  sba  wasbla.      Ltipuk   pi'pglantana   ganta   sbawaltankank 

travelled  they,         saw         they      a  chipmunk.  Both  from  t  pposiio  sides      crept  np     moving  along  the  ground 

tii'wi;  Skelam  linak  sbli'ksbga  TcbasbgAj^am  linaka.     Tcbasbgayam  a  iinak 

shot;  Marten's      liiileson        aloiosi  hit  Weasel's  little  son.  Weasel's  little  son 

sblmk   sbiuga    Sbkelam   viinaka ;    tcbxii    sbp6ka    miintcbak   Tcbasbgayam 

(then)  killed  Marten's  child ;  then       lay  on  ground     for  some  lime  Weasel's 

shooiiug 

15  linakag.     Tgi'ts^ank  sbldpapka,  k^kalmasb  wewatku^la  lii'lp,  k'mdka  tgu't- 

litile  sun.  Standing  near  he  l<-oked  (,at  tears  flowed  from  (his)         be  looked         while 

Mm),  eyes,  around 

gank    bdtkok.     Skt^lam    ii'nak    bu'tkal,    sblfn    at    Tcbasbgayam    viinaka 

standing  there.  Marten's  son  jntnped  up,  shot         then  Weasel's  child 

il'sbutal ;  1/ipuk  tcbiii  k'ldkl;^atk  i'pka. 

iu  the  bri-ast ;         both         then  dead  lay  there. 

18  Tcbdsbgai  bdm'ta  Skelasb:  "wdk  ta  ma'nsbaktcb  tdtaksni  ka  gi  waital 

Weasel  said  to  Marten:  "Why  for  so  loog  the  children     are  ab-    the  whole 

sent  day  ? 

tiVsb  ak  nen  bu'k  wak  ka'la?"     Sk^lamtcb  ka-i  k^ktcbank  bii'nksb,  sbko'l- 

wtere  (are)      they       some-       doing?"  Old  Marten  not  answering  him,  recnm- 

what 

pkank  ktAna      Tcbasbgai  ge^na  kayaktchuk  tatakiasb,  ka-i  sbl^ank  gatptlm- 

heut  slept  Weasel  weut  to  look  out  for  the  children,       (and)         finding  returned 

not 

21  p6le.      Mdntcb=gitk    Skelamtcb    gubdsbktcba   tu   gawalpeli.      Tcbu;^apksb 

home.  After  a  while  Old  Marten  started  oat  far        to  find  (them).  Mnrdeied 

ont 

tatakiasb  gdwalp^lank  itpdmp6l6;  sbuasbuaktcb6ta  lu'lnksbalsbok  mu'lua, 

the  children  discovering  he  carried  them  with  mourning  cries  to  cremate  (them)  they  got 

houie;  ready, 
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tunip  w  uillisliik  i'-amnasli  Ske'l  ena,  TchAshgai  tchi'sh  tunepaiiti  wuflishik 

five  bags  of  neckwear        Marreu     look,  Weasel  too  five  biigs 

1-Amnash  ^na.    Tchiii  sha  luiuksla,  tu'tgnipni'  sha  Idpuk  iwAlpgle.    Skiiiam 

of  beads       brought.        And        thev    burnt  (them),     each  five  (bags)  they        both  emptiidon  To  Marten 

tbom. 

tchi'k  i'amnash  wewiliiia.     Toliui  sha  gdmpgle  tchishxe'ni  k'ldwiank.  3 

final. y  beads  were  left  over.  Then       thoy       returned  to  tbeir  lodge       afier  perform- 

ance. 

Skc'Iamtch  hdui'ta  Tcbashgayash    gdntki  giug  Mu'sbamkshi,    pi   g^- 

Old  Marten  said  to  Weasel,  he  should  go  to  the  South  Wind's      bira-    pro- 

house,  self 

nuapkug  Yani'shatnkshi.     Tchashgai  k4-i  sliana-ul'  Ydmshamkshi  g^-ishtka 

p<isingtoso         to  the  Nori  h  Wind's  Weasel  not  liked  to  Korlh  Wind's  lodge  to  travel, 

home. 

giug.     Ske'l  heme^e:  "ka-i  i  gc^nuapk  Yilrusharnkshi,  nu'tak  g^sh  shand-  6 

Ma>len  Siiid :  "not    you       shall  go  to  the  North  Wind,  myself        to  go  want 

uli  Yamshamksh' ;  mi'sh  nu  g^ntki  Mushamkslii."     "Ka-i  au  Mu'shamkshi 

tothcXorih  Wind;  you  I  (want)  to  go  toSouihWind's  "Not        I  toSomhWiud 

honse." 

ge'sli   sluHia-ul' ",    at   pi   li^m'ta   nd-asht.      Tchiii    gena    Tcht'ishgai    Yaiii- 

to  go  ilesiro",  now     he  said  so.  And  wont  Weasel  to  the 

shamksh ;   gatpa  htltokt  ei;fa  Miiash ;    ei%ishtok  Mii'shash  k'leka  Tchash-  1) 

Norrh  Wind's       became  there,        put  1  he     the  Soul  h         wlilebadput    the  South  Wiud,       died  Little 

lodge;  (when)      head  out       Wiud;  the  head  out 

gayak.     Tchui   Skdiamtch  Mil'sham  iiu'sh  lalk^dsha;   pii'n  Yamshamkslii 

Weasel.  And  Old  Marten  of  the  South       the  lic;id  cut  ofl';  again,      to  the  Noiih  Wind's 

Wind  lodge 

gdna  Skelamtch,  lalkadsha  Ytlnishamtcham  lui'sh. 

went  Old  JIarton,  (and)  cut  off  the  North  Wind's  he.id. 

K'ldwiank    guhuashktcha    Lenie-ishash    g^hxiptchuk  Tchashgayaksh   12 

Hereupon  ho  set  out  the  Thunders  to  visit.  Little  Weasel 

hakshaktchuitk.      Lem^-ish    hushtanka    Skt^lamtchash,     siicwedsh    tu'tash 

cair\ingin  bisdiess.  One  1  bunder  fell  in  with  Old  Marten,  a  woman  longsbelli 

hahashtamiiipksh  shulitanka.     Snawedsh  heni'ta  Skdlamtchish :   "-n^ak  ish 

having  as  caromauicnts  he  pursued.  The  woman  cried  toOldMarten:  'somehow  me 

shu'ta,  g(i-ii  shci-amoksh!"     Tchui  Skcilamtch  hem^;^e :   "wak  hai  tclii'  m's  15 

protect,         my  friend!"  And  Old  MarUn  replied:  "how  then       yon 

nu  shut(3-uapk ? "  pniudaktan  tclia  kdtchannat,  tchiu  guhuashktcha.    Tapitak 

I  shall  protect!"  blew  (her)       imjl,iutly   into  a  pitch-pine       and  continued  his  way.  Eight  after 

log,  (him) 

L6me-ish  petdgank  hi'mboks  kshatgatnu'lank  shi'uga  snawedsh. 

the  Thnuder  teaiing  np  the  log  (.lud)  extiacting  (hci)  killed  the  woman. 

Sktilamtch  ttl'  at  g;itpa  Lem(^-isham  lAdshashtat.     Ldpi  titsga-ak  Leme-   18 

Old  Marten  theu"  arrived       of  the  Thunders  at  lodge.  Two        decrepit  old  Thun- 

ish  tchia  shuki'kash  hu'nkimsham.     Sk(^lamtch  wa'slii  guli'  tchuydtk  Ytlm- 

ders      lived  the  parents  of  them.  Old  Marten  into  the     stepped  having  as  hat   of  North 

(therej,  room  on 

sham  niish ;  way41pa  nanuk  'nra'sliin,  wAkish  tchish  MkSlaka.     Kli'-utchisli 

Wind     the  head;    froze  to  icicles   everything  in  the  lodge      the  inside  too        became  slippery  (i ray  Wolf 

room,  ladder  with  ice. 

gankanktka,  Skii'Iani  sh4-amoksh,  wawli'kalam  pi'l  hii'k  tchi'sh  ka-i  wdtk.  21 

returned  from  tile         Martens  kinsman,  of  his  children         .alone  the  place  in      not    froze  up. 

limit,  the  lodge 

L6md-ish  gatp4mp6le,  nu'iklaks  tii'm  i'tpa.     Titsk4-ak  L6xn^-ish  sti'lHdanka 

The  Thunders        returned  home,  fndian.i  many       they  ■  The  Old  Thunders  reported 

brought. 
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shapiya  m'na  wanunga:   "wennini  a  tuA  g4tpa  wa'shi  ati'  ndlsh  wini^itk!" 

{aDfljsaid      to  their  sons:  "stranger  some    has  come     into  the    largely     tons  enperior!" 

T^^-u  L6me-ish  hem^%e;  "ga  tu4ta  shkafnihaktch  g4tpa,  nu'  ak  ya  hun 

The  oldest       Thunder  said:  "whosoever  stronjjer  (man)  has  come,       I      (can)     cer- 

tainly, 

3  shkayent  gi'ntak  gu'hli'plit."     G^kauslia  at,  ga-ulapgap6le  patcho'le  na'shak 

strong  though         cuter  (where  ht'  He  went  out      then,  climbed  up.  stepped  on      one  step  only 

(he  is),  is)." 

wakish,    ki'shtchuank    hui'%ipele.        '*Tututu !"   Mtchampgluta    Lem^-ish 

of  inside  stepping  ou  he  hurried  out  (Crving:)  ■'tututu!"  after  running  homewards     (thia)  Thunder 

ladder,  again. 

ii4-aslit  giuta,  pen  na'sh  hem^%e:    '*taatal  slikainiaks  tche^oga"     G^kan- 

80  reported,      and      another  .said:  "  some  kind         stronger  one         is  aittiug  inside."  Going 

one  ol  a 

6  shSnank  tu'  ga-ulapgapele  jxi'patchle  lapok  waki'sh ;   p^tchtnank  hui;^ip6le. 

out  over      he  went  on   op  ((»f  put  his  feet  on  two    of  inside  ladder;        .-stepping  ou         he  ran  out  again. 

there        winter  lodge),  steps  only 

"  Tututu "!    huixipeliita,   giilipelAnk    shasli   kAtni   shapiya :    ''  wennini  tua 

"Trttnta"!  he  skipped  away,         entering  again,  those        beingin  hetold:  "stranger  some 

the  k^yata 

gdtpa."     Tat;felamiii'  tchkasli  heme^e:  "ka  tuak  shkaineaksh  tchiwi^a?" 

has  come,"      The  one  intermediate         too  said :  "  what  sort  of  a         stronger  (man)  is  inside?" 

in  age 

9  gekanshenu'uk  tu'  ga-ulapg4p6le  pdpatchle;  t4tzelam-pani  gu't^itkt  lu'lula 

(and)  rnnning  out  ho  went  on  lodge-top    i<  and  stepped  down  ;  half-ways  having  climbed  he  rattled 

down  up 

hu'kantcliampelok.      Sti'lhipeli  shash  katni;    na'sh  tclikash  gekansha  tu', 

to  run  out  again.  He  reported       to  those         in  the         (another)  also  wentout         out 

kdyata;  one  there, 

ga-ulapgapeli,  guli'pgle,  g^l%algitk  livi'kanshampele  tututu-u  ta.     *'Ya!  ati' 

mounted  up  the  ladder,         wont  in,  having  climbed         be  hurried  out  again        while  tiitutu-erying.      "To  be    b,.  far 

down  sure ! 

12  a    na'lsh    winni'^itk    tua'    ki."      Tapi'ni    tchkasli    gekansha:     *'ka    tuata 

tliiin  we        stronger  (  ne)  some       it  is."  The  last  one  also  rushed  out:  "  what  kind  of 

shkainiaktch  r'  gulhi'pelank  shdhiashtalA  m'na  tche'lkpgle    hu'tkalshnank 

a  stronger  one?"  entering  (the  lodge)  on  couch  his  he  sat  down,  (then)  starting  up 

hu'kampgle. 
15  Tchui    ma  ntch=gitk   tche'k    Ke-udshiamtch   gatpAmpSle;    li'Ihankshti 

Then  some  lime  alter  finally  Old  Wolf  came  home ;  some  veniauu 

i'tpa.     Leme-ish  ht^m'ta  Ka-utchisliash:  "ati'  a  na'lsh  tu4  winni';^itk  gAtpa". 

he  The  Thunders  said  toGray  Wolf:         "by  far  than  wo    some      stronger  (one)       hascome". 

brought. 

Ka'-udshiamtch    ga-ulapgapele,   tchiii   ha'mele   Skc^lamtchish :    '*shanatch- 

Old  Wolf  climbed  the  lodge,  then  shouted  to  Old  Marten :  "take 

IS  vu'li  tchiiyesh  !"     Tchui  Sk(^lamtch  shanatchvu'lank  n^l/a  m'na  tchiiyesh; 

off  (yoiir)hat!"  And  OU  Marteu,  unbatting  himself,  laid  down      his  hat; 

ndnuk  hii'k  waydlapsh  ka'gipgle.     Ka'-udshiamtch  gulhipgle  tchiii,  Lgme- 

ikll  the  icicles  disappeared  Old  Wolf  entered  (the     upon  this,         Thnn. 

again.  lodge) 

isli    tchlsh    hu'k    ndnuk    gulhi'bele,  tchiii    sha    shu'tchap6lank    pdshota. 

dera  too  Ihey  all  entered  again,  and  they  rebuilding  a  Are  had  a  meal. 

21  HiVyuka  sha  hiVnk  ktd-i  at,  tchiii  sha  mdklaks   piielhi',  mu'nish  sha   kdla 

Heated  tbey  stones     now,      and         they  people  threw  in,  a  hirge  they         flat 

hucktft 
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shlaltpa   tdluodsh   maklaks.     Tchui   sha  ktdi   kdlpokshtak   I'kagank   i'wa 

iraveforuse  to  8t6w  the  people.  And  they   the  atones    as  soon  a»  heated  took  out  (and)  dipped 

'  '  (them) 

kdlati  Ambo  tchi'pgank;    i'wa  sha  tchiii      N6kshtak  sha  ktdi    i'zakpgle, 

iDtoak&Ia    water  containing;  put  in      Ibey        then.        As  soon  as  stowed   they  the  stones  took  out  again , 

Leme-ish  hdshpa  shash  Skc^himtchash,  gaptchdtka  L6m(^-ish  tchi'lpijia  Sk^-  3 

the  Thunders        handed  them  to  Old  Marten.  with  the  small       the  Thunders     placed  on  the  for 

as  food  finger  iloor  (the  kila) 

lash.    Skdlamtch  gaptchatka  shitchalshue  maklaks  kalati.    Tchui  Sk<^lanitch 

Marten  Old  Marten  with  the  little  moved  (more)  Indians    towards  Then  Old  Marten 

finger  the  k4la. 

pdtampka;  TchAshgayag  tchligatchktcha  Skdlamtchash  shako' tkug  mdk- 

began  to  eat ;  Wcaslot  pinched  Old  Marten  insisting  for  human 

laksti  tchuldksh.     Tchui  Shk^lamtch  kd-i  sh^wana;   "kuidsha  gisht",  leklek-  6 

flesh.  (But)  Old  Marten  not       ga^i.  (any);  "  it  being  bad ",  bo 

tchampka  TchatchgAyash  ;   "  uiulshe'k  mish  ni  tchule'ksh  li'lhankshti  tche'k 

whispered  to  Little  Weasel;  "by  and  by  to  yon      I  meat  of  venison  at  last 

sh(iwanuapk."     Tchiii  ndnuk  wu'ta  kayak  hu'nksht  sh^wanank.     Shle-ipgle 

will  give."  Then  all  he.ttenp    not  any  to  him  giving.  Ketnined 

shash    kcila,    Kd-udshiAmtchkash    nukaltampka    tchule'ks.     Tchui    uiVkst  9 

to  them    the  bucket.  Old  Wolf  also  began  roasting  meat.  When  it  was  done, 

ti'atat  I'kelank  shdwana  Sk^lamtchash,  tchui  pi  hu'nkanti  tche'k  sh^wana 

onapad-        putting  it        he  gave  (it)  to  Old  Marten,  and         he  of  it  then  gave 

die 

tchule'ksh  Tchashgayaksh.     Tchui  sha  lu'lal^a  pa-ulank  ;   Sk^lamtch  kt4n- 

meat  to  Little  Wea-sel.  And        they     went  to  bed  having  done  eat-         Old  Marten  fell 

ing; 

shan  nanui  sh%ol%6tak.  12 

uleep    as  soon  as        lying  down. 

L6md-ish     sheshnu'l/a     shiiikuapkuk     Sk^lamtchash ;     ka-uloktantk- 

Tho  (5)  Thunders  plotted  (how)  to  kill  Old  Marten;  walking  up  and  down 

tdm'na  sha.     Tchekag  pi'l  telsliampka  Lgrae-ishash  kayak  ktdushna.     P6i 

contiuued     they.  Blackbird         uuly       looked  towards  the  Thunders  (and)  not       was  asleep.  And 

L6md-ish  gakua  shle'dshuk  Skdlamtchash,  tamu'dsh  ktanshisht,  shi'uguap-  15 

the  Tbnndcrs   approached  to  look  at  Old  Marten,  whether  he  was  asleep,  proposing  to 

kug  hu'nk.      Tch(^kaksh    Lgiuc-ish    mbu'shaksh  yi'yu^oga  lu'lpat;    tchui 

kill  him.  To  Blackbird  the  Thunders  arrowheads  pushed  into  the  eyes;        then 

hu'nk  ka-i  ktanuapkng  ktampsh=shitk  shl^ash   gi'-uapk.      Pshln  tdt;jelani 

he  not  going  to  sleep,  asleep-alike  appearing  would  be.  At  midni^'ht 

L6ra^-ish   kaktansha;     Sk(ilamtch    skishksho'lank    pi'    tchkash    kako'dslia  18 

the  Thunders         went  to  sleep;  Old  Marten  awakening  he  then  weut  over 

L6md-isliamksh,  hihashlutchtdnka  lak  Lemd-isham,  tg'kish  shash  huhashli'- 

to  Thundent' place,  tied  together  the  hair    of  the  Thunders,  swords       to  them         handed  over 

amna;    heshamkanko'ta:    "Sk(^lam   tdpia   gen   luelat".     Tchiii   Skdlamtch 

toeacb;  they  ordered  each  other:  'Marten's        younger      him         kill  ye".  Then  Old  Marten 

brother, 

g^kantgi    Kii-utchi'shash   tpa'wa;    tchiii   Kii'-utchish  g^ka,  wewdka   m'na  21 

to  go  out  Gray  Wolf  onlercd;  and  Wolf  went  out,        children  bis 

I'ka.     Skdlamtch  shndl^a  Lgrad-isham  Idtchash,  tgd-ulank  wdl;ja  hu'k6n- 

tookout  Old  Martaa  set  on  fire         of  th»  Thunders  tho  lodge,      (and)  standing  on  he  waited  to  rash 

its  top 
8 
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uksht  Lgme-ishash;  sht^yakglakpa  tgati'dnank;  mii  tcba'k  nutisht  sxi'sh- 

out  the  Thunders;  hn  hearkeneil  standing  oatside ;    strongly    at  last        when  (the  awoku 

fire)  blazed, 

kshola  Lem^-ish.     Huhasht4pka   tSki'shtka;    "Sk(ilam  t6pia  gen  liielat"! 

the  Thunders.  Tbej  stabbed  each  with  the  long  "Marten's       yonnger       him         kill  ye  "I 

other  blades;  brother, 

3  patak  huhashtApkuak. 

they        stabbed  each  other  only. 

Tchui  naiiuk  nu'nataiik  tchu'ka;    mbdwa  steiuash  nu'dshnuk.     Sk^- 

Tben  all  by  blazing  np  perished ;  exploded        (one)  heart       while  flying  off.  Old 

laratch  wd'hl;{ank   wi-ulal4pele   steinash   lu'Iukslitat ;    pa'n  na'sh  mbdwa. 

Marten  looking  on  strnck  (one)  heart  in  the  fire ;  again         one  exploded. 

(i  Ska'Iamtch  wi-ulal4pele ;  pa'n  na'sh  mb4wa,  pa'n  wi-ulalap6le  Sk^lamtch. 

Old  Marten  struck  again ;  and        another  burst,  again  (when)  struck  Old  Marten. 

one 

Tchashgdyak  hamd%e:    "Sk^lamtch!  nu'  tehkash  na'sh  wi-ulalek!"  tchui 

Little  Weasel  s.iid:  "OldMartenl  I  also  one  will  strike!"  then 

pa'n  mbawa  na'sli.     Tchiii  Tchashgayak  kA'hhian,  tchui  steinash  hu'k  nu- 

agaiu  burst  one.  (But)  Weaslet  missed,  and  heart  that       went 

9  wal%a;  Wdkweks  shu'waltktcha  Tcha'kaksh  tii'la,  shhi'shlakshga  shual^^ta. 

totheaky;  Magpie  flew  after  it  Blackbird  with,      and  picked  (itl  to  pieces,     while  it  flew. 

Shk^lamtch  hame%e:    "k4-i  1  tua  shayuaksh  kiuapka,  hii'nshak   1   pshe- 

Old  Marten  said:  "nothing  yon  good  for  will  be,  in  vain  you  the 

iituashash  shnulu'kuapkak." 

people  will  frighten  only." 

12  Tchui  Skdlamtch  shndl^a  Lem«i-ish  titsk4-aksh. 

Then  Old  Marten  burnt  Thunders  the  Old. 

NOTES. 

This  relatiou  of  the  myths  is  more  ciicumstantieil  than  the  corresponding  one 
obtained  from  Dave  Hill,  which  omits  some  of  their  characteristic  features.  We  have 
here  an  interesting  and  probabl.y  the  most  popular  part  of  the  whole  cycle  of  marten- 
myths  known  to  the  Klamath  Lake  people;  the  above  is  not  a  single  uiyth,  but  a  series 
of  myths,  some  of  them  thrown  together  in  a  rather  loose  connection.  What  connects 
them  all  is  the  fact  that  Weaslet  is  the  constant  companion  of  his  older  and  more  saga- 
cious brother  Old  Marten,  who  combines  the  qualities  of  Eeineke  Fox  with  that  of  an 
elementary  power  of  irresistible  force  (shkaini).  The  Skelamtch  myths  present  them- 
selves in  the  following  order: 

1.  Selection  of  the  one-eyed  females  as  wives. 

2.  The  children  of  the  two  brothers  destroy  each  other. 

3.  The  fathers  cremate  their  children's  bodies. 

4.  The  Winds  are  exterminated  by  Skelamtch. 

5.  Skelamtch  hides  a  woman  before  oue  of  the  five  Thunders. 

6.  Skelamtch  enters  the  lodge  of  the  Thunders ;  the  hat  on  his  head  acts  as  a  spell 
and  prevents  them  from  entering  it. 

7.  Old  Gray  Wolf,  Marten,  Weasel  and  the  five  Thunders  are  feasting  on  human 
flesh  in  the  lodge  of  the  Thunders. 

8.  Sk61amtch  sets  the  lodges  of  the  live  Thunders  and  of  the  two  Old  Thunders 
on  fire  and  kills  the  inmates. 
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109,  1.  shka'shgatkaltk.  A  verbal  adjective  of  shkdtkgla,  to  carry  on  back ;  ka, 
ka  is  the  radical  sjllable,  fouud  also  in  kii'mat,  hade.  This  distributive  form  is  appar- 
ently due  to  vocalic  dissimilation.  Women  carry  conical  baskets  (ydki)  on  tbeir  backs 
when  digging  roots  or  bulbs,  and  throw  them  over  their  shoulders  into  these  recep- 
tacles. 

109,  2.  6.  8.  Skelamtch.  See  Dave  HLU's  relation  of  the  same  myth;  Note  to  107, 3. 
In  speaking  of  somebody  who  acts  on  the  sly,  and  differently  from  what  he  professes 
and  means  to  do,  the  Klamath  Lake  people  will  say:  "He  acts  like  Sk61amtch."  This 
is  one  of  the  few  proverbial  locutions,  or  at  least  figurative  modes  of  speech  that  can 
be  traced  in  this  tribe. 

109,  3.  kmtV  is  the  rounded  light  cap  usually  worn  by  females,  fitting  tight  to  the 
skull.  It  is  made  of  the  stalks  of  aquatic  plants,  several  species  of  them  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  each  cap.  The  taking  away  of  the  skullcaps  was  intended  as  a 
signal  for  the  women  to  go  to  their  new  homes. 

109,  6.  tata.  The  words  of  reprehension  addressed  by  Old  Marten  to  Weaslet  are: 
"  Did  I  ever  order  you  to  bring  the  caps  of  any  other  than  of  both  the  one-eyed  women  1 
I  told  you  to  get  the  caps  of  both  one-eyed  women  only."  Lapuk  belongs  to  shtchush- 
^fiipkam,  though  separated  from  it  by  the  inversion  of  the  sentence ;  kmft'  is  left  out. 

109,  6.  shtch&sh/apkam.  The  distributive  form  of  shtchu'^a  is  so  diflicult  to 
articulate,  that  abbreviations  of  it  like  the  above  and  others,  have  resulted.  Shtchii;fa 
is  evidently  the  medial  form  of  tch6;Ka,  and  its  meaning  is  therefore  "to  suffer  destruc- 
tion on  oneself."    Of.  shtchuyamijka. 

109,  10.  ni  a'pkatki.    After  ii'pkatki  sujjply  g1 :  "  said,  told." 

109, 11.  The  text  forgets  to  mention  the  calling  in  of  the  two  one-eyed  women. 

109,  12.  Shu'hank=shitk.  In  many  mythic  stories  the  newly-born  children  are 
niiwle  to  grow  miraculously  fast,  so  that  when  a  few  days  old  they  handle  bow  and 
arrows,  and  after  a  mouth  or  two  they  are  adult  people. 

109,  13.  nt^yala,  to  make  a  l)ow  or  bows  (nte-ish),  nteyakaia,  to  make  little  bows 
(nteyiiga),  nteyakalia  or  nteyakaliya,  to  make  little  bows /or  somebody. 

109,  13.  unak,  son.  is  variously  pronounced  ii'nak,  viinaka,  wunak;  antl  so  is  its 
diminutive  unakag,  iinakaga,  viinakak,  little  son,  "sonny". 

109,  15.  hishla  has  two  meanings,  both  reciprocal:  to  shoot  at  each  other,  and  to 
shoot  at  the  mark,  rivalling  to  outdo  each  other  in  markmanship.     Cf.  24,  17. 

109,  15.  L6watkuk  for  lewatko  hixk:  they,  after  having  i)layed;  participle  of  lewa 
to  play. 

110,  1.  hushutiinkapksh  etc.  "This  was  an  approaching  himself  on  the  sly  towards 
me"  is  the  literal  rendering  of  this  sentence,  in  which  the  first  term  is  a  nomen 
actionis,  a  verbal  indefinite.    The  two  pronouns  are  governed  by  it. 

110,  3.  mish  shli'shtka  gi'uapk,  if  he  should  want  to  shoot  you;  if  he  should  shoot 
at  you  purposely. 

110,  4.  Shayuakta,  "ho  knew."  Omniscience  and  prescience  are  among  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  Old  Marten,  who  is  the  personification  of  K'mukamtch.  Of.  107, 
1.  3. 14.  108,  5.  and  Note  to  107,  3. 

110,  0.  hutkalpeli,  to  rise  up  suddenly,  to  jump  up  again  (though  killed  before- 
hand).    Gf.  108,  2. 

110,  II.  "shni'iilatchgankan  hii'u  gi."    Marten's  son  said,  that  his  arrow,  when 
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dispatched  after  a  chipmunk,  struck  a  log  or  tree,  glanced  off  from  it  and  came  very 
near  killing  Weasel's  little  sod. 

110,  11.  21.  guhashktcha  instead  of  guhudshktcha,  cf.  Dictiouary. 

110,  17.  vu'sho,  breast,  chest,  is  also  pronounced  ^^^i'shu,  ii'shu;  u'shutala,  in  the 
chest,     k'lekljf Atko  is  the  distributive  plural  of  k'lekdtko ;  k'leka,  to  die. 

110,  18.  ma'nshaktch,  so  loug ;  stands  for  ma'ntchak  tchi.  The  termiaal  -ak  has 
to  be  taken  here  and  in  110,  14.  iu  the  sense  of  the  diminutive  suffix:  "a  little  long". 

110,  19.  ka'la  to  do  or  act  iu  the  seuse  of  amusing  oueself,  playing,  gesticulatiug, 
or  acting  in  a  loud,  noisy,  or  grotesque  manner. 

111,  1.  tunepauti.  The  partitive  case  in  -ti,  if  it  stands  for  tiiuepanta,  is  used 
here,  because  the  bags  of  neckwear  brought  by  Skelamtch  were  counted  on  the  digits 
of  one  hand,  while  those  of  "Weasel  were  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  other. 

Ill,  3.  wewilina.  Beads  were  left  over  to  Old  Marten,  because  he  had  brought 
more  than  five  sacks  full  to  the  tchpinu  or  family  burying  ground,  emptying  only  five 
sacks  on  the  child's  pyre.  This  was  a  fabulously  exti'avagant  expenditure,  the  beads 
standing  high  in  price  and  the  sacks  or  wiUishik  being  rated  at  more  than  one  bushel 
each. 

Ill,  4.  Mu'sh  and  Ydmsh,  syncopated  from  Mu'ash  and  Y4mash. 

Ill,  9.  ei/ishtok  Mu'shash.  The  South  Wind  had  put  his  head  out;  that  is,  a 
south  wind  had  been  blowing  when  Little  Weasel  died  and  hence  was  supposed  to  be 
the  real  cause  of  his  death. 

Ill,  12.  Lem6-ishash.  From  the  following  it  appears,  that  the  five  Thunders  re- 
])reseut  more  the  flash  of  the  lightning  (liiepalsh)  than  the  roU  of  the  thunder.  There 
are  many  of  them,  because  the  thunder,  when  rolling  over  mountains  and  valleys,  often 
increases  again  in  loudness  after  having  almost  died  out,  and  five  is  the  often  recur- 
ring "sacred"  number  of  the  Oregouian  and  other  Northwestern  Indians.  The  radix 
of  leme-ish  is  lam,  which  indicates  a  cii'cular,  whirling  motion.  The  five  Thunders  are 
brothers,  living  iu  a  wmter-lodge  or  earth-house:  Lgme-isham  tchi'sh,  thought  to  be 
a  dark  cave ;  their  pai'ents,  the  two  Old  Thunders,  live  in  a  kayata  or  low,  small  hut 
covered  with  buhush  mats.  The  short  episode  111,  12-17  does  not  refer  to  ali  the 
five  Thunders,  but  only  to  one  of  their  number. 

Ill,  13.  tu'tash  is  the  long  white  marine  shell,  known  as  deutalium;  it  is  one  ol 
the  most  common  Indian  body-ornaments.  The  white  resin  flowing  out  of  pine-trees 
seems  to  be  symbolized  iu  this  myth  by  the  dentalium-sliell. 

Ill,  14.  wiik  ish  shu'tii,  for  wak  shiita  i  nish  :  ''somehow  do  (something)  for  me." 

Ill,  20.  In  wa'shin  are  combined  two  locative  particles:  i  and  n  (for  na). 

111,  22.  maklaks  tii'm  (for  tu'ma).  The  Thunders  brought  home  as  food  many 
human  beings  struck  by  lightuing. 

112,  1.  waniinga,  the  distributive  plural  of  u'nak  ;  e.xplaiued  in  the  Dictionary. 
112, 1.  weuniui  a  tua  gatpa  etc.     Here  and  throughout  tliis  paragraph  tu;i  means 

"some  kind  of." 

112, 2. 3.  shkaini  combines  the  meaning  of  strong  with  that  of  bad  or  mischievous, 
and  answers  to  oar  demoniac ;  shkainiak  or  shkaiuihak  stands  for  oiu'  comparative: 
stronger.  The  -tcli,  -s,  -sh  appended  is  an  abbreviation  of  tcha,  noic,  and  shkayent 
stands  for  shkaini  at. 

113,  3.  G6kausha.     Old  .MaiUn  had  eiitercil  the  .solid   •earth-house"  <'f  the  Thuii- 
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ders,  while  the  Thunders  stopped  in  the  small  kayAta  which  was  the  abode  of  their 
parents.  To  enter  such  an  earth-lodge  a  high  ladder  called  ga-uliilkish  unis(  be  climbed 
on  the  outside,  and  another  ladder,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  other  (wakish)  leads  into 
the  interior  PiitchO'le  na'shak,  pepiitchle  (for  pdpatchole)  h'lpok  wakish:  "he  had 
stepped  once",  "twice"  down  on  the  inside  ladder;  that  is,  he  had  made  one  step, 
two  steps  on  it  commencing  from  the  top.  Each  one  of  the  Thunders,  when  trying  to 
penetrate  into  their  own  lodge,  gets  a  little  further  down  than  the  previous  one,  but 
all  are  driven  out  by  the  chilling,  powerful  spell  of  Skelamtch's  headdress. 

112,  7.  giilipCli'iuk.  The  second  of  the  Thunders,  frightened  at  the  ill-success  of 
his  experiment,  retired  again  to  the  low  hut  or  kayiita,  where  the  other  Thunders  were 
and  where  their  parents  dwelt.  This  word  has  two  accents  on  account  of  shash  being 
enclitic;  cf.  Ill,  2.  112,  13.  113,  9. 

112,  S.  Tat/elamni  refers  in  this  connection  to  the  relative  age  of  the  brothers : 
"the  third  in  age  of  the  live  Thunders." 

112,9.  gekansheuu'uk:  for  gekanshna  hu'nk.  Cf.  113,  12.  ktan.shan  nAnui  s;^ol- 
;f6tak,  for :  ktiinshna  nanui  sh/ol;^6ta  ak. 

112,  9.  gu't;fitkt,  a  contraction  of  gu  tliitko  at. 

112,  11.  12.  "Ya!  ati'  a  na'lsh  winni'p^itk  tua'ki."  This  was  said  by  all  the  five 
Thunders  simultaneously  and  unisono.  In  tua'  ki,  4  is  altered  into  a',  almost  6.  The 
inserted  particle  hu,  ii  "in  the  distance,  oixt  there,  over  there"  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced this  change. 

112,  15.  li'lhaukshti  Vtpa  "he  brought  some  venison,"  a  phrase  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  French:  "il  apporta  du  gibier^\-  both  nouns  standing  in  the  partitive 
case.    These.partitives  are  governed  by  another  noun  in  113,  G  (maklaksti)  and  113,  7. 

112,  21.  puelhi' :  they  threw  the  dead  Indians  down  into  the  lodge  from  its  roof. 
The  suffix  -1-  indicates  a  downward  direction,  like  -ila,  -knela  etc.,  and  occurs  also  in 
112,  17,  hti'mfile,  to  speak  in  a  downward  direction,  to  shout  tcsomebody  standing 
below.  The  suffix  -hi  means  down  to  the  ground,  or  on  the  ground,  earth,  soil, 
and  since  the  lodge-floor  is  the  .soil  itself,  it  also  means  "  into,  or  in  the  lodge  or 
wigwam". 

113,  2.  Iwa  sha  tcliui.  They  put  into  the  bucket  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Indians  to 
stew  or  boil  them  up. 

113,  2.  Nokshtak-  etc.  The  gray  wolf,  the  marten  and  the  weasel  all  being  carni- 
vores,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  mythic  fiction  lets  them  partici- 
pate in  a  meal  consisting  of  human  flesh. 

113,  3.  hishpa  shash.     Shash  stands  for  maklaksash,  the  dead  Indians. 

113,  8.  nainik  wu'ta.  Marten  ate  up  all  the  human  flesh  which  he  had  taken  out 
of  the  kiila. 

113,  8.  shewanauk.  The  verb  shewana  refers  to  a  plurality  of  objects,  the  objects 
being  sometimes  expressed  by  a  collective  noun,  as  here  (tchule'ksh). 

113,9.  K<''-udshiamtchkash  stands  for  K^-udshiamtch  tchkash ;  niVkla  is  to  roast 
on  coals ;  tchule'ks  is  here  venison  meat. 

113,  13.  ka-nloktantkti'im'na.  The  verbal  suffix  -tAm'na,  which  marks  an  action 
often  repeated,  or  continued  for  a  long  time,  is  not  here,  as  usually,  appended  to  the 
simple  form  of  the  verb,  but  to  its  derivative  in  -tka. 

113,  14.  Tch^kag.    The  blackbird  has  yellow  eyes  shining  bright  iii  the  darkness, 
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and  on  that  account  the  mj-th  makes  it  watchful  at  night.  This  is  another  bird- 
species  than  the  Meruta,  known  in  Great  Britain  as  blackbird. 

114,  3.  Iuiliasht4])kuak.  They  suspected  each  other  of  the  trick,  by  which  they 
had  been  tied  together  by  the  hair  when  in  danger  of  being  consumed  by  the  raging 
tiames,  and  in  revenge  stabbed  each  other.  Huhashtapkuak  is  vocalic  dissimilation  for 
huliashtiipka  ak;  cf.  shiwiikuash,  80,  11. 

114,  8.  ka'hhian.     Weaslet  missed  the  heart  in  the  fire  when  striking  at  it. 

114,  10.  shiiyuaksh:  "You  wiU  not  be  able,  or  not  be  powerful  enough,  to  do  mis- 
chief." The  last  heart  that  iiew  up  is  a  meteor  going  through  the  skies,  while  the  four 
other  hearts  indicate  successive  thunder-claps.  When  a  meteor  is  seen  flying  west, 
the  tribes  of  the  Columbia  River  will  say:  "That's  a  deceased  big  man's  heart  going 
to  the  Great  Sea."    Cf.  Note  to  41,  7. 


Shashapamtcham  Tchewamtcham  tchish  shashapkeleash. 
THE  MYTH  OF   THE  BEAR  AND  THE  ANTELOPE. 


GrvEN  BY  Minnie  Froben  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


Shashapamtch  Tch^vvamtch  tuia  tchia.     Shdshapamtch  14pa  wew^ash 

old  Grizzly  Old  Antelope  with        lived.  Old  She-Grizzly  two  children 

g-itko,  Tcliewamtch  tchish  lApa  wew^ash  gitko.     Mbii'shant  unak  slia  geua 

had,  She-Autelo|if  also  two  children  had.  One  morning  early       they       wt  nt 

3  m^-idshuk  ka'sh,  kldwidshnank  m'nalam  weweash  tclii'shxeni.     Tchui  Tohd- 

to  dig  ipo.roots,  leaving  their  children  at  home.  And  Old 

wamtch  shtagi  m'na    ya'ki    lu'piak    Shashapamtchash  kayutch  tud  kii'sh 

Antelope  filled  her      eeed-basket       sooner  than  She-Grizzly  (not)  yet         any  ipo 

md-isht.     Shdshapamtch  hu'nk  shpd-ukitchna ;  tchui  sha  ge'mb6le  tchl'shtal. 

bad  dug.  Old  Grizzlj-  (them)  kept  on  eating  up;  then      they       returned  homewards. 

6  Pa'n  sha  mbu'shant  g^na  m^-idshuk  ka'sh;  tchiii  pa'n  lu'piak  Tchd- 

Again     tbey  next  day  went  out  to  dig  ipo;  and         again         sooner  Old 

wamtch  ya'ki  shtdgi,  Lu'kamtch  gi'nka  mdja.;    pii'n  sha  ga'mpgle.     Gat- 

Autelope       (her)  basket    filled,  Old  Grizzly  little  dug;  again      they    returned  (home).        After 

pampglank  sha  ka'sh  shdshuan'  a  la'ndlam  wevveka.     Tchiii  sha  hVlal;ijank 

•     return  they    the  ipo         each  gave  to  their  children.  And  tbey      when  going  to 

bed 

9  shtiill' m'ndlam  wewdka;   Shdshapamtch  na-asht  shtuli' m'na  wevv'^ka:  "kd-i 

left  orders        to  their  children;  Old  Grizzly  thus         enjoined     to  her  cubs:  "not 

a't   shuhii'lule-uapk    Idtchashtat:    stelnash  ma'lsh  ndi'-ushkuapk!  kd-i  a't 

ye  shall  skip  down  from  the  lodge :  the  hearts  to  ye  would  get  loose !  not       ye 

shampatia^i^-uapk :     liu'walakuapk     a't    ankutat;     kd-i    a't    shiki'kiuapk 

shalljump  over  the  logs:  would  niii  against  ye       (some)  sticks;  not  ye  shalldive 

12  dmbutat:  pu'tank  a't  k'lii'kuapk." 

under  the  smotherlDg     ye  might  die." 

mtor: 
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Tchiii  pa'n  Sliashapamtch  mbiVshant  Tch(iwamtchash  tii'la  g^na  m^- 

Then  again  Old  Grizzly  neit  morDiug  Old  AnUsIupe  with        went         to 

idshuk.     Tchdwamtch  lupiak  sht%i,  Shdshapamtchash  gi'nk  m(^-ishi  ka'sh ; 

dig  roots.  Old  Antelope  sooner  filled  Old  Grizzly  a  little    having  dug  ipo-roots- 

(the  basket), 

tchiii   Slulshapamtch  galdsbui   Tcht^wash.     Vu'la:    "gu'tash  nii'sh  ku'pua  3 

then  Old  Grizzly  went  to  meet  Antelope.  She  begged:  "lice  me  bite 

nii'sh;    kuatchaki   we   Ish!"     Tchewamtcli   hem^%e:    "untch^k   nu   lui'sh 

on  the  bite  in  the  hair       for        me!"  Old  Antelope  said:  " a  while  from  I  you 

bead;  awhile  now 

gutchaluapk  tchi'sbxen  tche'k  gatpampelank."     Pen  Shdshapamtch  shatgla: 

will  bite,  homeward       when  (we)  have  returned "  Again  Old  Grizzly  declared: 

"killauk  i'sh  gu'tash  kuatchaki!"     Tchiii  mantch=gitk  Tchdwamtch  kua-  6 

"very  hard         me  the  lice         bite  in  the  hair  I "  And  after  a  while  Old  Antelope         bit  into 

tchaga    Shashapamtchash.      Pa'n  pi  tchkash   kuatchagash    hamgni    Tch4- 

ihe  fur  Old  She-Grizzly.  Then       she  al.'<o  to  bite  the  hair  wanted  to  Old 

wamtchash.     Tchdwamtch  heme;(e:   "ka'gi  mlsli  gutash."     'I'chiii  Shashap- 

Antelope.  Old  Antelope  said:  "noneare     tome  lice."  And  OMGiizzly 

amtch  ka'sh  tch4kiank  kuAtchaguk  pu'kpuka,  tchiii  kowaktcha  ni'sh,  Tche-  9 

ipo-roots  putting  in  month  biting  cracked.  then  hit  through       (her)  neck,  the 

wash  shi'uga  humasht^gi'nk,   tchiii  ktetega    nanuk.      Tchiii    hunk   nanuk 

Antelope       killed  in  this  manner,  then        cut  (her)  up       wholly.  And  all  the 

ka'sh  Tchdwamtcham  i'kuga  m'ndtant  ya'kitat,  tchiileksh  p'le'ntant  ipgne'^i- 

ipos  of  Old  Antelope  placed  into  hei         '     basket,  the  meat  on  the  top         she  placed. 

Hii'nk  toksh  ndnuk  igga-idsha,  tchu'Ieksh  gi'lit  tchi'sh  laggd-idsha,  Iciiikag  J  2 

Those  bnt  all         she  stock  on  a  pole,        the  meat        the  anus         too  f  he  hung  on  a  stick,      a  Email 

portion 

tchu'leks  dmpgle  tchi'shtal,  tehiiyunk  m'na  wewekash  shewana.     Tch(iwam 

of  the  meat       she  took  home,  and  it  to  her  children  gave.  Antelojie's 

tchish  wewdkash  tchiltiya  tchu'leks.     Tapinkani  hem^;{e:  "pgi'sham=shltko 

also         to  the  children         she  gave  meat.  The  younger  said:  "to  mother  alike 

toksh  ndlam  ma'sha";   txevfag  huk  kti-udshna:   "tchi'tchiks!  ka-i  nd-asht  16 

bat  our  it  tastes " ;  the  elder         (it)  pushed:  "be  silent!  not  ao 

gi ! "     Tchilii'l/a  sha  tchiileks  mbu'shant  tche'k  pa-uapkuk.     Shashapamtch 

say!"  Saved  they        the  meat  next  day  until  to  eat.  Old  Grizzly 

ham^;{e:  "tu'hak  toks  neg  niakle^a,  tu'm  ne'gsh  p'gi'sha  mdhim  niaklaks 

said:  "where  (she)  passed  the  night,    much        absent  to  mother  yonrs  the  ludians 

tchu'leks  shewana,  nu'sh  toks  sha  gi'nkak  shdwana.     Mbu'shant  pe'n  nii  18 

meat  gave.  to  mo         bat       they      a  little  only  gave.  To  morrow  again       I 

g^nuapk  ne'gsh  mdlam  p'gi'sha  haitchnuk."     Hu'nk  tchi'sh  shash  shaplya 

shall  go  absent       for  your  mother  to  look  out.  '  Also  to  them        she  said 

na-asht:  "hu't  mdlam  p'gi'shap  mdkl6%uk  shu'dsha,  killi't  hiink  laggdyapksh, 

thus:  "there         your  mother  for  pa-ssiog  the      built  a  fire,      the  anus  suspending, 

night 

shii'dshash    hunkidmsham,    p'gi'sha;"    glsbdpa,  pan   li'nak   gubudshktcha  21 

while  had  a  camp.  these  (Indians).  mother;"  said  bo,  (and)     again        early  she  started  out 

i'ktchuk  tchu'leks. 

to  fetch  the  meat. 

Tchiii  wlwalag  vijfla   shashdshapkash :    "shuhululena  nat?"     Shasha- 

Now  the  young         asked  the  grizzly-cubs:  "  shall  skip  down  fi-om      wej"  The  bear- 

aotelope*  the  honse 
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shapka  hem^x^-  "p'gi'shap  ndlam  kd-i  sliandhule  ndlsh  shuhulul^atki  gfug, 

CDbs  said:  "mother  our  not  waLta  tis         to  go  aud  skip  down, 

pdla  ndlsh  tchishkuapsht."     Wilag  pe'n  vula  shasli:    *'haggat  nat  sliampa- 

the  liver     us  to  have  hart."  "Aynnng    again      asked         them:  "look  here!       we  willjamp 

Antelope 

3  tia;(i^na!"     Shashashapka  hem^%e:  "ndlani  p'gi'shap  kd-i  shanah61e  ndlsh 

over  logs! "  The  cubs  said:  "our  mother  not  wants  us 

shampatia;tieatgi,  hualakuapksbt  nalsli  dnkutat"     Pe'n  wil'ag  vii'la:  **hdg- 

tojnrap  over  logs,  to  run  against  ns  tree-limbs."  Again      a  yonitg       asked:  "look, 

antelope 

gat  ndt  shiki'^iena!''     Lu'kag  ham^^e:    *'nalam  p'gishap  ka-i  shanaho'le 

here!       as  let  dive!"  A  cab  said:  "our  mother  not  wants 

6  ndlsh  shiki^ieatki    dmbutat;    pu'tank  nalsh  k'lekudpksht."     Wiriidg  vu'la 

ns  to  plunge  in  the  water;        smothering  ns  to  expire."  The  young         asked 

autt  lopes 

pe'nak:   ''hdggat  udd  lepleputa'na."     Lukag  hem<^;^e:  "nen  nalam  p'gishap 

only  once         "look  here!         us      let  play  "smoke  oat."  The  cub  said:  "our  muiher 

more: 

ka-i  ndlsh  shapiya;  tchd-u  hdtak  n4d  la'una  hu'masht!" 

not  us  told  presently        here  we       will  play  thus!" 

(about  this) ; 

9  Tchiii  wiwaMg'  mu'lii  w^tli  Mtchashtat,  tsiii  lu'pi  guli',  tchtii  shashd- 

And  the  yoang         rotten       threw  into  the  lodge,         and        first      went  into,     and  the  bear- 

antelopes  wood 

shapka  vutatchkia.     Wiwalag  nd-asht  gi:    "pdlakag  a't  hutdtchkiuluapk!" 

oabs  put  the  cover  on.  The  yonng  so  said :       "pretty  soon      you  must  open  agaiu ! " 

antelopes 

*'!'",  a  lu'l^ag;  tchui  wiwalag  *'lepleputea,  lepleput^a,  lepleput^a 

"yes,"  (said)  the  cubs;  then  the  young      cried:    "two  siaoke  in,    two  smoke  out,         two  smoke  in      

antelopes 

12  puta',  puta',  a',  a'."     Tchui  lu'l%ag  kaishn61a,  wiwalag  tu'shkampele;  p^n 

smother,     smother,     o.        o!"  Then         the  cubs  opened  up,  the  young  went  out;  then 

antelopes 

Iti'l^ag  tchkash  guli':  ''pdlakag  a't  kaishnu'luapk."     Tchiii  lu'l^ag  "lep- 

tho  cubs  also         went  down:     "pretty  soon        ye  mn.st  uncover.  '  An  1  the  cubs         cried: 

leput^a:  pudshd,  puta' -a."     Pen  wiwalag  vu'l^liank:   ''lepleputd  lepleput^ 

"smoke  in:  smother,  smother."  Again        the  young  went  into:  "two  smoke  out,         two  smoke  in 

antelopes 

15 puta',  puta'a'";  lul;^agkaishn61a,  tchui  wiwalag  tu'shkampgle,  lul^dg 

smoke,  smoke";  the  cub.**         uncovered,  and       the  antelopes  came  out,  the  cubs 

tchkash  vu'l^'li:  '*leplepute,  leplepute puta',  puta'."     Wiwa'hldg  kd-i 

also  ran  into:  'two  smoke  in,       two  smoke  in bmother,    smother."        The  young  ante-       not 

lopet* 

kaishnuli'at    lu'l;fagsh;    tchii^asht    tche'k   kaishnu'la.     Tchui  i'kampglank 

would  uncover  forlbocobs;       ;ifter  their  death         then  they  uncovered.  Then  takingoot 


18  lulkdgsh  k'la'pki  i'p%a  tdlishtat;  t;(^waksh  dnkutka  shu'm  tdkuank  shndt- 

the  cubs  rod  paint     they  lined  in  (their)  faces;      to  the  elder  with  a  gag       (he  snout        gagging    they  raised 

kual  Idtchashtat,  tapinikdyentch   tchish  dnkutka  tikuank  shu'm  ga-ulu'l- 

(it)  up         on  the  lodge  top,  the  younger  too  with  a  prop  gagging         the  month  on  lodge- 

kishtala    shndtkual.      Tchui    sha  shnd-ilakshtala  gut^ktcha,   nanuktudlash 

ladder  they  fastened.  And  they  to  the  fire-pl  re  went  in,  to  every  article 

21  sha  shtuli'dslxa  kd-i  shdptki  giug  Liikash  gatpampelisht;    wdkash  pi'l  sha 

they  enjoined  not  to  report  (to)  the  Grizzly        having  retnrned;  the  bone-awl  alone     they 

ydmtki  dggaipksh. 

forgot        as  it  stuck  In  the 
ceiling. 
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Tchui    ma'ntcli=a;itk    Shdshapamtch    gdtpampglank    shatali^yapkuga; 

Then  aflei-awh^e  Old  Gri..ly  retarned.  looking  ahead  of  herself  ■,  ^ 

sliawi'o-ank  k'lepffi'  kekew^laksht  shash  hem^ze:  "liun  ak  sha  ge-u  k'Jepgi 

:iDgr°d  ~ed  paint  at  their  having  waste,!  she  said:  -they       ray         red  ,, ami 

kekewelya,  pshe-utiwashash  gc'-u  anuli'pkutch"!     Tchiii  wikAtant  galtch.J-  3 

have  lasted,    '   ^    from  .he  Indians  °I  which^filch.d"!  Then  nearer  approach- 

wiank  shlda  lu'l^ag  tchu'kapksh  It^gguta  liiim^ze:  "at  ni'sh  tAtaksm  Tch(|- 

i„K  HhesaxY     thecml.r  to  be  deid  (and,  subbing      she  said:        -now       me         the  children        ot  Old 

wamtcham   ne-ulaktampka!"       Tchui    Aviwal'aaksh    ham6asha:     "tdt    a't 

A„,^l„p„  bavepurisheti:-  And  the  young  aulelopea  she  called :  "here       >6 

tatakshni    gi?"    tsui  tataksni  vudl^a   Sbashapamtchash:     "gi'n  at  a  n£d  6 

children  arel"         and       .hecbildren         replied  to  Old  Uri.zly :  "  right  here 

wawatawa  ktchalyishtat;'     Shashapamtcli  hokansha  tu'sh  hai  at  tataksm 

are  sitting  in  the  snnshiue."  Old  Giizzly  ran  oat  to  where  now    the  children 

wawatawa.      Pan  tAtakshni   washital  hara^ze  viial^uk  Shdshapamtchash ; 

were  sittin...  Again        the  children        towards  the  spoke  in  reply  to  Old  Grizzly ; 

mud-honse 

pa'n  Shashapamtcli  hulhi'pele:  "tatatataksni!"     P^n  wiwalag  kani  gi4nk  9 

^gain  OldoVizxly  ran  intuit:  "children:"  Again       theyonng      outdoors     being 

walya  Shashapamtchash :    "gi'n  at  a  ndt  kdtni  Idwa;   l^shma  ai  1'  ndlsh." 

replied  to  Old  Grizzly:  "here  we     ont-doors      play,  not  find  yon       ns. 

Pen  Shashapamtch  h6kansha. 

Again  Old  Grizzly  ran  ont  (of  the 

house). 

Tchiii  hiVk  mdntch^gitk  m'natak  shdkta  shapiya:    "genu'l  a  hii'k  unA  12 

Then  some  time  ffter  her  bone-awl  said:  "wont  away  W 

'"^f"  t  ^'  ■'""-"  t'S,^  *«■?'*"  ^'■^*otfis,?;''»*^  "pis',..". 

sha  ffut(?ktcha,  gen  Igu'm  sha  shalgidsha   gutekui'shtala.     Tchui   Shasha-  15 

,hey  crawled,  here         coals         they  placed  opening  against.  Then  Old 

pamtch  hataktal  kuteguk  tchaktyakanka ;  k^shguk  guteksh.     Tchui  gut(^- 

ferizzly  through  it        to  crawl  in  attempted;  could  not  she       crawl  in  Finally      getting 

P-ank  g«?na  amnadsha:    "mu'lu  mu'lu    te-utewa,    niu'lu   mu'lu    te-ut^wa," 

hi  s^e  went  crying  on  her  way:  "  rotten  wood  rotten  wood  breaks  easy,    rotten  wood  rotten  wood  breaks  through, 

creniita  shudktcha  n/i-asht  hu'k  Shdshapamtch;    pen  hem^ye:    "tush  gint  18 

"walking  wept  so  Old  Grizzly:  then  she  said:  where 

mdlash  nu  gdntak  shl^ta  tatdkiash?"  hemkankatchna  genuk. 

ye  I     am  going  to       find  the  children?"  she  said  repeatedly      whUe  walking. 

Tchiii   wiwalaksh  pinu'dsha  mdkleyapksh  ku'mgtat;    mu'   shudshank 

Then      the  young  antelopes      she  overtook         while  they  camped  ma  cave:  building  a  large  nic 

sku'l/a      At  tataksni  shc^mtchalya  Shi5shapamtchash  piuodshasht  m'lialsh;  21 

she  lay  down.     Xow    the  children    became  aware,  (that)  Old  Grizzly  had  overtaken  ^.hem: 

tydwao-  tapl'nkayentch  wil'hagsh  skishu'la;  "at  a  nJi'lsh  hu'ktakag  pinu'dsha; 

theelder"         ^     the  youVr  a-'elope  woke  up;  "now  us  she'  caught  up  with; 

skishiilij"    h(^mta    m'na   tdpla.      Tchui    sylshfila    hu'ktag.      Sh(ishapamt<-.h 

Irakenpl''  it  said  to  Its       yoinger.  And  woke  up         this  Uttle  one.  Old  Grizzly 
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ktdna  kshdluyauk  lu'lakshtat.     "Mbu'shant  tchek  mdlsh  nu  tatdkiash  sh^kg- 

went  to  lying  near  the  fire.  "  Tomorrow  at  last      with  ye      I  children         will  play 

sleep 

miyuapk    pshepslia   lu'lpatka    tchek";     tchui    n4-asht    giulank    skuljjank 

a  game  in  dav-time,         seeing  sharp  then";  and  so  speaking  (and)        lying  down 

3  ktdndsha.     Tchui    wi'wal'hag   kt^mhuish    shutuyaki^a  dnkutka;    tamu'dsh 

she  got  asleep.  Then       Ihe  young  antelopes  the  sleeping  one  bombarded  with  sticks;  whether 

kt/indshi    sh^wuk   shutuyakiea.      Tchui    sha   ka-i    shi'ktgisht   tu'shkansha 

she  was  asleep         trying,  they  threw  (Ihem).  And  they        not       .she  moving  about  ran  out  of 

ku'metat,  tu'shtchna  sha  palakmalank;  vu'shuk  Shashapamtchash  m'nalsh 

the  cave,  ran  away  they  at  a  quick  pace ;  afraid  (that)  Old  Grizzly  thera 

fi  pin6dshuapksht  Shu'kamtchash  sha  hamekupka,  ku'tagsh  stu'kapksh  galaU- 

might  overtake  Old  Crane  they  hallooed  at,  minnow-fish  gigging       skirting  the 

n6ta:  "nki'llank  n^lsh,  kiikui,  sko'tki,  hu'ktakag  nalsh  kpu'dshapka  pi'nod- 

wat«r:  "very  fast  us,  uncle.        crossover,  'she'  us  is  chasing  (and)  will 

shiiapk  ndlsh  at"     Tchiii  Shu'kamtch  sku't^a  shash;    Aviwalag  hashdgsha 

overtake  us         now.''  And  Old  Crane  crossed  over       ihem;  the  young  explained 


9  Shu'kshash.     Tchui    Shu'kamtcli    pniutakta    shash    shl6hishtat,    ka-ukawa 

to  Old  Crane.  Then  Old  Crane  blew  them       into  a  whistle  stick,       (and)  rattled 

sha  hltchashtat  agg4yank  shi'namshtnuk.     WiuLigalam  shapiyash  Tch^- 

tbey  in  the  lodge  being  hungup  for  fear.  Of  the  young  ante-     upon  the  message    (that)  Old 

lopes 

washash    sliiiigsht     Shfishapamtchash,     Shu'kamtch    ndshenshkdni    tchish 

Antelope  was  killed  by  Old  Grizzly,  Old  Crane  the  young  ones  too 

12  shuashuaktcha.     Shix'kamtch    shuaktcha:     "^-ush  tchiwd,   ^-ush    tchiwa!" 

wept.  Old  Cr.ico  wept  (crying) :  "lake  water,  lake  water!" 

Ndshenshkiini  tchish  shuashuaktch:   "e-ush  tchi'tchu  tchi'tchu." 

The  young  (cranes)  also  wept:  '"lake  wa- wa-  wa-tcr " 

At  hiVk  tchui  Shashapamtch  mantch=gitk  s;(ishu'lank  te'lhi  ku'mgtat: 

Now  then  Old  Grizzly  after  a  time  awakening  looked        in  the  cave: 

15  "ga  tu4  nink  tatakiash  shakemiyuapk  pshepsha  lu'lpatka;    u'nagin  shash 

'raiherhard     myself  with  the  children     I  shall  play  a  game       in  the  day  time   when  able  t<j  see;      long  ago,     after  they 

genui-sh    tu'toks    hu'ksha   gatpa    Shu'kamtchamksh."     Tchui    p^n    guhu4- 

left  (the cave),    out  there  they  reached  to  Old  Crane's  boiue."  Ihen  started 

shktcha    Shdshapamtch    haitchnuk    wiwalagsh;    kueish    sham    haitchna. 

out  Obi  Grizzly  to  follow  the  young  antelopes;     the  tracks        of  them         she  followed. 

18  GAt^apshank    k6ketat    vii'la    Shu'kamtchash:     "tarn    tatakiash    shle'sht?" 

Keaching  ta  the  river      she  asked  Old  Crane:  "if  the  children        hebadseenl" 

Shu'kamtch  hamc^e:  "ka-i  nu  shliiA  tdtakiash."     Gd  a  kut^nt^apsha  tAtakiam 

Old  Crane  said:  "not        I         saw        the  children."  Here  (were)  the  out-going       of  thechildren 

tracks 

gdtxapshuish;    ha'mtchna  n4-asht  Shdshapamtch:    "aishiug  ta'dsh  i  shdsh 

having  reached  (there);  hallooed  so  Old  Grizzly:  "to  conceal  then      you     them 

21  nen;  ki'llank  Ish  s;{u'tki!"  Shu'kamtch  ham^%e:  "kiigi  gc-u  vii'nsh";   piin 

(want);        quickly         me        setover!"  Old  Crane  said:  "  None  is     tome  canoe";  again 

Shdshapamtch:  "killank  sku'tgi  Ish !  killank i'sh  sku'tki !"    Tchui  mdntch=gitk 

(.said)  Old  Grizzly :  "quickly  cross         me!  fast  me       setover!"  And  after  a  while 

ShCi'kamtch  spH'kua  m'na  tchCi'ksh,  mdksha  n^klank   (kii'liak  h<i'nk»  ■vH'nsh 

Old  Crane  spread  out        his  legs.  a  skulbeap  carrying  (on  leg)    (without  (he)  canoe 
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gliig)  tchuksbtka   shp^u'tka.      Sb;'isbapamtch  g^lapka    tchu'ksbtat;    tcit;j6- 

being)  on  the  leg  he  crossed  (her).  Old  Grizzly  stepped  on  the  leg;  to  the 

lampani  gdggutk  Ampu  pu'nua  mdksbatka.     Tcbiii  wudu'pka  maksbatka 

midst  (of  river)      coming  water         she  dpiink     from  the  skull-cap.  And  she  struck         with  the  skull-c.tp 

Sbu'ksbam  tcbu'ksh  punu'lank  ii'bh'tcbug.     Sbu'kamtcb  sbawiguk  Sbasba-  o 

Uraneb  leg  after  drinking,    to  shake  ont  (the  Old  Crane  angried  Old 

water). 

pamtcbasb    sbnindu'wa    ambutat;     tcbui    ut^-ish   i'ktcbapgli    Sbu'kamtcb, 

Grizzly  doused  into  the  water;         tlien  a  bow  fetched  at.  home  Old  Crane, 

ng^-ishan  Shasbapamtcbasb.     Wiwalaga  tcbuk  gekuank  sblu'lusbtat,  Sho'k- 

shot  Old  Grizzly.  The  yonng  then  came  ont  of  the  whistle,  Crane's 

antelopes 

sham  wewdkalam  sha  hu'nk  tdldsbitko  nge-isbau  Sbasbapamtchasb;   tcbiii  (> 

of  the  children       they  .nrmed  with  the  shot  Old  Grizzly;  then 

iirrows, 

sba  sbiuga. 

they    killed  (her). 

NOTES. 

The  myth  of  the  Bear  and  the  Antelope  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  best 
stylicized  of  this  collection.  It  forms  a  wliole  mythic  story  by  itself,  and  not  a  series 
of  myths  like  tlie  preceding  article.  The  Grizzly  Bear's  figui-e  is  drawn  in  very 
natural  and  characteristic  ontliues,  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  the  other  animals  of 
the  story.  Some  archaic  words  seem  to  prove  that  the  myth  has  been  handed  down 
for  many  centuries  to  the  present  generation,  which  repeats  it  to  the  offspring  with  the 
same  expressions  as  used  by  the  parents.  The  archaic  terms  alluded  to  are  ShAshap- 
amtch,  psepsha,  ]).sho-utiwash,  kiikui,  tchitchii;  probably  also  leplcputea. 

118,  1.  7.  Shiisliai)aintch  alternates  in  this  tale  with  Lxi'kamtcli,  the  "  Grizzly  Bear 
of  the  Ancients,"  and  so  does  lu'kaga  with  sha.shapka.  iVmich,  .Imtchiksh  is  the 
usual  attribute  "old'"  appended  to  luythologic  characters.  In  the  mythologic  stories  of 
the  Indians  bear-cubs  always  appear  two  in  number,  the  older  and  the  younger  one. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  other  quadrupeds;  cf.  the  two  young  of 
Old  Antelope,  in  this  story,  and  t^ewag,  105,  0,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  personified 
powers  of  nature.    Cf.  the  term  lepleputcia. 

118,7.  119,12.  gi'iik  or  kinka:  a  little,  not  niiicli:  ine-ishi  contains  the  particle!  or 
lii:  "on  the  ground". 

119,  !).  jiii'kpuka:  she  cracked  hard  ipo-roots,  feigning  to  crack  lice  which  she  pre- 
tended to  have  found  on  the  antelope's  body.  Picking  lice  from  each  otheis'  heads 
(gi'itash  kshikla)  and  eating  them  is  a  disgusting  practice  which  travellers  have 
observed  among  all  Indians  of  North  and  South  America. 

119,  10.  n^mik:  the  whole  of  her  body. 

119,  11.  ipeiie'/i:  to  place  something  into  a  basket  or  receptacle  which  is  already 
filled  to  the  brim. 

119,20.21.  hu  t  mdlainetc.  The  (construction  is  as  follows:  "mdlamp'gi'shap  hiVt 
m.lklC/uk  shii'dsha,  p'gi'sha  laggayi'ipkash  hfi'nk  killi't,  hunkiamsham  shu'dshash": 
your  mother  made  a  lire  out  there  because  she  must  have  passed  the  night  there,  and 
because  she  hung  up  this  anus  on  a  stick,  while  the  Indians  (who  gave  meat  to  both 
of  us)  had  a  camp-fire. 
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120,  2.  tcliisbkuapsht  instead  of  tcliislilcuapkasht. 

120,  10.  Yutatchkia  is  also  pronounced  utatchkia,  huttitchkia.  Earth-lodges  which 
open  on  the  top  can  be  closed  by  means  of  a  large  cover  placed  over  the  smolce-hole. 

120,  11.  lepleputea  or  properly :  leplep^put^a,  "to  play  the  smoke  out  game  with 
two  on  each  side,"  is  a  compound  of  lapeni  tiro  in  the  shorter  form  hip,  and  piita  to  be 
smothering.  Li'ip  has  changed  its  vowel  into  a  .shorter  \owel,  e,  on  account  of  removal 
of  accent,  and  is  here  redoubled  by  iterative,  not  by  distributive  reduplication.  Of. 
lep;/l(5ks  from  lap  and  k'leka.  A  series  of  points  after  lepleputea  indicates  that  the 
animals  repeated  this  word  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  while  the  others  were  inside 
the  lodge,  and  while  pronouncing  puta',  they  opened  again  to  let  them  out. 

120,  17.  tchii^asht  tche'k  kaishnu'la.  Literally  rendered,  this  means :  lla^■ing 
perished  finally,  they  uncovered.  The  sul>ject  of  tchu;/asht,  lii'l;^agsh,  has  to  be  sup- 
plied from  what  precedes.    The  smoke  of  the  burning  rotten  v.ood  killed  the  cubs. 

120,  10.  ga-ulu'lkish,  from  ga-ulola  to  go  out,  is  the  outside  ladder  of  the  In- 
dian "  mud-house"  or  winter-lodge,  averaging  in  length  from  10  to  15  feet ;  the  inside 
ladder,  wdkish,  is  somewhat  longer  to  reach  the  excavated  floor. 

120,  21.  The  complete  wording  of  this  sentence,  in  which  shaptki  stands  for 
shiipatki,  would  be:  kA-i  shaptki  giug  Liikash,  gatpampelisht  hiVnksh  (hiVnkiash). 

120,  22.  aggaipksh,  contraction  of  aggayapkash:  aggi'iya  to  be  hung  up,  or  to  be 
stuck  into ;  said  of  long-shaped  articles  only. 

121,  3.  anulipka  to  take  away  .something  from  another's  lodge  or  house  without 
asking  for  it;  the  suffix  -ipka  expressing  the  idea  of  "towards  oneself."  Anulipkuish, 
"what  was  once  abstracted  from  others"  appears  here  in  the  contracted  form  anuli'p- 
kutch;  g6-u  "by  me,  through  me." 

121,  9.  tdtatataksni  shows  repetition  of  the  two  first  syllables  of  tatiiksni  cliildreu, 
but  at  the  same  time  means  "where  are  the  children?" 

121,  lo.  shAlgidsha ;  the  antelopes  placed  the  coals  there  to  secure  their  flight  from 
the  Bear ;  had  the  coals  been  put  there  by  somebody  else,  l^kidsha  would  be  used. 

121,  22.  122,  7.  hii'ktakag:  familiar  dimiiuitive  name  given  to  the  Grizzly  Bear; 
hu'ktag,  121,  23.,  stands  for  one  of  the  young  antelopes. 

122, 1. 2.  Mbiishant  tche'k  etc.  The  sense  of  this  exclamatory  sentence  is  as  follows: 
"To-morrow  at  last  I  will  play  a  sharp  game  with  ye  children,  when  in  the  day-time 
I  can  use  my  eyes  to  advantage."  Liilpatka  is:  lulpatko  a;  "possessing  eyes"  is  the 
primary  signification  of  lulpatko,  but  here  it  means  "  enabled  to  make  use  of  the  eyes". 
Cf.  mukasham  nu  lulpatko:  I  .see  as  sharp  as  a  horned  owl.  The  distributive  form 
psh6psha,  of  pshe,  "during  day-time"  means  "any  time  when  the  sun  .shines  bright." 
Cf.  psh6ksh,  noontime. 

122,  9.  This  blowing  of  personified  objects  of  nature  into  sticks  etc.,  is  a  fiction  of 
■which  we  have  another  instance  in  111,  10. 

122,  11.  ndshenshkani.     See  Kote  to  71,  0.  7. 

122,  12.  13.  tchiwa,  tchi'tchu:  tchi  is  a  .syllable  found  in  many  words  referring  to 
water  and  liquids,  as  tchiya  to  give  water;  tchi(?ga  to  overflow.  This  radical  is  no 
doubt  an  obsolete  Klamath  word  for  Avater  and  recalls  the  term  tchiVk  "water"  in 
Chinook  jargon :  tltsuk  in  Lower  Chinook,  tl'tchuku  in  Clatsop ;  tchaiik  in  Niitka. 
It  also  occurs  under  various  forms  in  the  Sahaptin  dialects.  By  this  lake  undoubtedly 
Upjier  Klamath  Lake  is  meant.     Cf.  tchiwa  in  Dictionary. 
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122,  13.  ga  iiui  iiiuk  foi  ka-;i  tuii  ui  giauk;  kd-a  means  here  "  vehementlj',  cruelly, 
sharply",  tua:  "iu  some  way  or  other". 

122,  Hi.  shash  geuuish  :  after  they  had  left  the  cave. 

122,  20.  •'aishiiig  ta'dsh  i  shdsh  ueu".  Here  neu  stamls  for  some  tinite  verb; 
either  shana-iili  i:  J'ou  waut  to  coiiccal  them;  or  for  lui  asht  i  sha])iya:  -'you  speak  so, 
in  oi-der  to  eouceal  Ihem". 

122,  2;>.  spu'kua.  Tlie  spreatl out  k'gs  of  the  Ciaiie  had  to  serve  as  abridge  to 
the  Grizzly  Bear,  for  there  was  no  dugout  canoe  at  tlieir  disposal  to  cross  the  river. 

122,  '2o.  maksha  neklank.  Ohl  Crane  carried  on  his  leg  a  vase  or  skullcap  that 
belonged  to  a  dug-out  canoe,  but  did  not  possess  a  canoe  himself. 

123,  3.  u'hlitcha.  Grizzly  shook  out  the  remainder  of  thi'  water  to  let  the  skull-cap 
become  dry.     Skullcaps  are  used  throughout  as  drinking  vases. 

123,  (i.  taldshitko.  This  sentence  has  to  be  construed:  wiwalag,  sho'ksham  wewa- 
kalam  taldshitko,  uge-ishau,  and  taldshitko  stamls  for  taldshi  gitko :  "the  young 
antelopes,  armed  with  the  arrows  of  the  Crane's  children,  sliot"  etc. 


K'mukamtchiksham  shashapkelkash. 

THE  MYTH  OF  K'MtTKAMTCH,   THE  FIVE  LYNXES  AND  THE 

ANTELOPE. 


Obtainkd  from  J.  C.  D.  Kiddle  ix  the  Modoc  Dialect. 


K'mukamtchiktch  hunk  ge'iitko  kailatat,  kailash  shutolan,  tiinep  shlea 

K'm6karatch  walkiDg       earth  upon.      the  world     haviug  created,      five  he  saw 

shloa  ankotat  wawakayapkasli.     Kailio  skutatko  K'muk6mtcliigsli  shpakdga 

lyuxi'S       ou  trees  sittioj;.  In  a  rabbtt-blank<-t  clad  K'nu^bamtch  tore  to  pieces 

p'nd  kailio  skutasli,  hemd;jen :   "tidshl'  un  gti-u  skii'tash  gitak  shlu'a  lue-  3 

hiH  rabbit-skiu  robe,  (and)  said:  "a  good  tome  robe  will  be    the  lynxes      when 

loka."     Ktai  pe-uyegan  shl6a  kai'hho'ta;  iiasli  shl()a  hut%idslmaii  hudshna. 

I  kill."  Stones  picking  up  the  liemiBsed;  one  lynx  jiinipiug  down  ran  away. 

Heiuexen  :   "  e,  ka-i  tidshi  skiitash  gi-uapka  !  "      Pen  kai'hho'ta  ktaydtka. 

Ho  said;  "oh!       not         a  good  mantle  it  will  become !"  A^ain        he  missed  with  a  stone, 

pe'n  nash  shl6a  hut^idshnan  luVdshna.     K'nmkointchigsii  heme^en :   "pe'n  6 

another  lynx  jumping  down  ran  off.  K'miikanitch  said:  "again 

nash  hfit^idsha;  at  gd-u  ketchg^me  skutasli  gi-uapka  "     Ndaui  shl6a  wawag- 

oue        skipped  away :      now      my  small  mantle  will  become."  The  three     lyn-ies         sitting  on 

gayan  K'mukamtchash  shushaluakta  ;  pdu  ktayatka  shl6a  kai'hha.     Na'sh 

(Irees)  at  K'railknmtcb  scoffeil ;  again      with  u  stone         the        he  missed.  Another 

lyDxes 

pen  hiitxldshna  hudshna.      K'uuik6intchiksh   hamd;je:    "k^mat  pi'la  nish  9 

oni:  l>impe<l  down       (and)  ran  HWAy.  IC'mtikanitoh  said:  "the  back         only       to  tn» 
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un  waldshtak."     Pen   ktdi   luy(igan   shl6a   kai'hha,  i4puk   huhatzidshnan 

it  will  cover."  (Another)   stone        picking  up     the  l.vnxes     he  luissert,  both  skpping  down 

huhdtchna.     K'muk6mtchiksh  slniaktchtampka : 

ran  away.  K'mtlkamtch  crying-commenced ; 

3  "16-i  loyan  16yak,  16-i  16yan  16yak," 

pen  kailio  ndandkalkankan  hahashtatchmayan    ankutka   kailio  p'na,  pen 

again       (of  his)  gathering  the  pieces  he  pinned  together  with  splinters      bhinket  hie,         then 

blanket 

sku'tan  kuhdsbgdsha. 

potting  it  started  off. 

aroand  himself 

6  Wiga  liak  g^nau  tche-u  kimAdsham  pdtko  kladshat  gshi'kla.     Kailio 

Not  far  having     an  antelope  tooth-aching  ou  a  clearing  lay.  Mantle 

walked, 

p'nd  tch^-u  waldshan  tcliewash  hunk  tdu'pka  tchiikeli  tflktgi.     Mbushaksli 

his         over  the         spreading,  the  ante'.opo  he  kicked  to  make  it  bloodshot.  For  a  stone-knife 

antelope 

kavaktampka  nashgiu'tua ;    tche-n  tapitanna  hu'dshua;    le'ltki  hunk  tchiii 

he''be<'an  to  search         to  skin  (it)  with;       the  antelope    behind  (him)  ran  off ;  looking  at         it  forih- 

with 

d  hemexeii:    "ge-u    tchi'sh   humtchi    ki."     Tch^-u    K'mu'kamtchash    buyd- 

hesaid:  "mioe  also  like  this  is."        The  antelope  of  K'mukamtch  ran  in 

edsha.     K'muk6mtchiksh  kailio  tch^wat  shleklApkash  shlea,  hemd^e:  "tgel%, 

front  K'mtlkamtch  (his)         on  the  ante-  lying  perceived,    (and)  said:  "stop, 

blanket  lippe 

tgc'lx  !      Pshe-utiwash    mish    Cm    shushaluaktantak,    ko-idsha    mish    kailiu 

stop!  The  people  yon  will  deride,  the  miserable         you  rabbit 

12  Amptchiksh  gi-n  skiitash  skut4pkash." 

old  my  g,araieDt  wrapped  in." 


NOTES. 

125,  1.  kiiilasli  is  one  of  the  few  iustauces  where  inanimate  nouns  assume  the 
ending  sh  in  the  objective  case.  This  is,  however,  no  instance  of  personification.  Cf. 
pdplishash  94,  5.     Concerning  tlie  signification  of  kiiila,  cf.  Note  to  96,  L'3. 

125,2.  kailio,  kailiu,  rabbit  ,^kins  sewed  together  to  form  a  garment,  mantle  or 
blanket.  As  the  name  indicates,  it  was  originall.y  made  from  the  fur  of  the  kai-rabbit. 
Skutash  may  be  rendered  here  by  different  terms,  since  many  Indians  used  their  skin 
robes,  in  which  they  slept  at  night,  as  garments  or  cloaks  during  the  day. 

125,  3.  lueloka.  The  plurality  of  the  lynxes  is  indicated  by  the  verb  luela,  which 
can  be  used  only  when  many  are  killed;  its  singular  form  is  shiuga.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  pe-uyegan  and  to  wawagg^a.  Lynxes  are  usually  spoken  of  in  the  West 
as  wild  cats. 

126,  3.  16  i  loyan  loyak  is  probably  an  interjectional  aud  satiric  variation  of  the 
verb  lualui/a:  "they  make  fun  of  me",  the  distributive  form  of  luai;ya. 

126,  6.  Wigii  hak:  only  a  little  way.     Subject  of  g^nan  is  K'mukamtchiksh. 

126,  11,  12.  Pshe-utiwash  etc.  This  sentence  shows  the  following  structure:  The 
human  beings  will  laugh  at  you,  dressed  (as  you  are)  in  my  miserable,  good-for-nothing 
rabbit-fur  robe,  iimtchiksh  here  means  worn  out,  old,  good  for  nothing.  This  word  is 
l)honetically  transposed  from  imtch  gish:  "old  being",  "long  existing".  As  such  it 
iil)pears  also  in  K'mukamtchiksh,  a  Modoc,  form  for  K'liuikamtch. 
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Ktchidshuaji,  Tchasham,  GrusHUAM,  Washam  shashapkeleash. 

THE  STORIES  OF  THE  BAT,  THE  SKUNK,  THE  HOG  AND  THE 
PRAIRIE-WOLF 


Obtainki)  FiiOJi  J.  C.  D.  Riddle  in  the  Modoc  Dialect. 


Ktchl'dsh6  unak  skAlaps  shulti'latko  tchawal  ktayat.     Mo-6\ve  hunk 

A  bat  early  a  hat  holdins  under  its  sat  on  a  rock.  A  mole 

hut:ip6nan;     mo-6\ve    hunk    hem^^e :     "  hdgga     mi     skdlaps     shld-i-ek"- 

ranpaat;  themole  (to  it)  said:  "well,  your  hat  letsee". 

Ktchi'dsho  vula:     "ka-i    nu    shand-uli    s^iilaps    shle-etki." — "  Hagga    ta  ;; 

The  bat  replied:  "not  I  want  the  hat  to  show  (yon)."  "Well, 

shle-ek".     Ktchidsho  heme^e:  "kd-i  tche  nu  uiish  nen."— Mo-6we  ktchi- 

choivit".  Thelmt  said:  "not  I         you         as  you  Themole  "ii  the 

say. 

dshuash  hu  tnan  skahipsh  lu't^a ;  lu't^an  kawakaga,  tchiii  wa'shtat  hiVlhe. 

bat  leaping  the  hat        took  away ;        having       ripped  (it)  with        then         into  a  den  ran. 

taken  (it)  its  teeth, 

Ktchi'dsho  hunk  Anko  turn  shiiVlagian,  tchui  wa'shtat  yankapshtian  wi-uka.  G 

The  bat  wood      much  g;ithered,         thereupon      the  diu  piittiug  (it)  before       blew  on  the 

smoke.  . 

Mil' -lie  pu'tan  hukansha,  pen  nayanta  wa'shtat  hu'lhe.     Ktchi'dsho  tchiii 

The  mole     smothering  ran  out,  and  another  into  a  bole  ran.  The  bat  thin 

k^shga  hushdkish. 

could  not         drive  it  out. 

II. 

Tchashash    tu'ma  watchaltko  na'sh  wafta   nanuk  watch    ktchinkshtat  9 

A  skunk  many         horsesowning  one  day  all  horses  into  an  iDclosviro 

ni-ule.     Nash  tcha'shSsh  tch6kash  nk^watko  gatpa.     Tchashash=laki  lu'inuk 

drove.  Another  skunk  (with)  a  leg  cat  olT  arrived.  The  skunk-owner  :ill 

p'na  watch  ni'-uknan  shtiitka  nf-udshna  kiike  yulah'na,  kiiketat  tchiii  niwa. 

his  own    horses  driving  out         on  the  ro:id       drove  (them)       a  river    "alongside,        into  the  river     then         drove 

(them). 

Ndnuk  w4tch  tchla'l^a,  pitakmani.  12 

All  horses      were  drowned,         itself  too. 

III. 

E-ukshikni  Mo'dokni  161a  k6-idsha  sku  ksh  gu'shutat  washtat  tchlsh 

The  Klamath  (and)  Modocs     believe       a  wicked  spirit  in  the  hog,        in  the  coyote        also 

Lakes 

w^nkogsht.     'latataks    gu'shu    nanuk    uiii'ni    t;-uslitat    ge-upgan    wtsngga, 

1(1  li-sido.  That  time,         when  hogs  all  into  the  sea  rnnning  perished, 
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na'shak    pnslipvi'shli    gu'shii    kslii'ta,   tanktchik   hunk    gu'shuash    k6-idshi 

one  ODly  black  hog  escaped,  that  time  into  hogs  a  wicked 

shku'ksh  gatkta.     Ka-i  tddshitoksh  hu  mdklaksh  pupashpu'shlisli  gu'shu 

spirit  entered.  Not  therefore  the  Indians  black  bogs 

o  liiela. 

kill. 

IV. 

Tina  m^klaks  wash  shl^an  shiukash  shauahuli,  shku'ks  vvashash  yu- 

Once       a  Modoc  man     a  coyote       finding         to  kill  (it)  wanted,  a  demon  the  coyote         in- 

hit^na  gi'sht  161an  ;  wash  padsh4yamat  gakayapkan  ka'kin.     Pelakag  mu'ni 

aide  to  be       thinking;  the  coyote     into  a  mauzanita-  entering  disappeared.        Suddenly  a  large 

thicket 

6  witiim  ktchikayu'la.     K^shga  kani  hunk  witii'm  shiukash,  shtu'ishtat  gat- 
brown  bear       came  out  of  it.  Could  not     anybody      (this)      brown  bear  kill,  a  (gopher's)  den        en- 

pamnan  at  ka'kin      N4nka  gakankankish  shishaki. 

tering  he  disappeared.         Sever.il  hunters  became  sick. 

Tina  maklaksh  tu'ma  wash  shlda  kshiul;{<4pkash  wigatan  tchish  ;  tcha- 

Once  an  Indian  many       coyotes       saw  dancing  near         (his)  camp;      ho  be- 

9  wika  ma'ntch  shle-iiga.      Tanktchi'kni  k4-i  wdsh  lu^lsh  hamgni.      Hii'k 

oame         for  some  time       for  seeing  Since  then  not        coyotes       to  kill         they  tried.  These 

insane  (them). 

wAsh  maklaks=shftko  shl^sh  gi,  tapi'tni  tchu'kash  nush  pa'ni. 

coyotes  men-alike  to  look  at   aro,    from  behind        the  hip  the  head     up  to. 

NOTES. 

I.  lu  mythology  the  bat  i.s  sometimes  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  watchfulness  at 
night,  and  this  is  expressed  here  by  the  adverb  unak. 

127,  2.  3.  4.  shl6-i-ek  for:  shl(?a  i  gi,  "you  cause  to  see;"  shl^-etki  for  shl6atki  in  a 
passive  signification:  "to  be  seen,  in  order  to  be  seen";  shl6-ek  for  shl^a  gi:  "make 
it  to  be  seen,  let  it  see." 

127,  2.  sk;ilaps,  a  Modoc  term  for  a  hat  of  some  kind.  The  verb  lut;fa,  used  in 
connection  with  it,  indicates  its  rounded  slia])e. 

127,  4.  ka-i  tche  nu  mish  nen.  Tche  is  abbreviated  from  tchek,  particle  pointing 
to  the  future,  or  to  the  termination  of  an  action  or  state;  the  verb  gi  to  do  or  shl^a  to 
see  or  to  be  seen  is  omitted :  "  I  will  not  at  all  show  (it),  as  you  say." 

127,  6.  yank^ipshtia,  to  i)lace  into  the  entrance  in  order  to  imijede  or  2>revent 
egress.  The  radical  in  this  term  is  tk4p,  stalk,  straw,  little  stick;  yiina,  "down,  down 
into",  serves  as  a  prefix. 

II.  This  story  of  the  skunk  is  manifestly  a  mere  ti-agment  of  a  longer  one,  for  the 
omission  of  motives  renders  it  as  silly  as  can  be.  I  have  inserted  it  here  to  show  the 
various  verbs  formed  from  niwa,  "to  drive  into  the  water,  or  upon  a  level  ground". 
This  is  a  verb  ai)plying  to  many  objects  only ;  speaking  of  one  object,  slinwa  is  in  use. 
For  all  the  derivatives  of  both  verbs,  see  Dit^tionary. 

127,  12.  pitakmaui  stands  for  pi  tak  m'na  hi'. 

III.  This  hog  story  is  evidently  the  lesult  of  the  consolidation  of  aboriginal  super- 
stitions with  the  evangelist's  relation  of  the  Gergeseue  swine  throwing  themselves  into 
the  Lal;e  of  Galilee  ft'oni  the  lieiuilands  of  Gadara.     In  Chapter  XVII  of  his  "  Wiiiemu", 
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Meacham  has  given  several  of  these  coneretionaiy  products  of  the  uucultivated  Modoc 
mind.  In  making  a  study  of  aboriginal  mythology  and  folklore  such  fictions  must  be 
disregarded,  though  the\'  may  be  of  interest  to  psychologists. 

IV.  Kaces  in  an  uude\eloped,  primitive  state  of  mind  are  prone  to  regard  living 
animals  as  the  abodes  of  spirits,  and  most  frequently  the  wild  and  carnivorous  quad- 
rui)eds  are  believed  to  harbor  wicked  spirits.  These  are  either  elementary  spirits,  or 
the  ghosts  of  deceased  persons.  To  see  a  spirit  means  death,  and  in  their  terrified 
state  they  often  behold,  as  here,  the  spirit  in  a  half  human,  half  beastly  appearance, 
■when  coyote-wolves,  gray  wolves,  bears,  cougars  etc.  come  in  sight.  Such  a  sight  can 
cause  the  instant  death  of  the  hunter,  or  deprive  him  of  his  reason,  or  make  him  sick 
for  months.  In  Greek  and  Eoman  mythology.  Pan,  the  Satyrs  and  the  Fauns  retain 
something  of  these  primitive  notions  (in  the  panic  teiTor  etc.),  though  these  genii  were 
largely  idealized  in  the  later  periods  of  national  development.  In  every  nation  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  superstitions  refers  to  hunting  and  the  chase  of  wild  beasts. 

128,  9.  Tanktclii'kni  is  in  fact  an  adjective,  not  an  adverb;  literally,  it  means  "those 
who  existed,  or  hunted  since  that  time",  and  is  composed  of  tdnk,  a  while  or  time  ago, 
tchek,  finally,  and  the  suffix  -ni.     Cf.  13,  3.  128,  1. 


Sku'ks=kia'm. 
HUMAN  SOULS  METEMPSYCHOSED  INTO  FISH. 


Given  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  by  Dave  Hill. 


Kd-i   hu'nk  shlii'  at  kanf  kiii'mat   skii'ksliash.     HCi'k  pil  link  shla't 

Xnt  can  sco        anybody      in  a  fish      .1  dead  man's  spirit.      Diad  men    only  can  Bee 

shkii'ks;  pil  maklaks  hu'k  shla't  sku'ks.     Hushti'^ak  tsii'taks  ni'sh,  si'uks 

spirits;         only  dc^d  Indians  can  see        spirits.  Ho  makes  dream  Imt  if  me,  to  kill 

only  (about  deceased)  (me) 

tche'k  sanaho'li  huk,  wakianua  sliuishaltki  tchii  bants'  giug  nush.     Ha'toks  3 

then  he  wants,  or  perhaps        to  keep  the  song-  becanso        ho  wants       me.  If 

medicine 

ni'  shladt  k'ltikatak  ni;    liii  n'  u'nk  shla.'lt  sku'ks=kiam,  ha  n'  u'nk  shla4t 

I      «honld  we        might  die         I;  if       I  it         should  see,        the  spirit^fish,  if       I        him       should  see 

(the  dead), 

mdklaks  Im'nk  sko'ks  tchi'sh,  k'lakdt  n'  u'nk  shla-6k;    wakidnua  liissiinuk 

the  dead  person         ■  the  spirit         also,  may  die      I,        him     for  having:  seen;      or  perhaps     if  song-medicine 

iR  applied, 

tchiitch  ni'sh  ka-i  siil'gat.      Hii'masht  hu'nkash   shlfi-i'ikit  na'd  mdklaks,  6 

then  mo  not       he  may  kill.  Therefore  him  if  should  sic         we  Indians, 

hu'k    tchish    kiii'm,    kat   gek   wd;    kd-i   hii'nk   shladt    hu'nkesh   kia'mat 

the  dead         also       (would  appear  which     there      lives;        not  I  can  see  it  in  the  fish 

as)  a  ash, 

8k6kshash. 

the  dead  man's 
spirit. 

9 
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II. 

Kia'ni  k'leka  tcM'shni;  tsuyunk  hu'ksa  ts6%atk  pii  kia'm,  nauuktua 

Fisb  remain  forever;  therefore  those  dead        (exist)       as  flsta,       as  all  kinds  of 

(lead  (people)        only 

kia'm,  nanuktua  maklaksni  ts6katk.     Ha'  n'  hu'nk  hu'nkiash  shla4t  sku'k- 

flsh.  all  kinds  of  Indians  dead.  If        I  (of  a  deceased)  should  behold  the 

'6  shash,  k'lak4t    ui    hii'nk   sla6k;    ha'toks   nl    shuishaltk,   tchek   giug    kd-i 

spirit,     '       would  die        I  it  through  but  if  I         recur  to  magio  then  not 


siugat  nls. 


songs, 


NOTES. 


My  efforts  towards  obtaining  exhaustive  texts  from  the  natives  concerning  their 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  human  souls  were  not  crowned  with  entire  success. 
Of  the  two  items  obtained,  No.  II  is  intended  as  a  commentary  of  Xo.  I,  both  treating 
of  the  i)icsence  of  human  souls  in  fish.  The  cause  why  so  many  Indian  tribes  shun 
the  flesh  of  certain  tish  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  species  were  seen  feeding  upon  the 
l)odies  of  di'owned  men  and  swimming  around  them.  This  induced  the  belief  that 
man's  soid  will  pass  into  the  organisms  of  these  finny  inhabitants  of  tlie  wave,  even 
when  death  has  resulted  from  other  causes  thau  from  drowning.  Accoidiug  to  IliU, 
the  M4klaks  believe  that  the  souls  or  spirits  of  the  deceased  pass  into  the  bodies  of 
living  fish;  they  become  inseparably  connected  with  the  fish's  body  and  therefore 
cannot  be  perceived  by  Indians  under  usual  circumstances.  But  in  one  status  only 
tliey  become  visible  to  them;  when  Indians  are  bewitched  by  the  irresistible,  magic 
spell  of  a  conjurer  or  of  a  wicked  gemus.  Then  they  enter  into  a  tamanuash-dream, 
and  when  they  see  a  dead  person's  spirit  in  such  a  di-eam,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
die  from  it.  Only  the  intervention  of  the  conjurer  and  of  his  song-medicine  can  save 
them  from  perishing;  rigorous  fasting  and  ascetic  performances  cannot  be  then  dis- 
pensed with,  and  with  all  that  no  certitude  of  his  final  rescue  is  to  be  had. 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  pronouns  huk,  hunkiash  etc.,  are  inserted  instead  of  the 
unpronounceable  name  of  the  deceased,  and  mean:  Head  person,  spirit. 

129,  2.  pil  m^klaks ;  only  dead  Indians,  not  de.ad  white  men,  because  dmiug 
their  life-time  these  did  not  believe  iu  the  sku'ks;  this  behef  is  a  privilege  of  the 
Indians. 

129,  2.  Hushti';fak  etc.  This  sentence  runs  as  follows :  Tche'ktoks  hushti';fa  ak 
iiish,  bilk  tche'k  nish  siuksh  shanaho'li,  waki^nhua  tchek  p'n&sh  (or  pu'sh)  nu'sh  shui- 
shaltki  giug  shanaho'li:  "if  he  (the  bad  genius)  makes  me  only  dream  iu  that  manner, 
then  he  intends  either  to  kill  me,  or  perhaps  he  wants  me  to  keep  the  song-medicine 
for  myself."  To  keep  the  song-medicine,  shuishla,  is  to  undergo  fasts  and  ascetic  per- 
formances under  the  supervision  of  some  conjurer  for  an  almost  unlimited  time,  ti\  e 
years  at  least . 

129,  3.  4.  Ha'toks  ni'  shla^t  etc.:  if  1  should  see  (the  dead)  while  I  am  awake. 

129,  4.  Sku'ks:kiam,  a  compound  word,  may  be  rendered  by  spirit-fish,  h^tiferous 
fi-ih. 

130,  1 .  Kiii'm  k'leka  etc.  The  rather  obsciue  sense  of  this  statement  may  bo  made 
compreliensiblc  by  the  following:  "When  fish  are  dead,  they  are  dead  forevoi-;  hence 
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the  souls  of  all  dead  Indians  continue  to  exist  in  the  living  fish,  in  all  kinds  of  livivg 
fish  only." 

130,  2.  ts6;fatk.     This  refers  to  Indians  who  have  perished  by  a  violent  death,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  died  in  the  natural  way. 


THE  SPELL  OF  THE  LAUGHING  RAVEN. 


Given  by  "Captain  Jim"  in  the  Kiamath  Lake  Diaijrct. 


Shuyu^alkshi  tchiiyunk  E-ukshikni  mdklaks  hdtokt  shuyu;ij6]a,  tiimi 

At "  uauce-place "  when  the  Klamath  Lake  people  there  pilpUdaneed,         many 

huk  hdtokt  mdklaks  gt.     K'lnukamtch  hdtokt  a  g4na.     Tchiii  Ka-akamtch 

there  people        were.  K'raiikamtch  there  went.  Then  Old  Raven 

shash  hatokt  w(^tanta  shuyu^alpksh,  tchui  hii  ktd-i  k'la'ka  ndnuk  mdklaks  3 

at  them       there  laughed  when  thoy  danced,  and  rooks         became  all  people 

shu}Tikaltk  hdtokt. 

dancinp  there. 

II. 

Ydmakni  *  hu'k    Kdyutchish    gatpa    Ki'uti   kiiitit;    tchiiyunk   i'-uag 

From  the  North  Gray  Wolf  arrived  Kluti  above;  then  he  stopped 

shku'l^a  kdyak  tchi'sh  gdtpenunk,  nanuk  shulu'tamantk  hatkok  yamnash  6 

(aEd)  lay  down  not  yet  home  having  reached,  in  fnll  dress  at  that  spot  beads 

(to  sleep), 

wdwakshnatk  tchish;  tiila  tchish  hu'k  gdkatpantk  i'uag  sha  hu'nk  til'kglza. 

with  moccasins  on  t.jo;         together     with  (him)         those  coming       stopped    they  (and)  rested. 

Tchui  Shdshapamtch  hii'nk  gdldsha-uyank  K^-utchiaratchash  skii'lpkank 

Then  Old  Grizzly  appro.-vched  Old  Gray  Wolf  lying  (and!  • 

ktdmpsh.      Tchui    Shdshapamtcli    pdlla  Ke-utchishash  wdkshna  ydmaash  9 

asleep.  And  Old  Grizzly  stole  from  Gray  Wolf  the  moccasins  beads 

tchish    shuWdshnauk    wu'ksh%en    g«^nuapkug.       Tchui     Ke-utchfaratcli 

also,  (and)  pnt  them  on,         to  the  flshingplacc  forgoing.  Upon  this  Old  Gray  W  nil 

szishu'lank  kti'ukuela  Shdshapamtchash;    vud'hitaku(;la  ktdyat  pdllapksh 

waking  op  threw  down  hill  the  Old  Grizzly ;  ho  rolled  (him)  down         over  the  for  having 

•^    "^  rocks  robbed 

pdsh  wdkshna  ydmnash  tchish.     Tchui  hu'nk  shiuga  pi  Shdshapamtchash,   12 

him       of  mocc.isins    '    neckwear  also.  Then  killnl        ho  the  Old  Grizzly, 

tchui  E-ukshikni  mdklaks  shellualtdmpka  Ydmakishasli,  Shdshapamtchash 

■where-  the  Klamath  Lako  people  comiucnced  fighting  the  Northerners,  (because)  Old  Grizzly 

npon 

hunk  Ka'-utchishash   shiugsht.     Tchui   Kd-akamtch  vvetanta  shash  shdl- 

by  Gray  Wolf  bud  boen  killed.  Then  Old  Raven  langhcd  at  them       wlion 

Inalpksh,  ktd-i  sha  k'l(^ka.  1& 

fillUUiirf,  and  rooks  tbey      becnnio. 
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III. 

K'mutaintch   hu'nk   ndkosh   hu'nk   tdplalash   ii^-ul;{a    shne-uyaldtki 

K'mdkamtch  a  danj  the  loon  ordered  to  destroy 

shash.     K'mukamtch  hu'nk  pi   tpLi'wa  tdplalash  shnewi'tki  giug,  pi  M-i 

to  them.  K'mukamtch  he         ordered  the  loon  to  destroy  (it),  (bat)      no 

3  tua    kiJi'm    lueluak.      Hu  ksha    hu'nk    nakushkshdkshni    kii-idsha    kiii'm 

fish  to  kill.  Those  who  dwelt  at  the  dam  rotten  fish 

nutuyakia  nakosh  ga'tant,  K'mukAmtchish  shiuguk,  ku-idsha  kia'm  pdtki 

threw  over  the  dam        to  the  other  (for)  K'mvikamtch  to  kill,  rotten  fish         (he)  go- 

side  of, 

gfug.     Tchiii    K'mukamtch   shdwiguk    kii-i    sham    ndkush    shu'ta;    tchiii 

ing  to  eat.        Then  K'lniikamtch  in  wrath  their  dam  spoiled ;      npon  this 

6  n4kush;^enkni    shlamiuk    shti'ya   shishi'dsha   shu'ktaldshank   Idk.      Tchui 

the  dam-neighbors  in  mourning  pitch  put  on  head,  cutting  off  (their)  hair.  Then 

Ka-ag  w^tanta  shash,  ktd-i  sha  k'l^ka.     Tchuyunk  K'mukamtch  liipaksh 

the  Raven        laughed  at  them,       rocks      they       became.  Hereupon  K'mttkamtoh  obalk 

shna-uldmna  taphUash. 

spit  over  the  loon. 

NOTES. 

I.  This  myth  intends  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  large  number  of  rocks  found 

at  the  locality  called  Shuyu;^alk.shi. 

131,  2.  Kd-akamtch.  The  adjectives  -amtch,  -dmtchiksh  appended  to  animal 
natnes  designate  mythologic  characters.  Adjectives  of  an  equal  meaning  occur  in  all 
the  western  languages,  as  far  as  these  have  been  studied.    Cf.  Xote  to  126,  11.  12. 

II.  In  this  myth,  as  well  as  in  other  grizzly  bear  stories  recorded  in  this  volume, 
this  bear  is  always  killed,  conquered  or  cheated  by  his  quicker  and  more  cunning 
adversaries.  Ifevertheless  his  clumsy  form  and  narrow,  ferocious  intellect  are  very 
popular  among  the  tribes,  who  have  invented  and  still  invent  numerous  stories  to 
illustrate  his  habits  aud  disposition. 

131,  5.  Kiuti  is  the  name  of  an  Indian  camping-i)lace  situated  a  short  distance 
north  of  Modoc  Point,  on  eastern  shore  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake. 

131,  6.  hatkok  quabfies  shku'l;^a  aud  yamnash  is  the  indirect  object  of  shfilii'tam- 
antk.  Shku'l;^a,  nauuk  yamnash  shiilu'taraautko,  wawakshnatko  tchish:  "he  lay 
down  to  sleep,  keeping  all  his  neckwear  on  himself,  and  not  taking  off  his  moccasins." 
Slifilu'tauma  can  in  other  connections  refer  to  the  clothing,  but  here  it  has  special 
reference  to  the  beads. 

131,  11.  kti'ukuela.  Tradition  reports,  that  Old  Grizzly  was  pushed  over  some  of 
the  high  rocks  at  JModoc  Point. 

131,  13.  YAmakishash  etc.  In  these  words  may  be  recorded  the  reminiscence  of  an 
ancient  fight  between  the  Klamath  people  and  some  jSTorthern  tribe  which  had  come 
South  on  a  hunting  expedition.  A  Klamath  song-line  given  in  this  volume  also  recalls 
an  ancient  inroad  made  by  the  "^Jortherners".  The  grizzly  bear  represented  the 
KlamatL  tribe,  the  wolf  the  Northern  Oregoniaus,  perhaps  as  ancient  totem  signs;  the 
bear  having  been  killed  by  an  iutruder,  the  Klamaths  had  to  take  revenge  for  the  insult. 

III.  The  object  of  this  myth  is  to  explain,  among  other  things,  the  origin  of  the 
white  sjwts  on  the  head  and  back  of  the  loon  (tai>lal).     But  the  myth  as  given  in  the 
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text  is  far  from  beiug  complete.  It  refers  to  a  locality  above  the  confluence  of  Sprno-ue 
and  WilUamsou  Eivers,  called  Ktaitini,  or  "  Standing  Rock".  A  l.igli  rock  stands 
there  at  the  edge  of  a  steep  hill,  and,  according  to  the  legend,  the  Indians  who  put 
pitch  on  their  head  were  changed  into  that  rock.  Near  by,  a  lumber-dam  looking 
like  a  beaver-dam,  across  the  Williamson  Eiver,  partly  resting  on  rocks  projecting 
from  the  bottom  of  the  river.  K'mukan.tch  longed  for  the  destruction  of  this  dam, 
muddied  the  water  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  hshing  and  hired  the  loon  to  destroy 
the  objectionable  structure.  The  loon  dived  into  the  waters  and  forced  its  way  through 
the  dam  bv  main  strength.  The  Indians  dwelling  on  the  shore  depended  tor  their 
livinf  on  the  fisheries,  and  seeing  their  existence  at  stake  tried  to  gig  the  loon,  but 
succeeded  onlv  in  hitting  its  tail-feathers.  When  the  loon  had  accomplished  his  task 
K'mukamtch  oflered  to  reward  him  in  any  manner  wished  for.  The  loon  then  wished 
to  have  white  spots  on  its  back,  and  K'mukamtch  satisfied  the  request  by  spitting 
chalk  upon  the  downy  sui-face  of  its  body. 

132,  3.  lueluak ;  formed  by  vocalic  dissimUation ;  cf.  Note  to  114,  3. 
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I. 


Wdsh  tzu'tzatkish;  tsui  sa  lu'la  wdsliam  t%ii'tzasli. 

Prairie-wolf     is  eootbsayer ;  and  they  l.elieve       in  wolf 's  propbeoy. 


Mdklaks  hvi'nk  lu'la  washam  pdkluipkash  k'I(^kuapksht  tche'k;  t%u'- 

,1^".  i,.ii...       n^irie.wolf  wben  bowls,  thoywilime         after  a  while,      pre- 


Indiana 


tzuk  p4kluipka. 

saging  he  howls. 

Mdklaks  hu'nk  lu'la   piishish  ha'masht  1-un^gshtka,  t^u't^uk  hdma; 

InJians  believe,        the  cat  wheu  cries         jost  after  snnsct,        for  presaging     it  mews; 

tchlki'n  tchish  ha'masht  l-un^gshtka  g-il'lu,  t^u'tzuk  tchek  ha'ma.     Watchag 

the  chicken        also  when  cr„w8       jnst  after  sunset  the  female.    <<"■  i;^«';^g">S     then       .t  crows.  The  dog 

tchi'sh  wawa-a  1-undgshtka,  kii-i  tchamlCik.  6 

also       (when)  whines  right  after  sunset,       the       signs  are  bad. 

Watsdff  tchi'shtat  XyMy^  l-unii'gshtka;  tsiii  g%a  mdklaks,  gu'lki  ngi- 

Adog   °       at  a  lodge  howU  jost  aft?r  sunset;         then  cou.es  an  Indian,  attacks,    wounds 

prophetically 

isha  at  hustso'ya.     Sa-4moks  hatokt  tchia  tu'sht  hushtcho'^a,  k4-i  hunk 

and  kills  (the  owner).  A  relative,       (who)  there     lived     right  where     the  mnrdor  was,       did  not        him 

shiuffa;    tsiii  tu  tuk   spii'nslina  lu'gshla  vu'nsh  s^dna  witsu'ls  dna  tu'tuk  y 

kill?     '       then  seizing  (him)     'they  arrest,         enslfve  him,     the  canoe    row  away,     iishing.net^.carry__^  taking 

ktsi'k,    sndwedsh    spiVnshna    hissuaks    shiukaluk.      Kilu  sh    at    kc^tak    a 

oars,  his  wife  they  abduct,        (her)  husband   being  the  murderer.  Furious  he  quits    and 

tsa'wik. 

is  demented 
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Kdk    t^ii'tzatkish;    tsui    sa    luluk    sa    kdkam    t^li'txatkash,  tsiii   sa 

A  raveo         is  a  BOotbaayer ;  and      they    believing  the  raven's      repeated  prophecy,  they 

shen6tanka;    pits  hu'uk  p4n  kdk  m^klaks. 

fight  eaoh  other ;        ttalso  eats,        the         (dead)  men. 

raven, 

3  Tutlksh    mdklaks    shulna    tchu'^apkam    m'nAlam     shashdmoksham; 

Dreams  the  iiativea  sing  about  dead  their  relatives; 

humasht  shAhunk  giug  kfukayunk  flags. 

for  thia  same  reason  they  stick  out         flags. 

Tm^lhak  gftko  shaklo'tkish  tfdsh  tln^a;  tu'm  Iz^ga.     Tm^lhak  ta'dsh 

A  tm61hak-        havine,  the  gambler  well       succeeds;      much       he  wins.  The  tm^lhak  (is) 

squirrel  certainly 

(j  shdyuaks;    shakAlshtat   laki,  tids   sualalidmpkatko. 

of  much  account ;         in  the  game  (it  is)       well  managing  (It), 

chief, 

Tchdsliash   mu'na   lushdntsnank   mbdwa    ski's ;   tsiii    mdklaks  ndnuk 

The  sknnk  deep  down  while  scratching  a  hole        emitted       a  blast;    upon  this       people  all 

hushts6ga  tsdshash=kluks.     Sndwedsh  shanah61iuk  spu'nshna  p'laiwdsham 

killed  the  skunk-conjurer.  A  wife  seeking  he  carried  off  the  eagle's 

9  tu'paks    ktandpkash.     Shldank    tcbawika    p'laiwash,    wl-udsna    dnkutka 

sister  when  asleep.  Seeing  (this)        became  furious  eagle,  beat  with  a  club 

tchdsgs,    -wi-udsisli   k'lakd,    tsiii   k6-i   pilui.      Ndop6g   ktso'l    hametsipka: 

the  skunk,  the  beaten  one  died,  then        badly       stunk.  Smelling  (it)     the  stars  said : 

"pAtkal!"   at   p'laiwash   pdtkalp'le,   st6patchka,  tsiii    g^mpgle    tupakshash 

•'getupl**         and  eagle  rose  np  aj;aiD,         washed  the  face,       then        went  home  sister 

12  m'na  ^nank. 

his      takingwith 
him. 

II. 

Ha  shaklo'tkish  pi'sham  shuu'lash  ntaggal,  shaklo'tkish  tidsh  vuml', 

If  a  gambler  of  humming-  the  ne.st  fiuils,  (and)  the  gambler        well        hides  (it) 

bird  -  away, 

kaltoks   kani  vuiui'^i.     Ha  k6-e   shl^a  pahdpkash,  pe'tch  ktdkta  ska'tish 

not  anyone   conquers  (him).       If        a  frog       he  finds  dried-up,  the  leg       he  cuts  off  left 

15  tapl'dshnlsli  vuml';  humashtak  shu'ta  shaklo'tkish,  kaitoks  kani  vuinl'^i. 

hind  (leg),  hides  away;  (if)thus  .tcts  the  gambler,  (then)  not      anyone     beats  (him). 

Ha  kani  tchatchlaiptcha  shla'-a  (kinkdni  tut  wd),  tidsh  ti'n%a.     Ha  kani 

If      any  one  a  kind  of  fire-bug  finds  (acarce         there  they  are),    good        luck  it  If     any  one 

bringa. 

ma'ntchnish    mdklaksam    shtap    shudlka,  pahdpkash    kaila  shushati'shash 

old-fashioned  Indian  arrow-heail  saves.  driod-np  a  mole 

18  tchl'sh,  hti'kt  humdshtak  tidsh  ti'np^a  tchl'sh. 

also,  he  in  the  same  way       well       suixi-eds       also. 

fi-ukshikui  Mo'dokni  161a  p'laikl'shash  Idkiash,  shtiuta  tchlsh  wengap- 

The  Klamath  Lakes    (and)  Modocs     believe     in  the  heavenly  mler,  r.>vere  also  ofthede- 

kam  shko'kshash. 

ceased  the  spirits. 

21  Mo'dokni  shtupuyiilia  tuuapni  waita  tiintipni  pshin  gshiulaka  kdyak 

The  Modocs     at  first  menstruation  five  days         (and)  five  nights  dance  never 

ktdkt'nan ;  wewdnuish  ta-una'pni  wiiita  kd-i  tchu'leks  pdn. 

sleeping;  the  females  for  ton  days  no  meat  eat. 
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Ha'  i  shma-htchdktak  yainatat,  kd-i  f   <xn  kdsh  shl^-etak;    ha'-atoks 

If     you        let  yonr  shadow  fall  on  the  hill,  not     you  Ipo  will  find  j  l>nt  If 

1   kd-i  shma-htchdktak,  tii'm  i  uii  kdsh  shld-etak. 

yon    not  let  your  shadow  fall,  much    yon  ipo  will  find. 

M6atuash,  k'le-ugtkiudpkasht  tchlalash  M6atuasham  k6ketat,  kd-i  mhu'  3 

The  Pit  River        (lest)  wonld  cesee  to  come  the  salmon  np  the  Pit  River,  not       gronses 

Indians, 

liiela  sk6 ;    Mo'dokni  tchi'sh  161a  shudtash  kiam  tchfikd  shdtma,  humdsht- 

Ihey  kill  in  spring       the  Modocs  also        nssnmn,        sage-hens       the  fish    to  swim  np        Invite,  there- 

time ;  stream 

gisht  kd-i  liiela. 

tore  not       they  kill 

(them). 

NOTES. 

I.  What  is  eontaiued  in  these  short  items  refers  equally  t«  the  E3amath  Lake  and 
to  the  Modoc  people,  although  those  contained  under  I.  were  obtained  from  various 
informants  belonging  to  the  former  chieftaincy. 

133,  2.  piika  to  howl,  bark;  pclk^a  to  howl  repeatedly,  to  howl  for  a  while;  \>Ak- 
liiipka  to  howl  for  a  while  in  the  distance  towards  somebody. 

133,  4.  ,1.  The  cat  and  the  chicken  being  but  recently  introduced  among  these  tribes, 
this  superstition  must  have  been  transferred  to  them  from  other  animals.  By  inver- 
sion, Ihe  words  tchikiu  gu'lu,  the  hen,  appear  here  widely  separated  from  each  other. 

133,  6.  Ku-i  tchamlfik  has  to  be  resolved  into:  ku-i  tche  m^l  (for  mdlash)  hii'k: 
"bad  then  for  you  this  is!''   Gruel  fights  will  follow. 

133,  7-11.  This  story  is  not  clearly  worded,  but  we  are  taught  by  it  how  these 
Indians  are  conversing  among  each  other  with  laconic  breviloqueuce.  An  Indian  hving 
in  the  vicinity  has  heard  the  whining  of  the  dog-  which  means  death  to  his  owner.  He 
goes  there,  shoots  the  man  and  takes  to  his  heels.  A  relative  of  the  murdered  man 
comes  up  and  is  mistaken  by  others  for  the  murderer.  They  deprive  him  of  his  wife, 
his  property  and  his  liberty ;  he  becomes  a  madman  on  account  of  the  injustice  done 
to  him. 

134,  1.  2.  The  raven  (k^k)  is  supposed  to  be  a  bird  of  fatal  augury,  because  he  was 
seen  devouring  the  flesh  of  dead  Indians.    Compare :  General  Iffote  on  page  130. 

134,  4.  kiukayunk.  They  adjust  a  rag  or  piece  of  skin  to  a  pole  and  stick  out 
that  improvised /a*;  on  the  top  of  the  lodge  to  notify  neighbors  that  they  had  adiejim 
last  night  and  desire  an  interpreter  for  it. 

134,  .J.  One  of  the  legs  of  a  dead  black  tinelhak-squirrel  is  cut  off  and  laid  under 
the  gaming-disk  or  the  pa'hla  to  insure  luck  to  tlie  player. 

134,  7-12.  Tchdshash  etc.  This  is  a  fragmentary  extract  of  a  scurrilous  skuuk- 
iiiyth,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  in  full  from  my  informant,  the  Modoc  chief 
Johnson,  who  speaks  the  Klamath  dialect.  This  myth  is  well  known  through  tho 
whole  of  Oregon,  for  parts  of  it  are  embodied  in  a  popular  and  melodious  song  of  the 
M6lale  tribe,  whose  ancient  home  is  the  country  east  and  southeast  of  Oregon  City 
and  Portland. 

134,  7.  8.  mdklaks  ndnuk-  is  the  direct  object  of  hushtsdga;  the  skunk  killed  them 
by  his  stench. 

134,  9.  tft'paks  stands  for  tii'pakshash ;  tfipakship,  abbreviated  tupaksh,  is  pro- 
perly the  younger  sister,  as  called  by  or  with  reference  to  an  elder  brother,  while  pa-dnip 
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is  the  elder  sister,  called  so  by  or  with  reference  to  a  younger  brother.  Two  other 
terms  exist  for  the  relative  age  of  sisters  among  themselves. 

134,  11.  pAtkalp'le.  The  myth  adds,  that  the  eagle  got  up  again  at  diuuer-time  and 
that  after  washing  the  face  he  took  a  nap  before  taking  his  sister  home. 

II.  These  items  were  all  obtained  in  the  JNIodoc  dialect  from  J.  C.  D.  Eiddle. 
Many  of  the  articles  mentioned  as  gamblers'  amulets  are  sup]iosed  to  bring  good 
luck  to  the  gambler  on  account  of  their  scarcity,  which  must  have  made  them  more 
interesting  to  the  aboriginal  mind  than  other  objects  of  a  brighter  exterior. 

134,  13.  nt^ggal,  nd^kal :  to  find  accidentally ;  shl^a :  to  find,  generally,  after  a 
search,    vumi'  is  to  hide  away  either  on  one's  own  person  or  in  the  ground. 

134,  IG.  18.  tidsh  tin/a  is  to  succeed,  to  be  lucky;  without  tidsh  in:  hutoks  tin- 
p^antko  gi,  that  man  is  lucky. 

134,  17.  shtiip  is  a  black  arrow-head  made  of  obsidian,  a  volcanic  rock  found  in 
several  places  in  these  highlands. 

135,  1.  hii'-atoks  is  formed  from  hii  toks  with  intercalation  of  the  declarative 
particle  a. 

135,  3.  k'le-ugtki-Uiipkasht  is  a  periphrastic  coujugational  form  composed  of  gi- 
uapkasht,  of  the  verli  gi,  and  of  k'le-utka,  the  usitative  of  k'16wi,  to  cease,  stop,  termi- 
nate; -utka  has  turned  into  -ugt- by  metathesis.  Literally:  "would  habitually  cease 
to  be  in  the  Pit  River."    mhu',  the  grouse,  is  called  by  the  Klamath  Lakes  tmiV. 
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Monologues  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect  by  Johnson,  Chief  of  the  Modocs 


Kd-i  mish  uvi  6-it  uii  tidsii'wa  nt(i-ish,  shliutuk  ma'makla  pa-uk  shlfnk 

Not         yoii         I       to  let      I  like  (my)  bow,       for  shootiDg  dncks  to  eat  killing 

have  (them) 

iidektl'shtka.     TidsaSva  ka-i  mish  uya,  til    g^nuapka  uyamnank  nt^-ish 

with  arrnwa  T  like  not        to  TOQ     to  Eive    over  I  will  £0  taUss  aloDE  l)ow  and 


to  you     to  give    over  I  will  go  taking  along 

.(it),      there  .irrows 


3  g^-u,  hishldtsanuapka.     Y6-ishi!    tatdla   kii'gi,   k4-i    shhia   tatdkni    yii'1% 

my  (and)  will  amnse  myself  Are  lost!  right        tbey  arc        not        I  found  where  they  we: 

by  shooting. '  (ahead)  not,  (them)  down; 

y6-ishin,  ma'ns  ka-ika.     tJnds  mbusant  pen  kayakuapk. 

they  are  lost,     for  a  long  I  searched.  Some-       to-morrow       again     I  will  look  out  (for 

time  time  them). 

Shikutchipk    tchikd    kemutsatk;    undse'ks    sdwaiiuapk    pAtki   giuga 

Walks  on  stick  nu  old  decrepit  (man) ;  some  time  I  will  give  (him)  to  eat 

6  mcihiess;    yuydlks  tsi  pa-nk  hun  tche'k  tidsh  ki'-uapk.     Ki'shtchipk  luik 

trout;  being  poor      thus    through      of  it  then  at  case      he  will  feel.  Comes  to  mo  this 

eating 

snevvedsh;  oni'sh  kiam  shdwant  1;  tfi'm  nu'sh  shewantamniuipka  sdwalktko. 

woman  ■  to  her         fish         you  may  give ;        plenty      to  me         she  will  continue  to  give         having  received 

presents. 

Kdmp'kuk  kdliak  pdsh  tia'ma.    Undse't  kdtchkal  pa-udpk  g^-utala  stei'nash. 

The  indigent        without        food     Is  hungry.  By  and  by  tobacco  I  will  chew        t«  my  hearts  cont«nt. 
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s-.'i':"'»  ''t'i"  '''±^'  .?S,  &  "Sir' t^^  ^'^M'' 

pak61ank  sz61akuapka. 

(and)  after  smok-         so  to  bed. 

*"-  NOTES. 

Of  the  two  paragraphs  of  "Reflectious"  submitted,  the  first  refers  to  the  loss  of 
some  hunter's  arrows,  which  had  been  loaned  to  somebody  together  with  the  bow. 
The  second  speaks  in  a  rather  egotistical  sense  of  the  pleasure  which  is  aflorded  by 
succoring  helpless  and  iudigent  people. 

136,  3.  kii'gi.    This  refers  to  some  arrows,  which  cannot  be  found  at  the  spot,  to 

which  thev  seemed  to  fly.  .   ,    ^  i  ,^ 

136  4  5  Uutchek,  abbreviated  undse,  u'ntch,  luids,  fms,  poiuts  to  some  uudetei- 
mined  epoch  in  the  future:  by  aud  by,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  some  time  ii-om  now; 
uudse't,  136,  8.,  through  apocope  and  synizesis,  stands  for  untse'k  at;  undse ks  tor 

uutchek  tchish.  ,  ^    ^  <. j:,>„. 

136  5  Shikutchipk  tchika  kemuts^tk,  grammaticaUy  incomplete  forms  standing 
for  skik'utchipka  t'shika  kemutsdtko.  The  word  ^ticlc  is  not  expressed  in  the  text,  but 
the  suffix  ipka,  united  to  shikutcha,  expresses  the  idea  of  "walking  whUe  leaning 
oneself  upon  something  or  somebody".  Of.  layipka,  to  point  the  gun  at  the  one 
speaking;  tilo'dshipka,  to  see  somebody  coming  towards  oneself. 

136  fi   ki'shtchipka,  to  step  towards  the  one  speaking;  cf.  ¥oU  to  136,  5. 

136'  7  oni'sh  for  hunish,  cf.  o'skank  for  hii'shkauka,  65,  1.  Hunish  is  the  objective 
case  of  iiii'n:  but  this  pronoun  is  not  regularly  used  when  speaking  of  animate  beings; 
hiVukiash  would  be  grammatically  correct.  ,      ,•      <-   i 

136,  7.  sh6want  i.  The  words  oni'sh  kiam  shewant  i  are  supposed  to  be  directed 
to  one  belonging  to  the  speaker's  household. 

136,  8.  The'^term  katchkal,  tt.bacco,  expresses  the  idea  of  an  intermixture  of  several 
kinds  of  weeds  or  lea\  es  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  them. 

136,  S.  pa-uApk.    A  more  appropriate  term  than  this  for  masticating  tobacco  is: 

Icatchkal ^^Ij^^^JJJ^^^l'^;^.     ^,j^.^  .^  .^  ^^^^  ^jjg  participle  of  a  verb :  " I  Uke  tobacco,  being 

""'  137!  2.  stoyuapka :  I  shall  cut  off  a  piece  from  a  stick  of  pressed  tobacco  and  gi\e 
it  to  him.    Cf.  stuyakishka,  to  clip  the  hair.  ,    ,  .     ,, 

137  3  kinkaui  kiitchgal.  If  this  and  the  following  were  not  worded  in  the  cou- 
versatio'ual  slang,  it  would  read:  kiukanish  kdtchgal;  kinkduish,  k^-i  tiima,tche'k  pen 

tiima  (or  tu'm)  etc.  .  <-.,„.„ 

137  3  ka-i  tumi.  Indians  are uot  often  seen  to  smoke  coutmnouslyaswedo;  those 
inhabiting  The  Klamath  Eeservc  take  a  few  whitfs  from  their  small,  often  home-made 
pipe,  then  pass  it  to  the  neighbor  and  emit  the  smoke  through  the  nose.  Sometimes 
thev  swallow  the  smoke  for  the  purpose  of  intoxication,  and  the  elder  women  smoke  just 
like  the  men.    (^.igars  offered  to  them  are  cut  small  and  serve  to  fill  up  their  tobacco-pipe. 
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WAILINGS  AT  THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  FATAL  HOUR. 


Given  by  Doctor  .Tony,  ok  KXkash,  in  the  Klamath  L,akk  Dialect. 


"Nga'-ish  a  ni  ta'l^apksli,  ge-u  ta'lak,  shlln  antsa;  shk^k  antsa  nii'sh, 

"An  airow  nio       striking,  my  arrow,  shot  they;  they  broke  (my)  head, 

sblin  ulsli.     K4n  ish  shli'ii?     Tsuya'sh  ni  shlfn,  g6n  Ish  tsuya'sli  mpAta, 

they  shot  me.  Who       me         shot?  Throngh  the  cap    I    was  struck,  this       mo  cap  kiUs, 

mclsha  n'sh,  shlin  ish  nii'sli,  k4-a  n's  ma'sh',  guhuci  nish,  a  iiish  kd-a  ma'sha! 

it  pains         me.     they  shot  me       in  the    intensely  me     it  pains,     am  swollen       T,      now    mo        hard         it  pains! 
head, 

Pusli  ish  slieWHii  i;  k'l^kuapkan  p4nuk;  pAlak  shewan  i,  a  nish  k4-a  ma'sha, 

Food      nil'  <;ive        von;  I  will  die  after  eating;     iiuiclcly  give        yon,  me        very         it  pains, 

hard 

tia'uiatk  ka-a,  piilak  shii'wan  i."     At  shewana  nil,  at  pi'in;  shnuk' At  mi'dsCi. 

(I  am)  IniD.^ry    very,       qnicbl.v  sivo  .you.'*     And     give  (him)         I,      and  he  cats;     he  takes   now  the  spoon. 

"At   k'leka,    ateni    k'ldka;     tsia   at,   k'leka    taks    nu;    shlfn  nish  nu'shtat. 

"Now      I  expire,        now  I  die;  I  live      yet,         d.ving       bnt  (am)       I;        they  shot     me  in  the  he.ad. 

A  ni  k'ldka,  a'teni  k'lekdla."     At  k'leka.     Shu'dsha  luluksla  sa  lu'lokshtat 

Xow   I  die,  now  T  am  sinking         Then    ho  dies.  Kindle  a  fire     (and)  cremate  they       in  the  fire 

fast." 

hu'nk  k'l^kapksh. 

the  deceased  man. 

NOTES. 

This  short  incident  of  war  is  full  of  the  most  dramatic  interest,  and  gives  some 
idea  of  the  oratorial  powers  of  the  average  Indian.  It  was  obtained  from  a  man  who 
niidoubtedly  had  witnessed  more  than  one  similar  scene  during  the  numerous  raiding 
expeditions  made  by  his  tribe  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  in  1864. 

138,  1.  nga'-ish  a  ni  tii'l/apksh  shlin  antsa,  forms  of  the  conversational  language 
standing  for  nga'-ish  a  nish  tal/fApkash  shlin  a  sha.  g<i-n  ta'lak  "my  arrow,"  a  i)oetic 
symbolism  for  the  arrow  that  causes  my  death. 

138,  1.  shkek  antsa  for  shk^ka  a  slia,  but  nasalized  lil^e  shlin  antsa.  Shk6ka 
properly  means  to  pierce,  but  is  used  in  a  medial  sense. 

138,  2.  mi)fita  properly  means  to  dry  up  by  heat.  The  cap  or  hat  is  said  here  to 
kill  the  man  by  exciting  an  intolerable  fever  heat  within  him. 

138,  3.  ma'.sha  n'sh.  Some  impersonal  verbs  can  also  assume  the  personal  form  of 
intransitive  verbs:  ma'sha  nu  and  ma'sha  nish:  "it  pains  me";  kedshika  nu  and  nish: 
'•  1  feel  tired".    The  Modoc  dialect  prefer.s  the  personal  form. 

138,  6.  7.  ateni  for  at  a  ni.  Cf.  nG,  82,  4.  t(h;i'l;^et  90,  11.  atCnish,  atCui  90,  12. 
13.  ge'uteni,  N'ote  to  93,  7.  9. 
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THE  LORD'S  PRAYKR. 
I. 

NAlam  p'tishap,  kat  p'lai  tchfa:  Naviuk  nad  hfi'nk  mi  sh^sliash  kdtak 

Our         *^fnther,     \vl,i,h  «.  Inch    live,:  All  of  «,  thy  .mmo  tmlv 

shti'iita      Ml  hushkaiiksh  ffu'ta  na'lsh.     1  luViik  vunhuapk  gdnta  kailatat, 

worrfup.   '       Thy  min.l  come  I.,  us.        The.  wiltachievo         on  thU  earth, 

wakaktak   p'kxltalkni   i^i.     Sh^wau    i    nalsli  ge'n  Avaitash   n4hini  pala-ash  3 

equally  as  (thou)  on  bif;h      d'osi.  Giv..         tho.i        .■»  this  .lay  our  bread 

uanuk  waitashtat.     Ha  udlsh  tua  k6-iclshi  o-iutanuapk,  kii-i  Imn,  p'laitalkiii, 

every  ">.  day  If        onus       any-  tvieked  should  atiek  on,         not  it,  lliou  on  h.gl,, 

thing 

luVshkank    i !    hiimaslitak  na'd    ka-i    liu'slikaiikiiapk,  hli   kani    nalsli    ki'i-i 

„,in.l  thon!  justas  we  not  would  mind  it.  if     somebody         us  w.on,- 

o-i'uapk      K4-i  ndlsh  i    tua  shutt^tki  kii-idslia,  i    iuuhuaslikpak  hak  nalsh  <> 

SouWdo.     ■        -Xot  tons    thou    any.  l.t  do  wicked,        (l.uu  keep , way  only        Iron,  ns 

tu4   ku-idsha.     Hiimasht  giug  mi  ne-ulaks,  nki'llitk  tchi'sli,  ktcbalslikasli 

any.      ""  wicked.  Ko.  thine     (is)  the  mle,  force  also,  glory 

thing 

tchish  tcMshniak.     Humashtak  an  hun  gitk  gi ! 

also  forever.  Thus  I        it        to  be     say! 

n. 

Ndlam  t'shi'shan,  p'lai  tchia :  Mi  sWshash  ndnuk  stinta ;  mi  kd^pash  9 

Onr  father,  m,  high      (who)        Thy  name  all  revere:        thy  mind 

livest: 

e41tchui  nanuka'nash  na'l.     Gitd  tchi'sh  kiilla  humashtdk  gi,  ws'ikaktoksh 

^    come  to  every  one  (of.  ns.  Here  too  on  eartb         in^besame       ^^be^  just  as 

n'lal  ki      N41ash  gen  waitash  shapele  shewlm  i.     Ka-i  ndlash  k6-i  shu'ta, 

Jnhfghia  Tons        Ihis  day  l.riad  give        .hon.        Xot  us         wicked      render 

done. 

hiimasht    nalam    maklaks=shftko    stinta.      I   huAshgi    nalamtant    k6-idsha  12 

equally  as  onr  menkiudred  (we)  love.      Thou      keep  off  from  our  bad 

stefnashtat  k6/pash ;  tidsh  ndlam  steinash  shiitii.     Mi    t41a  litchlitchli,  mi 

(from)  heart         -th«ij:hts;  good  our  heart  n.ake  thou.     Thine     alone       (is  the)  power. ^       .hv 

Steinash  litchlitchli  tchiissak,  mu'ni  14kiam  steinash.      Humasht  toks  tidsh. 

heart  strong  , is)  perpetually,      great       of  the  Lord       the  heart.  Thus  (.tw.U       w.U. 

XOTES. 

These  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  good  instances  of  what  can  be  attained, 
without  using  too  many  circumlocutions,  in  rendering  religious,  moral  and  other 
abstract  ideas  in  a  language  deficient  in  many  of  them. 

For  reign  and  kingdom  no  words  exist,  and  they  had  to  be  rendered  by  hu'sh- 
kanksh,or  in  Modoc,  kop^pash,  "mind",  ne  iilaks,  "rule,  law";  sin  and  forgive  were 
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rendered  by  "something  wicked"  and  '-not  to  mind";  for  "thy  will  be  done"  stands 
"achieve  thou".  Power  and  glory  become  "force,  impetuosity"  and  "radiance",  and 
daUy  bread:  "flour  on  every  day".  In  the  Modoc  version,  the  wording  of  which  is 
inferior  to  that  of  version  I,  the  use  of  similar  expedients  will  be  observed. 

I.  In  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect ;  by  Minnie  Froben. 

139,  6.  inubuashkpak,  phonetic  inversiou  for  inuhuashkipk'  i ;  see  Dictionary. 
139,  7.  ktchalshkasli,  from  the  word  ktchal;fa,  to  shiue,  to  be  radiant,  resplendent. 
139,  8.  gitk,  in  au  hiin  gitk  gi,  is  the  verbal  intentional  gitki. 

II.  In  the  Modoc  dialect;  by  the  Riddle  famOy. 

139,  10.  Gita  kaila  is  equivalent  to  ge'nta  kailatat ;  in  humashtak  gi  the  verb  gi  has 
to  be  taken  in  the  passive  sense. 

139,  11.  ko-i  shu'tii:  "do  not  render  us  wicked."  For  shuta  compare  111,  15.  and 
Note. 

139,  12.  humasht  n^lam.  Between  these  words  and  the  preceding  ones  there  is  a 
lacune  in  the  text.    miiklaks=sliitko,  "our  kindred":   those  who  look  like  ourselves. 

139,  13.  14.  In  mi  tdla  litchlitchli  the  adjective  strong  stands  for  "strength, 
power",  while  in  mi  steinash  litchlitchli  it  is  used  in  its  adjective  signification.  In  this 
language  abstract  ideas  are  sometimes  rendered  by  adjectives  and  by  verbal  adjectives 
in  -tko. 


DIALOGUES 
I. 

TsEMATK.     Tat4  lish  sha  ksiulakuapk? 

When  tbey  will  dance? 

Ska'lag.     P4-ak  M-i  an  shdyuakta!    una  a  sha  n4-asht  she-^dshtat  mat 

Kot         1  know!  once  they      fto  (said),  od  Sfttarday 

3  sha  ndnuk  shiiku'lki-uapk  kshful^ish. 

they  all  will  assemble  for  the  danco. 

Kapuak.     Tdtai   tchi'k   sha   kshiulakuapk"?       Ple'nkamkshi    a?    t4m    hak 

Where        after  all      they         are  goino;  to  dance  ?  At  Frank's  house  ?  perhaps 

haitch  i  hu'nk  shladtk?  kui  a  sha  nen  hiink  mashish  gish  shapa. 

(did)      yon      him  see?         seriously       they  him  diseased  to  be  say. 

6  Ska'lag.     Kdyak  an  hatokt  gatpantk,  nd-asht  ta'dsh  toks  nu  tii'mena  gen 

liot  I  there  was  goiuo;,  thus  however  I  heard  this 

mbii'shant  pil,  mat  pA-ula:  gat  t6ks  nii  watch  kayaktgiik,  kiiinag 

morning  only,  (that)  he  was  eating:    out  I         of  my       while  returning       awny  from 

there  homes       from  the  search,        any  honue 

gdpgapgle. 

I  returned. 

9  Kapuak.     Tdm  haftch    i    na'gsh   shiwaksh  shla4  giini,  g^mpktch    Kiiy- 

(Did)         yoa      absent  the  girl  see       over  there,       who  went  to 

from  home 

amts^eksh,  Ellen  D^bidam  mu'kag  sh^taltchapksh  ma'shishtf 

Ki^  am  Skii'ikshi,   of  Allen  D.ivid  a  baby  to  visit  having  fallen  Bi<:kf 

Ska'lag.     Ka-i  an  tii'sh  shleA  piish.         Kapuak.      t. 

Not        I     anywhere     saw  her.  Is  that 
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Skj^lag  gulmashktcha;  KaptintoUW  .chkash  Aa  vUgIa:  ;;mj 

tamnutka!" 

sS'lIg'     Ge't  an  wAtch  k4yaktka,  ksiulakshzen  genu'tuapkuk.  3 

DKA1.AU.      ^^Jr«t       ^       ^^^^^^      ,eturn<.d  from       to^va^.^s  the  dance-      wh.le  mtendmg  to  go. 
tnero  norse  toesearcu,  honso 

Captain      T4ta  hai  tcbi'k  sha  kshi'ulaktchuapk? 

Where  finally      they  are  going  to  dance!  i      i     oi  • 

SKi'L.o.     Mbtfshant  a  *a   sl,e-M*tat   kshMatehuapk   ^lbC.shak;Sl;,- 

washkni,  ak  tchish  nanuk  gepkuapk.  6 

shak-Shlwash,    prob-         too  all  will  come, 

ahly 

Tchiii  gubuashktcha  g^mbaluk. 

Then  he  started  off  to  go  home. 


II. 


Hl^kosh. 
Pepakli. 

Hl^kosh 
Pepakli. 


una    gekno'la; 

a  while       he  went  out ; 
ago 


le-utch61an    tunepa'nish  9 

for  playing  flv» 


Tdt  lish  mi  u'nak? 

Where    (is)     yonr        son? 

Le-utch61an     kani' 

For  playing  ontdoors 

tatdkiash  tula. 

children  with. 

Wakaitch  g^-uga  kai  g^pgaple? 

Why  not         returns  he  1 

Tutaks  atf  lewa;    h6taks   tatAksni    wajta    Idwapka;    lit^   gat-  12 

Away  far     they  play ; 

pampeli-utipka. 

will  retnru  home. 


the  whole 
day 


in  the 
evening 


NOTES. 
I.  Dialogue  about  a  dance  to  be  lield  on  the  WiUiamsou  River; 


in  the  Klamath 

Lake  dialect,  by  Minnie  Froben. 

140  2    Pa-ak  ksi-i  an  sh^vuakta !  is  interpreted  by  "  what  do  1  know ! " 
140'  9'  na'gsh  shiwaksh  gtJini.ktch  stands  for  negsh  shiwakash  geiuipkash.     It  is 
very  rare  that  diiuiuutive  nouns,  like  shiwak,  shiwaga,  assume  the  ending  -ash  111  the 
Objective  case;  of.  23,  10.     But  shiwak  means  not  only  a  little  girl;  it  means  an  adult 
ffirl  also,  and  is  tlierefore  inflected  like  sndwedsb.  „,    ,    ,  ,r  v       r-      1         1 

^  140  9.  Kuvamts,eksh.  For  this  local  name  cf.  Page  91.  firs  Wote  Frank  aiul 
Allen  DaN-id  li^e  both  at  that  place,  close  to  the  steep  western  bank  ot  the  Williamson 
River,  while  the  communal  dance-house,  a  spacious,  solid  earth-lodge,  bes  turther  to 

the  7f'f  ^4.  ,^^.^^^s^j^,,i,kni,  term  corrupted  from  Mbu'shaks^Shawdlshkni:  "the 
one  who  lives,  or  those  who  live  at  the  locality  of  the  obsitban  -rowheads       Mbu  - 
shaks  SliAwalsh  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Williamson  Uiver.    Cf.  MU;  to  134, 1-. 
II.  Dialogue  in  the  Modoc  dialect;  by  Toby  Riddle.  ,..,,.„ 

141  9  L6wa,  to  play,  forms  the  derivates  16-utcha  to  go  to  play;  16-utchna  to 
play  while  going,' to  play  on  the  way,  cf.  shuddshna  99,  2.;  le-ntchola  to  go  to  play  ui 
the  distance. 
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141,  11.  ge-uga  for  tlie  more  common  gluga,  giug. 

141,  12.  lewapka  to  play  iu  the  distance,  out  of  sight,  or  unseen  by  us ;  but  here 
this  term  is  more  probably  a  synizesis  of  lewuapka,  the  future  tense  of  Mwa. 


NAMES  BESTOWED  ON  UPPER  KLAMATH  LAKE  LOCALITIES. 


Given  by  Davk  Hnx  m  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


K'mukamtch   mat   kaila    shu'ta.      Tsiiyunks    a'-alk    kaila   shut61an : 

K'miikamtcb,  bo  they        the  made.  The  following     Karoes  gave        the         after  creating: 

Bay,        conntry  he,  country 

Tuli'sh  kaila  E-iikski'shasli  shiita  K'mukamts  kiam^luelksli'a;  Tuli'sh  tsi- 

"Tnlish'       place         for  the  Lake  people         made  K'mlikamtcb  to  Ite  their  fleh-killing  TuUsh, 

place; 

3  hunk   Wlx^.     "At  hu'nk  kaila  git  ktaiksi   Shuyakeksh  tchin    Ji'l^a;    giti 

thust  he  named       "And  that  spot       there      where  the      '  JuiDpiiig-Ilocks "  sol  name;         here 

it.  rocks  are, 

shuyeukeks     gi-uupka".       E-ukskisas     K'mukamts     ne-ul;{auk     lieme^e : 

a  leaping  place  shall  be".  To  the  Lake  people  K'mTikaratcb  ordering  said: 

*'Tu'kua  na-asni  ka'la  ua'sni  el%a  gi'ta  Tii'kua;    Gu'mbat  na'sni  git  el%a; 

"Tiikua  sol  a  spot,         bo  1  name      here  Ttikiin ;  Ktirabat  sol         there      give 

name; 

6  gita  Ka'lalksi  na'sni  el%a  gi'ta.     Wakaksi  spu'klishtat  gi't  i  spu'kle-uapk ; 

tiiere       Dirt-haaling  sol  give        there.  At  Wdka         in  thn  swt-at-house    there  you  shall  sweat; 

place,  nnino 

ha'  me  w^ash  k'lii'kuapk  gi't  i  tspu'kle-uapk,  hii'  mi  snawedsh  kglakuapk 

if      yonr        child  should  die,         there  yon  shall  sweat,  if      your  wife  ahoold  die, 

git  i  spiVkle-uapk  tunepui  git4;    tuiiepni  spiVkle-uapk  snawedsh,  ha'  mi 

there  you         shall  sweat  five  (days)       there;        five  (days)  shall  sweat  (you)  wife,  if       yonr 

9  hishuaktch   kela  kuapk.     Tunepui   spxVkle-uapk,    tsiii   killitk  tsula'ks   gi'- 

Iinshand  whould  die.  Five  (days)  you  shall  sweat,  then         strong        (your)  body       will 

uapk,  ka-i  palak  i  kgmutchuapk." 

become,        not  fan!      you         will  btconn-  ohl.'" 

"Nasht    ni    ne-u'l^^i    A-usmi    sheshuapk;     na'sui    (^l%a    gen    kaila. 

Tliufl  I  ordain  X-usbmi  to  be  called;  thus  T  give        t<i  this  spot. 

nnme 

12  Kohashti  na-ast  ni  ^Ika  gi'ta.     E-ukalkshi  na'sni  el%agi'ta;  gi'tats  spu'kle- 

•'Setout"  thus         I        call  that  E-ukalkshi  sol         name       this  here  also         you  shall 

place.  place; 

uapk,  tuni'pni  i  spuklt^-uapka  weas  k'lekaluk,  tu'nipni  snawedshesh  k6le- 

KWf-nf,  five  (days)    you  shall  sweat  a  child        after  losing,         five  (days)  a  wife  after 

kaluk  hishu4ksh  tchish;  ka-itoks  mi  sa-amoks  k6l(^kst  ka-i  i  spu'kle-uapk, 

lowing,  ahusband  also;  bnt  not,       yonr         relatives         having  died,      not   you  shall  sweat, 

(then) 

15  ha' misa-amoks  nanuktuats6kuapk.     K4-i  i  gitA  spft'kle-uapk  ndannantak: 

if    your        kinsmen  of  all  degrees    shall  have  died.  Not     you   there  will  swc:it  hut  for  thr««: 

snawtidshtat,  hishuakshtat,  Wi'aslitaf." 

for  wife,  for  husbatid,  for  child." 
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"Xak6tk  Wi'das  koketat  hi  tchi'sL  ludlks^kiiim  gi'-uapk;    na-dst  she- 

"By  (its)  dam      Wltlasb       in 'William- there       also         a  Ssh-kllliiig  place         shall  bi-;  thus 

son  Riper 

shash  6\xii  ni:  Ktd-i=Tupaksi.     Mbu'saks  na'st  sb^shatk  maklaks  gi'-uapk; 

naiue  give       I:  Kocks-whcro-stand.  "Obsidian"  8o  called  a  peoplo  8h:iU  exist; 

Sma'k  na'st  sdsatk  gi'-uapk  mdklaks  gi'ta.     Kii'katils  na'st  s^satk  gi-uapk 

"Hairy"         so  named        shall  exist  a  people         there.         "  Arinpit-hairy "        so  called  shall  exist 

gi'ta  mdklaks." 

there  a  people." 

NOTES, 

All  Mdklaks  admit  that  K'mfikamtch  created  their  country,  the  earth  and  the 
universe,  but  as  to  the  special  process  by  ^hich  he  created  them  they  seem  to  have  no 
definite  idea,  though  Ihey  possess  a  multitude  of  myths  for  special  creations. 

^lost  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  item  are  situated  around  Upper  Klamath 
Lake.  That  they  are  localities  inhabited  tor  centuries  past,  and  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  tribe  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  their  naming  is  ascribed  to  K'mukamtch. 
The  most  noticeable  of  them  are  no  doubt  the  three  sweat-houses,  all  of  which  are  of 
remote  antiquity,  and  were  put  to  use  only  when  families  were  mourning  the  loss  of  one 
of  their  members.  Two  of  them  are  quoted  here:  Wakdksi  or  Kiiilalk.sliini  spiiklish 
on  west  side  of  Lake  and  fi-ukalksi,  a  short  distance  south  of  Fort  Klamath.  The 
third  lies  about  three  miles  south  of  IModoc  Point;  it  is  called  Ka-ashkshi  spiiklish. 

142,  1.  kafla.  About  the  meaning  of  this  term  in  creation  myths,  cf.  Kote  96,  2.'?. 
In  other  connections,  in  the  present  text,  kiiila  or  kii'la  means  spot,  locality. 

142,  2.  3.  Tuh'sh.  To  enable  the  Indians  to  catch  fish  at  that  place,  K'nuikamtcli 
built  for  them,  as  tradition  has  it,  an  obstruction  resembling  a  beaver-dam.  Cf. 
nakotk,  143,  1. ;  giti  for  gita  hi. 

142,  3. 5.  Tiikua  and  Kohdshti  are  camping-  and  fishing-places  on  the  oastein  shore 
of  the  Lake.     At  Shuyake'kish  the  Indians  leap  over  rocks  for  amusement. 

142,  5.  nA-asui,  luVsni  stands  for  na-asht  ni :  "thus  1". 

142,  5.  11.  Giimbat  is  called  Eocky  Point  by  the  white  population,  and  lies  on  the 
.w^estern  shore  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake.    A-usmi  is  an  island  of  the  Lake. 

142,  6.  Wakaksi  or  WAka  is  named  after  the  tuiikish-iowl  whose  cry  is  waka  waka. 

142,  6-10. 12-10.  These  mourning  customs  are  gradually  disappearing  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  progressive  assimilation  of  the  tribes  to  American 
customs,  another  is  the  circumstance,  that  all  of  the  tiuee  ancient  sweat-houses  are 
situated  outside  of  the  reservation  limits. 

142,  ir>.  ndannantak  is  composed  of  ndaiiiianti  or  ndannantat  ak:  "only  for  three 
(kinds  of  relatives) ". 

143,  1.  iSVikotk  is  the  in.strumeutal  case  of  nako.sli,  lumber-dam:  "on  accouut  of 
Its  dam  Witlas  will  be  a  fi.'<h-killing  locality."  A  loon  destroyed  that  dam  by  forcing 
its  way  undei-  it;  one  of  our  texts  gives  this  m.\tli.    Cf.  132,  1-8  and  J^'ofe  to  74,  2. 

143,  2. .!.  Mbu'saks,  Sma'k  and  Ka'katils  are  names  given  in  coutempl  or  derision 
of  the  respective  tribes;  tlie  latter  to  Indians  living  at  tlu?  Dalles  of  Columbia  Eiver, 
Sma'k  to  a  tribe  living  south  of  that  locality.  Cf.  103,  2.  3.  Mbfi'saks  is  a  name  for 
the  Snako  Indians. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  ON  ANIMALS. 


Given  bv  Johnson,  Chief  at  Yaxeks,  in  the  Klajiath  Lake  Diaij:ct. 


Ni'l   wi^ksa    pu'l'hka    mdklaks    shu'lhashluk    s^o'lhok;    ktaniiapkuk 

The      of  mallard-       pnll  out  the  IndianB  to  mate  pillows  to  lie  on ;  for  eleepini; 

down  dnck 

8%o'lhank  ni'l  Ikugank  willishi'kat. 

(and)  resting        the      they  are  pet-         pillow-casefl. 
down       ting  into 

3  Mbu'shant  nilaksht  wis%ak  hii'ma. 

In  the  inorning  at  dawn         the  wiaxak-        singe. 

bird 

Wdtsak  wdwa  a  gulindshlsham ;    le    g^nug  wdwa. 

Doea  howl  because  left  behind ;       for  not      going        they  howl. 

(with  them) 

Yd-ukal  tchaggdya  Ankutat  a -unank ;    untsa'g  a-un61ank  hiindshan- 

Bald  eagle  sits  on  tree  replete  with         after  a  while    after  depleting  he  will 

food ;  himself 

6  uapk,  t6-ugshtant  hundsanuapk  A'-ushtat. 

fly  off,  to  the  opposite  he  will  fly  of  Upper  Kla- 

shore  math  Lake. 

Tch(5-u    gaukcinkatcliuapk;    ti'tnak    maklakuapk,    wakidnua    Mpgni; 

Antelopes  (people)  are  going  to  hont ;  once  only        they  will  camp  out,  or  perhaps  twice; 

shliuk  g^pgapluapka  pdlak.     TJndsli  mbushant  pa'-uapk  s;i^61akok. 

after  ehootr       they  will  retam  at  once.  Some  time         next  Any  they  will  take    to  induce  sleep, 

ing  (antelopes)  a  <»W  '•^••i 

9  K6-i   shuta   wdsh,  pdlla  n'sh  wash;   k6-idshi  w4sh.     Muatch   kpe'l 

■Wickedly        acts  prairie-        steals        from       prairie-         mischievous       jirairie-  A  long  tail 

wolf,  me  wolf;  (is)  wolf. 

gi'tko,  tidsd  ne'l  gitko  w4sh.     Kinkdni  wdsh  fi-ushtat. 

(he)  has,    delicate      fur  has  prairie-  Scarce  prairie-     at  Upper  Kla- 

wolf.  (are)  wolves        math  Lake. 

Kai-udshish  nish  k6pka;    kilos  k^-udsis ;    shM-a  nish  tslatskagantko 

Gray  wolf  me  bites;         impetuous    i.s  gray  wolf;         (when)  me,  jumps  on  my  throat 


12  kd-udshish. 

gray  wolf. 


NOTES. 


144, 1.  nil  w6ksa  stands  for  ni'l  w(5ksam  ;  pu'l'hka  for  jyul/a.  or  pulka:  -'b-,  "by 
hand." 

144,  9.  10.  These  characteristics  of  the  prairie  or  coyote-wolf,  which  is  so  highly 
reverenced  by  the  California  tribes,  place  him  between  the  wolf  and  the  fox.  Ne'l 
stands  for  ni'l  and  muatch  for  niiinish.    Tidsa  is  tidsha  a. 

144,  11.  tslatskdgantko;  the  verbal  adjective  of  tchlakiVga  stands  here  in  the  dis- 
tributive form:  "each  time  when  he  sees  me,  he  jumps  on  my  throat."  The  1  of  the 
second  syllable  Ls  suppressed. 
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CLASSES  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS. 


Given-  ix  the  Kxamath  Lake  Dialect  by  Davb  Hill. 


Quadrupeds:    hohankankatk   Iflhanks;    ndnuktua   hohdnkankatk ;     wunfpa 
tso'ks  gi'tk  kailatat  tchia  ndnuktua  lilhanks  wikts  ndkanti. 

Birds:  liisaltk  nanuktua.  3 

Forest  birds  of  small  size:  tclilkass. 

Forest  birds  of  smallest  size:  tchlliliks,  tchllilika. 

Ducks  and  geese:  ma'makli.  6 

Night  birds:  psin  huntchna. 

Water  birds:  nanuktua  huhdnkankatk  ^-ushtat,  dmbutat  tchfa. 

Swimming   animals:    ndnuktua   ududamkanksh   sdyuaks;    ndnuktua    ud6-  9 
damkankatk. 

Fish:  kia'm. 

Jumping  amphibians,  toads  and  frogs:  skdskatkankatk.  12 

Snakes:  wfshink;    wdmgnigsh. 

Lizards;  lit.  "walking  straight  out":  uli-uldtchkankatk. 

Reptiles  and  worms:  skfskankankatk.  15 

Flying  insects:  mdnk. 

Creeping  insects,  snails,  some  mollusks  etc.:  mu'lk,  mu'lkaga. 

Grass,  seed-grass:  kshiin.  18 

Berries:  iwam. 

Edible  roots,  bulbs  and  seeds:  mdklaksam  pdsh;  lutfsh. 

Trees:  dnku;  ko'sh.  21 

NOTES. 

These  generic  terms  arc  quite  characteristic,  but  by  uo  means  systematic.  These 
Indians  classify  animals  otherwise  than  we  do,  for  they  regard  the  mode  of  loco- 
motion as  a  criterion  for  their  subdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  thus  sometimes 
placing  in  the  same  class  animals  which  widely  differ  in  their  bodily  structure.  The 
Indian  mind  likes  to  specify  and  is  averse  to  generalizations;  there  are  a  few  Indian 
languages  only  that  contain  comprehensive  generic  terras  for  "animal,"  "carnivore," 
10 
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"ro])tile."  "  iuni)liibiim"  or  "plant."  Eveu  the  English  language  had  to  borrow  these 
terms  from  Latin.  The  Klamath  Lakes  often  use  ko'sh  (pine)  generically  for  "tree," 
and  wishink.  "garter  snake"  for  "snake,"  the  Modocs  M-(imenigsh  (black  snake)  for  the 
same  order  of  reptiles,  these  species  being  the  most  fi-equent  of  their  kind  in  their 
res]iecti\  e  countries.  Birds  are  hoh^inkankatk  as  well  as  quadrupeds,  because  they 
Hy  "in  a  straij-ht  line". 


ALIMENTARY  SUBSTANCES. 


List  obt^uxed  in  tuk  Klamath  Laxe  Dialect  from  "Sergeant"  Morgan  and  Minnie  Froben. 


Ydntch   kalkali,   tx6po=pdtpan,    paki'sh;    kak    tan:     18"  ;    kailatat    lu'sha, 

cyliDilric,  thiiiub  so  large  aa,  eatable;  so        long:  18'^;  on  gronnd  it  lies, 

ktaiyatat  lushd.     Shldps  piishpiishli,  la' pi  shl4psh. 

on  rocks  it  lies.  The  flowers         (are)  dark.  two      flowers  (to  it). 

3  Kdpiunksam  k^dsha  saigatat;    lu'k  piipashpvish=tkani,   liiipjitk  tchi'psliash. 

j^rows         in  the  pra'rie;    the  seeds  (are)  blackish,  larger  thau  tchlpash. 

W^wanuish  hunk  shta'ila  wekank  yakitka  pata=giulshemi.     P^k- 

The  women  gather  (it)     by  beating  (it)    into  seed-  at  summer's  end.  B.v 

baskets 

shank  sha  hu'nk  gapiunks  shuta;  tchiMla  sha  titatna.     Wu'kash= 

grinding     they  kapiunks         prepare;         boil  (it)         they     sometimes.  Wdkash- 

6  shitk  inashetk  kapiunks. 

like  tastes  kapiunks. 

Kdshma  k^dsa  walidsat,  kailatat  usha;  palpal  shl4psh,  tsmo'k  pi'luitk. 

grows       on  rock  clitfs,    on  the  gronnd     lies;  wliite         (is)  flower,       after  fish        smelling. 

KSldtch   ktidsha    wi-ukayant    keladshamat;     keladsh    ntchekani    mamatch- 

grows  on  the  low  kel:idsh-bushes;        kel£ldsh-berr\-  small  blue 

9  ma'tchli  lAlkaya.     Wewanuish  kelMshla  w§,ksl61ank ;  shpah4  sha 

grow  on  The  females  collect  (it)  after  w6kasb-  dry  (it) 

bnslies.  season ;  '  they 

tclu'ii  ishku'lank,  i'l%a  sha  shptihank  i'lkshlukhildam,  tchildlank 

then  after  gathering,        keep     they  (it)      by  drying         to  preserve  (it)      for  winter,         iMiiling  (it) 

tchek  sha  pan. 

then        tliey  eat  (it). 

12  Kmdwat  kedsha  saigatat,  ts^las  ka  tanni  1',  paki'sh;  p'lai  shhips  pushpiishli, 

grows  on  prairie,  stalk        so         long        1',         eatable;        on  top  the  flower  is  dark, 

tidsh  piluitko. 

good  smelling. 

Khhia  palpalish  shlapshaltk  p"laf,  kedsha  koketat,  pakish,  tids  masitk;  ma- 

a  wliite  flower  having        on  top.         grows  in  rivers,         is  eatable,      well  tasting;  the 

15  klaks  p4n. 

Indians  cat  (it). 
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Kldpa  kalkali,  paki  sh;  ka  ttiuui  3";  taktakli  pu'dshak,  tapa;^  kitchkani. 

iscyliDdric,       eatable;      soloDg:  throe  inches:         red  (U)  tbepddsbak-    (its)  leaves         small. 

gra»s, 

Klu'  kdlkali  luti'sh;  kedsha  M6atok;  pakish. 

iu  a  rounded       root;  grows  in  Modoc  country;   (it  is)  eatable. 

Ktu'ks  w6kash=shitko,  kedsha  taletat;    ktii'ksam  shkipsh  pu'pash,  palpali,  3 

nuphar-alike.  Rrows  on    straight  stalk;     of  the  ktiiks      the  bud  (ie)         (its)  top.  is  white, 

paki'sh. 

is  eatable. 

Ku'htu  u'sha  kiiilatat,  pakl'sli;  gemtchi  ts^las:  0. 

lies       on  the  ^onnd,      eatable;  so  ebaped      (its)  stalk: 

Ka'ls  kAlkali,   paki'sh;    mu'ua  lu'sha  ambutat;    kitchkani  shlapsh  witch-  G 

globular,  eatable;  deep  down        it  lies         iu  the  water;  small  is  ((be)  flower  of  t lie 

pay  am. 

wiichpai. 

Kd's  w^-u^alks  tselash  gi'tk,  slildpsh  gitk;   paki'.sh. 

a  torked  stem         having,         flower        havinp;       palat.ible. 

Kjo'l.  Taktakli    tch^lash   gu'lam    nii'kuk.     I-ukak   maklaks  hu'mtcha  gil'l  9 

Bed  (is)  tbest.'ilk  of  the  kol        when  ripe.        Aronnd  Fort     the  Indi-ins         this  kiud  of         kol 

Klamath 

shta'-ila  turn,  gitatoks  kti-i  tua  kol.     Aintatka  sha  mcya    pu'kgu- 

gather        in  qaan-      but  here         not    there  is  kol.  With  a  stick     tbej-       dip;  (ii)  to  their 

tity,        (at  agency)  any 

ishamtat  shiu'lagiank,  tchiii    sha   pu'ka;    i'kagank  pa'n  shtapka 

roasting  pl.ice  bringiug  it,  then         they       roast  (it) ;        taking  it  ont        again      they  ponml 

■  (it) 

ktdyatka.     K6-i  pi'hiitk,  tfdshi  tadsh   pa'sli;    hii  kani  ko'l  e'lit,   12 

with  stones.  iSadly         flavored,  good        however       a  food;  if      anybody     kol       carrien 

on  him, 

lu'k  hii'nksh  shti'kok  vu'shat. 

a  giizzlj        him  smelling  will  flee, 

bear 

Lhd.  Lupi'   sha'hlmalxo'tchtat   shapashtat    I'ba    n6ka;    w<iwanuish   sta'-ila 

At  the  first        .lutumu-commoncement  in  (that)  month         Ibd        ripens;  the  females  gather  (it) 

yakitka  wekank  tiatka.     Tsiii  sha  itpanipalank  shpAha,  shuteshluk  15 

in  baskets,     be.ating  (it)       with  a  And      thev      bringing  it  home         dry  (it)  torcookinc 

padole. 

sha  gama;    skatka  gama   ga'mkishtat.      Willishikat   sha   Iku'ga 

they    pound  (it);    with  a  pestle     (they)  in  a  mortar.  Into  .sacks  Ihey        fill  (it)  in 

pound 

pa'sht,  tchiii  sa  vumi  viimi'shtat  willishikat  ikiigank. 

»IUT  dryiug,     and      they  bury  (it)        in  caches,  in  sacks  iifti-r  putting  it. 

ir'Aios/i  kedshd  M6atok;  gi'tatoks  E-ukshi  ka-i  k'yash  kt'dshant.     Tanapsh=  18 

grows       in  Modoc  land:  but  linht  here       in  Lake         not        16vai,h         is  growing.  Turnip 

(at  agency)  coontry 

shltko  shle'shl(iyash;  wi-uka  le'ntk  ](^yash ;  tcht'lash  toks  l^-isham 

alike  to  look  at    (is)  16ya«h;       not  very  lies  16y«»h;  stalk  of  I6ya»h 

deep 

na'sh    p^tch    ati   taktdkli    shMpsh   gi'tk.      M6atokni    shnitchi';^a 

(is)  one  foot         tall,  red  flower  having.  The  Modocs  fry  (it) 

l^puinatk  pdlash  shii'tank  l(ihiash.     Kii-i  ma'shetk.  21 

In  frying  pans    into  bread        making  K\vash  liadly      tasting  (it  is). 
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Md-i.  E-ukshikni    mdyalshuk  vu'nshatka  s%dna  shl^ank  t^-ushtat.     Tche- 

The  Lake  people      for  tuIe-gatberiiiK  in  canoes  row  ont       findiDg  (it)         in  lakes.  The 

lash  sha  slinu'kaiik  I'slika,  yanausli  pil  p-ank  puedsha.     Ydnakaniu 

stalks    they  seizing  pull  np       their  lower     only     eating     throw  away  Each  at  the  lower 

ends  (the  rest) .  end 

3  pdlpali  gt  ndp  p4nani.     St4-ila  sha  kshune'mi,  k4-i  ma'nsh  I'pka 

white        is  hand-long.  Gather  (it)   they        at  grass-time,  not  long  (can)  lie 

md-i;  pa'shtak  sha  puedsha  ku-i  kl^ksht. 

tnle;      as  soon  as  dried  they         cist  (it)  bad       having  he- 

away,  come. 

N'A'tak   k^dsha   ntch^kayant   kshu'nat   shaigatat;     lii'k     tchipashptchi    gi. 

grows  on  small  grass-stalks  in  prairies;  seeds  tcMpash.alike  are. 

6  Kdpiunks=shitko  sta'-ila  iiii'tak  w^wanuish  wekank  ydkitka. 

Kipinnks  just  like  gather  jiiitak  the  women,       by  beating  (it)  into  basljets. 

Fdwash  a  kc^dsha  aitxamenash  ko'l,  kd-i  kii-i  pi'luitk  ku'lam-shitk,  luiluyatk 

grows  smaller  than  kol.       not  stinking  kiSl-like,  sweet 

toks  kpdpshash.    Yalnakshi  pil  sha  turn  shl^a.    Tchdlash  pd-usham 

bnt  to  taste.  At  Tdneks       only   thev    ninoh       find.  Stalk  of  piwash 

(of  il) 

9  wi-ukani,  mu'kmukapsh  pdlpalsh  shldpsh  gi'tk.     Pu'ka  sha  hu'nk 

is  low,  feathered  (and)  white  flowers       linTing.  Bake      they 

pdwash,  tchiii  sha  gdma,   shpdhank  sha  \!\%Si  lu'ldam  pdshluk. 

piwash,  then        tliey    pound  (il).   .iftcr  drying  (it)    they    preserve    for  winter     gathering  in. 

Pu'hs    iianukash=kaila    kedsha    tu'm,    titatna   kd-i    tu'mi.     Pu'ks    kedsha 

everywhere  grows  in  quauti-     sometimes       not         in  profn-  Camasa  grows 

ties,  sion. 

12  Oregon  saigatat,  tchdkeiiish  metsmetslish  lel^-usam  gl'tk  tchdlash; 

onOrego-         prairies,  minnto  blue  flowers  having       (its)  stalk; 


man 


piVks  tch^k'ni  6nions=shitko  shldash  pdlpali  sliankitk  giug,  pukatk 

camass  small  onions-similarly  looking,      is  whitish  raw  being.         when  baked 

tchek  luiluyatk  ma'sha  n6zuk.     Pahatko  ma'ntch  gi'ntak  i'pakt 

then  sweetly  tastes  when  it  is         When  dried,      a  long  time     afterwards       it  may 

done.  remain. 

15  tumeni  ill61ash  kd-i  k6-i  k'ykant.     Shldps  tsmo'k  piluitk. 

for  many  years  not       spoiled    may  become.         The  flower     fisb-stink    smells  after. 

Pu'lxuantch.    Plena  mdklaks  pu'lzuantchluk  pienu'tkishtka;    pu'ka    a  sha 

Scrape  up     the  Indiana        for  gathering  the  chry-  with  a  paddle ;  roast      (Ibem)  they 

the  ground  salids 

ktdyatat  k(ilpokshtat  kshu'n  puetilank,  wdldsha  tchlk  sha  kshun, 

with  stones  heated,  grass        putting  under,        lay  on  top         then       they        grass, 

j§  kne-udshi  lokdptchxa,  tchtii  sha  kiilla  ka'lua  pu'kilgpul;)juantch. 

rou-h  bark  pile  up  on  top.  then        thev        with  fill  np       for  roasting     the  chrysalids. 

earth 

Stopalsh.  Mdklaks  kiama'mi  gui%akshii'migshta  st6palsha  pukshauii'  tch.  Ka- 

The  people  in  fishing-season,        at  home-lciving  time  peel  trees,       in  camassseasnn    also. 

kowdtka  sha  kiulo'la  st6palsh ;  kapka  sha  st(Spela.     Luiluyatk  st6p- 

With  bones     they       jieel  off      the  inner  bark  ;  small  pine-  they         jieel.  Of  sweet  taste  (!»' 

trees 

21  alsh;   shdnks  hak  sha  pan.     Kdut  i  hun  shlad  shtopalhui'sli  ku'sh 

"  the  bark;  just  raw  they    cat  il.       So  many  yon  (of  them)    find  peeled  off'  pinetrecs 

i  tjimenug.      Kd-i  kii'sh  iianuk  tchiVka  st6paluish:  nduka  tchiika. 

vou  «ben  tr.iveling  Not      pinetlees         .ill  jHTi^li       which  were  peeled ;       some  dry  np. 
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Tdksish  kdlkali,  jjaki'sh ;    Idwal  ka  tAnian  sldpshtat ;   ka'ilatat  lu'sha,  kd-i 

cylindrio,         ]ialntahl(>:  13  Tvid»*     that       much  at  the  bml ;        on  the  gr.inud      Itliea,  not 

pi'luitko. 

bat)  BDiell. 

Tok  pa'lpali  kshu'n,  kddsha  ^-ushtat.  3 

is  a  whitish        jT'Asb,  <:rowa  in  Lake. 

Tsi'kal  atini  kshu'n,  kedsha  d-ushtat. 

(is  a)  high       grass,  prows  in  Lake. 

TcMpsam  kedsha  kshu'n=ptclii  pata  tchi'k  n6ka     Tcliui  radklaks  tchipash 

grows  grass-Uke  (and)        in  summer-time       ripens.  Then  Indiana  tchipash 

shta'ila,  w^wanuish  w(jka  ula'^uga  yakitat.     Lulukslitka  tii'ksh  a  6 

gather,  the  women         beat  (it)       haul  (it)  in    seed-baskets.  In  the  hot  coals         in  a  fire 

into 

tchipash  shnu';fa,  tchui  tchi'k  sha  humashtgiulank  pdksha  lem- 

the  tchipash      they  parch,  and  after  they  having  thus  done  grind  (it)      on  tlie 

atchdtka  shilaklgi'shtka  yi-ulal6nank;  a  tchi'ksh  hu'iik  peksii61aiik 

metat«  with  the  rubbing-stone  rubbing;  now       then  having  done 

grinding 

pan    dwa    pdlatka   ambii   kituinank,  tchvii  sha  humasht=gi'ulank  9 

again        they  upon  a  water        pouring  into  (it),      then        they  after  thus  doing 

empty  (it)  matted  dish 

patdmpka  wawdl%ank  n^patka  hl6pa.     Gi'ta  tchipash  kd-i  tu'm 

begin  to  eat  (it)       sitting  around  with  hands     sop  it  up.       Right  here      tehipa.'*h  not    in  quan- 

tities 

k^dshant,  M6atok  pi'la  toksh  tu'm  wawdwish  gi. 

^ia)  growing,        the  Modoc      only     however      much         productive         is 
country  (of  it) 

Tchud  kdlkaH:  t%op6=shitko,  get  pi  tchud;  kedsha  dmbutat;  ntcheudshkdni  12 

cylindric:  thumb-like,  so   it  (is)  wApatu;  grows  in  waters;  rather  small 

tchud,  tchuyunk  mdklaks  fshka  tchui  tchildlank  pan;  kukanka  sha 

(ia)w6patn,  and  it  the  Indians      pulling        and  boiling  eat;  masticate        they 

out 

tutatka.     Taktii'kH  tchudlam  shldpsh  ;  kinkaui  tchud. 

with  (th*ir)  Purple  (is)        of  wild-potato     the  flower;  scarce         wiipatu 

teeth  (is)  (here)- 

Tsudk  kailatat  lu'sha,  paki'sh;  katdnni  ts^las:  lap  pe'tch;  kakdlkalish  shldps  15 

on  ground      extends,      (is)  e.itable ;         so  long  is  tliu         two         feet;  round  flowers 

stalk : 

p'ldi  gi'tko. 

on  top     having. 

Tsunifka  kedsha  kallaut,  e'-ushtat,  wali'dshat ;  paki'sh.     Shldpsh  2"  lawd- 

grows  on  groond,         on  Lake,  ou  cliffs ;  eatable.  The  flowers     2"  are 

latk,  tidsh  piluitko,  mu  Ibu'ka  gitk  ;  kii'latat  lu'sha.  18 

wide,       nicely        smelliug,  a  large  bulb       having;      on  ground        it  lies. 

Wdtks&m  mu'na  u'sha  ka'latat,  paki'sh ;  kddsa  walidsat,  pa'lpali  shldpsh. 

deep  IteH  in  ground,  eatable;  grows        among  clitls,  white  (is)  flower. 

Wifwi  atini,  kddsha  tdletat ;   paki'sh  shldpsh ;  k(;tsa  pdlpali. 

is  tall,         grows        on  straight      eatable  (is)       tho  bud ;  grows         white, 

stalks; 

To    THE    ABOVE    AEE  ADDED    A    FEW    NON-ALIMENTARV    SUBSTANCES: 

Ku'lxamsh  tii'sh  a  tii'pka  kailatat,  kd-i   paki'sh,  ptchi'nk:  kia'mJuelo'tksh  21 

upwards  stands       from  ground,      not  eatable,  thus  looking:         as  a  fish-killing-artiole 

wits61slank  Ani'nsat  tamddsank  tdwas ;  kitchkdiii  shldps. 

wbile  net-flshin|{,    in  the  cnnoe    they  fasten  (it)    the  forked  small  (is)         the  flower, 

on  bow  net ; 
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Skdwanks  pushpu'shlish  shlapshaltko,  kla'kots,  k^dsha  taletat ;   ku-idsl:i,  ka-i 

has  a  dark  flower.  (is)  a  poisoner,       grows       od  ?n-H-1eht      (tastes)  bad,         not 

stalk ; 

pdkish.     Pu'shpjam  kapkalam  s;{awanks  k6-idse  k'la'kotk'sh. 

eatable.  The  limbs  oftheyotmg      (and)  wila  pars-      (arc)  bad  poisoners, 

pine  nips 

3  Sle'ds  ka-i  pakl'sh,  mukmiikli  shMps,  kia'm=luelo'tksh ;    wits61slank  e-ushtat 

not         eatable,  downy  flowers,  a  fb-h-killins-article;  while  net-fishing         in  Litke 

shti'l^a. 

they  pot  it 
into  "(the  net). 

Ti'Iihush  k'lutsuo'tch=diiku  vu'nshtat  shtdkla. 

n  canoe         the.y  stick  up. 

6   Wdkinsh  a  k^dsha  panut.     Mdklaks  ishka  pdnut  lultampkash  shutelom4- 

2rows       on  the  pan-        The  Indians       pick  it    on  pan-tree  stickinji  to  smear  themselves 

tree. 

shluk,  liishnank  sha  shne'lakshtat.     Tchiii  tehik  sha  luiksht  wii- 

with.  roast  (it)  they  on  fiic-place.  Then  they    after  baking     with 

titka  vukutank  shushatel6ma  t^lish,  p'na'sh  ktclialxishtka  shkuk- 

knives       scraping  (it),  smear  it  on  faces,       tht-mselves        from  8uu-l)nrns  to  pre- 

9  luapkasht;  p'lu  tak  sha  iwinank  sbtewa. 

serve;  grease  they     pntting  into       mix  np. 


NOTES. 

Several  plants  in  this  list  appear,  according  to  gramuiatic  rule,  in  the  possessive 
case  -am,  while  their  fruits  or  edible  portion  are  introduced  in  the  subjective  case.  To 
the  former  the  substantive  iinku  or  tselash  has  to  be  supplied.  Small  grasses  are 
aUnientary  plants  on  account  of  their  seeds  only,  while  the  larger  aquatic  grasses  con- 
tain nutritive  matter  in  their  stalks.  Of  these  notices  the  shortest  and  most  laconic 
were  obtained  from  Morgan,  who  did  not  enter  into  particulars  ccncerning  the  prepa- 
ration of  aliments.  By  this  list  the  articles  on  which  these  Indians  feed  are  by  no  means 
exhausted:  they  eat  almost  everything  found  in  nature  which  is  not  positively  obnox- 
ious to  health  and  which  contains  a  particle  of  nutritive  matter,  and  hence  a  full  list  of 
their  kitchen  repertoire  would  be  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  the  one  obtained. 

146,  1.  kak  tan  for  k&  ak  t^nni  '-so  long  only";  the  length  being  shown  by  gesture 
of  liand.  Also  expressed  by  ka  taniiini,  149,  1.  and  Xote.  The  yantch-plant  grows  to 
:i  length  of  18  to  20  inches,  the  height  of  the  camass-  or  pu'ks-plant. 

146,  3.  Kiipiunksam.  The  kapiunks-seed  grows  on  a  prairie-(7>-««s,  like  the  tchi- 
l>ash-  and  nii'tak-seed. 

146,  7.  14.  palpal  stands  for  i)alpali  (originally  pdlpal-li),  having  lost  its  terminal 
-i  by  apocope;  palpalish  shlapshaltko  incorporates  the  adjective  ichitc  into  the  verbal 
adjective  "liaviug  flowers".  This  phrase  may  be  circumscribed  by  pAlpalish  shlapsh 
gitko.     Cf.  123,  G.  and  Xote,  and  150,  1. 

146,  f<.  ^^•i•ukayant  keladshamat.  Here  the  atljective  in  its  locative  case,  used 
attributively,  is  united  with  the  i>artitive  case  of  the  substantive,  the  original  fonn  of 
both  being  wi-ukayautat  keladshamti;  the  subjective  case:  wi-ukdui  keladsham. 

146,  12.  Kf'n^wat  or  lior.so  sorrel  is  mentioned  in  an  Aishish-myth  and  does  not 
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grow  so  tall  iu  the  cokl  Khiiuath  higlilauds  as  iu  the  Califoniiau  aud  Oregouiau  valleys 
adjoining  them  to  the  southwest  aud  west,  where  its  height  attains  sometimes  ihreo 
feet.    Cf.  Xote  to  94,  9. 

146,  14.  KJana,  an  aquatic  or  tule-grass,  of  which  they  eat  a  portion  of  the  young 
stalk.  The  term  "tule,"  from  Aztec  tolin,  serves  in  the  \Yest  to  designate  all  kinds  of 
rushes,  stalks,  and  grass-like  plants  growing  in  the  water  and  wet  grounds,  liy 
kokgtat  are  meant  the  ^Yilliamson  and  the  Sprague  Rivers. 

147,  1.  Kl.^pa  is  the  name  of  the  eatable  bulb  or  root  growing  on  the  piidshak- 
])lant.    The  pudshak-gxass  becomes  red  in  the  autumn,  when  dry. 

147,  3.  Ktu'ks  is  the  eatable  root  of  a  species  of  the  cat -tail  plant;  taletat,  loca- 
tive case  of  t^lish  (or  t.llesh?),  straight  stem,  from  taltali  "forming  a  straight,  unbroken 
line."  The  ktu'ks  grows  in  the  water,  like  the  wild  pai'snip  (skAwanks);  the  natives 
dry  the  tender  roots  of  the  ktu'ks  and  bake  them  into  a  sort  of  bread.  The  ei>ithet: 
••like  wokash"  probably  refers  to  the  tmte  of  this  kind  of  food. 

147,  5.  Kii'ktu.    This  plant  attains  a  length  of  about  (i  inches. 

147,  6.  7.  Kals  is  the  globular  bulb  of  the  witchpai  water-])lant. 

147,  8.  Kii's,  kii'sh.  This  plant  produces  a  hard,  whitish,  farinaceous  bidb,  which 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  ipo,  a  Shasti  term,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  food 
articles  of  the  Oregonian  Indians.    To  dig  or  collect  ka'sh:  ka'shala,  kii'shla. 

147, 9-13.  Ko'l,  also  pronounced  kfi'l,  gfi'l,  gul,  is  a  kind  of  Aralia.  Tlie  root  is  eaten 
only  when  roasted,  and  is  then  very  nutritious,  though  spreading  an  abominable  smell. 
This  odor  is  so  penetrating  that,  as  alleged,  the  grizzly  bear  will  attack  nobody  who 
smells  after  roasted  kol;  to  this  we  may  add  the  restriction :  "if  he  is  not  ver\-  Iningry." 
John  D.  Hunter  mentions  in  his  "Manners  and  Customs  of  Indians,''  etc.  (I'hila.  1823, 
])age  370)  that  the  Osages  ascribe  to  the  plant  washoba-pesha  the  i)o\ver  of  scaring 
away  the  black  bear.  This  plant  is  an  annual  growth  possessing  sudorific  aud  cathartic 
properties.  Washobe  is  the  black  bear,  mitchu  the  grizzly  bear  in  that  Southern 
Dakota  dialect. 

147.9.  hu'mtcha  gu'I:  "the  kol  iu  this  condition,"  viz:  in  tlie  r\]w  state.  Tlie 
kol-plant  is  ripe  when  the  stalk  becomes  red  or  reddish. 

147. 10.  m^ya.  Speaking  of  many  women  digging  bulbs  or  roots,  sta-ila,  stii'-ila  is 
the  regular  form;  its  proper  signification  is:  "to  fill  up"  "to  fill"  (the  conical  root- 
basket  worn  on  back,  yaki). 

147,  10.  11.  pii'kguishamtat:  "'to  their  old  roasting  place";  piikuishamat  might 
stand  instead.  The  locative  suftix  -tat,  -at  is  here  appended  to  a  verbal  substantivt; 
of  piika,  to  roast,  standing  in  the  posses.sive  case  -am,  aiid  -u-  is  the  infix  marking  past 
tense.    The  guttund  k  has  become  distended  into  kg. 

147,  12.  e'nt  or  e'nd  for  enat,  conditional  of  ena.  Instead  of  c'nt,  idshant  (for 
jdshnat)  may  stand  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect. 

147,  1-1.  Lui>i' etc.  The  imiiort  of  this  sentc-nce  is:  "T/bA  ripens  in  the  monlli 
when  autunni  begins." 

148,  1.  ]Ma-i  is  the  common  reed  or  tule-grass  growing  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
S  to  10  feet.  The  shallow  borders  of  the  lakes  in  the  headlands  of  Klamath  River  are 
full  of  this  growth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  impoitant  economical  plants  for  the 
Indian.  Women  manufacture  from  it  mats,  dishes,  baskets,  lodge  covers,  nets,  sacks, 
bags,  and  the  young  stalk  yields  in  its  lower  part  a  palatable  marrow. 
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148,  'J-4.  Tdnakiinin  for  yanakanini ;  cf.  suffix  -ni,  -nini  in  Dictionary,  ma'nsb  for 
ma'utcb.    pa'shtak  for  p.^haslit  ak,  cf.  pa'sbt,  147,  17.  for  pAliasht. 

148,  5.  Xu'tak.  This  grass  belongs  to  tlie  genus  Glycerium,  as  identified  by  Dr. 
E.  Foreman,  and  produces  a  tiny,  grayisli  bright  seed  of  tchipash  size.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  light  red  color.  The  grass  is  found  around  the  agency  buikliugs  and  grows 
about  one  foot  high. 

148,  7.  Piiwash  properly  means  tongvc. 

148,  11.  PiVks  or  camass.  Its  bulb  is  one  of  the  principal  food-articles  of  all  the 
northwestern  Indians,  but  does  not  grow  in  profusion  in  the  warmer  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  of  the  magnitude  of  the  walnut,  very  saccharine  and  nutritious,  ripens 
in  May  and  June,  and  by  the  roasting  or  baking  process  described  in  the  text  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone.  The  MAklaks  call  it  after  pu'Ua  to  roast,  the  Shasti  name  is  sok,  the 
Pit  Eiver  nauie  ahuaM,  while  the  name  kamas,  "sweet,"  is  of  Nutka  origin.  The 
botanists  call  the  plant  Scilla  or  (Jamassia  esculenta.     Cf  Note  to  146,  1. 

148,  14.  ipakt,  metathesis  of  ipkat,  tne  conditional  of  ipka  to  lie  there,  to  remain. 

148,  IG.  piil^uantch.  The  gathering  of  this  pupa  or  chrysalid  and  of  its  caterpillar, 
the  s/eshi'sh,  is  chiefly  done  by  the  women  of  Ihe  tribes,  who  find  them  imbedded  at 
no  great  depth  in  the  sandy  ground  around  pine  trees.  Another  chrysalid,  the  kull'gs, 
is  collected  and  roasted  by  them  in  the  same  way  and  tastes  like  eggs,  kshu'n  pueti- 
lank:  putting  grass  under  the  chrysalids,  not  under  the  heated  stones.  The  stones  are 
replaced  by  other  heated  ones,  as  soon  as  they  have  cooled  off;  the  larva  assumes  a 
black  color  after  roasting  and  tastes  like  eggs.     See  pul;^uantch  in  Dictionary. 

148,  19.  gui;ifaksha'migshta.  The  season  of  the  year,  when  the  exodus  of  the  whole 
tribe  to  Klamath  Marsh  takes  place,  where  pond-hly  seed  is  collected  for  the  winter, 
is  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  ending  -ta  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  case  snfiix  -tat. 
Three  seasons  are  stated  in  the  text,  when  the  peeling  of  the  inner  or  fibre  bark  of 
small  pine  trees  is  performed;  of  these  the  camass  season  precedes  the  exodus  to 
Klamath  Marsh  by  a  few  weeks  only,  and  the  fishing  season  lasts  from  February  to 
the  end  of  the  summer.  Of  course,  the  peeling  of  the  kApkapine  coincides  with  the 
season  when  the  sap  ascends  through  the  young  tree.  The  bark  is  removed  from 
about  five  feet  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  most  of  the  beautiful 
pines  treated  in  this  manner  are  doomed  to  premature  decay,  though  many  survive 
the  operation.  The  aspect  of  a  forest  with  some  of  the  pine  trees  peeled  is  rather 
singular. 

148,  21.  shanks  hak,  contraction  of  shdnkish  hak  or  ak. 

149,  1.  ka  tanian  for  ka  tani.lni  "so  much  in  width  or  extent."  The  bud  of  the 
tdksish  has  a  ^vidth  of  about  half  an  inch.    Cf.  Note  to  146,  1. 

149,  3.  4.  tok.  This  aquatic  grass  grows  about  two  feet  high ;  by  4-ushtat  is  meant, 
here  and  in  tsi'kal :  Upper  Klamath  Lake. 

149,  3.  pa'lpali,  vocalic  dissimilation  of  pillpaU  or  pii'lpiili ;  cf.  taktii'kli  149,  14. 

149,  5.  Tchi'psam  is  a  prairie  grass  on  which  the  brown  tchipash-seed  grows. 
This  seed  is  extremely  small,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  before  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  is 
gathered  to  aflbrd  a  meal  for  a  family.  Still  smaller  is  the  niitak-seed,  and  both  are 
striking  instances  of  the  persistence  of  the  Indians  in  keeping  up  their  old  mode  of 
living,  when  by  agriculture  and  stock-raising  they  could  procure  provisions  with 
infinitely  less  trouble  and  in  much  shorter  time. 
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149,  G.  tu'ksli  is  probably  the  adessive  case  of  toke  (5)  fire-place,  hearth:  tokkshi. 

149,  12.  Tchuii  is  the  long,  cylindric  root  of  the  Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  an  aquatic 
plant  oonimon  iu  the  West  and  East  of  the  United  States.  In  Oregon  the  term  potato 
or  wdpatu  (Chinook  jargou)  is  most  commonly  heard  for  it.  The  name  of  Chewaukan 
Marsh,  a  sink  and  low  ground  situated  east  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  is  a  corruption 
of  Tchua/e'ni:  "where  the  arrow-leaf  is  found."  The  flower  of  the  wapatu  varies 
between  red,  reddish  and  whitish. 

149,  17.  Tsuni'ka.    The  flower  has  a  diameter  from  two  to  three  inches. 

149,  21.  Ku'1/amsh  is  put  on  strings  by  the  women  and  thus  serves  to  attract  the  fish. 

149,  21.  i)tchi'nk:  after  this  word  ought  to  be  seen  the  picture  of  a  tiny  vegetal 
cylinder,  about  one  inch  long  and  slightly  curved. 

150,  1.  SkAwanks  or  wild  parsnip,  a  poisonous  plant  growing  in  wet  places  to  the 
height  of  three  feet. 

150,  8.  ij'na'sh,  contracted  from  p'milash,  is  the  direct  object  (reflective)  of  shkuk- 
luapkasht:  to  guard  themselves  against  becoming  chapped  by  sun-burns.  The  wakinsh 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  resin  and  furnishes  a  red  paint,  as  does  also  the  k'16pki. 


E-UKSHIKISHAM   KIUKSHAM    SHDi'sH   SHUINo'tKISH   TChIsH. 

INCANTATION  SONGS  OF  THE  KLAMATH  LAKE  PEOPLE. 


1.  Introductory  song: 

Ya'ka  nf,  ya'ka  ni,  ya'ka  ni  etc.      '-j l 

I  sing,  I  sing,  I  sing  (in  chorus). 

2.  Song,  reference  unknown: 

Wiwiwd, !  ni  sh4walsh  witnank !     -  _l  |  -  -  _  j.  | 

Blow-n  off!  the  iilumc-crcst  has  disappeared  from  me ! 

3.  Song  of  the  ivind: 

Kanftala  m'sh  ii  shlewitaknti'la ?     -  ~ | '-\~ 

ndpaksh  a-i  ni'sh  shlewitaknil'la.        ~  -;.  |  —  |  - 

Who,  I  wonder,  is  blowing  out  of  my  mouth  ? 
The  disease  is  emanating  from  my  mouth. 

4.  The  conjurer's  song: 

Tuti  ki  nu  shatashtaknu'Ia?  --i|  —  |^j.|_-; 

nii'paks  nil  shatashtaknu'Ia.  ±\~  ^\^j.\^j. 

tua  ki'  nil  shatashtat;ii'sh?  _  j.  |  ^  _  |  _  j.  | 

na'paks  nu  shatashtat;^i'sh.  ^  I  _  _  |  _  j.  | 

What  do  I  remove  from  my  mouth  t 
The  disease  I  extract  from  my  montli. 
What  is  the  thing  I  take  out? 
It  is  the  disease  I  .am  taking  out. 
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5.  Sony  of  the  ivoodchuck: 

Kaila  nii  gutt'la  nu     _L_|-:_j_i-|^ 

I  am  descending  into  the  groimd. 

6.  Little  girVs  song: 

Shmashmayalti,  shmashmayalti '-  -\ '-- 

In  quiU-fringed  buckskin  dressed, 

In  porcupine-fringed  buckskin  dressed. 

7.  Song  of  the  tvashpdlaksfox: 

A'kala'kela  nu,  a'kala'kela  nu      .!._  |  _  _  |  j.  -   || 

Long  and  slim  I  am,  long  .and  slim  I  am. 

8.  Song  of  the  fire-mauth:: 

Luiuksash  nii  shkutiya     J- I  -  -  1  - 

In  fire-flames  I  am  enveloped. 

9.  Song  of  the  tiidkish-cnine: 

Nu  shnfl'lashtat  nu  tgeli'wa ^|--1--- 

I  stand  upon  the  rim  of  my  nest. 

10.  Song  of  the  Mind  medicine-girl: 

Tchatchelushkanka  nu  tclautchiush  shne^i'tko 


I  search  the  ground  with  my  hands,  find  there  the  feathers  of  the  yellow 
hammer  and  devour  them. 

11.  Another  song  of  the  same: 

Palak!  isli  hu  lulpalpaliat !     --^| ^|---|- 

Qiiick!  make  ye  eyes  f<u-  nic  ! 

12.  Bird^s  song: 

Nu'sh  i)iiaii  til;iluau!slia     ^_l-i-|j. _ 

As  a  head  only.  I  roll  around. 

13.  Song,  reference  mihioirn: 

Tu4  pash  nu  ?  tua  pasli  a  nu"?      _^-.i||-i|~^-:. 

What  am  I  ?  what  am  I? 

14.  Song,  reference  nnknotvn: 

■  HA  luyam'na,  nvl  liiyam'na     ^  -i  |  -  -^  -'  |  -l  -  - 

This  round  thing  1  hold  iu  my  hand. 

15.  Song  of  the  long-tailed  black  marten: 

A  wiilzatcbaka  nu  gatdml'/a     -'  - 1  ^  -  - 1  -l  - 1  -i  - 

I  the  black  marten,  I  travel  ai-onnil  this  lanil. 
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16.  Song  of  the  skunk: 

Ydmashtka  nu  tuituigidsha     --|-  ~\-~\-~ 

In  the  north  wind  I  dance  around,  tail  spread,  festive  and  gay. 

17.  Chorus  song: 

Tud  ki  nil  k6ga?         -|^  _  _|^  _ 
na'paks  ai  nu  k6ga.     .l  ^  ^  _  |  j.  ^ 

What  do  I  suck  out  ?    The  disease  I  am  sucking  out. 

18.  Song  of  the  hoards: 

Papkash  hudlta     j.  _  - 1  -i  _ 

Lumber-boards  are  rattling. 

19.  Song  of  the  lizard: 

Kl !  kl'y  a  nu  alkana     j.  - 1  ^  - 1  -i  — 

Lo!  thus  I  the  lizard  stick  my  head  out. 

20.  Song,  reference  tmknown: 

Ydmash  ai  nii'sh  wilamnapka     j.~)j._|j.-|^^ 

The  north  wind  has  followed  me. 

21.  Song  of  the  black  mouse: 

Tud  kt  nu  tashul61a?          ^^|^^|-.-i|- 
na'poks  ai  nu  tashulu'la.    _-i|~-^| ^|_ 

Throngh  what  do  1  pass  with  my  paws* 
My  paws  glide  over  the  hair  of  the  disease. 

22.  Sotig  of  the  ivashpdlaksfox: 

L'^kish,  I'likisli  gena     -i  _  |  -l  ^  |  _  j. 

Crazed  I  am  w.mdiring. 

23.  Song  of  the  tveasel: 

Sha'ka  nu,  shdka  nu     .i  ^  _  |-i.  _  _ 

I  am  sfiuealing,  I  am  squalling.  ,' 

24.  Song  of  the  dog: 

Wdtchag  ai  nu  nu'kanka,     -i  ^  |  -i  - 1 .:.  -  - 
ydmashtka  nu  nu'kanka.      -l  ~\s  ^\j-  — 

I  the  dog  am  straying, 

In  the  north  wind  I  am  straying. 

25.  Song,  reference  unknown: 

Shlii'wish  ii-i  nish  wi'lhua     -l  ~\^  ~  -\-  — 

The  storm  gust  dashes  right  on  uic 
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26.  Song,  reference  unknown: 

Mfi'mgni  g^-ii  stu'kish  gi     j-  —  |_l_|-l-|j^~ 

Heavy  hailstones  I  possess. 

27.  Song,  reference  unknown: 

Nainay a !  nl'sh  shl^wish  witnank !     i  |  - 

I  am  shivering!  the  wind  Mows  down  on  me! 

28.  Song  of  tlie  hug: 

Shaixisli  a-i  nl  k6ga     _l  _  |  j-  _  ^  |  j.  _ 

I  the  bug,  I  bite  and  suck. 

29.  Song  of  the  mink: 

Mu'ashtka  nu  udnmiilipka     -  -|--i_|-L-|-i 

I  am  swimming  out  while  the  sonth  wind  blows. 

30.  Song  of  the  young  silver-fox: 

WAnam  w^ash  nu  wilamndpka     jl  ^  |  j.  ^  ^  |  -i 

The  young  red  fox  I  follow  up. 

31.  The  incantation  sings: 

Shufsh  lii'itak  nu  gt^na  nu 

I  the  song  I  am  walliiug  here. 

32.  Foetus  song: 

LaMlashtala  wik4  nu     --| 1-!.- 

I  am  blowing  air  from  my  flanks. 

33.  Song  of  the  tudkish-crane: 

Tudn;^!,  tuaii%i,  tu4u%i,  tuau;^i nil     - 

34.  Songs,  forming  refrains  to  song  No.  33. 

a-ahahlya,  a-aha-a-ahiya     -l__|j.-|-l~  ^  ~ 
a  nii  hd-e-i,  a  ml  hd-e-i        _^|j.-_||--i|-L. 

35.  Song  of  the  disease: 

Tud  nu  shlewilam'na?     --  -  |  ^ ^  I  -  ~ 

n^paks  an  shlewilam'na.     -i- 1 ;- 1  — 

What  thing  do  I  blow  around  ? 

The  disease  I  am  blowing  around  in  the  air. 

36.  Song  of  the  grizzly  beards  cub: 

Yalnatat  nu  eitaktniila,     -^ |j.~|-i- 

Wkam  nil  wdash  gi.  j.  _ ,,  |  j.  _  _ 

On  the  mountain  top  I  am  peeping  out, 
Of  the  grizzly  bear  I  nm  the  ehild. 
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'67.  Song  of  the  female  wolf: 

Ka'-utchish  gu'ld  h'lilantana     j:^_|^_|-:-.|j  _ 

I,  the  she-wolf,  am  rolling  against  (a  tree  J) 

38.  Spoken  hy  the  conjurer  while  manipulating: 

Neta,  neta. hahayf-ia 

Nenu',  nenii' hahayi-la 

39.  Song  of  the  tchiwiUlikaga-hird: 

Ki'i-i  witila,  ku-i  witila     -!.__|j.^||_l^_|j.- 

I'earl'ully  the  wiud  blows  underneath  hero. 

40.  Song  of  tite  blind  girl: 

Liiashtka  nil  Id'tchipka,      -l |  -i  _  _ 

kafla  ndkant  ni  luyapka.     --|-  —  |-^- 

In  the  fog  I  am  straying  blind, 
All  over  the  earth  I  am  wandering. 

41.  Song  of  the  ivater-hug: 

Adslii  Adshi  tchaya,  Adshi  ddshi  tcha}a    -i  _ | -i  - 1 -  ._ || .i  - 1  j.  _ [-i - 

42.  Song  of  the  grizzly  hear: 

Kiiila  nu  hii  shlu'tila     -i  ^ —  -  |  ^  _  ^ 

I  am  scratching  up  the  ground. 

43.  Song  of  the  little  gray  tcMkass-bird: 

Yai'nash  a-i  nu  sblul61a     j.~|-i___|-::_ 

I  am  wafted  off  from  the  moiint.ain. 

44.  Song  of  the  bkxj'ks  or  spirit: 

Kak6  pila  nu  la-ulAwa 

Reduced  to  mere  boucs,  I  ralMo  (lirough  the  air. 

45.  Sung  by  the  disease,  found  to  live  in  water: 

Shlewishash  nil  tilutaknu'la 

Breath  I  am  emitting. 

46.  Song  of  the  grizzly  bear: 

Tunepni  ge-u  wdlwash  gi,     ~  j.\~  -l\^  j.\-  ± 
p/iltko  g6-u  wdlwash  gi.  j.  |  _  j.  |  _  j.  | .  _l 

1  have  live  water  springs  and  (all)  my  springs  are  dry. 

47.  Song  of  the  black  snake: 

Wamnaksh  ai  i'  nii  tuniiliila     — |_j.J-_-l|j._ 

I  the  hl.ick-spotted  suake  am  lianjiin';  Iiire. 
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48.  Conjurer''s  own  song: 

Kailanti  nu  shl'lshila     j.  -  -  ~  |  .i  — 

I,  the  earth,  am  resounding  like  the  roll  of  thunder. 

49.  Bird's  song: 

Nenti  nu,  nen4  nu     ~  -i  ^  j  ^  jl  - 

I  flutter  along  the  ground  (while  walking). 

50.  Song  of  the  grizzly  hear: 

Yalnalam  shuluyualsh     -i I  -  -^  - 

51.  Woman  s  song: 

Shutpashuitk  gun  snewedshash  gi,     j---|j._|-l-|-i- 
shutpasliuitk  a  ni  snewedshash  gi.     -L^~|^_|j-~|-i- 

Painted  I  am  on  the  body, 

I,  a  woman,  am  painted  black. 

52.  Song  of  the  weasel: 

Galkash,  gaikash  nuyamna     -i  ~  |  -i  ^  |  j:  -  _ 

Fooling,  fooling  I  run  around. 

53.  Song  of  tile  gray  fox: 

Niinuktua  nii  papi'sh  gi     --;.| ^|~j-_ 

Everything  I  can  devour. 

54.  The  conjurer  speaks  as  follmvs: 

Hu'masht  huk  gek  hipi'   kalkehi,  hut  hunk  tchi'ka-ag  tutix61atk 

Therefore  this  (paiient)      first  was  hart,  that  (his)  mother       after  dreaming 

undk  pApka.     At  tchik  hunk  ke'k  k'lekshashtala  t^lshampka. 

early  ate.  Then  this  (paiient)  to  the  Bpirit-land  turned  his  f.tco. 

55.  Conjurer  speaks: 

Kagga  waktdla  i    nush^e'ni  nia    hdmkanksh  washi  hwatchamp- 

What    (and)  why  then    yon      towards  me      a  while       were  speaking         indoors  to  hold  np  (the 

ajjo 

kish? 

patient)  ? 

56.  Conjurers  song: 

Tu4tala  nish  hu  l^etknula ?     --i|-„^(-_-!.|- 
gu'pal  a-i  nish  l^etknula.  ^|^^j.|_-i|-l_   . 

What  is  coming  out  of  my  luoutli  I 

Black  substance  is  hanging  down  from  my  mouth. 

57.  Song,  reference  unknoivn: 

Liiash  ai  nii'sh  a  lu'lamnapka     _i_-|-i-|-i 

Fog  foUowod  drifting  after  me. 
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58.  Song  of  the  turtle: 

TuA  ki  nish  le-vila  ?     ~^| -|- 

AVliich  s^imc  <1»^  yo"  V^^y  ^^i"'  ■""' 

NOTES. 

This  h.i..'-  series  of  sLamauic  sougs  in  use  on  the  Williiunsou  Eiver  wa.s  obtained 
from  Mary,  a  young  pupil  of  the  boarding  school  of  Indian  chUdren  at  the  Klamath 
■i-encv  When  living  among  the  Indians  on  the  Williamson  Eiver  she  had  heard  all 
these  sonos  verv  frecinentlv,  and  in  a.i  interesting  evening  entertainment  she  faithfully 
rein-odneiMl  the  manipulations  of  tiie  male  and  female  conjurers  upon  a  little  rag  baby 
Ivin-  on  the  floor  on  a  bed  made  up  of  old  blankets,  the  figure  representing  some  po(.r 
sutterin.-  Indian  patient.  The  other  Indian  girls  of  the  school  joined  in  a  lively  chorus 
..very  time  when  she  had  fnirly  started  any  of  these  incantations,  and  given  the  signal 

bv  clapping  hands.  ,   •      i 

■  On  the  (lav  following  these  incantations  were  dictated,  translated  and  explamed 
t„  me  bv  2nnnie  Frohen,  assisted  by  :Mary,  and  though  both  persisted  in  the  statement 
that  the  order  in  which  the  songs  are  sung  was  quite  immaterial,  I  present  them  here 
in  the  order  in  which  I  obtained  tliem. 

Each  of  these  song-lines  is  sung  many  times  by  the  conjiu-er,  then  repealed  by  the 
chorus  a  dozen  times  or  more.  The  chorus  varies  the  melody  somewhat  each  time,  but 
this  musical  variation  is  so  -slight  and  insignificant  that  the  general  impression  of 
nion..tonv  is  not  dispelled  by  it.  (iuite  a  number  of  these  songs  have  very  pretty 
melodies',  but  bv  long  repetition  e\  en  these  must  of  course  produce  tediousness  and 
,bs..iisf  other  "songs  have  weird  and  strange  tunes,  others  are  quaint,  but  almost 
ivpulsiv.-  bv  their  slirill  accents;  these  may  be  said  to  form  the  transition  to  the  mere 
howls  and  imitations  of  animal  voices,  which  are  frequent  also  in  doctonng  ceremonies, 
but  more  fre.iiicnt  in  the  war-shouts  and  funereal  cries  and  wailiugs. 

The  animal  or  object  of  nature  to  which  the  conjurer  attributes  each  of  the  song- 
lines  was  not  ri^membered  in  every  instance.  Where  this  reference  was  obtained,  it 
was  added  at  the  head  of  the  song  or  song-line.  The  animals  mentioned  m  these  songs 
are  all  supposed  to  have  been  sent  out  by  the  conjurer  to  look  out  for  the  whereabouts 
of  the  personified  disease,  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering,  and  whatever  the  con- 
jurer sings  about  the  animals  refers  to  what  he  s<-es  them  doing  while  on  their  errand. 
On  the  distinction  made  between  shui'sh  and  shuino'tkish  cf.  Note  to  song  !•. 

Kiuksam  shui'sh  is  not  merely  a  conjurer's  song,  but  a  mysterious  agein'.y  con- 
nected with  a  spell  of  i)reternatura'l  power.  This  spell  is  not  exclusively  attached  to 
a  son..-  sung  bv  a  conjurer,  but  it  may  be  borne  also  by  a  dream,  disease,  by  some 
dni<.-.  or  by  that  kiu<l  of  witchcraft  which  is  called  elsewhere  the  evil  eye.  Kiuksam 
shui'sh  is  therefore  a  beneficial  or  destructive  tamanuash  agency,  which  when  applied 
to  a  patient  can  cure  him  or  make  him  worse;  when  appearing  under  the  shape  ot  a 
dream,  it  is  a  dream  of  good  or  one  of  bad  augury. 

The  conjurer  sometimes  diversifies  his  songs,  all  of  which  are  sung  in  the  mimr 
keys  by  inserting  spoken  words  relating  to  the  comlition  of  the  patient  and  the  effects 
of  hL  treatments;  specimens  of  this  are  given  in  .SS.  .54.  r,r,.  Parts  of  them  are  also 
rt»peatfd  by  the  chorus. 
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Many  Indians  do  not  understand  all  these  songs,  which  contain  many  archaic  forms 
and  words,  and  the  conjurers  themselves  are  generally  loth  to  give  their  meaning,  even 
if  they  should  understand  them.  Some  songs  are  of  a  stereotypic  application  in  the 
treatment  of  aU  or  the  majority  of  the  maladies.  A  close  familiarity  with  the  habits 
of  animals  of  the  forest  manifests  itself  throughout,  as  well  as  in  the  mythic  tales. 

The  translations  added  by  me  are  not  literal;  they  render  the  meaning  of  the 
songs  in  a  free  and  iiaraphrastic  manner.  In  the  metrics  the  accentuated  syllables 
designate  a  higher  pitch  of  the  singing  voice. 

153;  2.  Literally:  "I  blew  off  the  feather-crest." 

153;  3.  To  read:  shlewi  wit/uii'lank,  seems  preferable  in  this  connection.    Cf.  35. 

154 ;  G.  On  grand  occasions  young  women  were  in  the  habit  of  dressing  in  buck- 
skin robes,  fringed  with  porcupine  quills  (shmAyalsh).  In  a  myth  the  bull-frog  was 
reported  to  wear  constantly  this  kind  of  tlress,  and  hence  originated  a  sort  of  pro- 
verbial locution:  ko-e  shmashmdyalti:  "the  bull-frog  in  the  shm^yalshdress."  Cf. 
shmdyam.     Zoologists  call  this  frog :  Eana  pipiens. 

154 ;  7.  This  is  called  washpalaksam  shui'sh,  the  mediciue-song  of  the  washpdlaks- 
fox  species,  Ynli)es  velox.  The  exterior  of  this  fox  may  be  sketched  by  the  words: 
a'kela'kCla  w4tchag  hu'tchuuk,  a  long-bodied  dog  is  running  or  trotting.     Cf.  song  22. 

154;  9.  This  is  called  the  tuaksham  shiiino'tkish  or  incantation  sung  by  the  crane 
it.self  tlirough  the  mouth  of  the  conjurer.  Nobody  could  hear  the  bird's  voice  if  the 
conjurer  did  not  sing  its  song.  A  song,  which  the  conjurer  sings  for  himself  and  by 
which  he  does  not  interpret  any  animal  or  other  object  of  nature,  is  called  kiuksam 
shui'ah  and  is  endowed  with  magic  powers.  In  the  West  of  the  United  States  the 
tiiakish  is  popularly  known  as  shitepoke,  in  the  East  as  tly-up-the-creek. 

154 ;  10.  The  feathers  of  the  yellow  hammer  are  worn  on  neck  as  an  ornament. 

154;  IL'.  Tliis  refers  to  a  certain  large  bird  not  specified,  which  contracts  its  body, 
so  that  the  head  seems  to  be  its  largest  part.  When  walking,  the  bird  seems  to  roll 
around  on  the  prairie.    Pilan  for  pila  uu. 

154;  li.  The  object  to  which  song  14  refers  is  not  known. 

154 ;  lo.  Wal;fatchaga  is  very  jjrobably,  though  not  certainly,  a  kind  of  marten. 
Mantles  were  made  of  its  fur.  This  rimed  incantation  is  called  wal;{dtchkalam 
shuino'tkish. 

155;  10.  Called:  tchdshish am  shuino'tkish;  melody  very  pretty.  The  diphthong 
ui  is  pronounced  here  as  07ie  syllable.  Skunks,  while  running  around,  are  in  the  habit 
of  holding  straight  up  their  bushj^  tails,  which  are  almost  as  long  as  their  bodies. 

155;  17.  This  pretty  song  is  chanted  by  the  choristers  while  the  kiuks  feigns  to 
suck  out  of  the  body  the  tiny  object  which  is  sui>posed  to  have  caused  the  disease, 
and  before  he  gets  it  out.  koga,  koka  means  originallj'  to  bite ;  bite  first,  then  suck 
the  disease  out. 

155 ;  18.  Pdpkash  is  pronounced  almost  like  p^vkash  ;  144,  11.  kopka  like  kovka. 

155;  19.  Alludes  to  a  peculiar  nodding  observed  in  liziirds  when  running  out  of 
tlieir  holes  and  stopping  at  the  issue. 

155;  20.  The  animal  to  which  this  song  refers  is  not  known.  Compare  No.  Ki.  24. 
The  literal  meaning  is:  "The  north  wind  blows  around  me  from  the  distance." 

155;  21.  This  song,  with  a  beautiful  melody,  is  the  shuino'tkish  of  a  mouse  species 
w  ith  j)ig-like  proboscis. 
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155;  22.  l'(§ksh,  k-ksli,  distr.  Mlaksh  crazy,  maddened,  intoxicated.  This  song  is 
sung  also :  16-e'ksb,  lec'ksb  gend :  _  j.  |  ^  j.  |  _  ^    Cf.  154 ;  7. 

155 ;  23.  The  weasel  is  squealing,  because  bunters  bave  caugbt  or  trapped  it. 
166 ;  20.  Probably  refers  to  one  of  those  birds  to  whom  the  power  is  attributed  to 
bring  about  storms,  fog,  snow,  or  any  change  of  the  weather. 
156 ;  27.  Comjiare  songs  2  and  3. 

156 ;  28.  This  bug,  perhaps  a  scarabee,  bites  the  skin  to  suck  out  the  disease  from 
the  wound. 

156 ;  30.  This  is  probably  a  song  of  the  wind,  not  of  the  young  silver-fox  (as  I  was 
told),  and  I  bave  translated  it  as  such.  The  song  No.  20  is  analogous  to  it  in  everj- 
respect;  the  winds,  which  the  Indians  constantly  compare  with  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  aie  fiequently  mentioned  in  these  songs  as  blowing  upon  some  animal  or  other 
object  sent  out  by  the  conjurer  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  disease.  Cf.  No.  10. 
20.  24.  25.  29.  30.  43.  and  57. 

156;  32.  This  song  is  said  to  allu(h',  to  the  circumstance  that  one  fox's  howl  seems 
to  sound  lik(^  the  cries  of  many  foxes  howling  together.  Lalalash  are  both  sides  of  one 
and  the  same  beast. 

156;  3.{.  Willi  these  monotonous  sounds  the  tudkash  or  tuakish  calls  itself  by  its 
own  cry:  tiiak,  w^k,  tuak.  Tudn;/i  is:  tudk  ui  gi  "tu;1k  I  am  crying."  Cf.  154;  0. 
Two  iclraiiis  to  this  laie  are  formed  by  the  two  lines  of  Xo.  34. 

156;  .',r,.  The  personijied  disease  spreads  the  germs  of  sickness  through  the  atmos- 
phere.   This  song  is  (•onii)arable  to  songs  3  and  45. 

157;  37.  The  signiUcation  of  h'lilautana  could  not  be  disclosed,  but  it  seems  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  tilantana. 

157 ;  3!).  This  small  bird  is  dark,  and  has  a  red  or  yellow  neck. 
157;  43.  Speaks  of  a  fog  drifting  away  from  the  mountains  and  tiirning  into  a 
cloud,  which  is  drifting  also. 

157;  44.  The  bones  of  a  dead  person's  skeleton  are  supposed  to  rattle  against  each 
other,  the  si>irit  being  here  identified  with  the  skeleton. 

157 ;  40.  Often  sung  wcMwashi  gi;  epenth'  tic  syllables  are  frequent  in  these  songs, 
e.  g.  wal/iitchika  in  song  15. 

157 ;  47.  The  wanif-nigsh  or  wdmn'aks,  a  species  of  Pityophis,  has  large  bhick  spots 
and  fre(|neiitly  occurs  in  the  Klamath  country.  Tunulula  means  to  hang  down  over 
something  as  over  a  rock. 

153;  48.  This  is  sung  when  water  is  poured  over  the  patient.  A  more  literal 
translation  would  be:  "I  am  resounding  within  the  ground." 

158;  50.  Yainalam  shuli'iyualsh  means  round,  cylindric  or  globiibrm  objects  stand- 
ing in  a  low  on  a  mountain.  The  den  of  the  grizzly  bear  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
mountains  or  on  a  mountain  top.  Cf  song  36.  ]My  informants  did  not  know  what  the 
objects  were  which  stood  in  a  series,  but  if  any  religious  notions  were  connected  with. 
them,  we  may  compare  the  three  sacred  rocks  standing  on  a  mountain  toj)  in  Peruvian 
mythology.  These  rocks  were  fetishes  indicative  of  stone  worship,  representing  a 
mother  with  two  sons.  Another  myth  mentions  four  of  them,  representing  Catcquil 
(the  god  of  thunder),  Viracocha,  a  sun  god  and  a  fire  god.  The  song  No.  50  is  sung  by 
the  chorus  while  the  kiuks  is  duucing. 
11 
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168 ;  51.  The  paiut  was  put  on  expressly  for  the  dance  and  smeared  across  hei" 
breast  or  anywhere  on  body;  gun  for  ke  nu,  ge  nu,  vowel  u  inverted. 

158 ;  54.  These  spoken  words  are  also  rei>eated  by  the  choristers.  The  repetition 
is  very  long  and  noisy  and  winds  up  in  a  howling.  tuti/;61atko,  after  having  ceased  to 
dream.  This  would  imply,  that  after  dreams  fasting  must  be  observed  as  a  religious 
custom,  k'l^kshashtala  for  the  correct  form  k'lekiipkashtala.  This  phrase  occurs  in 
68,  8.,  and  is  explained  in  Ifote. 

158;  55.  The  meaning  is  rather  obscure,  probably  uwiug  to  omissions. 


KitJkSHAM   SHtJi'SH. 

CONJURER'S  INCANTATIONS. 


Obtained  from  Chief  Johnson  and  Sub-chief  Dave  Hui. 


1.  Song  of  the  disease: 

Na'pakshtka  hinui  nu;  kaluashtat  nu 

By  sickness  I  :im  prostrate ;  I  am  (now)  up  in  the  clear  sky. 

2.  Song  of  the  woodpecker: 

K6shash  ka-a  nu  piupiutdnua     -i  ~  |  _l  -  ^  |  -^  ~  | 

I  am  picking  hard  at  the  bark  of  a  pine  tree. 

3.  Song  of  the  tiiktukuash-hawk: 

Kudta  nil  tchilikd  nii      ~  j.\  ~  j-\ i|^ 

I  am  pinching  hard. 

4.  Song  of  the  white-headed  eagle: 

Kaluashtat  nu  tchutchiia     ^-i|--ij l- 

I  am  cro.iking  high  up  in  th<!  skies. 

5.  Song  of  the  weasel: 

Kailash  nu  shuina  a  ni  yana     _j.j^^| '-\^ 

From  und<;r  the  ground  I  ;ini  singing. 

6.  Song  of  the  mink: 

Atin  tchela'wasb  g^na     -  -i  |  ^  -  j '- 

Ripples  in  the  water-sheet  I  aiu  s]inading  far  and  wide. 

7.  Song  of  the  skunk: 

Td-i,  td-i,  ksiul;i^a     -i  ^  |  jl  -  |  _  -i  - 

With  shortened  steps  T  am  dancing. 
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8.  Song  of  the  quiver: 

Yaliiash  nu  tadsl  tadsf     -l_^|^„|__|j. 

9.  Song  hy  a  companion  of  the  old  frog: 

Ku-e  wel(^kash  nu  wdlwash  tchalekfya     ^±\^j.\ i|__^^„ 

An  old  frog-woman  I  sit  down  at  the  spring. 

1 0.  Song  of  the  gdtoi-bird: 

Shdwalisb  hai  nii  shlataniya     ^^-|j. U_ 

A  flint-headed  arrow  I  am  ready  to  dispatch. 

11.  Song  of  the  eagk-feather: 

Mu'kash  a  gi  nu,  gend  nii,  ho     -i  ^  j l-J  -  j.  |  ^  j. 

I  am  the  eagle-feather,  I  am  going  down,  ho! 

12.  Song,  reference  unknown: 

Ku-i  hai  nen  ksful'ka 

I  feel  too  bad  for  dancing. 

13.  Song  of  the  dwarf: 

Na'hnias  nani  nanf  nani-a  a  a  nanfa nam,  nani-l-a 

14  Song,  reference  unknown: 

Kiiila  nvL  spi'amna     -i |  j.  _  ^ 

I  am  dragging  out  dirt. 

15.  Song,  reference  unknown: 

Shdppashti  nu  laki  gi 

I  am  the  lord  of  the  snn. 

16.  Song  of  the  shaixish-bird: 

Shai^i'sh  guluaga  lulamn61a     --l|-~^|_j.|^j.|^ 

I  the  little  black  female  bird  am  lost  and  strayed. 

NOTES. 

162;  1.  By  others  this  song  was  given  as  follows:  Na'paks  kinuina  kalowAt  n6: 
"  I  the  disease  am  meandering  through  the  skies."  This  variant  is  evidently  prefer- 
able to  the  one  above. 

162;  2.  In  the  Sahaptin  language  of  the  Ydkima,  Washington  Territory,  a  certaiu 
bird  IS  called  piupiu;  the  Klamath  Lakes  call  a  spotted  kind  of  woodpecker  shpiu'bpush. 
Both  terms  are  derived  from  an  ouomatopoetic  radi.\  piu,  imitating  the  picking  at  the 
bark  by  the  woodpecker. 

162;  3.  The  tuktukwash  or  tish-hawk,  Pandion  carolinensis,  occurs  in  lai-ge  num- 
bers on  the  lakes  of  the  Klamath  highlands.  Like  that  of  many  other  birds,  its  Indian 
name  is  derived  onomatopoetically  from  its  cry. 
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162 ;  4.  Of  the  yau;^al,  white-headed  or  bald  eagle,  HaJiaetns  leuc«cephalus,  another 
conjurer's  song  was  obtained.    Of.  165 ;  5. 

162 ;  5.  The  wording  of  this  song  could  not  be  obtained  with  certainty. 

162;  C.  Stands  for:  ati  tchela'wash  nu  g6na. 

162;  7.  t6-i,  t<5-i  has  no  meaning,  but  simply  serves  to  beat  the  measure  when 
(lancing  with  short  .steps. 

163 1  8.  This  song  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  quiver  (tokanksh)  and  its  purport  the 
same  as  that  of  No.  7.     Tahiash  i.s  a  kind  of  aqa;iric  l)ir(l. 

163 1  9.  A  similarly  worded  song  is  in  the  Modor  (•ollection,  given  by  Toby  Kiddle. 

163;  10.  Sh4walsh  is  here  lengthened  into  shAwalish  for  metrical  reasons. 

163 ;  11.  This  is  a  favorite  song  of  a  kiuks  on  the  Williamson  Biver,  called  Skiikum 
Doctor  (stout  doctor).     Given  by  Dave  Hill,  also  12  and  13. 

163;  13.  Foot -prints  not  larger  than  those  of  a  baby  are  sometimes  discovered  in 
the  higher  mountains  of  the  Cascade  llauge.  The  Indians  refer  them  to  a  dwarf  called 
na'hnias,  whose  body  can  be  seen  by  the  conjurers  of  the  tribe  only.  The  dwarf  gives 
them  his  advice  for  curing  the  sicknesses  of  others  and  inspires  them  with  a  superior 
kind  of  knowledge. 

163 ;  14-16  were  dictated  by  an  Indian  whom  I  found  at  Linkville. 

163 ;  15.  The  name  of  the  animal,  probably  a  bird,  to  which  this  conjurer's  song 
refers  was  not  obtained.    Cf.  sh.^psara  ptchlwip  in  Dictionary. 


E-UKSHIKiSHAM    KIUKSAM    SHUl'sH. 

INCANTATIONS  OF  THE  KLAMATH  LAKE  CONJURERS. 


Obtained  from  "  SERGEAirr"  Morgan. 


1.  Song  of  the  Lake: 

Ktsdlui  g^-u  ^-ush 

My  lake  is  glittering  in  azure  colors. 

2.  Song  of  the  rain-storm: 

G^-u  a-i  n^paks  n^pka, 
gulkdsh  g^-u  hu  shulsh. 

The  disease  produced  by  me  has  arrived, 

I  am  the  storm  .and  wind  and  this  is  my  song. 

3.  Song  of  the  conjurer's  arrotv: 

Gr^-u  a  hu't  hana'sish 

This  here  is  my  long  magic  uirow. 

4.  Song  of  the  North  wind: 

Y4insam  g6-n  ge'-ish  kapa     ~'  -      -  ] 

r  ;nii  the  North  wind,  and  in  my  i>'i*^''  '  '■""  irri<sistihU' 
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5.  Song  of  tlie  i/aukal-eagle: 

P'lafna  nu  kshaki'dsha     j.  -  |  jl  _  j  -i  ^ 

High  up  in  the  skies  I  describe  my  magic  circles. 

6.  Song  of  the  little  sucker: 

Y^nash  ai  nish  sl^wish  wita     -i_|^_|^_|.i_ 

Now  the  wind-gust  sings  about  me,  the  yen-fish. 

7.  Words  sung  by  the  East  wind: 

Y^wa,  y^wa,  y^wa,  y^wa     -i  w  j  .i  _  |  ^  _  | ..-  _ 

Easter,  caster,  eastern,  eastern. 

8.  Son^  of  a  bleach  snake: 

Kamtilagam  g6-n  gdnhuish     -i-|-i-|_!.-|j._ 

This  is  mine,  the  black  snake's,  gait. 

9.  Conjurer's  kat'hidwash-incantation: 

G4-U  hut  k^-isli  kat'hiawasam 

Thus  I  walk  when  I  tie  up  the  hair. 

10.  Song  of  the  black  ground-mouse  or  keldyua: 

Mun4na  nu  shuind 

Down  in  the  dark  ground  I  am  singing  my  strain. 

11.  Conjurer's  song  of  the  rope: 

Kgnuks  a-i  nu  stu'n^i-uapk     -j.|-j.|_j.J_^„ 

I  will  puU  a  rope  £ram  my  entrails. 

12.  Gray  wolf's  song: 

K^-utchish  ai  nu  shui'sh  gi     j.  ^  ^\j. |j._ 

1  am  the  gray  wolf  magic  song. 

13.  8ong  of  the  female  lizard,  Ma  kulu: 

Sku'lala  gd-u  ka'la  kialam  k^-ish 

The  land  on  which  I,  the  female  lizard,  am  treading,  belongs  to  the  lark. 

14.  Song  of  the  male  lizard,  kifa  laki: 

Kts^lui  ki'alam  g^-u  k^-ish 

When  I  the  lizard  am  walking,  my  body  is  resplendent  with  colors. 

15.  Song  of  the  kilidshiksh-duck: 

Tsel^wa  gd-u  ^-us     ^  -l  |  _  -^  |  ^  j.  _ 

111  my  lake  ripples  I  am  spreading. 

16.  Song  of  the  yellow  jacket  or  ki'nsh: 

N<\'  ai  nen  nfitd'yamna 

Here  I  am  buzzing  around. 
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1  7.  Song  of  the  young  deer's  claws: 
Kodsl'ngs  a  g^-u  wdlta 

My  deer-claws  are  rattling. 

18.  Song  oftlie  JcsM'kshnish-hawk: 

Wdash  d-i  nu  kshukdtkal     l\.^j.\^j.- 

I  carry  my  oifspring  with  me. 

19.  Song  of  the  pelican  or  kumal: 

Hd  wlshtkak  nu  nuyamna l  |  .^  ^  .-  ^ 

Noisily  I  am  blowing  around. 

20.  Song  of  the  swan: 

Ku'sham  gd-u  witclitaks 

By  me,  by  the  swan,  this  storm  has  been  produced. 

21.  Woman's  song: 

Kutchi'ngshka  hu'  mu'luesh 

The  feet  of  a  young  deer  are  my  medicine-tools. 

22.  Song  of  the  male  Mis  or  Mlxalsh-hird: 

Ka'lsam  g^-u  lumalaks 

This  is  my  song,  the  kalsh-bird's,  who  made  the  fog. 

23.  Song  of  the  female  kdls-hird: 

Kdlsam  ku'lo  g^-u  lu'malaks 

Like  my  consort,  the  kalsh-bird,  I  produce  fog  at  will. 

24.  Song  of  the  otter  or  kolta: 

Conjurer:   Gutkaks  ge-u  ndpk 

The  small-pox  brought  by  me,  the  otter,  is  upon  ye. 

Chorus:  Killi'lga  k61tam  genuish 

The  otter's  tread  has  whirled  up  the  dust. 

25.  Conjurer'' s  song: 

K6-idsi  ai  nu  shui'sh  gi 

I  am  a  conjurer'B  fatal  song. 

26.  Funeral  song: 

Lvi'luksam  nil  skfi'tcbaltko 

I  am  now  wrapped  in  the  garments  of  fire-flame. 

27.  Song  of  the  mdniaktsu-duck: 

Gutitgulash  gd-u  ndpka     _j.|^_l|__  .i|_ 

Belly-ache  is  the  disease  which  I  carry  along  v/ith  me. 
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28.  Song  ofmpdnipaktish-duck: 

Gutl'tkuls  gd-u  na'paks 

Belly-.iche  is  the  disease  I  am  bringinK  on. 

29.  Song  of  the  South  wind: 

Mu'ash  ai  nu'  shui'sh  gi,     -i  _  ^  |  j-  - 1  -^  ~ 
kalla  nil  wikdnsha.  j.  _  _  |  ^  j.  .^ 

I  am  the  South  wind's  magic  song  and  sweep  over  the  earth. 

30.  Song  of  the  conjurer's  implements: 

Tchl  hu  tchd-us  miVluash ; 
k61tam  gd-u  hvl  mfi'luash, 
s^i'l  gd-u  hu  mu'luash. 

So  looks  the  medicine-tool  taken  from  the  yellow  hammer ; 

This  is  my  curing-tool,  that  of  the  otter; 

This  is  my  curing-tool,  that  of  the  otter-skin  belt. 

31.  Song  of  the  black  ndta-duck: 

Nd  ai  ndta  shui'sh 

The  ndta-duck  is  now  singing  about  itself. 

32.  Song  of  the  nv! sh=tilansneash-bird: 

Lu'paksh  gd-u  mu'luash     j.^\±  ^\-l~^ 

White  chalk  is  my  medicine-tool. 

33.  Song  of  the  pipe: 

Kdtchkalam  mii'luash, 
pa'ks  gd-u  mu'luash. 

The  smoking  pipe  is  my  medicine-tool,  the  implement  for  the.  tobacco. 

34.  Song  of  the  scoop: 

£-usam  mu'luash, 

pAla  hu  gd-u  mu'luash  hti. 

This  pcooping-paddle  is  my  curing-instrument,  that  tool  used  on  the  lake. 

35.  Song  of  the  pop-tchikas  hird: 

P6p=tsikas  nti'  shui'sh  gi     ^  ~_  |  -l  - 1  -l  - 

•  I  am  the  incantation  of  the  little  p6p-tsikafl  bird. 

36.  Song  of  the  shkd'-bird: 

Nu  ai  nen  nu  shui'sh  gi,      -  -  j-i  ~  - |-i  ~ 
p'laina  n A  kaki'dsa.  s^\j.-\-l^ 

I  am  ii  magic  song  and  circle  high  above  the  earth. 
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37.  Song  of  Old  Marten  or  SMamtch: 

Nu'  ai  nen  aggi'dslia     -l^\j.  ~\j.~ 

I  go  up  and  stick  fast  to  the  tree. 

38.  Song  of  spirits'  walking-stick,  or  sku'ksam  hd'kskisk: 

Sku'ks  ai  nu  si'kamba  i 

Leaning  on  a.  staff,  I  the  dead  man's  spirit  am  traveling. 

39.  Song  of  the  large  Mack  woodpecker: 

Sku'kashak  nu  nii'pka 

I  the  young  woodpecker  have  brought  on  sickness. 

40.  Song  of  the  strap  made  of  otter  skin  (sxi'l)  : 

Szi'l  ai  nil  mu'luash,     j.^-\j.~  ^ 
s%i'l  ai  nu  shui'sh  gi.    j.  -  - 1  -  -i  - 

I  the  skin-strap  am  a  conjurer's  tool,  I  am  a  magic  song. 

41.  Song  of  the  sxi'h-bird: 

Spji'pa  nu  shui'sh 

Of  the  8;t;ib-bird  I  am  the  song. 
Or,  iu  other  %oords : 

I  the  s;tib-bird  am  singing  about  myself. 

42.  Song  of  the  storm-blast: 

Sl^wish  ai  nu  wuydmna 

I  the  storm-wind  I  wind  around. 

43.  Song  of  the  lark: 

N4nukash  gd-u  na'paksh, 
Sk61alam  g^-u  na'paksh. 

The  disease  brought  on  by  me,  the  lark,  spreads  everywhere. 

44.  Song  of  the  spu'm  or  female  shkd'-bird: 

Kaflash  nu  shnol6ka 

I  am  snapping  at  the  ground. 

45.  Song  of  the  sweat-lodge  stick-hole: 

Stsaiisawalks  g^- u  shui'sh  gi     _L.-_|-i_~|-i-- 

This  is  my  song,  that  of  the  stick-hole. 

46.  Song  of  the  loon  or  tdplah 

Tsel^wash  nish  shidlamnu  tapMlas 

I  am  the  loon  and  my  waves  follow  me. 

47.  Song  of  the  bodily  pains: 

Tatkti'sh  ai  nu  nti'pka 

I  the  painfulness  have  come  upon  ye. 
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48.  Song  of  famine  or  hunger: 

Tia'mish  ai  g^-u  na'pka 

The  pangs  of  hunger  I  carry  about. 

49.  Song  of  the  West  wind: 

Tzalamtdlkni  kii-idsi  nu 
sl^wish  hu  widsdpka. 

I  the  West  wind,  high  above  the  earth  I  blow  aa  a  pernicious  wind-gust. 

50.  Song  of  the  tuMukmsh  fish-lwwk: 

P'laina  nil  kshakddsha, 
kal6  ni  ksh^kansha. 

High  np  in  the  skies  I  soar  and  turn  my  circles. 
Through  the  clear  skies  I  am  carrying  my  prey. 

51.  Song  oftlx  tsdkenush,  an  aquatic  bird: 

Kii'lash  ak  nu  wuya  tsakgnusli 

I  the  tsiikfinush  would  like  to  fly  over  the  country. 

52.  Song  of  a  gray  aquatic  fowl,  called  tchdkiuks: 

Shaikish  ai  nu  y u'ta     j.  - 1  -i  - 1  -i  - 

I  the  shaikish  I  walk  with  ponderous  steps. 

53.  The  little  hoy's  song: 

Tsdkiag  a-i  nu  shui'sh  gi, 
l6m^-ish  a-i  nu  shui'sh  gi. 

This  is  my  own,  the  little  boy's,  song ; 
About  the  thunder  I  am  singing  now. 

54.  Song  of  the  tsdntsan-hawk  or  kingfisher: 

Tsala-esh  nu  k6ka  tsdntsan l_|-l...J-l_ 

I  the  tsdntsan-bird  am  eat.iiif;  up  tlie  salmon. 

55.  Song  of  the  iveasel  or  tsdsgai: 

Ktsdhti  nii  g^nhuish 

While  walking  I  shine  in  my  multiple  colore. 

56.  WeaseVs  magic  song: 

Tsask4yam  g^-u  ka'la, 
guyuma  k^-u  ka'la. 

Mine  is  this  ground,  the  weasel's, 
Muddy  is  my  ground,  the  weasel's. 

57.  Song  of  the  tchdwash-fish: 

Tsdwas  ai  nil  shui'sh  gi 

I  the  tsfiwas-fish  am  singing  my  own  song. 
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58.  Song  of  the  tsi' ktu-hawk: 

YAmash  a  nu  shui'sh: 
yamash  a  g^-u  shui'sh. 

About  the  north  wind  I  am  singing, 
Abont  the  cold  -winds  I  am  sin]B:ing. 

59.  Tsisxix^-bird's  song: 

Nu  ai  nen  nvi  shui'sh  gi 

I  .am  singing  about  myself. 

60.  Song  of  the  tsiutsiwdsh-bird: 

Tsiutsiwa'sam  ke'sh  miilua 

The  snow  made  by  me,  the  taiutsiwiish-bird,  is  ready  to  arrive. 

6 1 .  Bong  of  the  Hue  jay,  or  tsxd-utsxa'-ush: 

Sank^wahk  ai  nu  shui'sh 

High-crested  I  sing  my  song. 

62.  Song  of  the  large  black  vulture: 

Tchuaish  ai  nu  naggi'dsa 

I  the  vulture  describe  my  circles  in  ibe  air. 

63.  Song  of  the  ivdkash-crane: 

WAkas  ni  tchekl^la 

I  the  w^kash-crane  crouch  on  the  w-itert  edge. 

64.  Song  of  the  young  wdkash-crane: 

Wakashak  nu  na'pka 

The  disease  broughl  on  comes  from  me,  the  young  w:ika.sh -bird. 

66.   Woodpecker's  song: 

Wakwakins  winta  walashtat 

I.  the  woodpecker,  am  holding  fast  the  tree-stem. 

66.  Song  of  the  wd^hlas-tree: 

WalAsh  ai  nu  wawikanka     ~_j.|^_L|w-i|-.^ 

I  the  pole-tree  am  shaking  my  crown. 

67.  Song  of  the  ivd-ulituash-duck: 

Wa-u'htu'ssam  g^-u  na'pka '-\ ^i-- 

A  sickness  has  come,  and  I  the  wa-n'hruash-duck  hnvi-  produced  it. 

68.  Song  of  the  mallard-duck: 

Wfi'-aks  ai  ni  tfh^wa     ^  _  |  j.  _  }  ^  - 

I  the  mallard  float  on  the  water's  bosom. 

69.  Song  of  the  weiwash-goose: 

G(^-u  ai  hu't  wftchtaks 

This  tempest  is  my  work. 
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70.  Song  of  (lie  little  wipSltfwash  forest-bird: 

Wipgli'wash  nu  shui'sli  gi, 
wuipl^w6sh  nil  shul'sh. 

My  oToi  song  I  sing,  I  the  wip61Iwash-bird. 
I  the  WTilpl6wash  am  singins  about  myself. 

71.  Songofthewitkatkish-hawk: 

G^-u  ai  hu  tu'  sdwals,  -  -  !  -  -  - 1  -  - 

witkatkisam  g^-u  sdwals.    -l~\-l.^\-l~\-l  - 

My  head-crest  this  is,  it  Is  that  of  the  -witkatkish-liawk. 

NOTES. 

The  incantations  obtained  from  Morgan  are  mostly  of  the  kind  called  shuino'tkisb, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  are  attributed  to  birds.  Some  of  them  probably  exist  in 
a  more  explicit  form,  which  was  not  remembered,  and  the  rhythmic  or  musical  form 
was  obtained  of  a  part  of  them  only.  A  literal  translation  of  these  song-lines  is  an 
impossibility  in  most  instauces,  if  their  sense  has  to  be  rendered  in  full;  I  have  there- 
fore furnished  only  paraphrastic  interpretations.  The  list  is  alphabetic,  and  was 
arranged  after  the  names  of  the  animals,  or  other  personified  objects,  to  Mhich  the 
iucanrations  are  attributed.  Many  of  these  songs  are  referred  to  in  the  "  Subject  List 
of  Incantations"  given  by  ^Morgan. 

164 ;  1.  KtSiUui,  to  be  resplendent  with  colors,  is  mainly  said  of  objects  showing  a 
blue  or  purple  tinge:  pu'ksam  shliips  ktsdluitko,  the  camassplant  has  a  bluish  color. 
This  verb  is  also  used  when  speaking  of  the  rainbow ;  of  the  lizard :  165  ;  14.,  also  of 
the  weasel's  fur-skin  :  169 ;  55. 

164;  3.  The  use  of  these  conjurers  arrows  is  mentioned  73.  ."». 
164;  i.  Yamsam  for  Yamasham;  cf.  Note  to  111,  4.  Of  tlic  personified  North 
wind  the  Indians  say  "  he  lives  up  in  the  mountains".  On  the  north  side  the  basin  of 
the  Williamson  River  is  closed  up  by  high  mountains.  G6-ish  and  genuish,  genhuish 
means  the  action  of  going  and  that  of  having  gone,  or  the  present  and  the  past  going; 
both  were  translated  by  '^gait",  "tremr,  a  term  which  does  not  difier  much  from  the 
real  meaning.  Both  terms  also  occur  in  the  songs  obtained  from  "Doctor"  John,  and 
are  mainly  used  of  quadrupeds,  amphibians,  and  reptiles. 
164;  4.  kiipa  probably  for  gatpa  (uu),  "  I  have  come". 

165;  G.  The  ye'n  sucker-flsh  is  quite  abundant  in  the  lakes  of  the  Klamath  high- 
lands and  has  been  identified  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  as  the  Catostomus  labiatus. 

165 ;  7.  yewa.  In  Morgan's  series  of  incantations  there  are  song-lines  on  wind- 
gusts,  tempests,  rain-storms  and  on  the  winds  blowing  from  each  of  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  These  latter  are  not  positively  stated  to  be  producers  of  dis- 
ease, though  they  are  dreaded  on  account  of  their  force  and  violence.  The  East  wind 
(y6wash)  blowing  over  the  alkaline  or  volcanic,  arid  lands  of  Southern  Oregon  sings: 
yewa,  y6wa  (nu)  which  does  not  oidy  signify  "I  blow  from  tin-  East",  but  also  "I  am 
howling". 

165 ;  11.  Feigning  to  draw  a  rope  or  string  from  their  own  posteriors  is  a  trick 
sometimes  resorted  to  by  doctoring  practitioners  to  make  a  disease  disappear. 
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165 ;  13.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  above  is  the  full  wording  of  this 
song  or  not. 

165;  16.  neu  involves  the  idea :  "you  hear  it  yourselves."    Cf.  167;  36.  170;  59. 

166 ;  17.  kodsinksh  was  in  this  connection  explained  by  lilhanksam  ste'ksh.  Con- 
jurers' rattles  are  made  of  deer's  claws. 

166 ;  18.  This  hawk  is  a  kind  of  sparrow-hawk,  Falco  sparverius. 

166 ;  20.  Compare  the  song  of  the  weiwash-goose :  170 ;  09. 

166;  21.  This  song  of  a  female  conjurer  or  "doctress"  is  quite  analogous  to 
the  song  166 ;  17. 

166  ;  22.  The  ki'ils  flies  around  in  cold  nights  followed  often  by  foggy  mornings, 
hence  the  belief  that  it  makes  the  fog. 

166;  25.  Compare  the  gray  wolf's  song,  165;  12.,  which  forms  alliteration  to  this. 

166;  26.  Eefers  very  probably  to  the  cremation  of  the  dead. 

167;  30.  In  line  2  the  same  object  is  aUuded  to  as  in  line  3,  koltam  s;fi'l.  This  is 
a  broad  strip  of  dressed  otter  skin,  ornamented  in  various  ways  with  shells,  feathers, 
bird-scalps,  etc.  To  all  these  objects  a  magic  power  is  attril)uted  severally,  and  as  they 
are  now  aU  united  on  one  strip  of  skin,  this  strip  must  unite  the  magic  powers  of  them 
all.  The  conjurer  suspends  the  s;^i'l  on  his  neck  and  lets  it  dangle  over  his  chest  or 
back,  according  to  the  manipulations  in  which  he  is  engaged  at  the  time.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  iiU  the  curing  tools  or  miiluash. 

167 ;  32.  AUudes  to  the  grayish- white  color  of  this  bird,  which  burrows  underground. 
This  bird  is  also  mentioned  in  154;  12.  and  Note;  cf.  also  132,  7.  8. 

168 ;  41.  S^i'pa  is  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  possessive  case  in  -am,  as  in  wdsha 
w^ka  105,  9.  and  Note  to  105,  7.;  iu:  ni'l  weksa,  144,  1.  cf.  165;  13. 

168;  44.  Interpreted  by  others:  "I  am  scolding  and  threatening  the  earth". 

169;  50.  Another  taiktukuash  song  is  contained  in  162 ;  3.  ai.  Note. 

169 ;  52.  Shaikish  is  another  name  given  to  the  tch^kiuks. 

169 ;  54.  The  kingfisher  or  Ceryle  alcyon  is  called  in  Klamath  Lake  tchdntchan, 
tsantsau,  tchdnshan  after  its  ciy :  tchatchStcha,  aud  chiefly  feeds  on  salmon. 

169;  56.  The  second  line  was  referred  by  "Sergeant"  Morgan  to  the  otter.  Cf. 
177;  13. 

170 ;  58.  This  alludes  to  the  name  of  the  bird,  which  imitates  its  twittering. 

170  ;  02.  This  bird  circles  in  the  air  to  discover  fish  on  the  lake's  surface  and  to 
pounce  upon  them.  The  tchuaish  is  the  red  headed  a  ult ure  or  black  buzzard :  Cathartes 
aura.    The  Indian  name  is  an  imitation  of  the  bird's  cry. 

170;  63.  64.  The  wakash-craue  is  identical  with  the  tudkish,  the  name  being  derived 
from  its  ciy.  These  birds  creep  along  the  edge  of  the  water  in  search  of  small  fish. 
Compare  the  tuakish-songs  154 ;  9.  156 ;  33.  34. 

170;  65.  This  song  is  much  bettor  expressed  in  the  series  of  Modoc  incantations: 
174;  13.    Here  as  well  as  there  alliteration  is  perceptible. 

170;  67.  After  ge-u,  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  na'paks  or  the  disease,  is  omitted. 
In  the  name  of  the  duck  the  final  -s,  -sh  is  geminatiMl  lier(>  in  the  possessive  case,  to 
Btand  for  wa-u'htu'asam. 

170;  68.  In  the  onomatopoctic  word  wii'ks  the  dissimilation  of  the  vowel  into 
wii'-aks  is  frequently  observed.    Also  pronounced  w<^kash. 

170;  69.  The  weiwash-  or  waiwash-goose  is  a  long-necked  whit«  bird,  commonly 
kBown  as  snow-goose :  Anser  hyperboreus. 
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MODOKISHAM   KIUKSAM   SHUl'SH. 

INCANTATIONS  OF  MODOC  CONJUKKRS. 


Obtained  from  Toby  Kiddle  in  the  Modoc  Diai^ct. 


1.  Shko'ks  or  spirit's  incantation: 

P'laitahintnish  nu  sliuina l|__!.|--j.- 

I  am  singing  to  the  heavens  above. 

2.  Another  of  the  same: 

Nulidslui  nulidsh4  nulidsha     ---^| i|^-^ 

ko-idshdntala  kaildtala  kailp4kshtala, — tchid. 

I  am  sliding,  slipping,  sliding, 

Towards  that  wretched  land,  towards  that  bnming  region,  to  remain  there. 

3.  Another  of  the  same: 

Tud  hak  tdla!  tua  hak  tdla? 
hvi'-utak  tdla,  hii'-4tak  tdla! 

What  was  it?  what  was  it.    It  was  he,  it  was  himselfl 

4.  Song  of  the  dry  water-spring: 

W^lwash  kai  nlsh  palAlla     ±~\j.^\±~\^~ 

Indeed  my  spring  has  dried  up. 

5.  Song  of  the  old  frog: 

K6-e  wela'kash  nu  tchalekiya, -|--| ^- 

welwashtat  nu  tchalika.  _  j.  |  _  _l  |  -  ^  - 

I,  the  decrepit  she-frog,  sit  down  here  by  the  water  spring. 

6.  Song  of  the  wind: 

Shlfiwish  nil  vuydmna,       j.  -  |  j.  ~  |  J.  - 
ndnukash  nii  vuyAmna,     j.  _  _  |  -i  -  |  -i  - 
p'laina  nu  vnyamna.  j.  -  |  j.  -  |  -i  - 

I  the  wind  am  blowing, 
Everywhere  I  am  blowing, 
In  the  skies  I  nm  Wowing. 
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7.  Song  of  the  five  female  elks: 

WAti  lellwa,  leliwa;  w4ti  leliwa,  leliwa 


The  knife  lying  at  the  end  of  the  knife  range. 

8.  Song  of  the  fisher,  a  species  of  otter: 

Tudtala  nish  1  shudshi'pka?  ninia,  ninid 


tudtala  nlsh  i  shudshi'pk  1?  neineyd,  nened 


Why  then  do  you  pursue  me  so  ?    You  flutter  and  beat  your  -wings. 

9.   Young  otter's  song: 

K61talain  nu  w^ash  gen  a  amputka; 
at  k^-u  gul^ish  kaila  niliwa, 
at  kai  leml^ma  kaila. 

The  otter's  offspring,  I  plunged  into  the  water, 
When  I  emerged  from  it,  the  ground  blazed  up, 
The  earth  -was  shaken  to  its  foundations. 

10.  WeaseVs  song: 

Tchdshgai  nu  g^na,     _l  _  ^  j  _i  -_ 

kaila  nu  gakdla,  -^ ■^\±-~ 

tch^shgai  nu  gaktila. |  -  - 

I  the  weasel  am  starting; 
On  the  soil  I  draw  my  circles ; 
I  the  weasel  I  travel  in  circles. 

11.  Song  of  the  weasel: 

£-eni  nu  witka  shko'ksam  steinash I  -  -  |  - 

In  the  spirit-land  I  blew  out  from  mo  the  heart  of  the  sko'ksh. 

12.  MinKs  song: 

Kli'pa  nu  gendlla     _l  ^  |  j.  ~.  |  -i.  - 

I  the  mink  am  starting  off. 

13.  Song  of  the  woodpecker: 

Wdkwakinsh  nu  winta,  j:  _  |  j.  _  |  j.  - 

p'lai  telshnan  wapdlatat;  _;.  _  I  j.  -  |  ^  .  |  _ 

wdkwakinsh  nil  winta,  ^  ^  |  ^  _  |  j.  -, 

nii  y  4na  tdlshnan  winta.  ..i  -  |  -l  ^  |  -l  ^  |  _ 

The  woodpecker,  I  am  sticking  fast. 

Upwards  looking  I  stick  to  th(5  tree-stump  ; 

The  woodpecker,  I  am  sticking  fast. 
Downwards  I  look,  and  hold  myself. 
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14.  Honied  oivVs  soncj: 

Mu'kisham  \\\\  lulpatko, |  -l  -  -^ 

ude-udiilkatko  kd-u  waki'sli  gi.     -L~-i^__|-!.--|-^- 

1  possess  the  homed  owl's  shai[i  vision  ;  my  roof-l»<Wer  is  of  speckled  wood. 

1.5.  Spider's  incantation: 

Kaltcbitchiks  iiu  luyaiuua,     _  _  _  j  -i  -  |  -l  - 
p'laina  nu  luytimna.  -i  ~,  |  J.  -  |  -i  - 

I  thf  sjiiiloi-  :uii  going  up;  iiiiw.inls  I  travel. 

16.  Patient's  song: 

Kaila  nix  sliuin41k     j.  ^  ]  _  --  j.  - 

I  aui  singing  luy  Eartli  song. 

17.  Another  of  the  same: 

At  ge-u  steinash  wakldsha! 

Kow  my  heart  has  returned. 

18.  Another  of  the  same: 

AtCitu  huggi'dsha! 

Xow  it  has  turned  I 

19.  Another  of  the  same: 

G^-ia  hii  g^pkash  kalla  shudktcha 

Afti  T  1  had  arrived  (in  the  spirit  land)  the  Earth  wept  and  cried. 

NOTES. 

The  Modoc  series  of  conjurer's  songs  obtained  from  Mrs.  Riddle  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  coUection  of  songs,  because  it  gives  them  all  in  their  full  length  and 
original  shape.    The  majority  are  in  use  among  the  Klamath  Lake  conjurers  also. 

^  The  songs  3.  9.  17.  18.  19.  are  delivered  rather  in  a  speaking  than  in  a  singing 
nio<lulation  of  the  voice. 

173;  1.  Sung  by  a  "doctress"  who  has  sent  out  into  the  air  a  deceased  person's 
spirit  to  search  after  the  disease  of  her  patient. 

173;  2.  Rime,  alliteration  and  assonance  are  combined  in  this  interesting  song, 
which  is  said  to  be  sung  by  female  conjurers.  A  spirit  is  sent  underground  to  prospect 
for  the  disease.  A  tripartite  division  of  the  song-line  is  found  in  none  of  the  other 
incantations  obtained.  Kailp^ikshtala  is  a  dialectic  form  for  kelpokshtala ;  after  this 
word  a  short  pause  is  made  in  singing. 

173;  3.  The  conjurer  asks  the  returning  spirit:  ■•what  did  you  find  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  when  going  below  the  ground?"  The  answer  is:  "he  was  the  cause  of 
it";  he  is  some  subterranean  deity,  or  genius,  probably  Munatalkui. 

173;  4.  Probably  attributed  to  a  grizzly  bear;  cf.  157;  40. 

173;  '}.  The  frog  is  prospecting  for  the  disease  aiound  and  within  the  water.  Cf. 
163;  ft. 
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173;  6.  The  wind,  while  entrusted  with  the  search  for  the  disease,  is  blowiug 
through  the  skies  and  sweeping  over  the  earth. 

174;  7.  The  mythic  elks  who  sang  this  were  said  to  be  endowed  with  human 
faculties.    Allusions  not  traceable. 

174;  8.  This  is  an  incantation  which  would  seem  to  proceed  rather  from  a  duck  or 
goose  beating  its  wings  wliile  chasing  another,  than  from  a  fisher.  First  line  Modoc, 
second,  Klamath  Lake. 

174 ;  0.  The  animal  had  found  the  disease  in  the  water  and  chased  it  out  to  the 
shore;  wheu  there  it  set  the  shore  on  lire  and  the  ground  was  shaken  up  under  its 
destructive,  ravaging  steps. 

174;  11.  The  weasel,  returniug  from  its  errauil,  reports  to  the  conjurer,  that  having 
found  the  cause  of  the  patient's  disease  to  be  a  wicked  sku'ks's  heart,  this  was  brought 
by  the  weasel  to  the  spirit  land  and  breathed  out,  to  be  left  there.  This  is  the  most 
probable  interpretation  of  all  those  suggested,  for  soug  11.  is  said  to  form  a  sequel  to 
the  weasel's  song  10. 

174;  13.  The  kiuks  had  sent  the  red  headed  woodpecker  to  i>rospect  for  his 
patient's  disease  in  the  atmosphere.    Alliteration  and  assonance  in  profusion. 

175;  14.  Meaning:  My  eyes  are  well  fitted  for  the  discovery  of  the  patient's  disease, 
hovering  in  the  air,  for  they  are  acute,  being  those  of  the  owl;  I  am  just  stepping  up 
my  lodge-ladder,  the  speckled  bark  of  a  tree,  on  the  search  for  the  disease.  Allitera- 
tion is  a  prominent  feature  in  this  incantation.    Cf.  N'ote  to  122,  1.  2. 

175;  15.  Sent  by  the  conjurer,  the  spider  goes  up  in  the  web  to  prospect  for  the 
disease.    The  verb  shows  the  prefix  1-,  because  the  body  of  the  spider  is  round-shaped. 

175;  16.  On  falling  sick,  a  spirit  orders  the  patient  to  sing  and  repeat  this  Earth- 
song  line  for  hours. 

175;  17.  "I  have  recovered  the  use  of  my  senses." 


KIkASIIAM   KIUKSAM   SHUiSH. 

INCANTATIONS. 


Given  nv  K^kash  or  "Doctor  John"  in  the  Klamath  Lake  Dialect. 


Kdlo.    Kdlo  nil  na  sha'shatk,  sla'wish  nil  na  slia'shatk,   mi  kdlo  p'Mi  nu 
wftsa. 
3  Kdila.  Kafla  ai  nu  shui'sh  gi;  kaila  ai  ni  walta,  kiifla  nil  ai  shawalta. 

lA'k.    SMshapsh  na  sha'shatk;    shAshapsham    gtinuish,  g^-u  g^nhuish  nu 
gdna. 
6   Witd'm.  Nli  ai  wita'm  gi,  nil  ai  shuina  wita'm;  nu  ai  na  sha'shatk  an,  at  an 
g^na:  g^ua  an  ati,  gdmp6le  an. 
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Witd'iii  h'do.  Witii'm  ai  ni  g^na;  nd  a  kil'luak,  kii'luak  ai  n  g^na. 
Witdmdga.  NH  a  wi'tamak,  h6tchna  n  wi'tiimak;    witamdk  a  n;  Mpi  ai  nii 

vvita'mak.  3 

Wdtsag.  Nil  ai  hil  wdtsag;  shul'shank,  nu  ai  shuind  u  wdtsag. 
Wnddg.  Nd  ai  wil'hdg,  h6tchna  n  wi'l'hag;    gdna  an  wi'l'hag,  ati'  ni  g^na 

nil ;  nd-asht  sha'shatk  wilbdga  n.  " 

Walxdtchka.  Nil  ai  wal;tdtchka,  wal;jdtclika  n  g^na ;  kaila  ni  g^na,  nii  wal- 

kdtchka. 
Ku'lta.  Nil  a  ku'lt  gi;  kil'lta  i  ni  gdna,  ku'ltam  at  huk  g^nuish.  9 

Pe'p.  Pa'p  a  nu  gi;  pii'p  an  a  nil  shdshatk;  nil  a  gdtpa  pa'p,  ati  ni  hii'dshna, 

nil  a  bii'dshna. 
Tchdslfjai.  Tchdshgai  nii  kd-ika,  tchdshgai  nvl  gdna.  12 

Kit  pa.  Klipa  nu  ai  shui'sh;  koy6ma  kli'pam  g^nuish. 
Gi'wash.  Nu  ai  gi'wash,  p'laina  nil  ai  ho'tsna;  la'pi  ai  nt  gl'wash,  shdshatk 

nil  gi  wash.  15 

Kdk.  Nil  ai  ka'k  gi;  sdwals  gd-u  yd-uya. 
Wekwekash.  W^kwekash  ai  ni  shahudltampk;    nil  wdkwekash  slvi'ka,  shd- 

waltclinish  slu'ka  wekwekash.  18 

Tsdntsan   Nil  ai  tsdntsan  sliui'sh  gi;    nvi  na  sha'shatk  tsantsana-ag,  nil  ai 

tsdntsan  sha'wa  n. 
Shke.  Nil  ai  shgd  gi,  hil'ntsna  a  nu,  tia'muk  a  hu'ntsna,  nil  a  hil'ntsna,  niji'-  21 

makla   nil   shnil'kuapk,    huntsdmpeluapk    a   nil;    nil   a   kgla'wi, 

tchaggdya  nil. 
Nani'lash.  Kdlowat  shidshi'yamna  nanilash.  24 

Pi'shash.  Nil  ai  pi'shash,  pishash  nd-asht  sha'shatk;    hut  na'sht  sha'shatk 

pi'shash;  guydntsa  pi'shash,  nil  guydntsa. 
Shne-ish.  Shnd-ish  an  na'sht  sha'shatk.  27 

Tdplal.  Nil  a-i  tapldl  gi,  nii'sh  a-i  shlawi'ta,  ka'mat  a-i  shlawita. 
MpdmpaUish.  Mpdmpaktish  an  shiun6ta  nil,  k'lekatk  an  shnaya'na. 
Kdwiaga.  Nil  a-i  kdwiag,  ski'ntsn  an  kdwiag.  30 

Tsialsh.  Tslalsh  nil  a  hil'tsna;  gd-u  nu  kdluish. 
Tseleyash.  Nfl  a  tsel^yash  shui'sh  gi;  tsela'yash  mish  k6ka. 
Tchupksh.  Nd-asht  tchkdsh  tsu'pkish,  nil  a  na  sha'shatk,  nil  ai  mil'ni  kia'ni  gi.  33 
Nxdka.  Nvl  kitchkdn  nil  an  n;jaka  gdna. 
12 
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K'&'tclia-aga.  Winua  nu  a  ku'tsag,  sli^shatk  kfi'tsag;  pakisli  wak  ku'tsag. 

WeMtash.  Nu  ai  weketdsh  gi;  w^keta  nil  shahualtampka,  nu  shahualtdmpka, 

3  nil  weketash  sh^vva. 

Mdnkaga.  N4-aslit  shii'shatk,  mankag  shti'shatk. 

KdknoUh.  Ga'  a  ge-u  k4knulsh,  gd-u  hilt  k4knvllsli;  nil  shla-ipele  kdknulsh, 

6  p'laiwasli  kaknulsli. 

Pdpkash.  Pdpkash  walta  ge-u  a  ge-isli;   vvalta  ge'-u  g^-ish  papksham  liVlp; 

ka'gi  g^-u  papkash  g^-ish. 

9  Spu'klish.  Nil  ai  spu'klish,  n4-asht  shii'shatk. 

ShJdkotkish.  Ge-u  a  shlako'tksh,  ga'  ki  hil  shlako'tkish ;  wiulsi'tsi  auku,  tiini 

udsi'tsi;  turn  i'l^i,  tuml  ankii,  tiimi  ge-u  anku  gi. 

12  Pd'ksh.  Shui'sham  ge-u  pa'ksh;  kdtchgal  g»i-u  shui'sh. 

Welekag.  Nil  ai  wela'kag;  nu  a  tchia  \vela'%atkank;  ge'k  a  hVlp,  ge'k  a  mi'i- 

muatch. 

NOTES. 

The  majority  of  these  songs  are  destitute  of  any  interesting  and  characteristic 
features,  and  being  of  easy  interpretation  I  gave  them  without  translation,  adding, 
however,  the  necessary  remarks  in  the  Dictionary.  These  phrases  are  common-place 
repetitions  of  some  shamanic  ideas  current  in  the  tribe,  and  are  given  in  a  low  jargon 
or  technical  slang  redundant  in  elisions  and  conti'actions.  Only  a  few  of  their  number 
are  rhythmical.  The  pronoun  nu,  I,  is  often  repeated  three  times  in  one  sentence,  in 
the  form  of  ni,  nfl,  an  (a  nii),  ank  (a  nu  gi),  ua  (nu  a). 

Of  the  thirty-seven  objects  which  have  given  origin  to  these  songs  sixteen  do  not 
occur  in  the  sliamanic  songs  given  by  other  informants  and  two  are  given  here  under 
other  headings:  the  shy,  paishash  (under  kAIo),  and  the  marten,  Sk61amtch  (under  pe'p). 
I  liave  arranged  all  the  songs  in  categories  of  natural  objects. 

Kakash  also  furnished  a  series  of  limbs  and  organs  of  certain  animals  which  were 
supposed  to  exercise  supernatural  powers,  and  therefore  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
shui'sh,  .shuiuotkish,  or  incantation.  They  are  as  follows:  of  the  blade  hear,  the  head, 
snout,  paws,  fur  and  heart;  of  the  dog,  the  head,  hair,  fur,  ears,  tail  and  paws;  of  the 
weasel  (tchashgai),  the  head,  eyes,  snout,  nose,  chin,  long  hair,  paws  and  tail;  of  the 
mink,  the  paws,  snout,  fur,  tail  and  heart;  of  tiie  shne-ish<h(ck,  the  head  and  legs;  of 
the  salmon,  the  head  and  fins;  of  the  Jly.  the  wings  (las,  black  or  white)  and  legs. 
About  the  yoicng  antelope  and  okl  woman-s  spirit  (wil'hag  and  welekaga)  see  below. 

176;  2.  witsa.  When  the  clear  sky  is  said  to  blow  with  a  shrill  sound  (witsa),  and 
thus  "to  sing  its  own  song",  this  means  that  the  winds  are  blowing  fiercely  through 
the  air,  high  above  tlie  ground. 

176;  .3.  This  song  on  the  grumbling  or  rattling  earth  (walta,  hualta)  was  made  by 
Doctor  Johu  on  the  subject  of  liis  own  imprisonment,  the  cause  of  which  I  have  related 
flsewhere. 

176;  4.  ShJishapsh,  Shi'ishapamtch  is  the  mytiiologicnanu' of  tin;  grizzly  bear:  118,1. 
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177;  2.  "There  are  two  of  ns  black  bear  cubs"  refers  to  the  circumstance  that  in 
uiy  thologic  tales  two  cubs  only  are  found  to  belong  to  one  bear  family.  Compare  what 
is  said  of  the  giwash,  177;  14.  and  Note  to  118,  1.  7. 

177;  5.  The  name  of  the  young-  antelope  is  very  differently'  pronounced.  Its  ears 
(mumu'atch  wil'h^gam)  form  the  subject  of  a  shui'sh. 

177;  13.  Koyoma.    The  same  idea  is  met  with  in  169;  5().  166;  24. 

177;  14.  giwash  (the  i  pronounced  short)  is  the  long,  gray-colored  squirrel. 

178;  7.  Pt'ipkash.  This  song  of  the  lumber-boards  was  more  completely  remem- 
bered than  the  one  quoted  155;  18. 

178;  12.  Pa'ksh.    A  similar  tobaccojupe  song  is  to  be  found  167;  ,33. 

178;  13.  wel^kag.  Here  as  well  as  in  all  other  portions  of  the  globe  the  idea  of 
sorcery  and  witchery  is  associated  with  that  of  old  women  (wel(>kash,  old  woman; 
welek^ga  old  woman's  spirit).  Welii';^atka,  to  travel  around  or  aijpear  as  an  old 
woman's  spirit. 


NInUKTUA   KlUKSAM    SHUl'sH. 


SUBJECT  LIST  OF  VARIOUS   KINDS   OF   INCANTATIONS   IN 
USE  AMONG  THE  KLAMATH  LAKE  PEOPLE. 


OBTAI>rED  PROM    "SeRGEANT"   MORGAN. 


Y<4mash     kiuksam     shui'sh,    mvi'ash,    t;^alamash,    ydwash,    sla'wish, 

Nonh  wind  has  an  incantation-song.  south  wind,  west  wind,  east  wind,  gust  of  wind, 

pafshash,   l6md-ish,  luepalsh,  kt6dshash,  gulksish. 

cloud,  tbnnder,  lightning,  rain.  rain  niixrd  with 

,  snow. 

S^ppas  kiuksam  shulsh,  shdp'sam  stuti'sh ;   yaina,  wdlidsh,  ktd-i  su'-  3 

Son  has  a  t-imAnaaah-song,  mock-sun ;  mouutaio.       rock-cliff,  rocks 

smaluatk,   hii'nuash,   yati'sh,   sdm^a-ush,    d-ush,   welwash,   kawam,   wayA- 

Hpotted,  npright  rocks,    upright  rocks,      rocks  in  river,  lake,  water-spring,       eel-spring,  floating 

smaller, 

lapsh. 

ice. 

Sndwedsh   kiuksam   shui'sh,    wel^kag-,   tsdkiag,  tsdkiaga   tsii'%at%ant;  6 

Woman  has  a  tam&nnash-Bong,  old  woman's         little  bov,  little  boy  restless; 

spirit, 

k'mutcha'witk :  k6-idshi  shui'sh  gdnti  kii'ilati. 

the  old  man :  (is)  an  nnto-         song  in  this      countr.r. 

-ward 

Gii'tkaks  kiuksam  shui'sh,  guditguls,  shflkls,  tdtktish,  lululish,  til6- 

Small-pox  is  an  incantaiioD,  belly-ache,  cbr.  nic  pain,  cramps,  cause 

sickness, 

takna,  tia'mish.  9 

of  sickness,    hunger. 

Mundna   tatdmnish    kiiiksam    shui'sh,   k6l4yua,    miikukag,    washlaag, 

Mole  lias  n  InmAniiash-song,  ground-miinsi-  (id     monae,  chipmnnk, 
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giVash,  tsdsgai,  tsdskaya  w^asb,  k61ta  w^as,  Sk^lamtch,  wdl^atska,  kiitcL- 

sqnirrel,  weasel,  weasel's  yonng,       otter's       yonng,        Old  Marten,  black  marten,  deer's 

ingsh,  wdn,  k^-utchish,  witli'm,  lu'k. 

claw,  silver-  gray  wolf,  black  bear,    grizzly. 

fox, 

3  Yaiikal  kiuksam  shul'sb,  tcliuaisli,  tsas^ibs,  sk61os,  p'laiwash. 

Bald  eagle  lias  a  raedicine-song,         black  vulture,    a  black  night-    tnrkey-  gray  eagle. 

bird,  buzzard, 

Nduki'sh   kiuksam    shui'ssb,   wltkatkisb,  tsiktu,   tsantsan,   tuktukuasb, 

Pigeon  hawk  Iims  an  inciint:itii>ii,  small  liawk.         luice-h.awk,     little  fishing.  fish  hawk. 

hawk, 

sbkii',  spu'm. 

gray  hawk  species. 

I)  Wdkwakinsb  kiuksam  shul'sb,  sbpiu'bpusb,  skaiikusb. 

Iled-headed  wood-  has  an  incantation,  spotted  woodpecker,       large  black 

pecker  woodpecker. 

Ktikan  kiuksam  ^bui'sb,  tsoki^,  tcbiutcluwasb,  na'-ulinsjli.  jsbua't. 

Crow  is  a  medicine-song,  blackbird,        "snow-producer,"      black  forest  bird,    sedge-cock. 

Wibuash  kii'-isbalsb  sb4yuaksb  kiuksam  shul'sb,  ka'kak=tkanl  tsiklia. 

Snowbird         in  snow  making  expert  is  a  conjurer's      medicine,  yellowish  bird. 

9  kal;(als  (k41s),  tcbikass  ksbiksbnisb,  wuipM-usb,  skiila,  tsisxl/fl,  tcba'-usb, 

a  spotted  night-bird,  a  mountain  forest  bird,  little  forest  bird,  lark,  t^ls^ixi,        yellow-hammer, 

nusb=tilansn^asb,  tsxa-uts;ja'-usb,  p6p=tsikas. 

"roUhead",  blue  jay,  pOp-tsikas. 

Ku'Ua  kiuksam  sbui'sb,  w^aks,  n4ta,  mpampaktisli,  tsaolaks,  mdmak- 

Eed-he.aded         has  an  incantation,  mallard,  little  small  dock,  red-oyed  dnck,         black  and 

duck  lilack  duck, 

12  tsu,  kiUdsbiksb,  vva-u'btush,  tiiiti,  mulalak,  p6p=waks. 

white  large  dnck,        long  legged  duck,     young     shoveler-duck,       p&p-waks. 

dnck,  dnck, 

Weivvasb  kiuksam  sbufsb,  ku'sh,  kiimal,  tsakenusb,  tcbakiuks,  taplal. 

White  goose       is  a  doctor's       medicine,       sw.an,  pelican,  tsflkSnusb,  u  gray  fowl,  loon. 

Mdbias   kiuksam   sbui'sb,  ya'n,  tsuAm,  tsu'lpas,   tcbdwasb,   ku'tagsb, 

Trout  ■        "  "  '  ■■     ■  ■  ■      •  

15  tsdlayasb. 

salmon. 

Wdmgnags  kiuksam  shul'sb,  kdmtilag,  wfssink,  k^-isb. 

Black  snake  is  a  fiong-medicine,  a  black  snake,    garter  snake,  rattlesnake. 

La=a-dmbotkisb    kiiiksam    sbuisb,   wa'katas,    k6a,    kia,  sku'tigs ;    lakl 

■'Never-Thirsty"  is  a  conjurer's  song,  green  frog,  toad,       lizard,  lizard;  chief 

]  8  sbuisbam  kd-ii.     Kfnsb  kiuksam  sbuisb,  Ampuam  l;ilv. 

(is)  of  songs        toad.  Yellow-      is  a  conjnrer's  medicine,  horse-hair, 

jacket 

Wu'kasb  kiuksam  sbui'sb,  w4ssuass,  kts^amu,  sa'l,  waktJL'lasb,  wa'blas. 

Pond-lily  seed  is  a  medicine-song,         lacustrine  grass,  aquatic  grass,    arrow         shaft-wood,  pole-tree. 

reed, 

Wu'ns  kiuksam   sbui'sb,  ktsfk,  sakuas,  ki'sb;    s;ji'l,  k'nu'ks,  ndu'ks, 

Dug-out  is  an  incantation,  oar,  flsh-spear,      harpoon;     otter-skin         rope,  pestle, 

canoe  strings, 

21  p41a,  kdtcbgal,  s4wals. 

scoop,    Indian  tobacco,  arrow-head. 

Ti'int  waki'sb  kiuksam  shul'sb,  sbasbtanil'lols,  wasb,  sbi'iubisb,  )japkas, 

of  sweat- Inside  ladder  Is  :i  cofljnrer'e       song,  outeideladderof  sweat- excavation,       raft*r,  lumber, 

house  floor  house, 

stsil-usa  walks,  hVloks,  shl'kops,  .slCi'mdamd='wasb. 

slick-hole.  flre,  cavity,         remains  of  old  sweat-honite. 


Trout  is  a  conjurer's      medicine-         small     large  sucker,      ts^lpaah-         a  little  sucker,        minnow-fish, 

sucker,  fish, 
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LH'baks,  kl(5pkl  Iviiiksam  sbui'sh,  ts^-usam  skil'tatk,  tsd-usam  tsiiyatk, 

white  chalk,      red  paint      are  doctors'  soncs,  tch^-nah-dresKed,  tohfinsb-head-covered. 

tsd-usam  la'sh,  witkakisham  la's. 

tch6-Dsh  feather,  hawk's  feather. 

Kat'sitsutsueas     kiuksam     shulsh,     kat'hidwash,     lii'ltiks=skii'tchaltk,  3 

Snow-flake  witchcraft  is  a  doctor's  song,  hair-tying,  In  flre-robed, 

sku'ksam  ha'kskisli,  ha'uasish. 

spirit's  w.'Ukipg-staff,     coijnrer'a  arrow. 

NOTES. 

All  these  subjects  of  tamdnuash  songs  were  obtained  pell-mell  and  jotted  down  in 
a  confusion.  A  clear  insight  into  the  quality  of  the  songs  known  to  this  Indian  could 
be  attained  only  by  classifying  tliem  into  categories,  as  those  of  natural  agencies, 
the  winds,  rocks,  genera  of  animals,  jilants,  tools  and  articles  of  native  dress.  Morgan 
had  heard  all  these  songs  sung  in  former  years,  but  when  I  met  him  he  could  remember 
the  texts  of  those  71  songs  only,  which  are  to  be  found  from  page  164  to  page  171. 
Many  songs  of  this  subject  list  are  suug  by  the  Modoc  conjurers  also. 

Certain  names  of  uncommon  species  of  animals  could  not  be  rendered  in  Euglisli 
for  want  of  information ;  to  others  the  Dictionary  will  aftbrd  the  best  clue. 

179;  4.  kdwam  or  kdwam  is  a  possessive  case,  requiring  as  its  complement  iimpfi 
or  koke,  kokeiiga.  To  bathe  in  eel-springs  is  deemed  to  be  of  great  influence  on 
character  and  personal  courage,  for  the  constant  peril  of  being  bitten  by  crabs,  snakes 
and  other  reptiles  nmst  necessarily  make  the  bathers  scornful  against  sudden  pains. 

179;  6.  tsu';^at;^ant,  or  in  its  full  form:  tsu^at;f4ntko,  has  to  be  connected  attribu- 
tively with  the  foregoing  word:  tsiikiag  tsu';/at/antko  "a  restless  boy,  a  little  boy 
unable  to  keep  quiet  on  his  seat." 

180;  1.  tsaskaya  wt'-ash,  kolta  weas  show  the  apocopated  form  of  the  possessive 
before  a  vocalic  sound.  This  is  another  example  of  the  ride  that  Klamath  seeks  rather 
than  avoids  hiatin:.    Cf  stsd  usa^wAIks  168;  45;  180;  23,  and  Note  to  168;  41. 

180;  5.  spu'm;  said  to  be  the  female  of  the  fat  shka'-bird.  There  exist  conjurers' 
songs  about  both,  which  I  have  given  in  this  volume,  page  167;  'M.  168;  44. 

180;  10.  p6p=tchikash  seems  to  mean  the  "  drinking  or  sipping  bii'd"  (cf.  popo-i). 

180;  17.  La=a-iimbotki.sh,  "the  one  which  refuses  to  drink"'  seems  to  be  a  newt, 
Amblystoma,  according  to  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  Indians. 

180;  17.  koa.  The  toad  or  bullfrog  tamftnuash  song  is  reputed  to  be  the  most 
eflficient  of  all  these  incantations. 

180 ;  18.  Ampnam  lAk  is  a  film-like  organism  moving  rapidly  in  spirals  or  ineanders 
through  the  water,  and  supposed  by  rustics  to  originate  from  the  long  hair  of  hoi'ses.. 
The  primary  signification  of  ambutka,  to  be  thirsty,  is  "  to  return  to  the  water",  and 
the  distributive  form  a-ambutka  here  indicates  repetition. 

180;  19.  The  list  of  plants  is  A^ery  small  when  compared  to  that  of  the  animals,  and 
embodies  economical  plants  only. 

180;  22.  wdsh  means  place  of  residence  in  general ;  but  since  all  the  objects  in  tliis 
(category  refer  to  the  sweat-house,  it  may  be  referred  to  a  removal  of  earth  in  the  floor 
of  this  structure ;  luloks  is  the  fire  buining  in  the  centre  of  it. 

181;  1.  ts6-usam  skii'tatk:  -dressed  with  feathers  of  the  yellow  hammer  or  red 
shafted  flicker," 
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COOING  AND  WOOING. 
I. 

1.  Yuyulinne,  yuyulinne,  yuyulinne 

I  have  passed  into  womauhood. 

2.  I-uneksxe'ni  a  yulfna     ^ — |-l-|^-|j._ 

After  sunset  I  get  vmwell. 

3.  Gii'  lish  kani  hudshdtcbipkal     _j.|--i|--i|-- 

Wlio  comes  there  riding  towards  mel 

4.  G(^nu  i  git',  o-61ka,  kinhia'na! _L|_j.|-_i|_. 

My  little  pigeon,  fly  right  iutu  tin-  ddsecot  ! 

5.  Gindla  h61akank;  dtutu  pa'^tgi     --|--|--|--| 

This  way  follow  me,  before  it  is  full  dnylight ! 

6.  At  mish  mbusha'aluapka  lakiam  w^ashash  gi'slit 


I  want  to  wed  you,  for  yon  are  the  chief's  sou. 

7.  K4-a  mish  nu  kd-a  ni  mbusli^aluapka,     ^  _  j.  |  -  _ 
bumAmasht  tuma  tu4  gi'tkuapka.  .,  _l  |  _  _ 

Very  much  I  covet  you  for  a  husband. 

For  in  times  to  come  you  will  live  in  affluence. 

8.  She:  Tat4  1  n'sh  tud  wo;i6we,  wo%6we,  wo/^wel 
He:  £-ukik  pi'la  dwank,  dwank,  dwank! 


She:  And  when  will  you  pay  for  me  a  wedding  gift? 
He:  A  canoe  I'll  give  for  you  half  filled  with  water. 

9.  Wdwanuish  kabidwuk  ttila  kdkekanka     -i I  --  - 

He  spends  much  money  on  women  thinking  to  obtain  them  easOy. 

10.  Mushmush  sbu  dsbipka  kdwantk  tcbilloydga    -i-l-i^ 

The  poor  youngster,  he  is  driving  one  cow  only. 

11.  Gdntala  k4-i  gaikanka  pushpusblisb  bisbudkshash ! 


It  is  not  that  black  follow  that  I  am  striving  to  secure! 
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12.  I-u  ne'nak  yau'wau  i,     j._|-iw|j.-- 
i-n  ndnak  161al;^'  i.  j.^|j.-|-^-- 

They  say,  that  you  are  abandoned, 
They  say,  that  you  are  homeless. 

13.  NAnuk  kali'napka  w^wan'sh,  na'dshek  'mutchdwatk  tut'hi^na 

All  Tvomen  are  dead;  only  an  old  man  is  tottering  ahout. 

14.  Kd-a  tidshi  snawddshash  nfsh  shu'-uashipk ! 

That  is  a  pretty  female  that  follo-wrs  me  up! 

1 5.  Wdk  1  niish  gf tk  vuldlat  inotlla?     ^_^|--^|--^1-- 

Why  do  you  send  ni<'  to  sleep  under  the  shadow  of  the  cottonwood-treef 

16.  Nu'sh  ak  gi'ntak  1  witchnoka     -L.|-i--|-i-- 
lulula  witchnoka  j.^  ~\j.  -  ~ 

That 's  because  you  love  me  that  you  rattle  around  the  lodge. 

17.  Tchdki  mish  guni'ta,  _l  ^  -  |  _l  _  _ 

tchdki  mish  guni'ta,  -  —  |  -  — 

huwahdga  luhi-uash  skiitatk,         j.  -  ~\j-  ~\-  —  |-^- 
hiki-uash  skiitatk  huwaUdga.     _i-.-|-i.-|-;.  —  |  — 

A  youngster  beyond  your  home,  a  young  man  beyond  your  lodge 

Ean  up  the  hill,  wrapped  in  fogs,  ran  up  the  mount  while  robed  in  mists. 

18.  Kayata  hu'lhe,  hu'lhekanka  tchaki,  (bis)     ^|--| -|- 

kaydta  lu'li,  lu  Hkauka  tchaki.     (bis)  ^1--| ^|- 

Into  many  of  the  little  houses  ran  the  boy, 

Roughly  ho  touched  many  of  the  little  houses,  th«i  boy. 

19    Gd-u  laki  wayo'sham  stu't^antk  hu't 

My  husband  has  the  voice  of  the  white  goose. 

20.  G^-u  laki  y6kikam  shkutdntki 

My  hnshand  is  dressed  in  the  feathers  of  the  jay-bird. 

21.  Yiikikam  st<i't%antk  gd-u  laki     _l^_|-i_|-l^^|-i 

My  husband  has  the  voice  of  the  mocking-bird. 

22.  Pdlpali  watsatka  hush61al;(a 

He  is  bouncing  around  on  a  while  horse. 

23.  Tatsa'lka  wdts  snukatkank     _  j:  |  -  j.  |  _  j.  - 

Ho  pets  the  horse  before  ho  grasps  him. 

24.  Tdjjlal  w6-a  hu'nuank  mu  stu't%antko 

Loudly  cries  the  spotted  loon  while  skimming  the  waters. 

25.  Wi-uka  huli'l^ank  sku'le  huntchipka     -_-|^J._|-Lw-|-i- 

The  lark  flies  toward.s  inc  gi-azing  the  ground  and  stopping  every  little  while. 
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26.  Wdk  i  niish  giug  wetu',  wetu',     -~-l\ -|-- 

i-d-uka  hti'lhiank  wetu',  wetu'. ^| ^|-- 

Why  did  you  become  estranged,  estranged. 

By  running  in  neighbors'  houses  estranged,  estrangedt 

27.  Wdk  wennfluta  nush  gi'tk? 
wAk  i  nush  gi'tk  wennflota? 

Why  have  you  become  so  estranged  to  met 

28.  K6-idsi  mdklaks  ho'lalk  tchawi'k  sandholiug 

A  wicked  man  approaches  fast,  desirous  of  a,  fight. 

29.  Shenuyatko  ni  wAti  luya'nitki 

I  flee  before  the  man  who  tramps  around  in  the  lodge,  kiiife  in  hand. 

30.  K6-idshi  wAtsag  slikandkapka  k6kuapkug, 

kd-i  ni  shandhual  nu  k6ktkinshkiuk.         l|^-l|_^--|. 

That  vicious  dog  assails  me  and  will  bite, 
But  I  prefer  not  to  scold  him  for  it. 

31.  Ka'-udshisli  topinkan  w6kanka,    -  —  |-j.~|j.-_ 
ydmat  tdluitgank  w6kanka.  j.^|-i__|-L-~. 

The  younger  brother  of  the  gray  wolf  is  howling, 
After  having  gone  North  he  is  howling. 

32.  Wdsh  a  l^ka  gi'tk  gu'  n'sh  hiiyaha    -i_|j._|.i-|-L-|i 

The  prairie-wolf  full  of  anger  runs  away  from  me. 

33.  Wdsh  lekd  gitk  wash61alz  tchlkglank  watsat 

The  maddened  prairie-wolf  gets  away  riding  on  his  horse. 

34.  Wdsh  \4ggatx  ni'sh  hiiyaha, 

wdsh  i  leggatk'  kii  nish  hiiyaha !  hu-1-yaha ! 

Crazy-minded  the  praiiie-wolf  flees  me ; 

Maddened  in  his  senses  he  runs  away  to  a  far-off  distance. 

35.  K6-idshi  wdtch  genudla,     j.~--\-l~^\j.~ 
hai  ydshinko,  y 6-osink !       _  -l  _  - 1  ^  -  ^ 

A  vicious  steed  has  gone  out :  he  is  lost,  he  is  strayed  I 

36.  Tatd  mish  kani  Idpukni  ggndlla? 

Who  has  touched  yon  at  both  places  t 

37.  A  n<i  toks  shiwdga  sh^wa,  j.__|j.--|j._ 
kdyutch  mish  pdtchnam  palalc^ant.     j.-\j.-\-l~-\s^ 

I  hold  you  to  bo  an  innocent  girl,  though  I  have  not  lived  with  you  yet. 
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38.  TilmMsh  pdsli  ml  tumgna, 

wdtchaffalam  wdash  shii'walsh  tiimSna. 


Over  ami  over  they  tell  mu, 

That  this  spotmdrel  has  insulted  me. 


39.  Grdtala  stu'  newdl^a! 
tudtala  ts^yalalx'  i? 


Right  ahead  I  follow  the  uphill  path ! 
Why  then  do  you  swing  the  body  around  T 

40.  Wafwash  gandila  shiwAksbash, 
shiwamptchash  waiwash  gandila 

White  geese  saw  a  womau  hiding, 
Saw  an  old  maid  hiding  in  the  grass. 

41.  Tuhiish  0  willaslina,  _l  ,  _  |_l 

wilhaslasna,  willaslina.      -l |-i 

tiihush  o  willasla,  j.  _  _  |  j.  ^ — 

wilhaslasna,  willasla.  -l  —  - 1  -i  ^ — 


The  mud-hen  sprawls  on  the  top  ; 

On  the  top  it  rests,  it  slides  from  the  top. 

42.  Wl-iltl  nil  sbotelo'la,  -i^|^^|^_|^^ 
pumam  nu  u-dsh  goy^na.     j._|-i^|-i~|-!-^ 

I  am  rolling  up  the  wi'l,  and  shall  walk  around  in  the  beavers'  den. 

43.  Ku'lsh  kule6tank  ki'  nak  en  gi',     -i-_|-i-|j.~  — 
miine  kule6tank  kl'  nak  6n  gi'.       -:.___|-l-|j.-^_ 

The  badger  entering  his  den  makes  uak,  nak,  nak, 
The  fat  (badger)  entering  makes  nak,  nak,  nak. 

44.  Kd-i  weli'sbt  i  mish  shmdkalpsh  gi'sh  sliupa;     -1-_|j.-_|^_„|. 
w^wanuish  gintak  slicwal,  shewal.  j.  — |-i  -|-l  ^|. 

Just  now  you  affirmed  that  hairless  you  Avere, 
But  the  women  say,  that  hairy  you  are. 

45.  Ndpal  ai  na'd  shunt6wa-udsha     ^j-\~-l\--l\j.~^ 

Wo  are  throwing  eggs  at  each  other. 

46.  E  antl^ya  mdyas  a 

II 

47.  Yuyuline'pka,  yuyuline'pka     -:-(^.i_||-i-|w-iw 

48.  Ynnigsh^e'ni  vulfna 
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49.  W^nni  talna,  w^nni  teiua,         ^-j '-^ 

w^nni  talna iliT'-n-  i- 1-  T-  ii! 

A  different  young  Troman  I  aui  now  ;  iUi-u ! 

50.  Tdt  i  waktch  huk  a  telak  shayaiitildshaf     _.i.|-- 

Whence  have  yon  carried  off  that  (man's)  waist co.nt? 

51.  Und  mish  sha  luel61a  tchaggdgatat  netilapkash 


Long  ago  f  boy  killed  you  when  yon  lay  under  the  servicelierry  hush. 

52.  Tchitolialuisli  kintala,     .i  -  -  |  -l _| ^  _ 
wewanuish  ka-igoga.       -l^-|-: U- 

Young  chaps  tramp  around ; 

They  are  on  the  lookout  for  women. 

53.  Hinawala  !  hinawaLi !  l^||-._j._ 

watcliagam  wt'ash,  watchagam  we'ash,     i-  — 1--||-  —  |-- 
mu'at  geno'ga,  mvi'at  geuo'ga.  -  -  -|--||-  —  |-- 

Shakp  your  head!  you  son  of  a  hitch,  anil  go  South. 

54.  Girls  to  boys: 

Ka-i  misli  ini  w  itclita  tchilluyagash 
hiVkank  kaileak  skiitash ; 
kd-i  nu  shanahuli  M'mtcha  hishuatch^ash.. 
Boys  to  girb: 

Kd-i  nu  shanahuli  k6-eptcha  snawedshash, 
kokuapkash  hi'lp  glpkash. 

GirU:  Young  man,  1  will  not  love  you,  for  yon  mn  around  with  no  blanket  on ; 

1  do  not  desire  such  a  husband. 
Boys:  And  I  do  not  like  a  frog-shaped  woman  with  swolliu  cyps. 

55.  Kdni  laki !  giuga  shl6a  shlaniya !     -_l|--Lj l|_-l(._j.|_ 

You  say  you  are  rich !  and  you  don"t  even  spread  a  wild-cat's  skin ! 

56.  Ko'pe  buniVtchatko  stu'pat  wintila; 

nii'sh  shana-iilitko  nu'toks  nilsh  kd-i  sbaua-uli. 

Lying  near  the  stove  you  are  going  to  drink  coffee ;  although  you  -wanted  me  for 
a  wife,  I  do  not  want  you  for  a  husband. 

57.  Shlnuitko  huyaha,     j-  - 1 -l  _  |  -l  _  |  _ 
w^nuitko  hiiy aha.      j.  _  j  j.  _  |  -l  _  |  - 

After  c —  she  went  to  hide ;  the  -vridow.  she  hid  herself. 

68.  Mu'ni  wenuitko  gtflash  shipalkdnka     -i-l-i.--|-i-|-i-|-:.- 

Th«  stout  widow  is  st.ilking  around  intent  ujion  the  business. 
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NOTES. 

I.  Erotic  songs  obtaiued  from  Chief  Jolinsou,  Minnie  Frobeu,  and  others,  in  the 
Klamath  Lake  dialect.  The  twelve  songs  obtained  from  Minnie  Froben  are  among  the 
prettiest  and  most  melodious,  as  for  instance  9. 10. 17. 18.  23. 26.,  and  the  eighteen  songs 
dictated  by  .lohnson  are  of  importance  tor  the  study  of  manners  and  customs,  viz:  G. 
7.  8.  10.  11.  19.  20.  28.  29.  41.  42.  43  etc. 

With  the  Indians  all  ofthe.se  and  many  other  erotic  songs  pass  under  tJie  name  of 
pilpil  or  puberty  songs.  They  include  lines  on  signs  of  womanhood,  courting,  love 
sentiments,  disappointments  in  love,  maniage  fees  paid  to  parents,  on  marrying  and  on 
conjugal  life.  Some  love  songs  have  quite  pretty  melodies.  A  few  songs  of  the  i)resent 
interesting  .series  of  song-lines  seem  to  treat  of  commonplace  subjects  only,  as  22.  to  24.; 
28.  to  31.,  while  others  apparently  contain  nothing  but  heartless  mockeries  and  satiric 
strictures,  like  9.  28.  40.  44.  But  they  all  refer  in  fact  to  love-making  and  kindred 
sentiments,  the  satiric  lines  ccmfirming  the  proverbial  inclination  of  lovers  to  fight 
among  themselves.  I  have  deemed  approi)riate  to  gather  all  these  songs  under  a 
heading  which  unmistakably  expresses  their  real  jmrport. 

182;  1.  The  accent  is  laid  sometimes  on  first,  sometimes  on  second  syllable.  This 
word  is  iibbreviated  from  ynyuline'pka,  as  it  occurs  in  the  ^lodoc  pilpil  song.  The 
event  mentioned  here  is  followed  by  a  dance-feast;  cf.  shuyu;/alsh,  and  134,  21. 

182;  4.  ginhiena  "inside"  means  into  a  secluded  spot,  lodge  or  enclosure.  Oolka, 
O'laka  is  the  diminutive  of  O'lsh,  the  grayish  ])igeon  with  the  plaintive  voice. 

182;  7.  gitkuapka,  a  contraction  of  gitko  gi-uai)ka  i. 

182;  8.  Pay  a  wedding  gift  is  equivalent  to  purchasing  a  girl  from  her  parents  for 
a  handsome  consideration. 

182;  11.  Sung  by  women.  The  original  as  given  to  me  does  not  contain  the 
negative  particle:  Gentala  nft  haikanka  piishpushlish  hishndkshash. 

183;  12.  yan'wan  i  stands  for  yanhnani  i. 

183;  1.!.  k;ili'napka  :  they  are  not  only  "dead  but  out  of  sight",  as  the  sutlix  -apka 
indicates.  This  being  an  erotic  song-line,  kalinapka  simply  means  that  the  females 
looked  for  are  either  asleep  or  absent,  and  not  deceased,  as  kalina  would  seem  to 
indicate.    'mutch(5watk  for  kemutchewatko :  cf.  136,  5. 

183;  14.  1.5.  These  two  songs  follow  a  purely  anapaestic  metre,  No.  15  adding  two 
acatalectic  syllables  to  its  three  anapaests.  Compare  also  the  first  line  of  182;  7.  with 
one  supernumerary  .syllable.  As  for  the  contents  of  183;  l.^.  compare  the  analogous 
Modoc  song  186;  51. 

183;  17.  Melody  very  engaging.  In  liiluash  the  second  n  is  redoubled  for  metrical 
reasons.     Dactylic  rhythm  prevails  here,  in  16,  and  in  182;  11. 

183;  18.  Tliat  is,  while  he  was  seeking  young  girls  inside  the  kaydtas.  Melody 
very  beautiful. 

183;  19.  way6sham,  possessive  case  of  waiwasli,  «jf.  v. 

183;  20.  slikut^ntki  stands  for  skiitatko  gi  or  shkutandtko  gi:  "he  is  wrapped  in." 

183;  21.  The  much  more  so,  because  he  is  in  his  festive  garb,  the  ]iatash  and  Ids 
stuck  on  his  headdress. 

184;  26.  Melody  very  pretty.    A  young  woman  addresses  these  words  to  a  lover. 

184;  27.  Sung  by  young  women  who  liave  fallen  out  with  their  beaux. 
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184 ;  28.  Said  to  be  an  erotic  song. 

184;  29.  luya'nitki  contracted  from  luya'nitko  gi.    Cf.  Note  to  183;  20. 

184;  30.  k6ktkiushkiuk.  The  proper  meaning  of  tbis  verb  is  "to  set  upon  like  a 
dragon-fly  ".  Sbandliual  is  an  uncommon  form  for  shanahO'li,  the  long  o  being  resolved 
into  its  component  sounds.     Cf.  n^wal,  and  184;  35. :  genudla  for  geno'la. 

184 ;  31.  Why  did  the  wolf  howl  I  The  reason  given  is  that  he  could  not  meet  any- 
body.   This  wolf  is  a  loving  young  man  who  was  looking  out  for  women. 

184 ;  32.  Sung  by  one  woman  and  repeated  by  a  female  chorus.  Tliis  soug-liue 
treats  of  the  abandonment  of  a  female  by  her  husband  or  lover  for  some  reason. 

184;  33.  Pretty  melody.     The  song  refers  to  a  lover  disappointed  in  his  affections. 

184 ;  33.  tchikla  wdtsatka  is  preferable  to  and  more  frequent  than  wAtsat,  watchtat, 
cf.  183 ;  22.    Alliteration  is  perceptible  in  this  song-line. 

184;  34.  The  w^sh  is  the  lover  of  the  girl  who  sings  this  song;  the  lover  is  com- 
pared to  a  prairie-wolf  on  account  of  his  importunity  and  lack  of  moderation.  Com- 
parisons of  Icn'ers  with  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  frequently  met  with. 

184;  35.  yoshinko  for  yo-ishiank  o,  yo-ishiuk.  liii:  he  is  running  astray. 

184 ;  37.  shiw^ga.  In  the  objective  case  sometimes  inflected  like  snawedsh  woman 
80,  11.  sometimes  as  a  diminutive  noun,  as  here,  and  33,  10.  In  185;  40.  shiwi'ikshash 
stands  incorrectly  for  shiwilgash,  through  phonetic  analogy  with  shiwamptchash  iTi  tin- 
same  song 

185 ;  39  to  44,  perhaps  including  45,  have  a  literal  and  direct  meaning,  and  besides 
tlys  are  intended  to  convey  an  indirect  meaning,  which  is  of  an  obscene  character. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  songs  15  and  51. 

185;  41.  This  melodious  song  alludes  to  the  habit  of  umd-hens  to  rest  and  sjtrawl 
on  the  top  of  the  waves ;  wilhaslasna  depicts  their  motions  while  on  the  wave-top, 
willaslina  the  sprawling  observed  while  they  sail  down  from  it.  With  slight  phonetic 
variations,  this  same  melody  is  also  sung  as  follows :  Tohosh  o  willaslin;  willaslasna, 
willaslina;  willasli  in. 

185 ;  42.  wl'l  seems  connected  with  the  diminutive  word  wil'haga,  young  deer. 

185;  43.  l<i'  nak  6n  gi',  stands  for  gi'  nak,  nen  gi :  "he  cries  nak,  so  he  cries"; 
assuming  that  en  is  abbreviated  from  nen. 

185 ;  45.  This  is  a  "dream"  song. 

185 ;  40.  Pilpil  song  worded  in  another  than  the  MAklaks  language. 

II.  Erotic  songs  obtained  from  Toby  lliddle  and  J.  C.  D.  Kiddle  in  the  Modoc 
dialect.    The  Modoc  ])ilpil  songs  obtained  are  all  of  a  satiric  character. 

185;  47.  See  Klamath  Lake  pilpil  songs  182;  1. 

185 ;  48.  See  l^lamath  Lake  collection  of  pilpil  songs  182 ;  2. 

186;  49.  Pilpil  tune  sung  by  girls.    Taina  is  equivalent  to  t'6na,  teiuiwA-ash  etc 

186;  50.  A  song  repeated  for  hours  by  young  Modocs;  it  is  of  the  true  pilpil  kind. 

186;  51.  Originally  a  pilpil  song,  but  sung  now  by  children  playiug  hide  and  seek. 

186;  52,  This  is  a  very  popular  and  prettily  tuned  Modoc  song. 

186;  53.  Sung  by  Modoc  girls  who  feel  themselves  importuned  by  their  lovers. 
Often  the  boys  join  them  by  singing  it  in  chorus.  This  well-meant  advice  of  sending 
the  boys  to  the  South,  no  doubt  to  the  Pit  Eiver  country,  is  to  keep  them  at  a  distance, 
for  the  song  refers  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  signs  of  puberty.  Watch^galam  is 
full  form  of  watchiigam,  for  which  w^tcham  is  sometimes  incorrectly  substituted. 
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186;  i>4.  This  satiric  r«rwe«  amcehwiim  is  one  of  the  lougest  pieces  iu  the  collet  ■ 
tiou  and  contains  words  of  reprobation  addressed  by  disappointed  girls  to  their  ad- 
mii-ers.  Sung  in  choras  by  both  sexes,  with  frequent  dacapos  after  different  tunes. 
The  suffix  -ash  repeats  itself  at  the  end  of  every  line  and  in  kokuai)kash. 

186;  ')').  This  little  iambic  iuipro\isation  is  very  aphoristieally  and  indistinctly 
worded,  but  is  endowed  with  perhaps  the  prettiest  tune  of  all  songs  iu  this  collection. 
It  is  an  a])Ostrophe  of  a  newly  married  wife  to  her  husband,  seeing  herself  deprived 
even  of  the  most  common  comfort,  a  small  tanned  furskin,  to  repose  on  and  to  avoid 
the  dampness  of  the  bare  soil. 

186;  56.  A  lover  is  taunted  on  account  of  his  predilection  for  the  white  man'a 
habits.     The  Modoes  say  this  is  a  song  of  the  Klamath  Lakes. 

186;  58.  Admits  of  no  literal  translation. 


SONGS  OF  SATIRE. 
I. 


1 .  Kdtchkal  i\' yank  amniyamna     j.^|-l>-|-l_|j.-_ 

He  goes  around  giving  away  sticks  of  tobacco,  and  is  very  noisy  about  it. 

2.  Gret  geno'la  tsidlash  patso'k  Yamaki'shamkshi 

This  man  has  started  out  to  feed  on  s-almon  among  the  northern  Indians. 

'd.  Tii'sh  hu  wika  n^nu  shdsha  wafwash  tchilamnu  ! 

Where  is  it,  that  close  by  on  a  hill  vraiwash-geeee  are  crowding  together? 

4.  G^-u  kdni  vu'lkashti  w4tch  hush6tchipkal '-\ l|^_i|__l|. 

Who  rides  np  to  me  on  my  horse,  borrowed  of  nie  ? 

5.  Tidshd  k6katk  i  shdwa,  hashudtan'  i!     '-\- l|^^_i|„_ 

You  think  you  are  finely  dressed;  then  mind  your  own  dress! 

G.  Vli'lzashti  kili'wash  shkiitatk  ii'lilutuina 

He  dresses  in  a  borrowed  woodpecker-blanket  ;iii<l  trails  it  along  on  the  ground. 

7.  K4  tal  hu'k  mil  sh^taluatk?  ^  _  |  ^  _  |  j.  _  _ 
Ke'  lish  tok  wal;{dtcbkatko  gvili       j.^\j-~\j.  — 1_^ 

Who  is  he,  the  alleged  wealthy  man  ? 

She  has  entered  the  house  of  a  poorly  dressed  husband. 

8.  Lelah6witko  watch  wux6jl     -^  -|-i — |^_|-l_ 

Slow-mnning  horses  he  yiaid  for  his  wif»'.. 
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9.  Ameta  tewank  vu'ya  teiniwash     -i--U-|-i_|-i-- 

The  young  girl  shakes  her  body  when  planting  thf  caiiniss-stick  into  the  ground. 

10.  Amgta  ya'kuank  vuyamua     -  —  \-  —  i-^--  - 

Shaking  her  body  she  broke  the  eamass-spade. 

11.  LAkiam  pe-ia  mat  slia  kaila  kiwalapata 


The  chief's  daughter,  they  say,  was  dragged  along  the  ground. 

12.  1  haktchanipesh  wenui  tchikulalxa,         j._|j._|j.  —  |-l 
klitisham  weash  wenni  tohikoldl;^'  i.  _  U  _  j  _l  _  |  ^  _ 

You  always  strangely  stride  on  on  your  loug  legs. 
The  crane's  progeny,  you  walk  strangely  long-legged 

13.  E-ukshivvash  tenuyaga  ha'la-a  h41a     j.--|-  __jj._j_i 

A  young  woman  ijrom  Klamath  Marsh  is  swallowing,  swallowing. 

14.  Wika-tdlantko  tcha'Iish  pAwa  M     ^-i|--l|-^|-^|-. 

Short-faced  like  a  porcupine  that  fellow  is  eating. 

1 5.  Luelat  hu'nksh  hi't ;  yanta,  y anta     j.-~|^_|-i_|-i- 

Kill  ye  that  fellow  on  the  spot !  down  with  him,  down,  down  ! 

1 6.  Ka'utchish  gu'lo  sAmenaki'  wo'n  laki     _--i-| ^i-- 

When  the  female  wolf  has  devoured  the  elk-buck  she  cries  for  more. 

17.  Shunui-uya  shuaktcha i| ^j- 

I  feel  unwell  and  hence  am  sobbing. 
II. 


18.  LedshAntak  wiwakni'ka;  gaigaikanka     _-!.|_ -!.|-!--|~ --i-j-- 

They  whipped  a  telltale  ;  ho  is  now  sobbing. 

19.  Bl'iiasli  inut  hii  hlivash  tilankansha!     j.  ^\j.~^\j.~~\j.~ - 

The  root-basket,  they  say,  is  swinging  to  and  fro  on  Bi'ns  back. 

20.  L6-i  16yan  16yak,  16-i  16yau  loyak 

21.  E-ukshikni  tenuydash  hald,  halA-a     ^| i._|^-i|^-L_ 

A  maiden  of  the  Klamath  Lakes  is  swaUowing,  devouring. 

22.  Nigga  heiig  h^yo,  ui'gga  h^yo  h^we     _-|-i~-^||  —  \j- 

tumi  nigga,  tiimi  nfgga  j.~1_-||-i-|_~ 

NOTES. 

The  feelings  which  dictated  these  sarcastic  song-lines  are  those  of  derision,  satire 
and  crilicism.  The  majority  are  of  a  drastic,  some  even  of  a  (-rnde  and  veiy  offensive 
ch.iractev,  scourging  mercilessly  the  infirmities  observed  on  I'ellow-men.     Many  of  them 
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also  pas!>  as  [niberty  songs,  but  I  have  preferred  to  class  theSL'  uuder  tlie  headiiifX  «>{' 
songs  of  satire.     Some  are  sung  with  melodies,  others  ai'e  spoken  and  recited  only. 

I.  Satiric  songs  obtained  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect  from  Chief  Johnson,  Minnie 
Frobeu  and  others. 

189;  1.  .u'yank.  In  this  term  the  prefix  u-  gives  the  shai)e  in  which  the  tobacco 
was  given  away. 

189;  2.  Refers  to  somebody  going  to  the  Dalles  or  other  place  along  the  Columbia 
River.     Cf.  page  93,  Mte. 

189;  3.  lu  this  verse  there  are  four  particles  poiuthig  either  to  distance  or  to  eleva- 
tion (altitude):  tu'sh,  hu,  the  -u  suffixed  to  nen  (nen  hu)  and  to  tchflamna.  This  song- 
is  sung  by  a  woman,  who  hears  (nen)  for  the  first  time  of  this  assembling  of  geese; 
shesha  waiwash  stands  for  sh(§shash  waiwash,  or  sh^shatko  waiwash:  birds  called 
waiwash=geese. 

189;  5.  A  young  woman  is  the  object  of  this  song-liue. 

189;  6.  Woodpecker-scalps  of  shining  colors  are  still  in  use  for  ornamenting  vari- 
ous aitieles  of  dress,  implements,  &c.     u'hlutuina :  he  flaunts  it  and  parades  in  it. 

189;  7.  Ka  tal?  who  then?  who  after  all?  abbreviated  from  kanl  tala.  Dresses 
made  of  wal/atchka-sktus  passed  for  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  all  garments. 

190;  9.  This  is  sung  by  men  oidy. 

190;  Vo.  A  satire  on  feminine  voracity.  Sung  by  Klamath  women  from  Klamath 
Marsh.     Cf.  below,  190;  21. 

190;  12.  haktchdmpesh ;  -pesh  is  the  sufHx  ptchi  phonetically  altered,  the  word 
inlrodncing  a  comparison  of  the  "striding  one"  with  the  young  klitish=crane  in  the 
same  song.     A  sai'casm  on  a  long-legged  person  with  swinging  gait. 

190;  16.  Ivegularly  worded,  this  proverb  like  verse  would  read  as  follows:  Ka'- 
utchish  gii'lu  wo'n^lakiash  shamenakia. 

II.  Satiric  songs  obtained  in  the  Modoc  dialect  from  Toby  Riddle  and  J.  0.  D. 
Riddle. 

190;  18.  A  tatler  has  received  the  deserved  bodUy  punishment  for  his  gossip-tales. 
Of  the  tirst  word  no  giannnatic  analysis  could  be  obtained  in  either  tribe. 

190;  1!».  The  business  of  gathering  edible  roots  devolves  exclusively  on  women, 
but  here  an  old  man,  Bin,  who  still  lives  among  the  Modoc  at  Yaneks,  is  indulging  in 
this  useful  pastime.  That 's  where  the  point  of  the  satire  lies.  Hlivash  is  a  word 
unknown  to  the  Klamath  Lake  people  in  the  signification  of  "basket". 

190;  20.  Sung  by  the  national  deity  when  foiled  in  the  attempt  of  killing  five 
lynxes  by  throwing  stones  at  them;  rejjeated  from  the  shashapk616ash,  page  126,  3. 
Cf.  Xotc'. 

190;  21.  To  bo  found  in  anotlier  \ cision  among  the  Klamath  Lake  songs;  there  it 
refers  to  a  fcimale  living  on  Klamath  ^Marsh,  not  on  Klamath  Lake. 

190;  22.  This  tune  was  with  many  similar  ones  improvised  by  the  Modocs,  who 
\  isited  the  East  a  short  time  after  the  Modoc  war,  on  seeing  crowds  of  blacks  filling 
the  streets.  All  Indians  feel  at  first  a  peculiar  very  strong  aversion  against  the  Ethio- 
l)ian  race,  though  subsequently  they  often  become  friends  and  intermarry. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SONGS 


Obtained  in  the  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  Dialects. 


1.  K6-i  ak  a  na'pka  Ydmatkni  gatpam'n6ka 


Disastrous  times  we  had  when  the  Northern  Indi;iiis  iinived. 

2.  Na'nu  Avika=shitko  miikash  ha'ma     j-~-~\-l~ -~\±~ 

I  hear  the  owl's  cry  and  very  near  it  seems  to  be. 

3.  Mbu'shant  kalla  hamo'la,      j.^\j.^\-l  — 
shitchakta  ua'ts  kafla,             ^  _l  _  |_l  _ 
shiukuapkuka  na'ts  ka'la.     ;.  | ^  |  - 

In  the  morning  the  Earth  resounded. 
Incensed  at  us  was  the  Earth, 
For  to  kill  us  wanted  the  Earth. 

4.  Wakaptch  nen  hi'tksh  E-ukshi  ne'pka, 
nvi'  kam  hi'tksh  telu'ht. 

To  see  how  Klamath  Marsh  appears  trom  there, 
I  wish  to  look  down  on  it  I'rom  that  height. 

5.  KA-idshi  nu  kl'pash  nii  hih'na 

Dressed  in  poor  garments  I  stray  arouniL 

fi.  Tiiti^ash  nil  luHna     ^  -l  |  _  j.  |  -  -l  |  - 

I  am  going  astray  while  dreaming. 

7.  Kapkdblandaks !  5'kst  a  tkal^ga  nd^wa     ~^\-  -^\~  -s 

Be  silent!  her  body  arises  from  the  dead  to  scream! 

8.  Mu'iii  nil  laki  gi,  kA-i  k4nam  sbl(^kish  ;         ^  ^ |  i.  - 1^  _  || 
k6-id8ha  ne-ulz6ga  kai'hv  tilangddsha.  j.  _  _  |  _i  _  |  -i  ^  || 

1  am  a  potent  chief,  nobody  controls  me; 
The  mischief-doing  world  I  upset. 

9.  "Kafla  nvL  shulgmoke'dsha",            ^-^|-i-_|-i_ 
ke'nta  kaflatat  tgi'kglan  shufna.       _^-i|~_-i| '.\~ 

"I  take  the  Earth  up  in  my  arms  and  with  it  whirl  around  in  a  dance" ; 
On  this  soil  I  am  standing  and  singing  [the  above  words]. 
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10.  Aishisli  kai  nu  sha-ulo'la,         --|-  —  -|-- 
ynhan^sh  kai  nu  sha-ulo'la.    __|-i_|-L-  —  |j.«- 

I  Afshish  I  shall  braodish,  I  shall  brandish  my  hnf;e  sword. 

11.  Afshishash  hiln  gdldshui,  .i  ^  _  [  >,  .i  ^ 
h(i'  mish  hii'  shnekshitudpka.      -^  —  |_„^j.|_ 

Go  to  meet  Aishish ;  he  ■will  save  you. 

12.  Tldsh  hun  liulekdn  tchidlash  shakat,ch6ala ! 

Halloo!  let  us  fonu  a  circle  and  screen  the  salmon  against  sun-heati 

13.  Blilidshi'ga  sh^polamna    j. \-l- 

They  carry  long-necked  ducks  on  their  back^. 

14.  Kaukdtsi  Yaina  wo'n  a  shu-u'dshant  i!     -i~_|-i-|j--|-i_|^- 

Follow  up  the  elk  and  chase  him  upon  Kauk^tsi  Mountain  ! 

NOTES. 

The  first  eight  songs  are  worded  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect,  the  third  is  of  a 
mythic  character.  Songs  7-12  are  worded  in  Modoc;  8  and  9  are  K'mukdmtchiksh 
songs.  A  few  songs  or  fragments  of  such,  which  would  come  nearest  to  what  we 
call  nursery  or  Mother  Goose's  songs,  will  be  found  in  the  Myth  of  the  Bear  and  the 
Antelope:  120,  11.  12.  13.  121,  9.  17.  122,  12.  13. 

192;  1.  This  song  is  sung  by  women  only,  and  seems  to  point  to  an  ancient  inva- 
sion of  the  country  by  tribes  from  the  North  or  from  Columbia  River. 

192 ;  2.  The  owl's  cry  is  of  fatal  augury. 

192;  3.  Girls'  song.  When  at  sunrise  a  haze  or  fog  extends  over  the  country,  this 
is  sup])osed  to  be  a  sign  of  the  Earth's  wrath  against  men. 

192;  5.  ki'pash  is  no,  word  at  all,  but  seems  to  stand  for  gitko=ptchi. 

192;  7.  The  Indians  were  reticent  about  the  meaning  of  this  song,  and  hence  1 
presumed  that  o'k  was  intended  to  mean  some  deceased  person,  since  these  are  spoken 
of  as  hii'k,  he,  she.  Then  the  sense  would  be:  "Be  silent!  that  dead  squaw  is  arising 
to  sing  a  loud  song."  One  Indian  informed  me  that  o'ksta  meant  a  squaw,  and  pro- 
nounced it  o'ksht  (hunkisht?).     Cf.  Note  to  35,  8  and  page  130,  second  Note. 

192;  8.  These  trochaic  verses  are  called  the  K'muktimtchiksh-song,  and  a  variaui, 
tn^lam,  exists  for  kdnam.  The  alliteration  of  the  k's  and  u's  is  very  conspicuous. 
The  meaning  was  given  as  follows:  "I  the  omnipotent  and  unseen  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse will  chastise  and  turn  it  over  for  the  manifold  crimes  committed  in  it  by  Indians 
and  men  of  other  races." 

192;  9.  This  is  another  K'miikamtch-song,  in  which  he  menaces  to  destroy  the 
world  for  its  misdoings.  I  have  put  the  first  line  in  quotation  marks,  because  it  forms 
the  words  or  text  of  the  song.  The  first  line  is  sung  about  a  dozen  times  before  the 
second  is  sung  once. 

193;  10.  Christian  song,  referring  to  the  day  of  last  judgment.     Aishish,  who  is 
a  deity  representing  the  jjowers  of  nature  with  animal  attributes,  has  been  in  the 
mind  of  some  Modocs  identified  with  Jesus. 
13 
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193;  11.  Song  of  Chiistian  origin,  in  which  Aishiish  is  also  identified  with  Jesus 
for  no  other  reason  than  a  fancied  similarity  of  names. 

193;  12.  When  of  a  party  of  fisliing  gills  one  catches  a  salmon  or  other  large  fish, 
all  the  others  quit  their  lines,  arrive  on  the  spot,  roast  the  fish  while  singing  these 
words  and  eat  it  up. 

193;  13.  This  song  is  common  to  Modocs  and  Klamath  Lakes  and  is  descriptive 
of  children  amusing  themselves  with  ducks.    Pretty  melody. 


TUNES  AND  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS. 
WAR  WHOOPS. 

w^aha  wea  w^yaha,  kawe'ha  kaweiha,  kawe'ha 
ka'  ka'  ka',  w^ha  wea  w^yaha 

3  n6ke  n6ke  n6ke 

howiena'  howiena',  tch^lam  tchalam  wiena  wieiia 
howiena'  howiena',  tcMlam  etc. 
6  hi  ellov/i  hi  ellova  hi  ellova 

nkeiha  nxeiha,  n^eiya,  nkeiya n;^e-u. 

a'-oho  a'-oho  e-oh6 i-ihi,  i-ihi-I,  i-uhu 

HUMMING  TUNES. 

9  diainaini  dianandna,  diatainia  diatanana 

tananani  nannanani,  taninanani  tanni  nauiuanani 

taininni  taninanna,  tainaina  taiiinaini,  tananana 
12  tani  tayanani  tani  na'nSnani 

nanat^  t^annana  nanatd  nanat^ana  iiatt'ana 

kanenat^na  nenankaiK^na  tenant'nate 
15  iiianaindn  kianaindn,  kianainia  nainan  iiainian 

kalena  tend,  kalena  teiui,  kalena  tena 

nawetana  nawetiya,  iiavvetana  nawetfa 
18  liggaiha  liggaiha,  ha'hai  liggaiha, 
e  bi  tchi'iima,  liggaiha  liggaiha. 

widshiggaya  hi'a,  widshiggaya  hl'a 
21       ha'  ho  widshiggaya  ho;  ha'  ho  ha'  ho,  widshiggaya  ho. 

yuhili'  yuhah"  gdya,  yuliilt'  yuhall'  gdya 
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ta'-indnnSn  nii'-inndnnan,  ta'-inndnnan  nii'-inndnnan 
ta  nanicinai  ndniana,  t&  nanianai  ndniana 
walwildga  palpil(^ga,  walwildga  palpil^ga 
palpilega  palpilega,  pdlpilega  etc. 


DANCING  TUNES. 

A.  Tunes  heard  during  Puherty-Dances 

ho'-wina  we'na  tcbdlam  tchdlam  wdna 

liha  u-ai  hai  hai  h^vglali,  g 

hdhai  u-ai  hehai  h^vglali. 
witcha  keiina,  witcha  kdna  keno',  wi'tcha  kenna  ken6 
nil  k6no  kgno  k^no,  n'o  kgno  u'o  kgno  keno  9 

B.  Tunes  adopted  from  Shasti  Indians. 

hiii'no  ho  hotino  M-li  huino  hu'tnino  kil'ino  ho-o 

wfnna  hadina  hawina,  hd-ina  a-a,  hdwina  nd-iua 

t6yo  winno  hoyo  wfnna  n6,  weyawinna  n6,  heyowinnd  12 

ho  owi'uno  heyanlia  kina  ho-owfnna  heya'nlia  kena 

he-iinnowinnd,  innatd  lowinna,  he-eanno  wfnna 

hewii'  iwinnana  6  wi'nna  6ho  hiina  winna  6ho  I5 

hjinnandwiya  nd-uya  ndyua  hiinnand-uya  o-uya 

hcwa  enna  hd-au  wennda  hd-aunnd  heyawenn^ 

ha  wenno  hahiy6  wenn6  wenn6  ha  wenna,  awen6  hewo  Ig 

h6  ninu  hend  hen6  inu'  ho-inii  h6nin6-u  henil' 

C.  Dance  and  war  tunes  adopted  from  Snake  Indians. 

hdwinna  haii-inna  no',  i'nna  hawfnna  hdwinna  no' 

hd-a  wenne,  a  hda,  heahe,  hda  wenne  21 

hawea'  wenna,  haii-d,  hawennd  e'nna,  hawd 

1).  Dancing  tune  heard  from  Warm  Spring  Indians. 
kanf  luya    uya  tasf  wene  nasi 
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E.  Modoc  dancing  tunes. 

heo  ht'o  h^o  lieo,  h^o  heo  h^o  lieo 
haudidusa  haudidiisa  haudldusii  haudidusa 
3  Stan  Stan  stdni  assi  st^ni  assi 
hoy6-inna  hoy6-inna, 

hoy6  winna  hoy6  wiuna,  hoy6  winna'-a'. 
6  baw6nen-i'  hawennenaha,  haw6nn6ndha  havvenen-i' 
iwop  tcharle  k6mtuho' 

TUNES  HEARD  AT  FUNERALS. 

kdlakennu  kdlakennu  kelakennu  kt^lakenu kelaya-a 

9  lahalia  l^liaha  Idhaha  lahaha 

liihihi yuyaya  yuyaya hiliihi 

h^ya  heiia  h^ya  heiia  h^ya  heua 

NOTES. 

194;  1-8.  These  whoops  aud  tunes  were  sung  by  Modoc  warriors  wheu  ou  the 
war-path,  ur  after  their  return  in  remembrance  of  their  exploits.  The  whoops  were 
chanted  and  howled  while  goiug-  round  in  a  circle  for  one  to  two  hours;  even  now 
they  are  heard  on  solemn  occasions.  This  nnifortn  performance  was,  however,  inter- 
rupted sometimes  by  feigned  attacks  on  a  supposed  hostile  force  lying  in  ambnsh  or 
marching  past.     A  scalp-dance  tune,  beginning  with  nkeiha,  is  added,  also  battle  cries. 

194;  2.  Tlie  kit'  kii'  kii'  refrain  serves  as  an  incidental  interruption  of  the  weaha- 
and  other  whoops.  They  jtronounce  it  almost  voicelessly  by  tapping  their  hands  npon 
the  blown-uj)  month  or  cheeks  in  a  quick  measure. 

194;  3.  The  noke  noke  is  sung  either  as  an  introduction  to  the  howieua'-whoop,  or 
as  a  conclnsion  to  it.  It  is  i^ronounced  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  ka'  kii',  and  often 
accentuated  noke'. 

194 ;  7.  This  scalp-dance  tune  is  one  of  the  many  heard  at  these  dances  during  the 
earlier  Modoc  wars.  A  peeled  tree,  sometimes  twenty  feet  high,  was  planted  into  the 
ground,  otter  and  rabbit  skins  fastened  on  or  near  the  top,  and  below  them  the  scalps 
of  the  enemies  killed  in  battle.  Forming  a  wide  ring  around  this  pole  (walash)  the 
tribe  danced,  stood  or  sat  on  the  ground,  looking  sometimes  at  solitary  dancers,  moving 
and  yelling  (yii'lca)  around  the  pole,  or  at  others,  who  tried  to  shake  it,  or  at  fleet 
horses  introducetl  to  run  inside  of  the  ling.  Circular  dances  are  of  course  performed 
by  joining  hands. 

194;  8.  These  are  the  war-whoops  alluded  to  in  23,  15.  Cf.  ii  oho  u'tcliua  in 
Dictionary. 

194;  9  etc.  1  include  under  the  heading  "Inimming  tunes"  lively  tunes  of  short, 
ever  returning  periods  of  words  whose  signification  is  generally  obliterated.  Some 
of  them   mav  include  archaic  words  and  forms  no  longer  understood  by  the  present 
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genenitioii,  while  otbers  contaiu  words  of  the  language  actuallj'  in  use  but  ground  down 
or  defaced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  unintelligible.  The  variations  in  which 
these  songs  are  sung  are  infinite  in  number,  since  they  are  fancifully  produced  at  the  will 
of  the  singer.  I  thought  it  sufficient  to  give  a  few  of  these  variations  only,  and  took 
care  to  mark  the  higher  pitch  of  the  voice,  a  sort  of  musical  arsis,  by  the  accentuation. 
The  majority  of  them  form  an  accompaniment  to  the  motions  made  while  gambling. 

194;  9-17  were  obtained  from  a  young  Indian,  Prank,  li\ing  on  the  Williamson 
Kiver.    Cf.  page  91,  second  ]S''ote. 

194;  10.  kalena  tena  is  rendered  by:  "ye  are  all  dead  at  once'';  which  means:  all 
of  you  have  lost  in  the  game. 

194 ;  18-195 ;  4.  Playing  tunes  sung  by  Modoc  and  Klamath  Lake  Indians  when 
sitting  at  a  .spelshna  or  other  game,  also  wliile  musing,  travelling  or  working;  given  by 
Jeff.  0.  D.  Kiddle.  The  person  who  deals  the  sticks  in  the  spelshna-game  is  tlie  one 
who  sings  the  tune. 

194 ;  18  and  19.  L'O  and  21.  22.  Melodious  tunes  sung  by  Modocs  and  recently 
introduced  among  these  Indians. 

195 ;  2.  3.  These  are  among  the  most  frequent  tunes  hummed  while  playing  the 
s])elshna-game.    Like  3  and  4,  1  and  2  are  often  sung  alternately. 

195;  3.  4.  These  words  are  made  up  from  the  terms  by  which  butterflies  are  called: 
walwilegash,  yapalpul^ash. 

A.  These  dance-tunes,  195;  o-9,  are  in  use  among  the  lilamath  Lake  people  and 
were  obtained  from  Minnie  Froben.  The  first  of  them  sounds  almost  like  194 ;  4.  5. 
Little  bells  are  often  rung  while  dances  are  iierformed  and  dance-tunes  are  sung. 
Women  and  girls  of  the  Modoc  tribe  end  their  songs  with  a  ]>rotracted  T  u,  while  the 
men  haliitually  conclude  them  with  a  loud  u-o'liu. 

B  and  D.  Obtained  from  Dave  Hill;  sung  among  the  Klamath  Lake  people. 

C.  Given  by  Long  John's  Ben.  They  begin  with  the  sound  h-,  like  the  majority 
of  1  he  Shasti  tunes. 

E.  All  obtained  from  Jeff.  G.  D.  Riddle. 

196;  1.  Repeated  indefinitely,  as  soon  as  dancing  assumes  a  quicker  measme. 
Compaie  with  it  the  song  of  the  skunk  162 ;  7,  that  of  the  quiver,  163 ;  8,  and  Notes. 

196;  3.  stAnij/wYZ,  seems  to  allude  to  the  formation  of  a  ring  for  dancing.  Cf.  st^i 
hashampka  23,  12.  and  what  is  said  of  196;  7. 

196;  4. .").  The  last  group  in  this  tune,  hoy6  winna'-a',  serves  sometimes  as  a  refrain, 
sometimes  as  a  stop. 

196 ;  7.  Of  foreign  introduction,  as  shown  by  the  sound  r.  Sung  in  alternation 
with  Stan,  stan  196;  3  and  said  to  come  from  Warm  vSpring  Indians.  196;  2  sounds 
very  much  like:  "how  do  you  do,  su'?" 

196;  8.  Probably  contains  the  words:  k'lekd  a  hu,  "he,  she  is  dead";  kekiy^-a 
serves  as  a  refrain,  sometimes  as  a  stop. 

196;  9.  The  day  before  the  funeral  of  Piikish,  mentioned  in  Doctor  John's  trial,  I 
heard  his  aged  mother  sing  this  tune.  Other  mourners  in  the  funeral  tent  sang  what 
is  contained  in  196 ;  8. 10. 

196;  10.  Funeral  tune  heard  from  Snake  Indians  at  YAneks,  on  Klamath  reserva- 
tion. They  join  hands  and  sing  this  melancholy  tune  for  hours;  the  higher  the  deceased 
stood  in  his  tribe,  the  longer  lasts  the  wailing. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  structure  of  American  languages,  and  on  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  their  study,  will,  I  presume,  be  acceptable  to  the 
studious  at  a  time  when  the  first  grammar  of  the  Klamath  language  ever 
composed  is  presented  to  them. 

Students  entering  into  the  vast  domain  of  American  languages  find 
themselves  puzzled  and  bewildered  by  many  facts  and  peculiarities  which 
never  occurred  to  them  during  their  study  of  the  classic  tongues  in  which 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  delivered  their  orations.  Like  other  illiterate 
languages,  those  of  America  bear  within  tliemselves  phenomena  which 
appear  to  us  as  strange  peculiarities  and  mysterious  fencies,  but  also  pre- 
sent a  grand  and  fascinating  aspect  like  any  product  of  nature  undefiled 
and  unaltered  by  the  artifice  of  man. 

Superficial  minds  are  easily  repelled  by  the  oddities  of  Indian  sounds, 
some  of  which  are  croaking  or  strongly  nasalizing,  partly  faucal  or  otlier- 
wise  unpronounceable,  and  disagreeing  in  their  phonetic  rules  and  pecu- 
liarities from  all  their  formeV  notions  of  language.  But  the  educated,  who 
at  once  perceive  that  they  have  to  deal  with  a  problem  of  natural  science, 
readily  comprehend  that  these  freaks  of  human  speech  are  worth  a  pene- 
trating study.  The  phonetic  side  of  an  Indian  language,  in  fact  of  any 
language  whatever,  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  acquired  from  books,  and 
what  I  offer  below  under  "Pronunciation",  "Mode  of  utterance",  in  the 
phonologic  section  of  the  Grammar,  should  be  considered  as  only  an 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  real  utterance  of  this  upland  language. 
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More  diversity  may  be  discovered  in  the  morphologic  structure  than 
in  the  phonetics  of  the  languages  of  America.  This  variety  is  so  bewilder- 
ing, so  disagreeing  with  our  old-time  notions  of  language,  that  the  classify- 
ing tendency  of  our  age  has  endeavored  to  simplify  this  apparent  chaos  by 
imagining  a  general  category  under  which  all  American  languages  could 
be  classed.  Fr.  Lieber  styled  them  holophrastic;  Du  Ponceau  called  them 
incorporating,  but  applied  this  characteristic  only  to  those  languages  of 
America  the  verbal  inflection  of  which  he  was  able  to  investigate.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  general  characteristic  can  be  applied  to  them  that  would 
clearly  distinguish  them  from  many  other  tongues  spoken  in  both  hemi- 
spheres; like  these,  they  are  all  agglutinative,  many  of  them  polysynthetic, 
though  in  very  different  degrees;  their  transitive  verb  is  governed  by  its 
object,  the  intransitive  by  its  subject;  the  distinction  between  noun  and 
verb  is  morphologicalh'  but  an  imperfect  one,  though  this  imperfect  dis- 
tinction varies  in  degrees  between  the  various  linguistic  families.  Many 
American  tongues  do  not  possess  any  form  for  the  plural  in  nouns,  while 
others  liave  one  regular  phiral  ending  or  a  variety  of  such,  or  a  distributive 
form  answering  to  some  extent  to  a  plural.  Some  languages  have  no  ad- 
jectives, strictly  considered,  but  use  participial  forms  instead ;  others  possess 
real  adjectives,  and  to  form  their  plural  reduplicate  the  latter  part  of  the 
term.  Synthesis  is  carried  to  an  extreme  wherever  the  verbal  inflection 
is  no  longer  the  vehicle  of  purely  relational  categories,  but  associates  with 
them  material  ideas  as  those  of  beginning,  continuation,  distance  and  prox- 
imity of  the  object  spoken  of,  negation,  desire,  approximation,  and  others 
which  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  sphere  of  verbal  inflection.  The  verb 
with  its  incorporated  subject-  and  object-pronoun  then  becomes  a  whole 
sentence,  and  its  derivational  affixes  often  accumulate  in  a  degree  which  is 
quite  perplexing.  Other  languages  run  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  of  analytic  development.  They  sej)arate  the  pronouns  from  the  verb 
governing  them,  possess  only  two  tenses,  but  very  few  modes  and  voices, 
express  by  separate  terms  what  other  languages  indicate  by  derivation,  and 
reject  the  apparent  luxury  of  nominal  cases,  of  the  dual  and  of  the  various 
forms  for  the  plural. 

The  diversity  of  American  languages  shows  itself  in  their  syntax  not 
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less  tlian  in  their  morphology.  Generally  the  structure  of  a  sentence  is 
simple,  being  based  only  on  the  coordinative  and  adversative  principle.  But 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  the  relative  pronoun,  or  an  inadequate  supply  of 
conjunctions,  as  in  the  dialects  of  the  Mask6ki  family,  verbals  are  necessary 
to  supplant  them.  This  produces  encapsulated  sentences,  which,  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  verbal,  soon  become  tiresome  through  monotony, 
and  diminish  the  perspicuity  and  comprehensibility  of  the  spoken  word. 

A  continued  study  of  the  Klamath  language  has  convinced  me  that  it 
occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  extremes  of  synthetic  and  analytic 
structure  just  referred  to,  but  that,  nevertheless,  it  shows  very  plainly  all 
the  characteristics  of  agglutinative  tongues.  The  distinction  between  the 
noun  and  the  verb  is  made  pretty  clear,  although  most  .substantives  can  be 
considered  as  noniina  verhalia;  the  \erb  is  not  overloaded  with  forms  point- 
ing to  material  ideas,  neither  with  tenses,  modes,  nor  voices,  and  possesses  no 
real  personal  conjugation.  As  to  derivation,  Klamath  is  undoubtedly  poly- 
synthetic  in  its  affixes,  the  suffixes  preponderating  largely  over  the  prefixes, 
and  difi"ering  from  them  in  their  functions.  Outside  of  Klamath  and  the 
dialects  of  the  Dakota  stock,  but  few  languages  have  been  discovered  in 
which  the  prefix  indicates  the  exterior  form  of  the  verbal  subject  or  object, 
or  even  the  quality  of  the  verbal  action.  Reduplication  for  inflectional 
purposes  is  as  well  developed  here  as  it  is  in  Pima  and  Selish  and  forms 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  language.  As  to  its  syntax,  Kla- 
math may  be  called  analytic;  a  profusion  of  conjunctions  relieve  it  of  the 
too  frequent  use  of  participial  and  similar  constructions,  as  does  also  the 
relative  pronoun  kat,  and  the  use  of  the  substantive  verb  ffi  simplifies  the 
verbal  inflection  to  a  great  extent. 

These  and  other  characteristics  impart  to  the  language  of  the  Md- 
klaks  a  well-defined  type,  and  approach  it  to  some  of  the  tongues  of 
modern  Europe,  in  which  analysis  has  not  preponderated  over  synthesis. 
An  attentive  study  of  the  numerous  texts  obtained  from  the  Indians,  paired 
with  constant  comparison  of  Klamath  structure  with  the  structure  of  many 
foreign  and  American  languages,  could  alone  furnish  a  solid  basis  for 
establishing  the  grammatic  rules  of  this  upland  tongue.  The  rhythmic, 
stately,  and  energetic  tenor  of  its  periods,  especially  those  of  the  larger 
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mythologic  pieces,  will  please  every  student  who  has  ever  lent  his  attentive 
ear  to  the  well-poised  periods  of  Roman  historians,  and  will  even  evoke 
comparison  with  them,  not  as  to  their  contents,  but  as  to  the  flow  of  the 
well-constructed  sentences,  which  appear  in  these  narratives. 


Oral  language  is  formed  of  voiced  and  audible  units  of  thought,  called 
words,  which  consist  of  sounds  grouped  together  and  possess  definite  and 
conventional  meanings.  To  be  understood  by  the  tribe,  people,  or  race 
which  converses  in  it,  a  language  must  necessarily  follow  certain  laws, 
which  are  partly  of  a  logical,  partly  of  a  conventional  nature. 

The  scope  of  a  scientific  grammar  therefore  consists  in  presenting  these 
laws:  (1)  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  the  present  status,  or  some  given 
historic  stage  of  the  language,  in  a  systematic  form;  (2)  to  deduce  these 
laws  from  the  previous  historic  status  of  that  language,  and  from  its  cog- 
nate dialects,  as  well  as  from  the  comparative  stud}'  of  other  tongues,  viz., 
from  the  science  of  linguistics. 

Not  only  does  every  language  possess  a  stock  of  words  and  idioms 
peculiar  to  itself,  but  also  a  peculiar  character  in  its  phonetic  rules,  pro- 
nunciation, and  mode  of  thought,  which  impresses  itself  upon  the  senses 
and  memory  even  of  persons  who  have  never  become  familiar  with  the 
language,  and  prompts  them  to  distinguish  it  readily  from  other  tongues. 
The  causes  to  which  every  language  owes  its  peculiar  stamp  are  the  om- 
nipotent climatic  influences  of  the  country  which  the  forefathers  of  the 
people  have  inhabited,  and  also,  wherever  migrations  have  occurred,  of 
the  country  presently  occupied  by  it. 

Grammars  are  usually  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  laws  or  rules, 
restrained  by  an  equally  large  array  of  exceptions.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  only  apparent  and  not  real  exceptions;  when  they  are  real,  they  gen- 
erally show  that  conflicting  phonetic  laws  have  been  at  work,  or  that  the 
principle  of  grammatic  analogy  or  some  other  conventional  element  has 
prevailed  over  the  logical  formative  principle  of  language.  Had  all  lan- 
guages been  evolved  through  the  logical  principle  alone,  grammar  would 
contain  rules  only  and  no  exceptions.     More  real  and  perspicuoun  regu- 
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larity  cau  ]iowe\  ei'  be  claimed  for  the  laro^e  majority  of  American  languages 
than  for  those  of  the  Indo-European  family,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
former  are  of  the  agglutinative  type,  while  the  latter  are  built  up  after  the 
principles  of  the  inflective  tongues.  This  distinction  is  founded  upon  the 
difference  in  degi-ee,  by  which  the  fusion  of  the  affixes  to  the  radix  has 
taken  place  in  the  earlier  stages  of  linguistic  evolution;  a  fusion  which  has 
been  much  less  energetic  in  agglutinative  languages,  as  the  name  itself  of 
these  latter  purports. 

A  "Grammar  of  the  Klamath  or  Mdklaks  language  of  Southwestern 
Oregon"  must  hence  be  defined  as  a  scientific  or  systematic  exposition  of 
the  natural  laws  which  have  been  active  in  forming  and  evolving  the  above 
Western  American  language,  in  its  whole  as  well  as  in  its  two  dialects,  that 
of  the  Klamath  Lake  and  that  of  the  Modoc  people. 

The  subject  matter  I  divide  as  follows: 

The  first  and  fundamental  part  treats  of  the  Phonology ;  it  enumerates 
the  sounds  composing  its  phonetic  material  and  expounds  the  laws  presiding 
over  the  composition  and  alteration  of  the  sounds. 

The  second  part  treats  of  the  Morpliology ;  it  enters  into  a  statement  of 
the  laws,  logical  and  conventional,  observed  in  the  inflection  and  deriva- 
tion of  words,  and  of  the  application  of  the  phonetic  laws  to  these  elements 
of  speech. 

The  third  part  deals  with  the  Syntax;  it  defines  the  laws  according  to 
which  words  are  arrayed  into  sentences  or  units  of  speech;  it  also  explains 
the  relations  of  words  among  themselves  and  to  the  sentence,  and  of  one 
sentence  to  another. 

The  abbre^^ations  of  the  Grammar  are  those  indicated  on  the  first 
pages  of  both  dictionaries. 
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PHONOLOGY. 

The  sounds  or  phonetic  elements  of  language  are  either  vowels  or 
consonants  or  clicks.  The  former  two  are  uttered  by  expiration  of  air 
through  the  vocal  tube.  The  voivels  or  voiced  breaths  are  either  simple  or 
compound.  Compound  vowels  may  either  combine  by  passing  into  diph- 
thongs or  triphthongs,  or  when  coalescing  into  one  vocalic  sound,  become 
softened  vowels,  "Umlaute."  Consonants  are  sounds  uttered  without  voice ; 
they  are  either  checks,  momentaneous  sounds,  or  breaths,  sounds  of  dura- 
tion. Clicks,  or  sounds  produced  by  inspiration  of  air,  do  not  occur  in  the 
Klamath  language  as  parts  of  words,  though  they  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced in  the  form  of  interjections.  Cf.  o,  o'  in  Dictionary  and  Note  to 
194;  2. 

VOWELS. 

The  five  simple  vowels  of  the  Klamath  language  given  in  the  order  as 
they  increase  in  pitch  of  voice,  are :  u,  o,  a,  e,  i ;  each  of  them  can  be  pro- 
nounced short  and  long,  and  this  makes  up  in  all  ten  vowels.  Only  three 
of  them,  however,  are  primary  vowels  when  pronounced  short:  the  guttural 
vowel  a,  the  palatal  vowel  i,  and  the  labial  vowel  u.  They  are  called 
primary  vowels  because  the  large  majority  of  the  radical  syllables  in  Kla- 
math contain  one  of  them,  which  may  also  be  said  of  a  lai'ge  number  of 
affixes.  When  pronounced  long,  the  five  simple  vowels  are  often  the 
product  of  synizesis  or  other  sort  of  vocalic  coalescence.  In  pitch,  o 
stands  between  a  and  u,  e  between  a  and  i ;  a  rapid  pronunciation  of  au 
and  ai  has  produced  o  and  e,  as  we  observe  it  also  in  French. 

The  softened  vowels  or  ^'■Umlaute"  are  ii,  6,  a,  as  in  German,  and  can 
be  pronounced  short  and  long.  They  originated  through  a  coalescence  of 
different  vocalic  components  into  one  sound,  as  can  be  shown  in  many, 
though  not  in  all,  instances.  Oidy  one  of  them,  a,  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  is  observed  to  alternate  constantly  with  e,  both  being  a  product 
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of  a+i:  a-i,  ai,  a  or  e.     Concerning  the  occurrence  of  o  and  ii,  cf  below: 
Frequency  of  Sounds. 

Nasalizing  of  the  vowels,  as  in  the  French  an,  in,  un,  is  unknown  in 
pure  Klamath  speech,  althougli  consonants  arc  frecjuently  nasalized.  At 
times  it  occurs,  however,  in  the  conversational  form  of  Klamath  speech. 
Where  words  from  other  Indian  languages  are  quoted  for  comparison  in 
this  volume,  the  nasal  utterance  of  their  vowels  is  indicated  by  n  superior, 
as:  u"  ii"  o"  o°  a°  ii"  e°  i°. 

The  dee2),  obscure,  hollow  pronunciation  of  the  simple  and  softened 
vowels  should  be  sharply  distinguished  in  this  and  in  other  languages  from 
the  clear,  high-pitched,  or  ringing  utterance  of  the  same  sounds.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  opening  the  glottis  to  a  wider  passage  of  the  voice  than  for  tlie 
clear  pronunciation,  and  is  as  common  in  Klamath  as  it  is  in  English  unac- 
cented syllables,  or  in  syllables  closing  in  consonants;  compare:  a  iu  father 
(clear  pron.)  and  in  water  (deep),  i  in  marine  and  in  Jill,  u  in  shoe  and  in 
lung.  To  call  these  deep  vowels  short  will  do  for  English  onh-,  where 
these  sounds  usually  are  met  with  in  syllables  brief  in  quantity.  But  it 
would  be  a  misnomer  in  the  terminology  of  other  languages,  for  they  can 
be  protracted  to  any  length  as  well  as  the  clear-sounded  vowels.  With  ii 
and  o  this  distinction  cannot  be  made;  a  deep  utterance  of  the  other  vowels 
was  marked  in  this  volume  by  circumflex ing  them.  The  vowel  a  (in  fall, 
tall)  coincides  with  6,  and  6  was  hence  omitted.  The  spontaneous  or  primi- 
tive vowel,  "Urvocal",  was  given  the  letter  e  instead  of  e  (the  deep  e). 
Thus  I  use  the  circumflex  only  on  a,  i,  u  (a,  i,  u);  it  may  be  used  also 
on  the  softened  vowel  ii.     Examples: 

tapini  second  to,  subsequent. 
shti'lta  to  announce,  report. 
bvi'nua,  pu'nua  to  drinl: 

To  obtain  a  full  insight  into  the  phonetic  character  of  Indian  lan- 
guages, the  difference  between  the  clear  and  the  deep  pronunciation  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of;  i  and  u  are  generally  sounded  deep  in  final  syl- 
lables followed  by  one  or  more  consonants.  Cf  Alternation  of  Sounds, 
(Quantity,  and  Introduction  to  Texts,  p.  \). 
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The  genesis  and  mutual  relations  of  the  vowels  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  table:                   _  _  _ 

a  S,  11  un 

a  a  i  1  u  H 


o  o 

oi=:o 

DIPHTHONGS. 

The  vowels  i  and  u  placed  before  or  after  a  vowel  and  pronounced  in 
one  and  the  same  effort  of  the  vocal  organs,  form  diphthongs.  In  a  true 
diphthong  the  position  of  the  organ  necessarily  changes  when  passing  from 
one  component  to  the  other,  and  when  it  stands  at  the  commencement  or 
in  the  midst  of  a  word,  the  i-  and  u-  component  assumes  the  consonantic 
nature  of  y  and  w.  The  word-accent  may  rest  either  on  the  first  or  second 
vocalic  component,  and  when  the  two  are  pronounced  separately  the  com- 
bination changes  from  a  true  to  an  adulterine  diphthong. 

Thus,  Klamath  possesses  a  series  of  diphthongs  which  can  be  uttered 
in  two  different  ways: 

(a)  as  dissyllables  or  adulterine  diphthongs,  with  hiatus  intervening. 
This  pronunciation  bears  an  archaic  type  and  can  be  best  observed  in  the 
Spanish  language.     Ex.:  i^pA-uthh  poison 

(b)  as  monosyllables  or  true  dipi)thongs.     Ex.:  spautish. 

In  a  limited  number  of  terms  diphthongs  always  remain  adulterine, 
and  sometimes  insert  even  an  h  between  the  two  components:  kne-udshi 
outside  bark  of  tree;  sharia-uli,  shana-uli,  and  shandhoH  to  desire;  muimiiya 
and  muhimuya  to  shiver.  A  few  other  terms  are  constantly  pronounced 
with  the  genuine  or  true  diphthong,  as  stainaksh  heel,  while  the  large 
majority  mav  be  pronounced  in  both  ways:  ktu-i,  ktai  stone,  kii-idshi, 
kuidshi  mischievous.  The  simple  hyphen,  e-i,  a-u,  etc.,  was  used  instead  of 
the  usual  mark  of  diaeresis  (ei,  aii)  to  mark  the  hiatus  in  adulterine  diph- 
thongs. In  some  grammatic  forms  of  the  language  the  two  parts  of  a  diph- 
thong become  separated  from  each  other,  a  fact  which  will  be  observed 
especially  in  the  study  of  distributive  reduplication. 
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The  series  of  diphthongs  is  as  follows: 
ui,  f)i,  ai,  ei ;  in  wnting  they  often  appear  as  u  j,  oy,  ay,  ey. 
iu,  io,  ia,  ie ;  appear  more  frequently  as  yu,  yo,  ya,  ye. 
ail  or  aw,  eu  or  ew;  ou  coincides  with  an,  aw. 
uo,  ui,  ua,  ue;  appear  more  frequently  as  wo,  wi,  wa,  we. 
ai  (in  stiiila,  stii'-ila  to  collect). 
iii  (in  tchiiitchuili  sorrel). 

Triphthongs  are  not  frequent,  since  Klamath  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
accumulate  consonants  than  vowels.  Ex.:  shuiu;^a  to  drive  out  0/ shuu  ush 
am/linf/  line,  weweshaltko  having  offspring,  gdwa,  t;^ewaga,  tchiiyunk,  aggaya, 
tchuaish,  wiii'ta,  etc.  Some  of  these  terms  contain  adulterine  groups  which 
cannot  properly  be  called  triphthongs. 

CONSONANTS. 

Consonants  are  divided  in  two  classes:  checks,  or  mute,  explosive 
consonants ;  and  breaths,  semivowels  or  fricative  consonants. 

MUTE    CONSONANTS. 

Their  full  list  is  as  follows: 

Gutturals:  k,  g,  x  Dentals:  t,  d 

Palatals:  tch,  dsh  Labials:  p,  b 

Linguals:  k,  g 

Here  the  surd  sounds  are  placed  first;  follow  the  sonant  checks  or 
"^mecUoe'"  nmtes,  then  the  aspirate  class,  represented  by  one  sound  onl}^  {yj). 
The  surd  checks  or  '^temtes"  are  equal  in  number,  though  more  used  than 
the  sonant  checks.  As  for  the  series  of  the  aspirates,  the  two  dental  aspi- 
rates of  English  (Anglo-Saxon  {>  and  d)  and  the  labial  aspirate  f  are  want- 
ing here,  and  are  rather  scai-ce  also  in  the  other  American  languages.* 

The  two  lingual  sounds  are  k  and  g.  The  former  is  produced  by 
resting  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  middle  or  fore  palate,  by  bending 
it  either  back  or  forward  when  in  that  position  and  then  trying  to  pronounce 
k;  g  is  brought  forth  in  the  same  manner,  though  the  tongue  has  to  be  placed 
less  firmly  against  the  palate  in  order  to  let  pass  more  breath.     Both  sounds 

*  Til  eurd  occars  in  Shawano,  in  some  western  dialects  of  Tnma  (Mohave,  eto.),  and  in  Tehna 
dialects,  New  Mexico. 
14 
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are  uttered  with  tlitficulty,  the  hitter  e.specially,  by  strangers,  and  wlien  first 
heard,  seem  to  proceed  fi'oni  the  lower  throat.  A  short  stop  of  the  voice 
always  follows  them,  and  thev  usually  stand  before  vowels  or  the  "Urvo- 
cal"  e.  Modocs  use  them  more  frequentlv  and  pronounce  them,  like  the 
Warm  Spring  Indians  on  Des  Chutes  River,  more  forcibly  than  Klamath 
Lake  Indians.  These  sounds  may  be  called  just  as  well  palatalized  gut- 
turals. 

Nasalized  mutes;  see  Semivowels. 

Of  mute  jmlatals  there  are  two  only,  tch  (Eng.  and  Span,  ch)  and  its 
sonant,  dsh  (Eng.  j).  They  alternate  in  every  instance  Avith  ts  and  ds.  In 
some  terms  tlie}^  have  originated  from  s,  sh,  and  at  times  alternate  with 
these  spirant  sounds. 

SEMIVOWELS. 

The  semivowels,  breaths,  or  consonants  of  duration  are,  but  for  a  few 
exceptions,  identical  to  tliose  found  in  Engdish.  While  the  trills  are  repre- 
sented by  one  sound  only,  the  nasal  series  is  fully  developed. 

Sl>ii;ilits.  X:i.s:ils  ;iml  nasalizi'd  Trills, 

iimr.'s. 

Gutturals li  iig,  nk,  ii;^ 

Palatals .y  udsli,  ntdi 

Liiiguals  ...    sh                       uk                             1 

Deutals s,  z                       ii,  ml,  nt 

Labials    v,  w  in,  mb,  injt 

Among  the  spirants  the  laryngeal  class  is  represented  b}'  h,  which  is 
often  pronounced  with  great  em])hasis,  like  hh.  Scientific  alphabets,  like 
the  one  used  h\  me,  cmplov  no  .silent  letters,  and  hence  I  have  placed  an 
apostroj)he  before  enidi  li,  when  closing  a  syllable,  to  remind  readers  tliat 
it  has  to  be  sounded.  \'  often  passes  by  alternation  into  the  consonantic 
w  (in  wire)  and  tlie  more  vocalic  w  (in  water,  wall);  it  sounds  like  our  v, 
but  has  evidently  a  dift'erent  origin,  for  Klamath  Indians  pronounce  David 
as  Debid,  and  v  is  found  only  in  the  couibination  vu  Y  is  used  by  me 
as  a  consonant  only;  zli,  tlie  sonant  of  sli,  does  not  occur.  Ts  and  ds, 
wliicli  are  compound  sounds,  inav  bo  classiiied  witli  the  dentals. 
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Nasals.  In  many  of  the  nasalized  mutes  mentioned  in  the  table  above, 
the  nasalization  is  often  scarcely  audible;  cf  Alternation  of  Sounds.  The 
ny  or  Spanish  n  is  so  seldom  heard,  and  only  resulting  from  alternation 
with  other  sounds,  that  I  have  preferred  not  to  burden  the  alphabet  with  a 
separate  type  fi.  With  initial  mutes  nasalizing  is  observed  extensively,  but 
in  certain  words  onh-;  puka  to  roast  may  be  pronounced  mbiika,  tulshna  to 
rxti  through,  ntiilshna,  tcht'tch  barl;  ndshc'dsh;  pdta  cheek  is  also  pronounced 
mpata,  but  pAta  summer  is  always  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  and 
ndani  three  is  never  pronounced  d.'ini,  tanni.  Vu-  and  the  vowel  u-  can  be 
supplanted  in  a  few  terms  by  a  nasal,  if  standing  before  a  mute:  uba-ush 
skin:  mb4-ush:  udin^ua,  vudiiyua  to  beat,  nduvua. 

An  instance  of  a  medial  mute  becoming  nasalized  is  sanka-a  for  saka-a 
to  be  rate. 

PHONETIC  TABLE. 

The  following  classification  of  the  vocalic  and  consonantic  sounds 
occurring  in  Klamath,  taljulated  after  the  quality  of  their  tone  and  the 
organs  producing  them,  will  largely  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the 
numerous  phonetic  figures,  contractions,  aud  alternating  processes  to  be 
described  hereafter.  For  the  classification  of  the  vocalic  sounds,  see: 
Vowels  and  Diphthongs. 


CONSONANTS. 

Momentaneons  or  mate  sonuds. 

Breaths  or  sounds  of  duration. 

Not  aspirated. 

Aspirated. 

Spirants. 

Nasals. 

Trills. 

VOWKLS. 

Sard. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

Sonant. 

Sonant. 

k 
tch 

k 

t 
P 

g 
dsb 

S 
<1 
b 

X 

li 

y 

ng,  Ilk,  u;i- 
ntcli,  iidsh 

11,  nd,  nt 
m,  inb,  mp 

'!   "  P  0    .->    a 

Palatals 

Lingiials  ... 
BontalH 

sh 
s 

V 

1 

Labials .... 
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PR(>NUXCIATION  OF  THF  SOUNDS. 

My  scientific  alpliabet  is  based  ou  the  orir/inal  pronuuciation  of  the 
letters,  which  is  still  in  use  in  some  countries  of  the  European  continent. 
The  English  pronunciation  of  the  letters  is  entirely  unfitted  for  transcrib- 
ing unwritten  languages,  and  readers  of  this  volume  will  have  to  discard  it 
and  adopt  the  value  of  the  alpiiabetic  signs  as  given  below.  The  conso- 
nant V  had  to  1)6  placed  after  the  vowel  i,  its  usual  position  in  the  conti- 
nental alphabets. 

a  as  in  alarm,  ivash ;  German  Schwamm,  Tatze;  French  ^a«c,  sang. 

a  longer  sound  of  a,   as    in   smart,   tart;    Grerman   Krahn,   Schivan; 

French  sage. 
a  as  in  fall,  tall,  taught. 

a  as  in  chat,  fat,  slash;  French  ^w,  saint. 

b  as  in  hlab,  hilk;  German  bald;  French  beau. 

d  as  in  did,  do  ;  German  dass ;  French  dieu. 

dsh         as  in  jealous,  junk,  George. 

e  as  in  met,  sell,  tell;  German  erst,  es ;  French  selle. 

6  as  in  last  syllable  of  lodger,  bungler ;   of  German  dieser.  Manner ; 

French  ce,  que. 
e  longer  sound  of  e,  as  in  fade,  main,  trail;   German  Speer,  Wehr ; 

French  frelc,  maire. 
g  as  in  gig,  gore;   Germnn  gelb ;  French  gras;  never  has  the  pnlatal 

sound  of  dsh. 
g  pronunciation  given  on  p.  209. 

h  as  in  house,  hut;  German  hoffen;  never  used  as  a  silent  letter. 

i  as  in  marine;  French  abri,  ici ;  Italian  lido;  8pnnish  gridar. 

I  longer  sound  of  c,  as  in  fee,  stream,  sleep;  German  hiechen,  siech. 

i  deep,  as  in  Jit,  grit,  mitten;  German  rinnen,  Sinn;  when  long,  it  is 

i  in  German  ihn,  Siegel. 
J  as  in   yoke,  begond ;    Gernuui   Jahr,  jticken :    French  yeux;    S})anish 

ayudar,  yerno.      (Tsed  as  n  coiisunjint  uiilv. 
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k  as  in  kick,  kettle,  core;   German  kennen,  Kotcr ;   French  coque,  soc; 

Spanish  cavar,  quedar,  qmrir. 
k  pronunciation  given  on  p.  209. 

X  not  occurring  in  English,  French,  ttr  Itahau;  German   ch  after  a, 

in  Dach,  lachev,  Jlach,  Nacht;  Scotch  loch;  Spanish  hrujo,  dejar. 

This  sound  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Enghsh  x. 
1  same  in  all  languages, 

m  same  in  all  languages 

mb  as  in  nimhle,' dutuhle ;  German  Stamnibaum. 

mp  as  in  imp,  thinnping ;  German  Bunipf;  Italian  stampa. 

n  same  in  all  languages. 

nd  as  in  stand,  asunder,  squander;  Gorman  Eunde;  French  amende. 

ndsh       the  palatal  dsh  nasalized, 
ng  as  in   cling,  rang,  singing,  not  as   ng  in  finger;    German   hangen, 

springen. 
nk  as  in  prank,  spunk;  German  trdnken ;  French  cinquante. 

nk  the  lingual  k  nasalized. 

nx,  the  aspirated  guttural  nasalized. 

nt  as  in  rent,  want;  German  drunten,  Liinte;   French  crainte,  ereinfer. 

o  short  and  clear,  as  in  oracle,  proxy ;  German  Hop/en,  Stoppel;  French 

folle,  sotte ;  Spanish  pelota,  rodilla. 
o  longer  sound  of  o,  as  in  note,  roast,  rope;  Qevman  Koth,  Moor,  roth; 

French  eau,  oter,  sauter. 
o  as  in  Urd,  hum,  surd;  German  losen,  stromen;  Yveuch  fleur ,  seul. 

p  same  in  all  languages, 

p'  explosive  p,  described  on  p.  216. 

s  as  in  seek,  sore  ;  German  Sack;  P'rench  salle. 

sh  as  in  shell,  shingle;  German  schicken,  Schutz ;  Fi-ench  chercher,  echoir. 

t  same  in  all  languages. 

t'  alveolar  and  explosive  t;  explained  on  p.  216. 

tch  as  in  cfmrred,  chicken,  catch;    German  hdtscheln,  Klatsch;   Italian 

cicerone,  cieln;  Spanish  hacha. 
u  as  \n  forsooth,  truth;  German  Gruss,  muss;  French  loup,  sous,  ecrou; 

Spanish  luna,  uno. 
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u  longer  sound  of  n,  as  in  nude,  hloom,  loom;  German  Uhr;  French 

cour,  sourd. 
li  deep,  as  in  pun,  ruff,  slum;  German  krumm,  Sclnift,  Stuiide;  Italian 

lunffo. 
ii  not  in  English,  Spanisli,  or  Italian;  German  Diine,  suhnen;  P\ench 

lime,  nu,  sucre. 
V  as  in  velvet,  vivid;  German  Wesen,  tvirken;  French  vcau,  vont. 

\v  is  the  li  before  the  vowel  a,  as  in  ivatcr,  walk,  watch;  in  German  it 

corresponds  to  short  u  before  vowels;  nearh'  oh  in  French  oni, 

ouate. 
z  as  in  zinc,  frozen;  German  Hase;  French  zero,  zigzag. 

The  English  x  is  rendered  by  gs  or  ks,  the  German  z  by  ds  or  ts; 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  components 

More  examples  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  above  sounds  will  be  found 
in  Dictionary,  pp.  6—8. 

For  the  pronunciation  of  diphthongs  see  the  statements  made  on  p.  20(S, 
and  the  examples  given  in  Dictionary,  p.  8.  The  difference  between  ai 
and  ei  can  be  shown  to  best  advantage  by  quoting  Gei-man  words: 

ai  as  in  Kaiser,  Bain,  Haiduck. 

ei  as  in  heiser,  leise,  reiten,  schleichen. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  other  diphthongs  not  mentioned  in  Diction- 
ary, p.  8,  can  be  easily  inferred  from  that  of  the  vowels  which  compose 
them.     Adulterine  diphthongs  are  hyphenized,  as  in  ii-i,  i-a,  i-a,  i-u,  u-i. 

GRAPHIC  SIGNS. 

-  arrested  sound,  a  pause  brought  about  by  the  altered  position  of  the 

vocal  organs;  t-(ipa  species  offish,  k-lewidsha  to  quit,  depart. 

apostropJie  marking  elision  of  a  vowel,  of  6,  or  any  other  sound : 
k'ldwi  to  cease,  for  k6l(iwi;  'mpetlal6na  to  float  down  stream,  for 
ampetlal6na  ;  met't4ms%a  to  excavate  between  or  near,  etc.  The 
apostrophe  also  stands  before  h,  when  not  beginning  a  syllable. 

hiatus,  separating  two  vowels  as  belonging  to  two  diiferent  svlla- 
bles :  me-iitkish  digging  fool,  sha-ap4-a  to  provoke. 
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separates  compuuiul  words  into  tlieir  components:  wika=telantk( > 

short-fcoftired,    l<jloks  wa'genam=stii  railroad,  lit.   "fire-wagon's 

road." 
acute  accent;  tlie  only  sign   used  for  eni])liiisizliig  syllables:   telish 

face,  fila  and  tila  to  roll,  to  flood. 
—  vowel  pronounced  long:  ta'/tki   to  blush,  tcldrii;fa  to  be  drowned, 

wo'ksia,  etc. 
vowel  pronounced  short:  niii'sh  species  of  plant,  sAlkakish  necktie. 

LAEYNGEAL  JIODK  OF  UTTERANCE. 

The  phonetics  of  tlie  nuijority  of  American  hinguages  cannot  be  full}' 
understood  without  taking  in  consideration  tlieir  mode  of  pronunciation 
from  the  throat.  It  may  l)e  defined  as  an  utterance  produced  by  a  power- 
ful gush  of  bi'eath  emitted  from  the  lungs  and  forming  its  sounds,  through 
the  glottis  widely  opened,  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  mouth  rather  than  in  its 
fore  parts.  I'he  war-whoo]is  and  dance-songs  of  the  Dakota  and  other 
]\Iississippian  tribes  are  but  a  series  of  vocal  strains  due  alone  to  the  action 
of  tlie  lungs  and  windpijie,  and  ejected  through  the  open  glottis.  This  gives 
a  peculiar,  weird  character  to  their  vocal  nnisic.  Of  the  Cayap6  Indians, 
who  iidiabit  the  Brazilian  province  of  Goyaz,  travelers  report  that  their 
language  sounds  "as  coming  fiom  the  upper  throat,  and  that  they  speak 
with  the  mouth  closed."*  The  real  cause  of  these  peculiarities  has  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  Indian  mode  t)f  living,  and  may  also  in  part  be  attributed 
to  assumed  habits  of  ])ronunciation. 

The  pectoral  or  laryngeal  pronunciation  of  the  Klamath  Indian  is 
attendcil  Ijy  the  following  phonologic  consequences: 

1.  duttural  and  laryngeal  (h,  arrested  sound)  sounds  preponderate  in 
frequency  over  dentals  and  labials,  being  formed  in  the  rear  part  of  the 
vocal  tube.  The  palatal  and  alveolar  sounds,  which  by  the  lifting  of  the 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  tend  to  confine  the  sound  to  the  rear,  are 
not  unfrequent  in  this  and  other  languages,  while  iu  most  of  them  f,  th, 
r,  and  others,  which  are  produced  in  its  fore  parts  only,  do  not  exist.     The 

*  Dr.  Phil,  von  Martius,  "  Beitrage  zur  Ethnographie  Amerikas";  Vol.  II,  \>.  134. 
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Shasti,  Suake,  and  Modoc  tunes  printed  in  Texts,  pp.   195.  196,  are  fair 
specimens  of  a  thoroughly  laryngeal  substratum  to  Indian  song-music. 

'2.  Interchangeability  or  alternation  of  the  sounds  pronounced  with  the 
same  \ocal  organ  is  naturally  favored  by  the  pectoral-laryngeal  pronunci- 
ation, and  is  observed  as  well  among  vowels  as  among  consonants.  Cf. 
Alternation  of  Sounds. 

3.  Diajresis  of  vocalic  sounds  into  two  vowels  forming  or  being  parts 
of  different  syllables;  the  frequent  insertion  of  the  laryngeal  h,  and  of  the 
"arrested  sound,"  between  these  two  vowels,  and  between  a  consonant 
and  a  vowel;*  the  prothetic  h-  figuring  as  initial  in  certain  terms;  the 
existence  of  the  "explosive"  mute  consonants,  as  p',  t'.  A  cuiious  parallel 
to  this  inserted  h  is  found  in  Pit  River  and  Northern  California  generalh^; 
the  natives  often  interrupt  their  speech  by  inserting,  often  in  the  midst  of 
words,  a  sigh  or  melaucholic-suimding  breathing,  seemingly  produced  liy 
inspiration  of  air.  In  Tuscarora  I  heard  the  inserted  h  distinctly  accom- 
panied by  the  same  noise.  Examples  from  Klamath:  yainaga  and  yaina- 
Aga;  Sa't  awrf  ShA-at;  gua,  gu-ua,  g-uhua;  sh/ilam,  sha'hlam;  sko'sh,  sk5"h.sh; 
klala,  klalha;  l<iyash,  l(;hiasli;  walta,  hualta;   la-a,  hla-a;  ibi^iia,  hiptina. 

4.  The  arrested  sound,  or  "sound-catching,"  consists  in  a  sudden  inter- 
ruption of  the  voice  while  speaking,  and  leaves  the  impression  of  a  mo- 
mentaneous  deficiency  in  breath.  It  is  heard  in  the  commencement, 
midst,  and  end  of  words,  and  after  mute  consonants  only.  It  is  always 
heard  after  the  Unguals  (which  in  the  Modoc  dialect  sometimes  disappear 
before  it),  and  frequently  after  t  and  p;  it  always  follows  the  explosive 
t'  and  p',  well  known  through  grammars  of  Centi'al  American  languages. 
Dr.  Wash.  Matthews  describes  in  his  manuscript  Modoc  vocabulary  his 
"marked  t"  as  being  uttered  like  English  t  with  an  extra  pressure  of  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  gums  or  teeth,  and  mentions  the  following 
terms  in  which  he  distinguished  it  after  the  initial  t :  tdpak,  t61alui,  tulish, 
t'si'n,  tsuleks.  This  t  is  therefore  an  alveolar  sound.  The  Indians  of  many 
western  tribes  often  apply  the  arrested  sound  when  vocabularies  are  taken, 
and  Aztec  grammars  describe  it  as  the  saltillo  accent,  marking  the  syllables, 
where  it  is  heard,  with  the  gravis  accent :  ^.      This  curious  peculiarity 

'  This  oponthetic  iisf  made  of  li  Hhoiilit  not  )io  ciiiifonnfled  with  the  aflBx  'h  by  hand.     Of.  below. 
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has  been  noticed  by  travelers  among  the  rnde  and  hunting  tribes  of  other 
parts  of  the  globe;  it  seems  to  have  a  physiological  cause,  and  not  to  be 
intended  for  rhetorical  effect. 

FKEQUENCY  OF  SOUNDS. 

The  frequency  of  each  alphabetic  sound  or  class  of  sounds  in  a  given 
language  largely'  depends  on  their  mutual  phonetic  relations  with  neigh- 
boring sounds  within  the  body  of  the  word,  and  will  be  treated  of  elsewhere. 
A  few  hints  on  this  subject  are  as  follows: 

The  three  primary  voweh,  short  u,  a,  i,  are  the  most  frequent  of  all 
vocalic  sounds;  then  follow  a  and  e  (both  interchangeable),  6,  o;  the 
softened  vowels  o  and  ii  are  rather  scarce:  to'dshitodshi,  and  Modoc  po'sh, 
stel6pg6sh;  utiissus^-ash,  tu'ksha. 

Of  all  vowels,  u  commences  most  words,  and  a  terminates  a  much 
larger  number  of  them;  it  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  vocalic  sounds  in  this 
upland  tongue.  Of  the  diphthongs  ai,  au,  ua  (wa),  ui  (wi),  ia  (ya)  occur 
much  oftener  than  ei,  yi,  yu,  or  wo,  and  oi  may  be  called  a  rarity. 

The  most  ubiquitous  of  all  consonants  is  probably  s,  sh-  then  follow  the 
gutturals,  g,  k,  k,  %,  the  laryngeal  h,  the  palatals  tch,  dsh,  y,  the  surd  mutes 
p,  t,  the  nasals  m,  n,  and  the  trilling  sound  1.  Unfrequent  are  g,  b,  d,  z; 
also  v  in  the  midst  of  words.  None  of  the  Klamath  words  end  in  g,  y,  ng, 
nk,  V,  mb,  mp,  z,  and  a  very  restricted  number  in  b,  d,  'h;  cf  s^i'b,  e'nd 
(for  ^nat),  nad  (or  nat).  Every  sound  of  the  alphabet  can  begin  words, 
but  initial  dsh,  x,  and  z  are  rather  exceptional.  Over  one  fourth  of  the 
terms  in  our  Dictionary  begin  with  s,  sh. 

On  the  phonetic  structure  of  the  syllable,  see  below. 

GROUPING  OF  SOUNDS. 

We  are  prompted  to  call  a  language  harmonious  when  the  quality  and 
intonation  of  the  sounds  strikes  our  ear  agreeably,  and,  when  the  grouping 
of  the  several  sounds  in  the  word-unit  appears  to  be  even,  rhythmical,  and 
musical.  In  due  time  high-pitched  vowels  have  to  follow  those  of  a  lower 
pitch,   consonants  produced   with   one  vocal   organ  should  A'ary   at  short 
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intervals  with  consonants  pronounced  with  another.  We  also  expect  that 
consonants  do  not  ci-owd  upon  each  other  in  dense  clusters,  but  that  they 
be  supported,  upheld,  and  separated  b}'  the  true  vocal  element  of  the 
human  voice,  the  simple  and  compound  vowels,  and  we  deprecate  the 
presence  of  croaking,  clicking,  or  whirring  sounds  or  sound-clusters. 

Americans  may  be  prejudiced  in  calling  such  vocalic  languages  as 
Italian,  Odshibwe,  Tarasco,  Arawak  harmonious  in  preference  to  conso- 
nantic  ones.  For  if  a  tongue  replete  with  consonantic  clusters  groups  its 
component  sounds  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  offend  the  ear  by  too  abrupt 
transitions  and  freaks,  and  subordinates  them  closely  to  the  vowels  or  diph- 
thongs as  is  done  in  Russian,  Creek,  Aztec,  Keclduia,  and  in  numerous 
other  languages,  we  have  no  palpable  reason  to  deny  to  these  the  predi- 
cate harmonious.  A  large  portion  of  the  Indian  languages  spoken  within 
the  United  States  answers  to  this  description,  and  one  of  their  number  is 
the  Klamath  of  Southwestern  Oregon. 

Oon.sidering  all  the  various  elisions,  diaereses,  syncopes,  and  apocopes 
subsequently  occurring,  the  syUahles  of  this  language  were  oi-iginally  built 
up  on  the  following  fundamental  types: 

1.  Vocalic  sound  only  (vowel  or  diphthong). 

2.  Vocalic  sound  preceded  by  one  or  several  consonants. 

3.  Vocalic  sound  preceded  or  not  preceded  by  one  or  several  conso- 
nants, but  followed  by  one  consonant  only. 

These  items  typify  only  the  present  state  of  the  language,  and  refer 
in  no  manner  to  the  structure  of  its  radical  syllables..  Phonetic  processes 
have  altered  the  primitive  aspect  of  this  and  all  other  tongues  considerably, 
and  many  sound-groups  now  make  up  one  syllable  which  previously  formed 
two  or  three  of  them.  In  some  words  vowels  largely  preponderate,  as  in 
lewe-uola,  le-u-e-u-61a  to  cease  to  prohibit,  yayaya-as  hewitching  power; 
while  in  most  others  consonants  exceed  in  number  the  vocalic  elements, 
excessive  groups  occurring  in  Idigl^a  to  hied  doicn,  shleshltcha  to  go  visiting, 
shtchushtchxapksh,  d.  obj.  case  of  shtchu'katko  one-eyed. 

Gemination  of  simple  vocalic  or  consonantic  sounds  frequently  occurs, 
and  with  ^•owels  it  is  produced  through  a  sort  of  emphasis  or  the  distributive 
reduplication   (anku  tree,  d.  A-anku),  with  consonants  through  the  prece- 
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dence  of  a  sliort  vowel,  as  in  gena'lla  to  start,  kmakka  to  look  ahont,  udi'tta 
to  ichip.     More  about  tin's  under:  Phonetic  Figures. 

The  c'ollisioTi  of  sounds  of  a  different  character,  produced  by  two 
different  parts  of  the  vocal  tube,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  phonetic  alterations, 
whenever  the  natives  find  it  ditficult  or  impossible  to  pronounce  them  in 
succession.  No  language,  we  may  safely  say,  is  exempt  from  phonetic 
changes  jiroduced  bv  immediate  collisions  of  this  kind.  Thus  the  Klamath 
suffixes  -tka,  -tki  will  frequently  appear  as  -tga,  -tgi,  but  never  as  -dga,  -dgi 
or  -dka,  -dki. 

In  the  following  table  1  have  disposed  various  clusters  of  sounds  iiftcr 
their  initial  sounds,  without  taking  notice  of  the  fact  whether  the  com[)Ouents 
belonged  to  one  or  more  syllables;  y  and  w  being  counted  as  vowels.  Many 
of  these  clusters  form  parts  of  distributive  reduplicated  forms. 

CLUSTER.S    COMPOSED    OF    VOWEL    SOUNDS. 

u  clusters:    wawakogsh,    wawawaiha,    tchuaish,    luelualoya,    wu-utch(iwa, 

shue-usham,  wiii'ta,  wewaleks,  vuivui. 
o  clusters  :   kulovii'na,  oya,  o-oakgi. 

a  clusters :   uxai-i/itko,  skdwanksh,  kawantko,  ka-uka-uli. 
a  clusters :   a-a/il^a. 

e  clusters :  wewilina,  shewana,  l^yash. 
i  clusters:   yi'ikiaka,  shitiaika,  tsliuyag6tkish. 

CJ.USTERS    COMPOSED    OF    CONSONANTS. 

k  clusters:  shlep4ktgi  {or  shlepaktki),  shaktakt^a,  kma'kka,  kpaki)a, 
tsii'ktsika,  ktchidshu,  tchligtiktchktchka,  ktch.-'iktchak, 
ntikshktcha,  boxtka  (for  bokstka),  ))niuksla,  utchikl%a, 
shekthU6na,  hishtchdktna. 

X  clusters:   mpetlaxsh. 

g  clusters:   ])ip6hingshta,  lu'gshla. 

t  clusters :    t\6xo,  t^opo,  tk4p,tgakitimna,  Tmokila,  tatktish,  l^shuatp^sh. 

tell  and  dsh  clusters:  litchlitchli,  vulakatchktcha,  tchvu'ntka,  kititchua, 
tslats[l]kagantko  144,  11,  ts%e-utsxe-ush;  ndshondshza, 
shiidshna,  vuggidshlin. 

p   clusters:   k'k'kapksh,  gcpktak,  tapspjoya,  lapkshi'iptji,  nshiptchpa. 
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s  and  sh  clusters :  Imujashtgi,   Ifiikdshtka,   ga-ishtnula,   shtchiaj^i^a,  shtchi- 

.shtchak'l^a,  8hnu'shn;(a,  shushpAslika,  tgashii'shgish. 
h  clusters :  sha'hm6ka,  hldlila,  tsu'hltsu'hli. 
n  clusters:  shutanktgi,   lue'dsliautko,   nd'hult;^aga,   nt^ntiag,  ndshindshalo, 

nxfnxtcha. 
m  clusters:  shnumps(^la,  wanila,  liutAms^a,  udumtclina,  dmtchiksli. 
1   clusters:  spjiilpka,  tmelhak,  tiils;ja,  jc^shaltko,  ndult^aga,  Ikappa,  Isliikl^a, 
Itchama'shka. 
The  inspection  of  this  list,  which  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  shows 
the  great  adaptability  of  sounds  in  this  language,  and  the  limit  for  the 
clustering  of  consonants  is  a  very  wide  one.     Some  of  the  terms  are  real 
"jawbreakers",  but  none  of  the  group  is  unpronounceable  for  us,  for  they 
are  all  subordinated  to  one  vowel  or  diphthong  and  are  not  discordant  among 
themselves,  so  as  to  offend  our  enr.     Some  sounds  appear  more  apt  to 
begin  clusters  as  initials,  while  others  prefer  to  stand  second  or  third  in 
order      The  language  shuns  initial  chisters  of  more  than  two  consonants, 
three  being  a  rarity ;  but  it  favors  their  clustering  after  the  vowel  to  any 
pronounceable  extent. 

FOREIGN  TERMS  AND  THEIR  PRONUNGIATION. 

The  pronunciation  of  words  by  the  natives,  from  the  investigator's 
own  tongue,  or  from  other  foreign  languages,  gives  a  valuable  clue  to  the 
physiology  of  their  sounds.  Many  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  individuals 
converse  with  tolerable  fluency  in  English,  and  a  difference  may  be  per- 
ceived between  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  pure-blood  and  that  of 
the  mixed-blood  Indians. 

■^rhe  Maklaks  learned  a  few  French  and  English  terms  through  the 
Chinook  Jargon,  a  medley  speech  from  the  Northwest,  in  which  these 
Indians  are  far  better  versed  than  in  English  Tliey  obtained  the  know- 
ledge of  this  jargon  from  the  Indian  population  on  the  Lower  Cohimbia 
;ind  Willamet  Rivers  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  had  been  in  vogue 
for  the  last  hundred  years.  According  to  ,G.  Gibbs,  who  wrote  a  mono- 
graph of  it*,  two-fifths  of  its  vocabulary  was  taken  by  the  Indians  from 


•6.  Gilibs;  a  Dietionary  of  the  Chinook  .largon,  or  Trade  Language  of  Oregon.     New  York,  1863. 
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T.ower  Chinook,  one-fifth  from  Eughsh,  less  than  oue-fiftli  from  the  Cana- 
dian traders'  French  and  the  Missouri  patois,  and  the  rest  from  Chehah, 
Kalapuya,  and  other  tongues.  Tlie  sounds  y^  and  the  palatalized  1  in 
T.ower  (^hinook  terms  were  the  only  ones  materially  altered  by  the  Kla- 
niaths.  In  every  section  of  territory  where  Chinook  Jargon  is  spoken 
dialectic  differences  can  be  distinguished.  Thus  the  French  sauvage  be- 
came sauvash  on  Columbia  River,  but  (dianged  to  saivash  in  the  soutbern 
]jarts  of  Oregon. 

Distinction  nuist  be  made  between  the  European  terms  introduced  at 
an  earlier  date  into  Klamath,  through  the  use  of  the  Chinook  Jargon,  and 
the  more  recently  (ciiiefly  since  18G  I)  adopted  English  terms,  for  they  differ 
slightly  in  their  ))honetics.  Of  English  and  French  words  the  language 
forms  inflections,  derivatives,  and  reduplications  almost  as  easily  as  from 
its  own  words,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  lists  following: 

FRKNJH    TERMS    0I5TAINED    THROUGH    CHIXOOK    .lAKGUN. 

kapo  coat,  dress;  F.    capot   overcoat;    kapopele  to  dress  oneself,  and  other 

derivatives. 
lilaj)ai  ribbon;  F.  le  ruban;  Ch.  J.  lilobe  (G.  Gibbs). 
liml'l  mule;  F.  le  mulet  or  la  mule;  limi'lnian  mitle-dr'tver,  packer. 
mitash,  mitas  legging,  d.  mimdash;   F.  mitasse. 
shuggai  suyar;  F.  le  sucre;  Ch.  J.  lisuk,  sliuga,  shukwa. 

ENGLISH    TKRMS    OBTAINtI)    THROUGH    CUINOOK    JARGON. 

Boshtin  (d.  Boboshtin,  rarely  used)  American,  white  person ;   E.  Boston.    Cf 

Dictionary,  p.  26. 
King  Dshiidsh,  Mod.  Sking  Dshudsh,  Englishman ;  K.  King  George. 
k6pe,  E.  coffee. 

pot  boat,  vessel,  ship;  E.  boat. 

.shl'l  cloth,  especially  cotton  cloth,  rcdico ;  G.  Gibbs  derives  it  from  sail. 
s5it,  sho'lt,  shul,  E.  salt. 

stick  ,'iticlc,  wood,  pole,  tree;    K.  sUck:  stfcksimi  baol,  stickmiin  carpenter. 
si'mde  H-eck;  Sundaij ;  F>.  Sunday. 
tAla  dollar,  (ash,  coin;  Iv  dollar;  talallko  hutniu/  monci/,  rich,  weal  tin) 
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ENGLISH    TERMS    OBTAINED    DIRECTLY    FROM    AMERICANS. 

a'plesh,  a'puls,  poss.  a'pulsliaui  apple,  bi  hee,  bi'sam  wax  beesimx. 
box.  iustr.  b6xtka  hox,  coffin.  Debid,  E.  David.  Do'tcliman,  Mod.  Dotch- 
mal,  German;  from  vulgar  E.  "Dutchman".  Dshiep,  nom.  in:,  Jefferson; 
E.  Jeff,  ha'nkertchip,  instr.  hankerehipatka  87,  I  A.,  handkerchief  ;  of.  kitch- 
kam.  liuit,  tvheat,  grain,  cereals;  E.  wheat.  yauksm'An  physician;  a  hybrid 
term,  kapa  cup,  teacup,  saucer,  dim  kapAga;  E.  cup.  ki'tti  domestic  cat;  E. 
kitten,  kitty;  Mod.  for  pushisli  Kl.  ku4ta  quarter  of  a  dollar,  25  cents;  E. 
quarter,  lakish  in  lakish=shushatish  locksmith  may  be  as  well  the  E.  lock  as 
the  Kl.  lakish  knoh  on  door — doubtful,  lipin,  E.  rilibon;  lilapni  is  also  used. 
Lanktchan,  nom.  pr.,  Long  John,  our  hour  (of  the  day),  pi'nsh,  E.  heans 
pi'pa  tobacco  pipe;  from  E.  pipe,  not  from  Ch.  J.  lapip.  ple'k,  plii'g  flag, 
banner;  E.  flag.  Plenk,  nom.  pi-.,  Frank.  Pot  Khimat,  nom.  pr..  Fort 
Klamath;  for  Kl.  I-ukak.  pushish  domestic  cat,  Kl  ;  E.  jiuss,  not  from  Ch. 
J.  piisspuss.  shawel,  E.  shovel,  shilba,  E.  silver,  sho'p,  sop,  E.  soaj). 
Spanio'lkni  3fexican,  obtained  probably  from  California,  stt'ginsh,  Vj. 
stocking;  steginshala  to  knit  stockings,  shiip,  instr.  shupatka,  E.  soup 
shiildshash,  poss.  shuldsham,  E.  soldier,  shushap,  E.  jewsharp.  tanapsh, 
E.  turnip.  t;'i-uni,  E.  town,  taiisen,  E.  thousand,  tebul,  loc.  tebullat,  E. 
table;  not  froui  Ch.  J.  lata'b.  tu=pitch  quarter  of  a  dollar;  E.  "two  bits", 
tchi'ken,  obj   tchikinash,  E.  chicken. 

It  appears  from  this  list  that  Klamath  drops  the  final  r  of  foreign 
words,  converts  f  into  p,  v  into  b,  r  into  1,  and  sonant  mutes  generally  into 
surd  mutes. 

ALTERNATING  OF  SOUNDS. 

Permutation  of  sounds  of  the  same  })honetic  class  has  been  observed 
to  exist  in  the  two  classic  languages,  which  belong  to  the  same  linguistic 
family,  several  centuries  ago.  It  was  plainly  seen  that  a  connection  ex- 
isted, with  nuitation  of  certain  sounds,  between  <^vco  and  duo,  Ttrrape?  and 
quatuor,  io^T/?  and  vest  is,  EHx^po?  and  socer,  and  some  suspected  even  affinity 
with  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  Germanic  and  Slavic  languages.  After 
J.  Grimm  had  formulated  his  law  of  sound-shunting,  the  process  of  pcrmu- 
t;ition  became  a  matter  of  evidence  for  the  Germanic  and  Indo-European 
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laiifiiiig-es,  but  only  as  inr  as  the  transition  of  words  from  one  dialect  to 
another  is  concerned.  But  hi  illiterate  lo»[/t((ifjcs  the  same  interchange,  often 
(t  more  extensive  one,  tales  place  tvithin  one  and  Ihc  same  dialect. 

80  nuich  did  this  fact  contradict  the  time-honored,  ancient  ideas  of 
ii'i-annuar  lodged  in  the  heads  of  missionaries  and  school-teachers,  and  so 
little  did  it  confoim  to  Latin,  (ircek.  and  Ilchrew  models,  that  the  puzzled 
grammatical  writers  on  American,  African,  or  Oceanic  languages  bluntly 
denied  the  existence  of  certain  sounds  wliicli  the\-  knew  to  be  in  the  lan- 
g^uage.  but  found  to  alternate  with  others  for  no  apparent  causes.  This 
relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  this  puzzling  phonetic 
fact.  The  existence  of  the  sonant  mutes  was  flatly  denied  to  many  Amer- 
ican Indian  tongues,  and  the  iMohawk-Irocpiois*  alphabet  was  proclaimed 
to  i»ossess  sixteen  sounds  (or  "letters",  as  the}-  were  called)  only,  while  in 
realit\"  it  has  over  twenty-four,  all  of  which  are  easily  expressed  by  the 
Kiunaii  alphabet. 

I  have  observed  alternation  of  soiinds  in  all  the  North  American 
languages  which  I  have  studied  personally  with  the  aid  of  natives,  and 
have  also  hinted  at  one  of  its  hidden  causes,  viz.  the  laryngeal  or  pectoral 
pronunciation  of  the  red  man.  Even  fliose  Indians  whose  languages  have 
been  reduced  to  writing  for  tift\'  or  one  hundred  years  back,  and  in  whose 
books  all  traces  of  this  interchangeabilitv  were  suppressed  by  the  nn'ssion- 
aries,  etc.,  as  the  Creeks,  C'ha'hta,  and  Iroquois,  permute  their  consonants  and 
vowels  with  the  same  liberty  as  if  these  books  had  never  appeared  in  jjriiit. 
It  would  be  exactly  so  with  us  if  our  aiu'cstors  had  iu)t  had  a  literarv 
tr.iiniiig  f(H'  the  last  thousaiul  years  at  least. 

I  have  recorded  the  alternations  observed  by  me  in  the  Kayowe  (or 
Kiowa)  language  in  a  monograph  published  in  the  American  Anti(|uarian, 
1\',  pp.  280-285,  under  the  tith; :  "Phonetics  of  the  Kayowe  Jjanguage", 
the  results  obtained  there  being  almo.st  identical  to  those  to  be  g-iven  below 

This  permntal)ility  of  cognate  sounds  forms  one  of  the  prominent  plio- 
netic  features  of  Klamath,  and  occurs  in  initial  as  well  as  in  medial  or  iinal 
sounds.  Still  there  are  words  in  wliich  certain  sounds  do  not  inter(-liang(; 
with  others.     This  is  especially  ol)served  in  homom/ms,  where  ))erniiitation 

"This  (lialicl  t,r  InKpioiK  I.hUs  I.,  p,  ami  f. 
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would  (-ause  confusion;  slikoks  yliost  is  never  prouounced  shk6ks,  wliicli 
means  tick;  giwash  is  kept  distinct  from  giwash,  usha  from  viisba,  shi- 
kantc'la  from  sliikantila.     Cf  Homonymy. 

Vowels  alternating : 
u  with  wu,  vu,  hu  :  udumtchna,  vudumtchna;  u-iin,   viin,  wiin ;   utatchkia, 

viitatchkia,  hutatchkia. 
u  with  o:  li'ik,  16k;  lapuk,  lapok;   hutchna,  ho'dshna;  piil%uantch,  poloku- 

antch;  luloks,  loloks;  tameiui,  ti^m'no,  but  not  huye^a  with 

h6y6za. 
u  with  a:   putputli,  patpatli;  ku'lkuli.  kalkali. 
11  with  a:  nn'ikash,  ma'kash;  ef  nat,  niit. 

u  with  ii:  udi'iyua,  udii'yua  (by  dissimilation);  shuyu;^alsh,  sii'yii^alsh. 
ua  with  o,  n:  genuAla,  geno'la,  genu'la. 
a  with  5:  miiklaks,  makloks  (Modoc);    kalkali,  kolkoli  and  kii'lkilli;   skan- 

shna,   sk6ntchna ;    hishpldmna,   hishpl6mna ;    suffix    -udpka, 

-u6pka. 
a  with  a :  taktakli,  taktil'kli,  and  in  many  other  adjectives  of  color  (by  dis- 
similation);   3'uka  for  3a  ka,  is  considered  vulgar  slang;   cf 

shldank  for  shl^ank  6(1,  1 3. 
e  with  a:  nep,  nap;   p^n,  pe'na,  pa'n;    tclic'l;(a,   tsal;(a;    hem^^e,   hamd^e; 

shlayaks,  shla-ika,  shlii'vaksh,  shla'-ika. 
e  with  i  and  ii :    i^\xq,  iV/jx,  ii'l^fi;   ktitcha,  kidsha,  ga'dsa;    shetchakta,  shi- 

tchakta;  A-ushme,  A-ushmi.     Cf  also:  miikasham,  miikisham 

175;  14. 
e  with  i:  ne'l,  nii;  e-e,  I-I. 
i  with  iy,  y  before  vowels:  shlania,  shlanlya;  i-amnash,  ydmnash. 

The  circnmstance  that  many  of  these  alternations  occur  in  accented  syl- 
lables proves  that  they  constitute  a  fundamental  law  of  Indian  articulation. 
In  diphthongs  very  few,  if  any,  changes  of  this  kind  are  noticed,  neither  do 
long  vowels  alternate  often.  The  most  frequent  alternating  processes  are 
observed  bfitween  a  and  o,  e  and  ii,  u  and  wn,  vu,  u,  and  o.  In  many 
words  vowels  can  be  attenuated  into  f. 
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Consonants  alternating: 
k  with  g,  gg :  kd-u,  gc'-u;  kitchkdiii,  kitcbgdni,  gitchgaiii ;  wakdya,  waggaya; 

lutatkatki,  lutatgiitki;  ke'k,  gQ'g. 
k  with  k:  kai'tua,  kaftua;   raaklaks,  makloks.     This  permutation  is  usually 

attended  with  a  change  in  signification.     Cf.  Pronouns. 
kwith%:  hushkalka,  hushkalxa;  hishknlul;fa,  hish;|j6lul;ta. 
k  with  X  :  kt'mkem,  p^c'mxeni,  cf.  Dictionary,  p.  176  ;  Ikdn,  \xki\.     Initial  k, 

omitted  by  aphseresis,  is  replaced  in  Modoc  by  the  arrested 

sound:  koke,  -oke.     A  similar  process  is  observed  in  some 

Polynesian  languages  Avhen  k  is  elided, 
k,  g  with  h,  hh:  gaikanka,  haikanka;   taktd-ash,  ta'htd-ash. 
k  with  g:  ko'l,  gu'l;   kulu,  gulu. 
k,  k  with  nk,  nk,  wx   and  other  nasals:   kila,  nkfla,  nkfla,  n;^illa;  k(iwa, 

nkdwa,  n^a'wa;  kata,  ngata. 
tell  with   dsh,  when  not  initial,  and  with  ts,  ds :   titchi,   tfdshi,   ti'dsi;   tchd- 

shish,  tsdsis;    niitch  (for  nu  tchui),  nuts,  nuds;   geludntcha, 

g^luandsha,  geluandsa. 
tch,   dsh  with   sh :    ntultchna,   ntiildshna   with  ntulshna;    tddshui,   tdsbui; 

nadsh,  na'sh;    willatslina,  willashlma.     Walidsh  for  wdlish, 

and  pawatch  for  pdwash  are   considered  vulgarisms.      Ta- 

pinikayentch  for  tapinikaycinash  120,   19.  121,  22  ;  kushga 

tcha  for  kushga  sha  9',  17.     Changes  from  one  dialect  to  the 

other:  skd.   Mod.   tchgd;   shgiunla,  ]\Iod.  tchgiimla;   sho'ksh, 

Mod.  tseo'ksh;  spal.  Mod.  tchpdl. 
tch  with   ntch,  ndsh :  tchckani,   ndshc'kani;    tchctch,   ndshe'dsh;   tchishl^a, 

ntchishl;{a,  ndshi'shlka. 
ts  with  ds,  in  every  instance  except  when  beginning  words:  k^tsa,  kcdsa. 
t  with  t',  (1:   telish,  tV'lish,  dclisli;  e'nt  (for  cnat),  e'nd;   siiataltiltanuia,  sha- 

taldildamna;  tdnkatch,  ddnkatch. 
t  with  nt,  ml:   tunshna,   ntunshna;   nte-ish  from  tewi;   tcga,  cf  ndeo-a,  but 

not  ndewa  and  tewa ;  nd6pa,  cf  ti'ipesh. 
p  with  |i',  h:  pdhalka,  p'diihalka,  bahdlka;  piipanuish,  bi'ibanuish. 
p  with  mp,  mb:  pakuish,  mpakuish,  mbdkuish. 
15 
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p  with  m-:   suffix  -ptclii,  -lutclii,   -tc'ni ;   .suffix  -peua,  -mua;    pronouns   p'n^, 

p'nalani,  Kl.  ni'na,  ni'nalam 
p  with  w  :   paklkish,  waklki*li. 

s  with  sh,  in  evenj  iustauce  :  steinas,  shtainash;   ste'ks,  slitO'ksli;  nas,  na'sh. 
s  with  z,  chiefly  initial :  saiga,  zaiya. 

s,  sh  with  ss:  shashaphuntch,  sassaphuntch  ;   sliish(')ka,  sissuka. 
m  with  u,  before  hibials:  mba-ush,  uba-usli. 
n  witli  u,   before  a  dental  or  jialatal:    n(lu])ka,   udi'ijika;    iidi'ika,   vuduka, 

udi'ika;   ntchtiya,  utohaya. 
ndsh  with  ntch  :   ndshoka,  ntchoka. 

n  with  t :   natnapenapsh  for  nan'napenapsh :   netiiol/ish  for  ncn'n/dxish. 
1  with   n:    ntulshna,   ti'nislnia;  kildshna,  kintchna,   ki'nshna,  Mod.    ki'lshna; 

Itchania'shka,    ntehania'shka;     hesheliota,    sheiiiuta:     tslipal, 

tchnipal;    tchi'keniiiu,  ^lod.   tchikr-nial ;    pninkshla,  pniuksna; 

but  not  tiun(jla  and  tiuh'da. 
1  with  hi:   la-a,  hla-a;    laklakli,  hlakhlakli. 

A  few  more  of  these  alternating-  processes   will   be  found  mentioned, 
with  examples,  in  the  Dictionary,  pp.  0-11. 

As  to  their  fnqmnci/,  ronsonantic  alternations  ditfer  veiy  largely.  S 
interchan"-es  with  sh  in  ever\-  instance,  and  the  pernmtation  of  k  with  other 
trutturals,  especialK-  g,  ii'^,  x,  and  of  tch  with  ts,  ds,  dsh  is  extremely  fre- 
(pient.  The  substitution  of  k.  g  for  other  gutturals,  though  frequent,  is  not 
exactly  the  rule,  for  these  sounds  are  linguals  while  the  rest  of  the  k-series 
are  pure  gutturals.  About  the  difterence  in  signification  produced  by  this 
chano-e,  cf.  Pronouns.  II  bec()ines  frequently  disconnected  phonetically 
from  vowels  or  consonants  preceding  it,  by  the  arrested  sound  -,  and  when 
pronounced  with  emphasis,  undergoes  gemination:  -lili;  cf.  hlilantana, 
sha-hm()ka,  kaiha  ai/d  kai'hha.  8  and  ts  are  heard  much  oftener  than  sh, 
tch  in  the  conversational  form  of  language,  and  before  x  the  assibilated  sh 
scarcely  ever  occurs :  s;(ena  to  row,  hut;imsxa  to  rush  hctween.  Words  with 
initial  t  and  p  that  can  pass  into  d  and  b,  may  also  change  these  initials 
into  explosive  sounds:  ])-,  t'.  The  wliole  series  of  consonants  through 
which  a  term  as  tclullamna  can  pass  is:  tch,  ts,  t'sh;   a  word  like  patiidsha 
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may  also  be  pronounced  patatcha,  patdtsa,  patddsa,  but  paddtcha  or  ba- 
ddtsa  is  scarcely  ever  heard  from  natives.  Some  terms,  as  pipa  paper, 
iidani  three,  undergo  no  vocalic  or  otlier  changes  whatever,  vv'hile  others 
cannot  assume  certain  alternations  without  a  change  of  signification.  '  Cf. 
Homonyniv. 

All  these  conversions  of  cognate  sounds  often  impart  to  certain  words 
a  quite  different  appearance,  which  renders  them  unrecognizable  to  the 
unexperienced.  Still  the  interchange  of  sounds  is  more  extensively  devel- 
oped in  some  dialects  of  the  Carib  or  Galibi,  as  well  as  in  Kayowe,  Hi- 
datsa,  and  other  languages  spoken  on  the  Mississippi  plains. 

Like  ;ill  [)hf!nomena  in  nature,  this  interchangeability  is  not  produced 
l)y  the  f:nic>-  or  option  of  the  natives,  but  is  based  on  natural  laws,  and  as 
language  is  one  of  the  eflfeets  of  nature,  we  must  look  to  physiology  and 
not  to  p^ychology  to  discover  its  latent  causes.  One  of  these  is  the  tend- 
ency of  rendering  pronunciation  easier;  this  we  perceive,  e.  g.,  in  the 
dropping  of  the  laryngeal  sound  h  in:  mi-ut  for  mi  hiit,  atunk  for  at  hunk, 
n'unk  for  ni  (or  nu)  hunk,  and  also  in  a^ut  for  a  hu't.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  li  can  be  dro})ped  even  when  belonging  to  the  body  of  the  word. 
In  97,  1,  Iiunk  ki'uliga  has  probabh'  been  nasalized  into  lulnk  n;^iuliga  to 
avoid  the  culjision  of  two  identical  sounds.  Another  cause  of  these  permu- 
tations is  the  laryngeal  utterance  of  the  Indians,  which  I  have  discussed 
under  tli:it  heading  (pp.  215-21  7);  it  also  nccounts  for  the  circumstance  that 
Iteiinutjition  among  sounds  originating  in  the  re;ir  mouth  ate  much  more 
frecpient  than  those  produced  by  the  action  of  the  lips  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  vocal  tube. 

PHONETIC  FIGURES. 

Besides  the  phonetic;  changes  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  section,  there 
ai-e  other  alterations  in  the  sounds  of  words  which  generally  affect  the 
body  of  the  words  more  thoroughl\  ,  and  occur  in  all  the  languages  ex- 
plored, 'i'hese  alterations  are  jjroduced  by  various  causes,  as  the  shifting 
of  the  accent  from  one  syllable  or  word  to  another,  the  attenuation  or 
increase  in  (piaiitity,  the  habit  of  fast  speaking,  etc.,  aiul  chief  of  all,  the 
desire  of  sa\  ing  vocal  exertion.     'I'he  tendency  for  retrendiment  is  more 
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energetic  in  this  upland  language  than  that  inr  the  increase  of  sounds,  and 
thus  the  chapters  on  elisions  and  contractions  will  he  more  extended  than 
that  on  phonetic  additions. 

I  have  classed  the  phonetic  figures  into  the  following  distinct  groups: 

A. — Addition  of  phanetic  elements  other  than  affixefi,  to  the  tvonl. 

1.  Prothesis,  or  the  addition  of  vowels  or  consonants  at  the  commencement 

of  the  w-ord:  v  in  vuhupicga,  vuduka,  etc.,  for  u-upiega,  uduka; 
Sking  Dshu'dsh,  Mod.  for  King  Dshu'dsli.  Yikashla  for  ikashla 
may  be  considered  simply  as  alternation  of  sound. 

2.  Epithesis,  or  the  addition  of  vowels  or  consonants  at  the  end  of  the  term: 

ta-uni,  from  English  town. 

3.  Epenthesis,  or  the  insertion  of  vowels  or  consonants  in   the   midst  of  a 

word.     Some  of  the  inflectional  aifixes  are  epenthetic,  and  will  he 
considered  inider  the  heading  of  affixes.     The  insertion  of  n   in 
tuankshi  for  tuakshi,  kiiilantala  for  kailatala,  tia'mantko   (a  mmIi 
tia'mna  does  not  exist)   for  tia'matko  had  better  Ije   considered 
a  nasalizing  than  an  epenthetic  process.       Epenthetic  v  is  ob- 
served in  leviita  for  le-uta,  I'lita.     Epenthetic  h  has  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished   fnmi   the   -h-   of  the  verbal  suffix  -ha,  as  in 
skulha  to   lit'  oil    sduiething,   comj)ared  to  skulpja    to  Uc,  to  sleep, 
and  from  the  'h  which  indicates  an  act  done  by  hand  (see  beloAv). 
We  find  the  ei)entlietic  h  in  : 
tsials'ha  mi  in  the  salmon  season,  for  tsialsii'nh,  tsialse'mi. 
o-ahipa  to  eateh  air  tvith  a  fjrunt,  for  ga-ipa. 
shawalhina'a  to  aeeompany  somebody,  for  shawalinii'a. 
niuhimuya  to  shiver,  tremble,  for  muimiiya. 
4.  Nasalidny  or  nasal  pronunciation  takes  place  in  regard  to  certain  con- 
sonants only,  when  initial  or  medial.     Nasalization  of  vowels  in 
the  manner  as  observed  in  Erench  and  Dakota  does  not  belong 
to  the  features  of  the  Klamath  language.     The  deep  pronuncia- 
tion of  a,  i,  u  has  nothing  to  do  with  nasalizing.     The  gutturals 
"•,  k,  k,  z  are  thereby  transformed  into  ng,  nk,  nk,  u%;  the  dentals 
d,  t  into  nd,  nt;  the  palatals  dsh,  tch  into  ndsh,  ntch;  the  labials 
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b,  p  into  mb,  mp.  This  process  was  discussed  uuder  the  heading: 
"Alternation  of  Sounds,"  and  examples  from  the  Dictionary  will 
be  found  tliere  to  illustrate  it  more  fully.  Instances  where  no 
alternation  takes  place  are  shenijK'ta  to  (in/ne,  for  sliepeta;  shik4niba 
to  tcalk  on  a  stick,  for  shikapa  (radix:  kap  in  tkap). 

B. — Dtopping  of  phonetic  elements  from  the  word. 

All  the  causes  that  are  productive  of  decay  will  also  ojjerate  in  favor 
of  sound-removals,  as  :  fast  and  indistinct  })ronunciation,  shifting  of  the 
accent,  etc.     Elisions  of  all  sorts  are  especially  frequent. 

Elision,  or  removal  of  a  phonetic  element  within  the  word,  is  frequent 
in  all  languages.  In  Klainath  it  is  chietly  brought  about  by  the  tendency 
to  bring  vowels  into  close  contact  w^ith  vowels,  even  identical  ones,  and 
consonants  with  consonants,  whether  identical  or  not;  a  tendency  which 
causes  elimination  of  intervening  sounds.  Cf  Assimilation.  The  various 
kinds  of  elision  make  a  subdivision  desirable  into  st/ncope,  ekthlipsis,  and 
elision  of  a  whole  syllable. 

5.  Syncope,  or  elision  of  a  vowel  before  a  consonant.     Ex.: 

I'tkla  to  collect,  gather  up,  for  itkala. 

lulpaltko  provided  with  eyes,  for  lulpalatko. 

hiinsak,  ndnsak  to  no  purpose,  for  hunashak,  nenashak. 

telshna  to  look  out,  for  telishna. 

tchkash  also,  too,  for  tche'kash. 

k'lekapksh  dead,  for  k'lekapkash;  k'le'ksht  for  k'l^kasht. 

K-ukshkrii  Klamath  Lake  Indian,  for  E-ukshikni. 

tatamnish  traveler,  for  tatamiuiish. 

6.  Ekthlipsis,   or   dropping  of  a    consonant   from    the    midst  of  a  word. 

(«)  When  standing  before  one  or  more  consonants.     Ex.: 
shelluashe'mi  in  lite  ivar  time,  for  shellualshe'mi,  cf  56,  1  and  Note, 
pnekarapgle  to  throw  out  again,  for  puel^ampele. 
ktchak  avlone  shell,  for  ktchalk;  basis,  ktch41%a. 
shlfitpampeli  to  return,  briny  hack,  for  shlaltpamp6li. 
sbtchusli;j;ipkam;  cf  Note  to  109,  6. 
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(b)  Before  vowels  consonants  are  elided  in  the  following  terms: 
nt^-ish  boiv  with  arrotvs,  for  ntewish. 
hushntanka  to  approach  on  the  sly,  for  liush'ln'itanka. 
samenakia  to  wish  for  oneself,  for  sh'liamenakia. 
siikuash  fish-gig,  spear,  for  shtchakuasL. 
muatcli  large,  tall  (obj.  case),  for  mnnisb. 

7.  Elision  of  a  syllahle,  accented  or  imaccented.     Ex.: 

pjl'patchle  to  step  down  from,  112,  6.  'J,  for  pepatcli61e. 
kslmlo'tch  mowing  scythe,  for  kshulotkisli. 
slialallish  Pan'' s  flute,  jeivsharp,  for  shalalalisli. 
hunkiinsliam  theirs,  abbr.  from  hiinkelamsliam. 
wt'wansliasb,  wewansh  women,  for  wewaimisbasli. 
mt'sslim  in  the  season  of  trout,  for  mebiasliii'mi. 
nakanti  everywhere,  for  ndnukanti. 
vulkdshti  borroiced  189;  4,  for  vul^apkasbti  or  -tat. 
Cf.  also  puksla,  wo'ksla  with  their  longer  forms,  and  stelapksh  87,  13, 
for  steldpkisliash. 

8.  Aphaeresis,  or  the  retrenchment  of  an  initial  sound.      Ex.: 

k4p,  Mod.  for  tkap  stalk  of  plant;  dim.  kapka,  Kl.  for  tkap4ga. 

nihil.  Mod.  for  tmii  KL,  grouse. 

'mutchaga  little  old  man,  'mutch^watko  old,  for  k'mutchaga,  k'mutch(i- 
watko. 

'mbute'xe,  for  hiuibute'^e  to  jump  over  something. 

-6ke,  -61koli,  -o'sh,  Mod.  forms  for  kcSke  river,  kolkoli  round,  ko'sh  pine- 
tree  This  aphferesis  before  the  lingual  k,  which  substitute's  -,  is 
heard  in  the  Modoc  dialect  only. 

uk,  link,  pron.  that,  and  adv.,  for  huk,  hunk;  cf.  hu'ksht  and  o'ksht. 

9.  Apocope  of  sounds. — Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  the  retrenchment  of 

single  sounds  at  the  end  of  words;  the  quality  of  the  initial  syl- 
lable of  the  word  following  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  this,  though 
more  frequently  it  is  brought  about  by  the  location  of  the  accent 
upon  a  distant  syllable : 

shitk,  sitk  alike  to,  for  shftko,  sitko. 

tchi'shtal  toivards  home,  for  tchi'shtala. 
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lui-asli,  nash,  titus,  no,  for  na-aslit,  na'sht. 

na  we;  a  ye,  Mod.  for  na't,  na'd;  at. 

kale  dear  sky,  for  kalo-u,  as  seen  by  tlie  inflection. 

Cf  im  for  i  mi,  59,  9;   turn  before  i-onsonants,  13,  14.  19,  1.  20,  19. 
l(t.  Apocope  of  syllables. — In   tlie   conversational   form   of  language  these 
apocopes  are  frequent  and  often  very  puzzling,  as  l%;il;fam  luli- 
nash  instead  of  l%al;(amnishti  lulinash  in  74,  10.     Ex.: 

luikanl  coinhuj  from  everywhere,  for  nakantkni. 

gunigshta  on  opposite  side  of,  for  ^^nl^■sllt;lna,  witli   many  other  pre- 
and  postpositions,  as  wiga't,  etc. 

palui,  n;^itsa  drieil,  paitic.  pass,  for  paluitko,  n;ijitsatko. 

maklaks  laki  tribal  ehief,  for  nuiklaksani  laki. 

yuyaiks=shitk  ivretclied-lookiny,  for  yuyalkisliash=sbitko. 

C. — Contraction  and' dilatation  of  phonetic  elements. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  other  tongues,  contraction  is  chiefly  limited  to  vo- 
calic sounds,  and  although  Klamath  seeks  rather  than  avoids  hiatus,  there 
are  instances  enough  of  t\\'o  \ owels  becoming-  contracted  into  one.  A  special 
.sort  of  vocalic  contraction  is  the  weakening  of  a  vowel  into  the  primitive 
vowel  e,  generally  when  unaccented.  Instances  of  consonantic  synaeresis 
are  Moatokish  for  M6atok=gish,  tntatli  for  tat-tatli,  kii'kiikli  for  kak-ka'kh, 
shuluaktcha  for  shuluakt-tcha,  etc. 

Dilatation  or  expansion  of  the  vowels  of  a  word  is  called  diaeresis;  that 
of  consonants  is  usually  gemination  or  redoubling. 

1 1.  Synaeresis,  or  "gathering  up,"  as  the  name  has  it,  is  a  figure  drawing  to- 
gether vowels  into  one  sound  (eventually  into  a  diphthong)  to  avoid 
hiatus.  This  coalescence  of  distinct  vocalic  sounds  is  quite  fre- 
quent and  usually  produces  long  vowels,  whether  accented  or  not. 

ga'shtish  door  of  lodyc,  for  kd-ishtish. 

talak,  d.  tatalak  straiyht  out,  for  tdlaak  etc. 

ke'sh  rattlesnake,  for  ke-ish,  %e-ish. 

nge'sh  arrow,  shenge'sha  to  shoot  at  oneself  for  ngd-ish,  shenge-isha. 

shenotatko  confluence,  for  shenuatatko,  shenewatatko. 

pnn(')pka  to  desire  to  eat,  for  panuApka. 
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ndkosh  stoppage  of  waters,  for  nakuash. 

slju'dshna  to  chase  each  other,  for  shu-uclshna,  shiihudshna. 

w^-ulta  to  permit,  for  wevvalta. 

gaggutko,  123,  2,  crossed  over,  for  gAkuatko. 

liukit'imna  to  (jather  around,  for  liwakiamna. 

12.  Krasis  or  "intermixture"  is  the  union  of  A^owels  forming  part  of  differ- 

ent syllables  into  one  vowel  sound  (or  diphthong)  to  avoid  hiatus. 

The  sound  h  is  easily  dropped  if  it  stands  between  the  vowels, 
shea  thei/  of  course,  for  sha  i-a,  sha  ya,  [)o,  C. 
ti'dshiik  (/ood  if  to  he,  for  tidshi  ilk,  tidshi  hii  gi,  93,  !•.  and  Note, 
miut  i/ours  that,  for  mi  hiit. 

13.  Vocalic  attenuation  or  shortening,  weakening  of  unaccented  syllables 

into  the  primitive  vowel  6  forms  the  transitory  stage  to  the  figure 

called  syncope.     We  find  it  in : 
sk^tkgla  to  carry  on  hack,  for  skdtkala. 
shulemokedsha  to  swing  around,  for  shulamokddsha. 
shukpeli  to  withdraw,  for  shiikpali,  cf  68,  8  and  Dictionary. 

Weakening  of  an  accented  syllable:  te'kish  sword,  for  tekish. 

Attenuation  taking  place  between  words  is  observed  in :  ge'ntgni  I 
would  fain  go,  for  ge'nt  a  ni;  atenen  for  at  a  nen  ;  tatatenat  wherever  we,  for 
tatdt  a  nat;  tatatdkse  spukliA  when  they  sweat  in  it,  X2,  3.  1.,  for  tatdtak  sha 
spuklia.  To  this  may  be  added  the  weak  pronunciation  of  -am,  -lam,  the 
suffix  of  the  possessive  case,  especially  frequent  in  the  Modoc  dialect,  and 
almost  equivalent  to  -6m :  maklaksam,  su^ntcham,  etc. 

14.  Diaeresis  or  vocalic  diremption  takes  place  when  a  vowel,  which  is  gener- 

ally a  long  one,  is  redoubled  or  even  tripled,  and  when  a  diphthong 
is  pronounced  with  hiatus,  that  is,  as  an  adulterine  diphthong. 
a.  Diaeresis  of  a  vowel: 

kf-intch  wasp,  for  kl'ntch,  ki'nsh. 

mo-6we  woodchuck,  for  m6we,  miiwe. 

nA-as  one,  a  single  one,  for  na's,  na'dsh. 

shle-eta  to  discover,  find,  for  shldta. 

ki-i-ia  to  tell  lies,  for  kfa,  kiya  64,  4. 
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These  examples  involve  simply  rhetorical  emphasis,  but  there  are 
instances  implying-  u  change  of  signitiration  as  a  consequence  of  the 
diaeresis:  sha-apa-a  io  dare,  provoke,  from  shapa  to  tell,  count;  i-iulma,  yi- 
uliiia  to  send  over  the  edge,  compared  to  yulina  to  menstruate. 

h.  Biphthonyk  diaeresis,  as  in  i-uta  for  yvita,  ne-i  for  ndya, 
E-ukshi  for  Euksi,  has  l)een  fully  discussed  in  the  article 
on  Diphthongs,  p.  208. 

15.  Gemination  or  (loul)ling  of  consonants  occurs  only  after  vowels  short 

ill  (jiuiiititv  : 
sessalolisii  warrior,  for  sheshalulish;  vi'issa  to  fear,  for  viisha ;  genalla 
to  start,  for  genala ;  nellfna  to  scalp,  for  iielina;  wt'tta  to  laugh,  for 
wc'tii,  cf.  wx'tanta ;  lulitta  io  whip,  for  ndi'ta;  liinh'nuna  to  he  darJ:, 
for  linilima;  tchimma-ash  string-guuie,  for  tchima-ash ;  ku'mme 
cave,  for  kii'me;  sunnnatka  with  the  mouth,  bill,  for  shumatka; 
tchaggaya  to  sit  upon,  for  tchakaya. 

D. — Phonetic  changes  through  coutiguitg. 

These  changes  mainly  occur  in  unaccented  syllables,  and  are  produced 
by  the  inHuence  of  sounds  either  preceding  or  following  immediately,  or 
forming  a  part  of  the  syllable  preceding  or  following.  It  is  generally  the 
subsequent  sound  which  tries  to  weaken  and  then  to  assiuiilate  or  dissimi- 
late  its  predecessor.  The  altered  position  of  the  accent  sometimes  produces 
a  similar  result.  In  Latin  we  find  similar  changes  accomplished  in  meridies 
for  uirdidies,  medius  Jidius  for  me  Dius  filius,  occuparc  for  obcapare,  occiput  for 
ohcaput,  exultare  for  exsaltare,  apimno  for  adpono,  doreor,  audior  for  doceo-se, 
audio-SB. 

16.  Assimilation — Vowels  and  consonants  of  the  same  vocal  class,  either 

standing  l)eside  each  other  or  belonging  to  adjoining  syllables, 
assimilate  more  closely  or  become  identical.  This  process  forms 
just  the  opposite  of  the  dissimilation  to  be  described  below,  both 
of  them  being  the  result  of  pronounced  tendencies  of  the  language 

waydlapsh  icicle,  piece  of  ice,  for  wcalapsh. 

Wiiita'ngish  Warm  Spring  Indian,  for  Waita'ngish. 

}iyn;jog;i  to  shove  into,  for  fyu^oga,  i-u;^oga. 
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sluikatt>iiol6tki.sli  .•il-hz-.^fraj)  tied  into  tlic  hair,  for  sbukatanolotkish. 

tAlaat  t/alamtitala  due  west,  29,  10,  fur  ttilaak  etc. 

tsuitsam  lawisli  loine-tAadder,  for  sluii'dshani  lawalsli. 

tilli'iKlslia  to  uhandou,  for  tinlimlslia. 

ntulshanipkash  flowitHj  down  (obj.   case),  for  ntulsliantkash,   iitulshaii- 
pkash;   cf.  ge'niptchi  for  gcii=ptclii. 

hil  nem  (for  iieu)  wii'g'ii  kii'git,  ST,  fj.  aiul  Note. 
17.  Dissimilation. — This  phonetic  law,  wliich  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
assinnlatioii,  consists  in  avoiding  the  repetition  of  a  vowel  or  con- 
sonant standing'  in  contignons  syllables,  and  converts  one  of  the 
two,  generally  the  iirst  one,  into  a  cognate  sonnd  pronounced 
with  the  same  organ  of  the  vocal  tube.  Dissimilation  is  more 
freqnent  than  assimilation,  but  applies  only  wlien  the  sounds 
referred  to  do  not  sto)id  in  the  same  syllable.  Itoj)erates  also  from 
one  word  to  the  next  one,  as  in: 

Imhashtapknak  tliey  stabbed  each  other  onli/,  for  huhashtiipka  ak,  114,  3. 
Vocalic,  dissimilation   is  frequentlv  ol)served  in  terms  formed 
by  iterative  reduplication : 

Idmlemsli  dizziness,  inehriation,  for  lamlanish. 

hei'hai  red  fox,  silver  fox,  Mod.  for  heihei. 

ketchkatch  littte  f/ray  fox,  derived  from  ketchketchli  roMgh-furred. 

ka'lkali  round,  for  kalkali,  k(')lkoli. 

ka'kakli,  kaka'kli  yellow,  for  kiikii'kli,  and  all  other  adjectives  of  color, 
in  the  absolute  as  well  as  in  the  distributive  form. 

Instances  of  vocalic  dissimilation  in  distributive  reduplication : 

wewii'kala,  for  wewekala,  d.  of  wekala  to  yive  hirth. 

pepuel^a,  for  pupuel^a,  d.  of  puel^a  to  throw  down. 

shka'shkatkala,  for  shkashkatkala,  d.  of  sktitkala  to  carry  on  back. 

kakaka'kli  yelloiv,  for  kakaka'kli,  d.  of  kaka'kli ;  also  all  the  other  adjec- 
tives of  color,  and  many  of  those  descriptive  of  surface-quality. 
Other  instances,  where  vowels  become  dissimilated,  are  as 
follows : 

wii'-aks,  we-aks  mallard  duck,  for  we-eks;  cf.  wekash. 

yanakiinini  being  at  the  lower  end,  for  yanakanini,  148,  2. 

kiamii'mi  in  the  fishing  season,  for  kiiima'mi. 
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bliiwiikuasli  to  the  girls,  for  sliiwaga-asli,  80,  11. 

udu'yua  to  heat,  whip,  for  udiiyua. 

Consonaniic  dissimilation  is  observed  in  the  following  terms 
formed  by  iterative  reduplication: 

kedshamkedshalkea  to  tvheel  around  on  u)i£s  feel. 

palakniiilank  with  rapid  (/ait,  for  palakpalnk;   cf.  palak. 

tchiptcliima,  j\[o(l.  to  drizzle  down,  for  tchi'intcliima  or  tchi'ptchipma. 
18.  Metathesis  is  an  inversion  or  transposition  bv  Avliieli  a  vowel  or  conso- 
nant nuitually  exchange  the  position  which  they  normally  occupy 
in  the  word.  This  may  take  place  in  one  and  tlie  same,  or  in  con- 
tiguous syllables,  and  is  a  figure  of  euphony,  since  it  renders  the 
pronunciation  easier  in  that  connection  where  the  word  is  applied. 
Vowels  can  exchange  their  location  with  other  vowels  or  with 
consonants,  and  consonants  with  consonants. 

shiunota  to  sine;  in  chorus,  for  shuinuta. 

shuila,  shui'lla  to  shal;e  oneself,  for  shiula. 

msli,  insh  me,  to  me,  for  me,  for  nisli,  ni'sli. 

shnewadslika  little  girl ,  for  shnawedshka. 

kniokumka  to  growl  (dogs),  for  kmukniuka,  d.  of  kmuka. 

samtchakta  to  comprehend,  for  samtchatka. 

wal'hka  to  look  out  for,  for  wa'hlka. 

amtchiksh  old,  former,  for  amtch=gish,  this  pntbably  for  ma'ntchgish. 

shuipiiklash  small  cushion,  for  shuipkulash  j\Iod. 

shakptaksha  to  cluck  with  the  tongue,  for  shakapshtaka;  from  kapata. 

t/u't^a  to  presage  death  or  mischief,  for  tiYkt^a,  from  tuka  to  frighten. 

l('slHiat;^ash//w,  sport,  joking,  for  l^washt;<ash. 

ne-u%;ilpeii  to  order  again,  for  ne-vd;^apeli. 

lushgapeli  to  go  and  take  off,  for  liiktchapeli. 

There  is  another  form  of  phonetic  inversions  taking  place  through  the 
agency  of  verbal  or  nominal  inflection  and  derivation ;  examples  of  it  are 
as  follows: 

kd-akt  for  kakat,  d.  of  k/it  ivho,  which,  pron.  relat. 

shdyuaksh  for  .shayi'ikash  knowing,  shrcivd. 
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wdltaksh  promiscuous  talking,  for  wi'iltkash  Mod. 

hdshtaksli  perforation  of  earlohe,  for  lidshtkash . 

ipakt  it  may  stay,  remain,  for  ipkat,  148,  14. 

wiuli'ilek!  strike  it!  for  wiulalx'  i ! 

hiitan,  nge-i.slian  tliey  ran,  they  shot,  for  hutna,  ng-(i-ishna. 

shuliitamaiitk  being  dressed  in,  for  shulutanniatko. 

These  inverted  forms  may  be  explained  b^'  metathesis,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably more  cori-ect  to  derive  them  from  supposed  forms  as  kA-akat,  shdyua- 
kash  or  -kish,  wdltakash,  hdshtakash,  fpakat,  wiulnlak  i!  hutana,  ng^-ishana, 
etc.,  which,  under  the  weight  of  the  receding  accentuation  or  other  influ- 
ences, lost  their  second  vowel  (a).  This  explanation  is  sustained  by  forms 
like  ne-nlakuapka,  fut.  of  ne-nlxa  to  order,  which,  compared  to  genuApka, 
fut.  of  gena  to  go,  pekshuapka,  fut.  of  pcksha  to  grind,  shows  that  the  end- 
ing -a  of  the  "infinitive"  does  not  appear  in  the  future,  but  that  the  first  -a- 
in  n^-ulakuapka  existed  there  previously,  and  induces  us  to  presuppose  an 
ancient  form  ne-ulaka,  ne-ula%a. 

19.  Anathesis  is  a  new  grammatic  term,  by  which  I  call  a  sort  of  vocalic 
metathesis,  almost  entirelv  confined  to  derivative  verbs  and  inflec- 
tional verbal  forms  with  their  derivatives.  Numerous  instances  of 
it  are  found  among  the  verbs  beginning  with  the  prefixes  sh-  and 
h-sh-.  This  subject  will  be  developed  in  full  in  Ilorphology, 
Section:   Radical  Syllable. 

ACCENTUATION. 

I. LOCATION    OF    THE    ACCENT. 

The  accented  syllable  of  a  word  is  uttered  with  a  stronger  eff'ort  of  the 
voice,  and  frequently  with  a  higher  pitch  than  the  syllables  surrounding  it. 

Long  words  have  a  principal  accent  and  a  secondary  accent.  The 
only  sign  used  in  this  volume  for  accenting  syllables  is  the  acute  accent,  ', 
as  in  ib^na,  tupka. 

A  curious  diff'erence  is  observed  in  American  languages  as  we  proceed 
fi-om  the  South  to  the  North.  For  in  many  parts  of  South  America,  espe- 
cially the  eastern  and  northern,  the  accent  is  placed  towards  the  end  of  the 
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word  and  accentuation  of  the  penult  and  final  syllable  must  be  considered 
as  the  rule.  In  Central  America  the  emphasized  syllable  begins  to  shift 
towards  the  radix,  and  in  most  North  American  languages,  which  are  rather 
suffix-  than  prefix-languages,  the  accent  has  a  tendency  to  rest  on  the  root 
or  at  least  on  the  first  syllables  of  the  word. 

In  Klamath  the  emphasizing  of  the  radix  is  tlie  natural  and  funda- 
mental law  of  accentuation,  but  it  is  so  often  interfered  with  by  other 
agencies  that  it  seems  rather  to  be  the  exception  Many  short  particles 
have  no  accent  of  their  own,  and  in  terms  fi)rmed  by  iterative  reduplication 
each  of  the  doubled  radicals  has  an  equal  right  to  the  accent;  so  the  accent- 
uation is  here  decided  by  rhetoric  convenience. 

To  obtain  an  insight  into  the  nuitual  conflict  of  the  accenting  princi- 
ples and  the  variability  of  accentuation,  distinction  must  be  made  between: 

(1)  accenting  the  radical  syllable. 

(2)  accenting  by  means  of  the  secondary  accent. 

(3)  accenting  through  quantity. 

(4)  accenting  through  syntactic  emphasis. 

In  polysyllabic  terms  the  root  or  radical  syllable  alone  is  invested 
with  an  intrinsic  notative  signification,  while  tlie  other  syllables  or  sounds 
of  the  word,  verb  or  noun,  express  only  its  relations  to  other  parts  of  the 
sentence.  Hence  the  root  is  the  most  approj)riate  place  for  the  word- 
accent  ;  nevertheless  we  find  it  constantly  shifting  in  American  and  other 
illiterate  languages  under  the  guidance  of  certain  phonetic,  logical,  and 
rhetoric  considerations.  This  establishes  a  great  contrast  with  the  accent- 
uation of  English,  German,  and  the  classic  languages,  but  in  French  we 
see  the  accent  .shift  to  and  fro  with  almost  the  same  liberty  as  here  Thus 
we  find  in  Klamath,  e.  g. :  tiila,  tul4  in  company  of;  tdwipka,  tawi'pka  to 
hewitcli;  shniika,  shnukA  to  grasp;  vunepni,  vnnc^pni  four  times ;  he'mkanka, 
hemktinka  to  speak;  itpampgli,  itptimpgli  to  carry  home;  ktayalshtahi,  kta- 
yalshtala,  ktayalshtahi  into  tlie  rocks;  shewanap'litki,  shewanap'litki  in  order 
to  restore.  In  the  readings  placed  first,  the  accent  rests  on  the  radix,  and 
in  the  second  readings  shifts  toward  one  of  the  formative  syllables  of  rela- 
tion. Very  often  a  prefix  is  invested  with  the  accent,  as  in  In'shiiaksh 
husband,  d.  In'hashuaksh. 
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Ill  words  of  four  syllables  or  more,  our  ear  is  not  satisfied  by  the  subordi- 
nating of  so  many  unaccented  syllables  under  one  syllable,  but  seeks  relief 
by  accentuating  another  of  their  number  by  what  is  called  the  secondary 
accent.  In  the  same  way  as  the  spoken  sentence  hurries  towards  its  end, 
the  main  accent  of  long  wo/ds  will  also  follow  this  forward  rush;  thus  the 
secondary  accent  increases  in  strength  and  tends  to  bring  down  the  main 
accent  to  the  level  of  the  other  unaccented  parts,  unless  its  quantity  offers 
resistance  to  this  leveling  jirocess  Thus  shliutuapkuga  in  order  to  shoot 
with,  with  the  secondary  accent  on  -ug-,  may  under  the  influence  of  the 
following  words  become  shliutuapkiiga,  the  vowel  i  of  the  radix  being  short. 
The  same  holds  good  of  terms  like  shniulatchganka  to  (jJance  off  from, 
li'ilukshaluapkuga  for  the  purpose  of  creiiiatimj.  Shifting  of  the  accent  can 
also  take  place  when  proclitic  and  enclitic  words  crowd  around  accentu- 
ated words,  esjiecially  verbs. 

Long  vowels  are  not  always  accented;  that  is,  quantity  exercises  no 
decisive  infiuence  on  accentuation.  Cf.  vukshp^eni  foirard  the  an(flin(f  place, 
where  -u-  is  a  contraction  of  -uya-;  but  in  saiga;(cni  to  the  prairie,  the  suffix 
has  the  accent.  Nishtak  duriiifj  the  same  iiit/ht  (from  nishta  ak)  is  just  as 
possible  as  nishta'k. 

The  syntactic  accent,  as  determined  by  the  sense  of  the  clause  or  sen- 
tence, constantly  interferes  with  the  other  principles  of  accentuation  and 
imposes  its  own  laws  Tliere  are  two  sorts  of  syntactic  accentuation;  one 
lays  the  stress  of  the  voice  on  that  term  of  the  sentence  which  seems  of 
])aramount  weight  to  the  speaker,  while  the  other  lets  it  fall  on  certain  syl- 
lables of  one,  two,  or  several  words  of  one  sentence.  This  latter  accent  is 
the  one  to  be  studied  more  carefully,  the  other  needing  no  commentary. 

In  using  the  terms  friendly,  plurality,  selfishness  we  think  of  them  as 
irhole  words  only,  and  do  not  concern  ourselves  about  the  real  meaning  of 
their  roots  or  suffixes.  Indeed,  very  few  of  us  know,  that  in  friendly  the 
radix  fii-  means  to  love,  cherish,  that  -end-  represents  the  old  Saxon  form  of 
the  present  participle,  and  that  -ly  is  our  like,  alike  to,  originally  lie  body, 
flesh,  form.  But  in  Klamath  this  is  different,  for  these  and  many  other 
Indians  possess  an  intuitive  if  not  a  real  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  their 
affixes      A  verb  like  giitihij)k-r'i])e!i  to  moke  turns  irhile  descendiny  suggests  at 
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once  uiany  ideas  tt>  the  native.  Gu-  recalls  the  radix  ya-,  ge-  to  </o,  -tila  a 
motion  downward,  -apka  an  occurrence  taking  place  in  the  distance,  -p6li  return, 
repetition,  redoublinr/.  Shnahualptikta  to  cause  echo  is  composed  of  the  me- 
dial sh-  "for  somebody,  or  for  oneself,  or  by  itself",  -n-  in  shn-  forms 
cansatives,  -a-  is  a  vowel  repeated  from  the  syllable  following,  -hual-  is  the 
radical  sellable  to  .-iound,  resound,  he  noisy  (hualta,  walta  to  sound,  rattle)  -i)ka, 
the  simplex  of  -pakta,  is  a  suffix  of  verbs  indicating  re])etition,  iteration. 

Still  better  is  the  Indian  accpiainted  w  irli  tlie  meanings  of  inflectional 
endings,  and  though  unable  to  give  abstract  names  to  the  grannnatic 
categones  as  we  do,  the  correct  use  of  innumerable  simple  and  compound 
prefixes  and  suffixes  is  constantly  ))resent  to  his  mind  and  guides  him 
through  this  labyrintli  of  forms  which  can  be  joined  to  every  radical  syl- 
lable of  his  agglutinati\e  language.  Now  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  accent- 
uate every  syllable  or  affix,  which,  as  he  thinks,  exceeds  in  importance  the 
other  components  of  the  word  for  exj)ressing  his  idea.  If  in  the  first  ex- 
ample given  he  lays  stress  on  the  distance  from  himself,  then  he  accent- 
uates gutil/ipkapeli ;  if  descent  is  more  important  to  him,  gutilapkapeli ;  in 
the  second  example  shiuihualpakta  would  express  strcmjth  of  the  effort  to 
cause  echo.  Cf.  heshs^iilpeli  Gl,  8  with  heshsp^alpeli  61,  9;  kfuyaga  96,  21 
with  kiuyega;  sku3-u'i  '29,  11  with  the  usual  skuyui. 

Even  monosyllabic  particles  can  be  lengthened  into  two  syllables  by 
diaeresis,  and  either  of  them  may  receive  the  accent  with  a  shade  of  differ- 
ence on  the  meaning:  ha-a,  ha-a;  hi-i,  lii-i';   or  pronouns:  i,  i-i,  i'-i. 

This  feature  adds  largely  to  the  natural  expressiveness  of  the  tongue, 
and  saves  many  circundocutions  which  the  less  pliant  languages  of  modern 
Europe  would  have  to  specify  by  words.  It  is  the  idea  of  actuality,  of  being 
done  right  then  and  there,  that  distinguishes  shh'a,  shla-a,  and  shla-a  to  see, 
.find,  gt'wa  and  gewa  to  go  into  water,  giika  and  guka  to  climh  up,  guhua,  guha, 
guha  to  swell  up,  etc.  Verbs  in  which  the  last  syllable  usually  bears  the 
accent  are:  shi6  to  bet,  stub  to  report,  vumi  to  bury,  vula  to  inquire;  gulf  la 
go  into,  is  always  oxytonized,  but  its  d.  form  ki'lhi  is  not. 

In  terms  where  no  S3'ntactic  or  rhetoric  influences  afiect  the  location 
of  the  word-emphasis,  a  shifting  of  the  accent  is  often  caused  1)\  the  in- 
croas('   of   the   Avord   through    inflectional   or  derivative   affixes.     In   short 
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words  the  iU'cent  may  then  settle  upon  a  prefix;  when  the  term  becomes 
lengthened  by  suffixation,  the  accent  may  shift  towards  its  final  syllables. 
Examples: 

heshla  to  show  itself,  from  slilca  to  see. 

hishlan  to  shoot  at  each  other,  from  shlin  to  shoot. 

lakiAmkshi  at  the  chiefs  house,  from  laki  chief. 

shuktAmpka  to  hegin  fighting,  from  shuka  to  fight. 

yamatala  eastward,  from  yamat  east. 

tataksniptchi  childlike,  from  tatiiksni  children. 

skukludpkasht  from  possible  chapping,  from  skiikla  to  he  chapped. 

In  the  four  last  examples  the  secondary  accent  has  entirely  eclipsed 
the  accent  originally  laid  on  the  radical  syllable. 

Oxytonized  terms,  as  guli  and  others  given  above,  will  not  shift  their 
accent  unless  increased  by  two  or  moi'e  syllables. 

When  a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  is  increased  by  distributive 
reduplication,  the  accent  will  usually  shift  away  from  the  initial  syllable 
hy  the  length  of  this  increase: 

hikl^a  to  shatter,  split,  d.  hihakl^a. 

ngumshka  to  lireaJc,  fracture,  d.  ngumgamshka. 

lemewil;^a  to  drift  away,  d.  Igmelemewflxa. 

uMksha  to  lap,  lick,  d.  ula-ulaksha. 

Instances  where  the  accent  gravitates  back  upon  the  beginning  of  the 
Avord,  respectiveh'  upf>n  the  radical  syllable  through  apocope,  contraction, 
or  elision  : 

messiim  in  the  trout-season,  for  mehiasha'mi. 

pclllapksh  the  stolen  one,  for  pallApkash. 

k'lii'ksh  telshiimpka  to  he  moribund,  for  k'lekiipkashtala  telshdmpka. 

The  appending  of  enclitic  pronouns  and  jjarticles,  which  form  a  pho- 
netic whole  with  the  term  governing  them,  sometimes  eff'ects  a  shifting  of  the 
accent,  but  at  other  times  has  no  effect  whatever.     Examples  of  shifting: 

na-ulapkuapka  m's  ni  I  shall  punisli  you,  59,  ?>. 

stildsamp6l6k  sas  in  order  to  annotiure  to  them,  22,  16. 
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t%op6=shitko,  t;(op6=sitk  like  a  thumb,  149,  12. 
shliuapka  m'sli  sha  they  will  shoot  you,  30,  3. 
gepgapeh'ssa  they  returned  home,  for  gepgapgli  sha. 
Cf.  ki-iiks  gi,  42,  12;  kako  bgla,  101,  7;  humtclii  ki,  126,  9;  siunotish 
tchkash,  83,  4. 

Instances  where  enchtic  terms  have  not  affected  the  position  of  the 
accent  are  as  follows  : 

shna'-uldsha  nat  we  yalloped  off,  29,  12. 

tchl'-ishtat  ni'na  to  their  camp,  2.),  16. 

tsu'shni  ni'sli  ni  I  forever  from  you,  61,2;  but:  tsushni  m'sh  ni,  69,  20. 

In  hJi  ni  skuyu'shkuai)ka  ni'sh  if  I  should  separate  (\\qv)  from  you,  61,  1, 
the  proclitic  ha  ni  may  have  retained  the  verbal  accent  in  its  usual  place. 

II. PROCLISIS  AND    ENCLISIS. 

A  number  of  particles,  mostly  conjunctions,  some  pronouns  and  adjec- 
tives, or  rather  adjectival  suflfixes,  are  liable  to  lose  their  accent  if  placed  in 
certain  positions,  while  others  among  them  always  appear  unaccented. 
These  are  monosyllabic ;  those  composed  of  two  syllables  are  capable  at 
any  time  of  reassuming  accentuation,  and  hence  can  be  classed  here  only 
under  restrictions. 

These  unaccented  terms  may  be  said  to  lean  either  forward  on  the 
coming  accented  word — to  he  proclitic;  or  to  lean  backward  on  the  accented 
word  just  spoken — to  be  enclitic.  Their  influence  on  the  accentuation  of  the 
main  word  is  only  a  casual  one;  cf  Accentuation,  pp.  237,  240. 

Proclisis  is  less  frequent  than  enclisis;  all  proclitic  words  are  capable 
of  assuming  the  accent.     A  list  of  them  reads  as  follows : 

at  now,  then;  mu,  m^  greatly,  largely  (not  when  apocopated  from  miini 
large);  hii  if,  when;  tam,  interrogative  particle;  wak?  howf  hoiv so  f  A  few 
personal  pronouns  in  their  subjective  cases,  as  nu,  ni,  1,  pi,  hiik,  hu,  etc., 
and  tlie  possessive  pronoun  mi  thy,  thine. 

Enclisis  is  frequently  observed  and  generally  appears  when  a  personal 
object-pronoun  is  connected  with  a  transitive  verb.     Two  enclitic  monosyl- 
IG 
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lables  can  be  placed  after  an  accented  word,  and  one  of  them  frequently 
elides  its  vowel.     Enclitic  terms  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

Suffixed  adjectives  are  unaccented  terms  of  an  adjectival  function  quali- 
fying a  noun  attributively,  not  predicatively ;  two  of  them,  gitko  aitd  shitko, 
possess  a  non-enclitic  distributive  form  and  are  inflected  through  all  cases. 

dmtchiksh  ancient,  old,  used  up,  in  its  abbreviation:  -amtch. 

=gitko,  =gitk,  d.  =giggatko  possessed  of. 

=kani  some  one,  any  one;  cf  fiO,  13,  and  the  Dictionar}'. 

-ptchi,  -mtchi,  -tchi,  -tch  aliJie  to,  appearing  like. 

=shitko,  =sitk,  d.  =shishatko  alike  to,  resembling. 

=tkani  a  little,  somewhat. 

More  will  be  found  concerning  these  forrr.s  under  "Adjective,"  below. 

Pronouns  All  the  monosyllabic  )(::.>ional  pronouns,  subjective  and 
objective,  are  appended  enclitically  to  the  verb  which  they  govern  or  upon 
which  they  depend.  Subjective  personal  pronouns:  ni,  nu  /;  i,  ik  thou; 
huk,  hun,  hu,  pi  he,  she,  it;  nad,  nat,  na  we;  at,  a  ye;  sha,  pat  they.  Ob- 
jective personal  pronouns:  nish,  nush,  n'sli,  n's  w?e,  to  me;  mish,  m'sh,  m's 
thee,  to  thee;  hun,  lui,  pish,  push  him,  her,  it;  to  him,  to  her,  to  it;  nalash  in 
the  form  nash,  nats,  n's  us,  to  us;  malash  in  the  form  malsh  ye,  to  ye;  shash, 
sas  them,  to  them;  sham,  sam  of  them  Enclitic  possessive  pronouns  are  mi 
thine,  thy;  p'na,  Kl.  m'na  his,  hers,  its;  sham,  sam  theirs.  Demonstrative 
and  relative  pronouns  generally  preserve  their  accent,  but  among  the  in- 
definite pronouns,  ink  some  kind  of,  loses  it  in  compounding  words:  ndnuktua 
every  kind  of ;  cf  =kani  any  one. 

Particles,  when  monosyllabic,  are  enclitic  unless  some  particular  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  them  in  connection  with  the  Avhole  sentence.  The  more 
frequent  of  them  are:  a;  aka,  ak,  ka;  at;  ha;  hak;  ya,  yu;  -la,  -l6;  lish; 
mat;  nen;  pil;  tak,  tok,  taksh,  toks;  tcha,  tche,  tsi;  tchish,  abbr.  -tch,  -ts; 
tchkash;  uii,  un.     Their  signification  and  use  will  be  indicated  below. 

The  verb  gi,  to  he,  do,  say,  has  several  monosyllabic  inflected  forms  which 
may  become  enclitic,  as  gi,  gfnk,  gish,  gisht,  and  the  participle  gitko,  which 
will  then  usually  cast  off  the  ending  -o.  The  simple  gi  often  abbreviates 
into  -k,  -g:  na'stg  .so  he  said;  E-uksni  toks  lapik  hut  of  the  Klamath  Lake 
men  there  were  two. 
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Instances  of  enclisis  of  various  descnptions  are  as  follows: 

shnekgluapka  m'sh  ni  I  will  remove  you  from  your  position. 

tumi  huk  hatokt  maklaks  gi  many  persons  are  there. 

iinaka  tcbkash  m'na  slitilta  he  also  informed  his  son. 

pdllank  mish  robhiny  thee;  viissok  sas  afraid  of  them. 

wew^ga  pil  tchfshi  the  children  only  were  in  the  lodge. 

ka'ktsnash;  liiluagslash  they  fled;  they  enslaved  (-sh  for  sha  they). 

pi  tchish  he  also ;  n4n;<atch  some  also,  16,  7. 

K'muk-amtch  the  Old  Man  of  the  Ancients;.  Shii'k-amtch  Old  Crane. 

ka'kak=tkani  a  little  yelloiv,  yellowish. 

A  term  may  become  accented  on  two  syllables,  as  in  Greek,  by  en- 
clisis; the  first  being  the  natural  accent,  the  second  the  accent  thrown  upon 
the  word  by  the  existence  of  the  enclitic  term:  tu'tgnipni'  sha,  111,  2; 
shahiashtala  m'na,  112,  13. 

QUANTITY. 

The  language  clearly  distinguishes  between  long  and  short  syllables  or 
vowels.  Two  stages  may  be  distinguished  in  short  syllables:  very  short  and 
short;  two  also  in  long  ones:  long  and  very  long.  The  usual  sign  of 
brevity,  -,  and  of  length,  ~,  was  added  to  the  vowels  only  when  they  were 
uttered  very  short  or  very  long  Thus  monosyllabic  nouns  ending  in  a 
vowel  pronounce  this  vowel  very  short  in  KL:  knuV  skuUcap,  tniii',  nihu' 
f/roKSc,  Iba'  seed  species,  kpe'l  tail,  kjxV  poker,  skcV  p)f^stJc,  ska'  to  blow  cold  or 
strong;  and  also  in  ya'ki  seed-basket,  ku'itsia,  duck  species,  ndshe'dsh  shell, 
jwd,  ga't  sage  brush.  Many  of  these  are  pronounced  longer  by  Modocs. 
The  vowel  is  still  short,  though  longer  than  in  the  terms  above,  in  l/ash 
billow,  shli'n  to  shoot,  mish  head.  As  to  long  sj-llables,  a  difference  may 
be  observed  between  mdntcli  hng  ago,  miini  greed,  large  (radix  long  in  both 
terms),  and  their  emphatic  pronunciation:  ma'nteh  quite  long  ago,  mu'ni, 
mu-iini  very  large,  enormous.  A  difference  exists  also  between  tank,  tankni, 
and  ta'nk,  ta'nkni,  and  between  washla  and  wa'shla.  Of  Homonymy.  The 
quiuitit\'  of  words  is  often  added  in  parenthesis:  yutetiimpka  ( — -^  ~), 
tchmuksh  (-),  kji'mat  (-^-). 

Almost  any  short  syllable  may  be  made  long  when  a  strong  rhetoric 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  it:  pS's  and  pafsh.  food,  cf.  101,  20;  ga'ma  and  ga'ma 
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to  crush  tcith  a  stone.  Words  with  long  vowels  are  ni'l,  ne'l  fur,  feathers, 
ni'lka  to  dawn,  ma'sha  to  be  sicJc,  na'dsh,  na'dshak  one,  at  one  time. 

For  the  quantity  of  each  word  the  Dictionary  may  be  consulted. 

The  character  of  the  language  prompts  the  Indian  to  distinguish  be- 
tween long  and  short  syllables,  and  no  other  phonetic  figure  is  so  produc- 
tive of  long  vowels  than  vocalic  contraction  (synaeresis,  etc.).  In  nakosh  dam, 
the  synaeresis  of  ua  into  5  is  remembered,  and  though  the  accent  rests  on 
the  first  syllable,  the  second  is  pronounced  long.  Many  syllables  with  e, 
o,  and  other  long  vowels  are  not  pronounced  shoi-t,  because  the  people  use 
the  uncontracted  form  besides  the  contracted  one:  geno'la  and  genuala, 
hldkosh  and  hlekuish,  no'kla  (from  n6kalu),  shukatonolo'tch,  tchi'sh  and 
tchi-ish. 

A  vowel  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  alter  its  quantity  through  position, 
viz.,  through  a  cluster  of  consonants  gathering  after  it.  The  short  a  in 
ktupka  remains  short  even  in  kti'ipkantko  and  in  ktupk;ipksh.  But  before 
-dsh  a  vowel  generally  sounds  longer  than  before  -tch :  tama'dsha  and 
tamdtcha,  laka'dsha  and  lakatcha. 

Nor  does  a  vowel,  generally  speaking,  alter  its  quantity  through  l)e- 
coming  emphasized  by  accentuation  :  in  hemkanka  to  speak,  e  is  pronounced 
as  short  as  in  hemkdnka,  i  in  hita  as  short  as  in  hita  at  this  spot;  but  becomes 
long  through  apocope:  hi'd,  hi't. 

Syntactic  or  rhetoric  emphasis  sometimes  modifies  syllabic  quantity: 
gen  him,  1 14,  2  ;  na-a'sht  gi  so  said,  95,  21 ;  sii'gs'  ish!  tell  me!  (ii  lonff),  T8,  4; 
lala'ki  chirfh,  65,  14. 

Neither  quantity  nor  emphasis  by  accent  is  necessarily  associated  with 
a  higher  pitch  of  the  voice. 

HOMONYMY. 

Homonyms  are  terms  sounding  exactly  alike,  but  having  a  difi'erent 
signification;  paronyms  are  terms  which  seem  to  sound  alike  to  inexpe- 
rienced ears,  but  in   reality  diff'er  in  accentuation,  quantit}-,  or  pitch  of 
voice  when  uttered  by  natives,  and  also  diff'er  in  their  meaning. 
Some  Klamath  homonyms  are  the  following: 

kfsh  fish-spear,  kfsh  sundown. 

na'sh,  na's  species  of  htdrnsh,  also:  one,  single;  also:  thus,  so. 
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skJl'  pestle,  skiV  to  blow  cold  or  strong. 

tchi'sh  settlement,  hchje,  tclu'sh  inhabitant. 

yviisli  imtirie- wolf,  wtish  hole,  den,  excavation. 

wika  near,  wika  /o  fc/ow. 

liuna  to  stand,  crowd  inside,  li'una  to  produce  a  noise. 

Paronyms  diflering  in  quantity  only: 
kfsb  fish-spear,  ki'sh,  kl'sh  a  lie. 
shuina  to  run  a  race,  shui'na  to  sing. 
tchisli  also,  too,  tchi'sh  lodge,  inhabitant. 
ni,  ni  /,  rngself,  m  snowshoe. 

Paronyms  differing  in  one  or  more  sounds  of  the  alphabet : 
giwash  bluish  squirrel,  Giwash,  nom.  pr.,  Crater  Mountain. 
laki  chief,  laki  to  be  stolen,  gone,  hiki  forehead. 
lu'k  seed,  kernel,  luk,  16k  grizzly  bear. 
p'hushka  to  tear  off  by  hand,  pushka  to  cut. 

shikant(^la  to  pile  upon  each  other,  shikantila  to  show  something  on  feet. 
yulina  to  menstruate,  yiulma  to  send  over  the  edge. 
skutash  mantle,  skutash,  s^utash  bunch,  string. 
shiilza  to  tie  together,  shulg^a  to  roar,  growl. 
shko'ks  ghost,  spirit,  shkoks  sheep-tick. 
kii'sh  ipo-root,  ke'sh  rattlesnake,  ka'sh  excrement. 
koka,  koke  river,  stream,  k6ka  to  bite. 
ndwa  to  extend,  v.  iiitr.,  n^wa  to  drive  into  the  water. 
grna  to  go  away,  tvalk,  kdna  it  is  snowing. 
vuduka  to  strike  with  a  stick,  vut6ka  to  swing  around,  v.  trans. 

Somt-  of  the  above  terms  (yulina  etc.,  skutash  etc.)  are  etymologically 
identical,  but,  because  differentiated  in  their  meanings,  they  now  differ  in 
their  pronunciation.  This  we  observe  also  in  English :  to  pat  and  to  pet, 
secure  and  sure,  loyal  and  legal,  leal;  di^k,  dish,  desk;  warrantee  and  guarantee; 
as  well  as  in  the  French:  naif  unA  natif  Noel  and  natal,  entier  and  integre. 
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MORPHOLOGY. 

Morphology  is  a  part  of  granuiiar  which  gives  a  systematic  account  of 
the  changes  experienced  by  its  material  units  or  words  through  becoming 
parts  of  a  sentence.  Morpliology  in  its  descriptive  portion  has  to  present 
the  word  in  its  forms  ahered  by  inflection,  as  they  occur  in  the  language; 
in  its  systematic  part  it  has  to  explain  the  origin  and  function  of  these  forms. 
The  phonetic  changes  considered  under  "Phonology"  are  largely  brought 
about  by  the  changes  which  the  words  are  undergoing  through  being  placed 
into  mutual  relations  to  each  other  in  forming  parts  of  a  sentence.  Deri- 
vation, a  process  analogous  to  inflection  in  many  respects,  is  another  import- 
ant part  of  linguistics  to  be  dealt  with  systematically  by  morphology. 

Lano-iiao-es  oreatlv  differ  anions'  themselves  in  the  degree  of  the  energy 
which  unites  or  binds  together  its  elementary  parts.  Where  the  parts  do 
not  unite,  the  position  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  alone  points  out  their 
mutual  relation,  and  few  or  no  phonetic  changes  occur.  These  are  the 
monosyllabic  languages.  In  the  agglutinative  tongues,  certain  syllables 
which  indicate  relation  cluster  around  other  syllables  which  retain  the 
accent.  After  gathering  up  the  other  syllables  to  be  their  affixes,  and 
uniting  them  into  one  body,  the  accented  syllables  gradually  become 
radical  syllables,  and  phonetic  laws  begin  to  manifest  themselves  in  the 
alteration  of  colliding  sounds,  in  the  abbreviation  of  the  affixes,  etc.  Here 
the  original  function  of  the  relational  or  affix-syllables  is  still  recognizable 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  but  in  languages  reaching  a  third  stage,  the 
inflective  languages,  the  affixes  become  so  intimately  fused  with  the  radix, 
that  they  serve  as  mere  relational  signs  and  may  be  considered  as  integral 
parts  of  the  whole  word.  Through  this  accretion,  or  by  other  causes,  the 
root  itself  becomes  modified,  chiefly  in  its  vocalic  part,  for  inflectional 
purposes. 
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The  structure  of  Klamath  is  decidedly  agglutinative;  nevertheless,  in 
some  particulars,  to  be  considered  later,  it  api)i-(>aches  the  tongues  of  the 
inflectional  order.  An  important  characteristic  (^f  it,  syllabic  duplication, 
is  observed  in  the  prefix-  and  radical  syllables.  Two  other  features  per- 
vading every  part  of  Klamath  speech  are  the  pronoinhial  syllables  used  as 
radicals  and  as  affixes,  and  the  figure  called  anathesia.  Compound  woi-ds 
are  in  fact  the  result  of  a  syntactic  process  and  will  be  discussed  in  tlie 
Syntax. 

In  subdividing  the  affixes  into  prefixes  and  suffixes  according  to  their 
location  before  or  after  the  radix,  and  into  infiectional  and  derivational 
affixes  according  to  their  functions,  we  obtain  the  following  general  scheme 
for  our  morphology : 

I. — Radical  syllable. 

1.  Its  structure.  2.  Its  origin  and  classification.  3.  Its  phonetic  alter- 
ations.    4.  Its  increase  by  the  reduplicative  process.     5.  Anathesis. 

II. — Radical  syllable  connected  with  affixes. 

1.  Inflectional  affixes;  suffixation.  2.  Derivational  affixes:  A.  Prefix- 
ation;  B.  Suffixation.  3.  List  of  prefixes.  4.  List  of  infixes.  5.  List  of 
suffixes. 

III. — Inflection  and  derivation. 

1.  Verbal  inflection;  verbal  derivation.  2.  Nominal  inflection;  nomi- 
nal derivation:  o,  of  substantives;  fe,  of  adjectives  and  participles;  c,  of 
numerals;  (?,  of  pronouns;  e,  of  postpositions. 

IV. — Particles  or  words  ivithout  inflection. 

I.— THE  EADICAL  SYLLABLE. 

A  root,  radix,  or  radical  syllable  is  a  sound  or  group  of  sounds  pos- 
sessed of  an  inherent  signification.  By  the  processes  of  inflection  and 
derivation  affixes  cluster  around  the  radix,  which  may  undergo  phonetic 
changes;  the  meaning  of  the  radix  then  remains  either  unchanged  or  j)asses 
into  another  signification  cognate  and  closely  related  to  the  original  mean- 
ing.    Languages  have  been  studied  in  which  the  radix  is  composed  of  two 
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syllables;  in  Klamath  monosyllabisni  is  the  only  form  in  which  radicals 
exist,  just  as  in  the  literaiy  languages  of  Europe,  although  some  Klamath 
terms  seemingly  attest  a  dissyllabic  origin. 

With  a  few  onomatopoetic  exceptions,  the  roots  are  no  longer  trace- 
able to  their  origin;  hence  we  do  not  know  why  such  or  such  sound-groups 
have  been  conventionally  assigned  certain  functions  in  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  world.  Grammatic  affixes  are  roots  also,  whether  they  be 
still  recognizable  as  such  or  be  ground  down  from  syllables  to  single  sounds, 
mostly  consonantic,  and  mere  fragments  of  what  they  had  been  once. 
When  used  as  signs  of  relation,  they  belong  to  the  class  of  pronominal 
roots  and  are  recognized  as  such  with  less  difficulty  in  agglutinative  than 
in  inflectional  languages. 

The  roots  are  the  microcosmic  cells  from  which  the  macrocosmos  of 
language  is  built  up;  for  it  results  from  the  above  that  all  elements  in  lan- 
guage are  either  radical  syllables  or  fragments  of  such.  Formation  and 
quality  of  sounds  are  no  secrets  to  us,  but  how  and  why  they  came  to  be 
selected  for  their  present  functions  in  each  linguistic  family  is  beyond  our 
conception.  The  cause  why  linguistic  families  differ  among  themselves  in 
grammar  and  dictionary  is  the  disagreeing  of  their  pronominal  and  notative 
roots. 

Root-inflection  or  regular  alteration  of  the  root- vowel  to  indicate  change 
of  relation  is  most  prominent  in  the  Semitic  languages  and  also  in  the 
Germanic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family.  In  America  only  traces 
of  this  "Ablaut"  are  discovered  in  a  few  languages,  and  what  could  be 
considered  analogous  to,  or  resembling  it,  will  be  discussed  under  "Phonetic 
alteration  of  the  root."     See  pp.  253  et  sqq. 

1.  PHONETIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ROOT. 

Three  fundamental  forms  are  traceable  ill  the  elementary  composition 
of  the  Klamath  radix;  it  consists — 

Of  one  vowel: 

a  in  ;ina  to  carry  off. 

i  in  ika  to  extract,  fta  to  put  on,  i'wa  to  he  full. 

u  in  liya  to  give,  wa  to  he  seated,  we'k  arm,  limh,  litish  long-shaped  fruit 
(of.  lutish  round-shaped  fruit). 
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Of  a  single  or  double  consonant  follotved  by  a  vowel: 

bii-,  he-  in  hii'ma  to  emit  voice;  ka-  in  kata,  ngAta  to  break,  v.  intr.;  ku- 
in  kuka  to  bite;  kta-  in  ktd-i  stone,  rock;  mu-  in  muni  great,  miina 
deep  down.  A  diphthong  appears  in  tchuitchuili  sorrel,  kaukauH 
brown. 

Of  a  vowel  preceded  by  a  consonant  and  followed  by  a  consonant: 

kal-  in  ki'ilo  sky,  kdlkali  round;  tak-  in  taktdkli  red,  scarlet,  ta'%tgi  to 
blush;  tip-  in  tiptipH  dark-colored;  yal-  in  yAlyali  limpid. 

It  is  appropriate  to  call  this  third  category  of  roots  ending  in  conso- 
nants thematic  roots.  The  terminal  consonants  bear  great  analogy  to  some 
nominal  and  verbal  affixes,  and  a  number  of  words  formed  in  a  similar 
manner  can  be  actually  reduced  to  roots  of  the  second  class:  vowel  pre- 
ceded by  consonant,  as  laklakli  slippery,  not  to  lak-,  but  to  la-  in  141a  to  be 
steep,  to  slope  doivnivards,  cf.  hld-a  to  foal,  lel^dshi  brood;  lushliishli  warm,  hot, 
not  to  lush-,  but  to  lu-  in  liiloks  fire,  lukua  to  be  warm,  hot;  pushpi'ishli  black, 
not  to  push-,  but  to  pn-,  po-,  in  po'ksh  mtid  In  the  terminal  consonant  of 
pal-  in  palla  to  steal,  ila  to  lay  down,  the  analogy  with  the  suffix  -la,  -ala  is 
obvious.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  all  these  roots  of  the  third 
class  are  formed  by  accretion,  and  those  containing  diphthongs  seem  to 
have  been  formed  by  a  similar  process. 

Some  radical  syllables  commencing  with  mute  consonants  are  nasalized 
occasionally,  as  k4ta:  ng/ita  to  break,  patasli:  mp4tash  milt,  spleen. 

There  are  radicals  found  in  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  k,  t,  u, 
which  reduplicate  the  two  initial  syllables  when  placed  in  their  distributive 
form,  and  thus  may  be  suspected  of  being  originally  dissyllabic.  But 
neither  of  the  two  kinds  of  reduplication  proves  anything  for  the  condition 
of  the  radix,  for  all  the  prefixes  invariably  reduplicate  with  the  root,  al- 
though they  do  in  no  manner  belong  to  it.     Compare,  for  instance : 

Prefix  k-  in  kmel^a  to  lay  doivn,  d.  kc^kmel/a  and  kmt'kmal;^a,  rad.  e-. 

Prefix  1-  in  lawdla  to  place  upon,  d.  lalawula. 

Prefix  sh-  in  ska  to  blow  strongly,  d.  shkaska,  rad.  ka. 

Prefix  u-  in  ulagsha  to  lap  up,  d.  ula-uldgsha. 

Some  radical  syllables,  chiefly  pronominal,  are  found  to  figure  in  two 
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capacities:  as  roots  of  predicative  signification,  and  as  roots  of  relation 
forming  affixes.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  i,  hi  on  the  ground,  in  ita  fo 
put  on,  il^a  to  lay  down  into;  of  u,  hu  he,  sJie,  it  and  above,  far,  in  luita  fu 
run  at,  huwa  to  jump  up  in  the  water,  liya  to  give  a  long  object. 

2.  ORIGIN  AND  CLASSLt'ICATION  OF  ROOTS. 

Although  we  are  precluded  from  unraveling  the  origin  of  the  majority 
of  radices  it  is  preposterous  in  our  present  state  of  linguistic  knowledge 
to  derive  all  the  radicals  of  a  language  from  onomatopoetic  attempts  to 
imitate  the  sounds  and  noises  heard  in  outdoor  life,  like  the  note  of  birds, 
the  rustling  or  blowing  of  the  wind,  or  the  roll  of  thunder.  To  ascribe  a 
pronominal  origin  to  all  the  roots  which  do  not  represent,  or  do  not  seem 
to  represent,  natural  sounds  has  been  a  favorite  theorj-  of  some  scientists 
who  have  studied  languages  of  the  so-called  savages.  As  to  the  Klamath 
language,  the  most  appropriate  classification  of  roots  will  distinguish  four 
sources  for  their  possible  origin:  onomatopoetic,  inteijectional,  pronominal, 
predicative. 

RADICES    OF    ONOMATOPOETIC    ORIGIN. 

They  have  formed  a  large  number  of  bird  names,  a  few  names  of 
other  animals  and  objects  of  nature.  They  also  occur  in  verbs  denoting 
sounds  and  disturbances. 

Birds:  aliA-ash,  kAk,  tuktukuash,  tuakash  or  wdkash,  o'lash,  takdga, 
udekash. 

Other  objects:  heihai,  mbaubAwash,  bdmbam,  ti'ntan,  cf  udintgna. 

Verbs:  ka-uk4wa,  kiishkusha,  tiishtusha,  todshito'dshi,  udhit6na. 

RADICES    OF    INTERJECTIONAL   ORIGIN. 

a'-oho,  i-iihu,  ii-ohutchna,  i-uh^ash ;  ha',  ha'ma ;  kapkablantaks, 
k^mkem,  kapkapagi'nk  i! 

RADICES    OF    PRONOMINAL    ORIGIN. 

Pronominal  roots  originally  indicate  location  in  space,  proximity,  dis- 
tance or  motion  in  space  and  subsequently  in  time,  then  relative  location, 
and,  finally,  relation  in  general.     They  appear,  therefore,  as  well  in  pre- 
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fixes  and  suffixes,  pronouns  and  pronominal  particles,  as  in  predicative 
significations,  which  have  gradually  evolved  from  the  pronominal  ones  and 
make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  vocabulary.  These  roots,  which  are  in  fact 
demonstrative  pronouns  and  demonstrative  adverbs,  have  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  language  become  devoid  of  any  special  significations,  and  this 
quality  eminently  fits  them  for  expressing  relations  between  the  different 
parts  of  speech.  Whenever  they  form  derivatives,  the  meaning  of  these 
radices  becomes  more  specialized;  thus  hu-  forms  a  large  number  of  verbs 
with  the  signification  of  running,  tu-,  ti-  verbs  and  nouns  referring  to  mo- 
tions of  liquids,  water,  as  spreading,  dripping,  soaking,  ti-,  tin-  to  motions 
performed  by  a  plurality  of  subjects.  All  roots  consisting  of  one  vowel 
only  belong  here,  and  a  number  of  lengthy  words  are  entirely  composed 
of  pronominal  roots. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  class  of  radicals,  I  subjoin  speci- 
mens of  them  and  their  derivatives,  but  do  not  claim  any  completeness  for 
the  list: 

a,  ha,  hd  appears  in  particles  a,  at,  atui;  in  suffix  -ha;  in  Ana,  ansha. 
h-  connected  with  all  the  vowels  forms  reciprocal,  reflective,  causative 

verbs  and  their  derivatives. 
hu,  hu,  u,  0  in  prefix  u-,  suffixes  -u,  -ui  (-uya),  -wa,  -uish;  in  pron.  and 
adv.  hu,  hut,  hiin,  hunk,  in  pron.  hunksht,  hiikag;  in  wa, 
we'k,   utish  or  otish;   una,  una'k,  hiita,  hudshna,  huntclina, 
luiwa. 
i,  hi,  hi  in  suffixes  -i,  -la;  in  I'wa,  vwiy^n,  ita,  idsha,  i-a  (ya),  yana,  yaina, 

i-u  (yu),  yiita. 
k-  appears  in  three  forms:  ka,  ke,  ku;  ke  being  originally  ki. 

ka,  ga  in  suffixes  -ka,  -ga,  -l%a,  -tampka,  etc.,  in  demonst.-relat. 
pron  kat  who;  interr.  kani  who?  in  gat,  kd-a,  kd-ag,  shkA, 
k4tak,  gayue. 
ke,  ge,  ge,  yonder,  reduplicated  in  kek,  geg,  k^ku,  forms  prefix  ki-, 
k-,  and  the  verb  gi;  gdna  to  go  away,  and  its  numerous  deriv- 
atives, as  gdkansha,  gdmpgle,  seem  to  point  to  the  radix  ga, 
for  some  of  them  begin  with  ga-,  ka- :  giiyaha,  gake'ini,  ga- 
ula,  ka-ul6ktana ;  in  keka,  tkdka. 
ku,  gu  in  kii  and  kui/«/-  off,  ki'iinag,  k6-i,  k6-idshi,  skiiyui. 
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la,  I-  in  sufBses  -le,  -lam,  -la,  -ala,  -l%a,  -Mmna. 
ma  iu  prefix  m-,  suffix  -ma. 
na,  n-  in  the  locative  suffix  -na;  in  nu,  ni,  nat. 
jp-  appears  in  several  foi'ms:  p,  pa,  pi,  etc. 

pa,  in  prefix  p-  and  suffixes  -p,  -pa,  -ap;  pron.  pash;  particles  pa, 
pash,  pdni,  -peli,  shepalua,  p'lai,  hishplamna,  pana,  pe'ntch, 
p'n4na. 
pi,  demonstr.  and  reflect,  pron.;  in  the  prefixes  pe-,  p'-,  sp-;  in  the 
suffixes  -pena,  -tpna;  in  p'na,  Kl.  m'na. 
sha,  sh-,  s-  in  pron.  sha  thei/;  also  of  reflective  function;  in  medial  pre- 
fix sh-  (sha-,  she-,  etc.);   in  suffixes  -sha,  -asha,  -anslia,  etc., 
-sh,  -ash,  -tch;  in  shapa. 
t-  appears  in  three  forms:  ta,  ti,  tu. 

ta  in  prefix  ta-,  t-;  in  suffixes  -ta,  -tala,  -tana;  in  tawi,  stawa,  sta, 

stani;  stii,  ste'na,  st;'i-ila,  tapka,  tapak. 
ti  in  prefixes  ti-,  te-,  t'-  and  suffix  -ti;  in  ti'na,  tila,  tilaluansha,  tilxa, 

shtilta. 
tu  in  prefixes  tu-,  tush-,  suffix  -tu;  in  particles  tu,  tula;  in  ntultpa. 

RADICES    OF   PREDICATIVE    SIGNIFICATION. 

This  class  comprehends  all  roots  which  cannot,  from  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  be  referred  to  one  of  the  three  categories  preceding. 
Their  signification  is  more  concrete  and  specific  than  that  of  the  pronom- 
inal roots,  and  points  to  some  action  or  quality.  We  include  here,  also, 
the  thematic  or  secondary  roots,  as  lak  in  lakldkli,  etc.  Cf  p.  249. 
Instances  of  predicative  roots  are  as  follows: 
pat  in  patpAtli,  mpdta.  kta  in  kta-i. 

shu  in  shum.  le  in  shlda,  Idltki,  etc. 

litcJi  in  litchlitchli,  litchtakia.       mets  in  metsmetsli. 

The  adjectives  formed  by  iterative  reduplication  and  by  the  suffix  -li 
probably  all  contain  thematic  roots,  ultimately  reducible  to  shorter  forms; 
cf  "Phonetic  structure",  pp.  248  sqq ,  "Phonetic  alteration  of  the  root", 
pp.  253  sqq. 
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A  remark  upon  the  alleged  priority  of  the  verbal  over  the  nominal 
roots  may  be  appropriately  inserted  here.  In  many  languages,  especially 
the  monosyllabic,  noun  and  verb  do  not  distinguish  themselves  from  each 
other  in  their  exterior  form,  and  even  in  Klamath  we  find  words  like  pata, 
petlla,  ndshishl^a,  which  are  verbs  and  nouns  at  the  same  time,  and  verbal 
suffixes  which  are  nominal  suffixes  also.  In  many  other  languages  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  categories  is  at  least  an  imperfect  one,  and  must 
have  beeu  more  so  in  their  earlier  stages  of  development.  When  the  sen- 
tence had  reached  a  stage  in  which  the  predicative  idea  in  the  verb  began 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  subject,  object,  and  verb,  noun  and  verb 
commenced  to  assume  distinctive  affixes,  and  the  position  of  these  parts  in 
the  sentence  became  more  free.  Noun  and  verb  therefore  originated  simul- 
taneously, not  successively. 

A  single  instance  taken  from  the  present  status  of  the  Klamath  lan- 
guage may  give  us  an  idea  how  in  its  earlier  stages  the  two  categories 
could  have  differed.  Ktchal%a  means  to  shine  and  to  emit  heat,  ktchak  (for 
ktchalka)  mother-of-pearl  shell,  ktchalui  to  he  resplendent  and  to  he  hot, 
ktchalta  to  reverberate,  ktcluilua  to  shine  and  to  reflect  sunrays,  ktchalzish 
sunshine  and  heat  of  sunrays,  sunburn,  ktcluilshkash  radiance,  ktcho'l  star, 
etc.  Evidently  the  root,  either  simple  or  thematic,  is  ktchal  {a  short),  and 
the  idea  of  heat  is  secondary  to  that  of  light,  radiance;  but  nobody  is  able 
to  decide  whether  its  original  meaning  was  the  nominal  one  of  ray,  radiance, 
or  the  verbal  one  of  to  radiate,  or  of  both  at  the  same  time,  for  both  the 
derivatives  are  equally  long  or  short  in  their  affixes.  If  in  the  minds  of 
the  earliest  people  who  formed  this  language  a  distinction  has  existed  be- 
tween the  two  as  a  vague  feeling,  we  can  no  longer  follow  its  traces.  Even 
nouns,  to  be  considered  as  having  been  substantives  from  a  very  early 
epoch,  as  sun,  moon,  water,  fire,  were  in  some  languages  shown  to  be  deriva- 
tives of  radicals,  but  not  of  radicals  of  a  distinct  nominal  or  verbal  signifi- 
cation. 

3.  PHONETIC  ALTERATION  OF  THE  ROOT. 

Of  some  languages  it  has  been  said  that  their  consonants  were  com- 
parable to  the  skeleton   and   bones  of  the  animal  organism,  while  their 
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vowels,  as  the  fluid  and  variable  element,  were  likened  to  its  soul.  This 
furnishes  a  graphic  picture  of  the  structure  observed  in  the  Semitic  family 
of  languages,  and  in  a  less  degree  applies  also  to  the  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  famil}^  The  permutability  of  consonants  and  vowels  among 
themselves  in  unwritten  languages  has  been  described  above  ("Alternating 
of  Sounds"),  and  does  not,  generally  speaking,  alter  the  signification  of  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  observed.  But  the  case  is  different  with  the  radical 
vowels  of  Klamath  under  certain  conditions,  for  here  we  observe  something 
analagous  to  Semitic  vocalization,  when  vocalic  changes  occur. 

A  few  similar  instances  from  other  Amencan  languages  are  as  follows: 
In  the  Nipissing-Algonkin,  I  lore  him  is  rendered  by  ni  sakiha ;  in  four 
"modes"  of  the  verb  the  long  vowel  a  changes  into  -aya-,  -aia- :  sayaki- 
hak  /  ivho  love  Jihn,  sayahakiban  I  ivho  did  love  him,  sayakihak  the  one  loved 
hy  me,  sayakihakin  tvhen  I  just  happen  to  love  Mm.  In  the  same  manner 
verbs  with  the  radical  vowels  a,  e,  i,  T  will  alter  them  respectivel}'  into  e, 
aye,  e,  a.  In  Cha'hta  we  meet  with  vocalic  changes  in  radical  syllables 
like  the  following :  tcheto  to  he  large,  tchito  to  he  quite  large,  tchieto  to  he  de- 
cidedhj  large.  In  other  instances  of  the  kind  the  vowel  becomes  nasalized. 
In  Creek  some  verbs  lengthen  their  radical  vowels  almost  imperceptibly 
to  form  a  preterit  from  the  present  tense. 

The  study  of  alterations  observed  in  the  Klamath  roots  is  highly 
important  for  illustrating  the  formation  of  the  language,  and  also  throws 
light  upon  the  radical  changes  occurring  in  the  inflectional  languages  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  The  vocalic  changes  are  of  greater  importance  than 
the  consonantic,  and  are  brought  about  in  various  ways. 

VOCALIC    ALTERATION    OF   THE    RADIX. 

Vocalic  changes  occur  only  in  certain  words  of  the  language  and  icith- 
out  any  apparent  regularity.  They  are  pi'oduced  either  by  the  intrusion  of 
another  sound  into  the  radix,  or  by  an  independent,  as  it  were  spontaneous 
change.  Some  of  these  changes  a])pear  onlj^  from  one  dialect  to  the  other, 
while  the  majority  occurs  in  words  l)elonging  to  the  same  dialect,  and  then 
they  are  always  attended  by  a  change  in  the  signification  of  the  term. 
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1.  Change  by  substitution. 

The  primitive  vowels  a,  i,  u  are  sometimes  substituted  to  each  other  to 
indicate  a  change  in  the  local  or  temporal  relation  of  the  words  of  which 
they  form  a  component  part.     They  represent  the  pronominal  roots: 

a,  ha  here,  on  hand,  by  hand;  temporally:  now,  just  now. 

i,  hi  on  the  ground,  at  home,  for  somebodj- ;  temporally :  at  the  time  of. 

u,  hii  xtp,  above,  far  off,  on  the  j^erson,  in  the  water;  temporally:  in  the 
past,  previously. 

Thus  the  personal  pronouns  ni,  nish,  pasli  change  to  nu,  nusli,  pish, 
push  and  in  particles  and  suffixes  the  change  through  all  the  three  vowels 
is  sometimes  observed: 

-ks^ksi,  -kshakshi,  a  locative  nominal  suffix  of  the  northern  dialect,  is 
altered  to  -ksi'ksi  in  Nak6sksiks(i),  noni.  pr.,  ''riyht  where  the  pile- 
dam  is";  to  -ksu'ksi  in  Slankoshksu  ksi,  noni.  pr.,  ''ivhere  the  old 
bridge  once  tvas.'" 
tchd  now,  presently,  tclil'k  (or  tche'k)  at  last,  finally,  until;  tchuk  at  last 
out  there. 

We  may  also  compare  the  changes  observed  in  the  pronominal  roots 
ka,  ki  (ke),  ku ;  ta,  ti,  tu. 

Vocalic  changes  in  predicative  and  pronominal  roots  are  the  following: 
kpAdsha  to  extingwish  by  hand,  kpitchtchna,  Mod.  to  spit,  kpiitcha  Kl. 

to  squirt  from  the  mouth. 
spdtcha  to  tear  asunder,  spitcha  to  pull  to  the  ground,  extinguish  the  fire, 

sputchta  to  cause  somebody  to  part  or  lift  the  legs :  to  frighten.     C£ 

p^dsha,  pitcha,  piiedsha. 
spatadsha  to  stretch  out,  spitddsha  to  stretch  out  a  part  of  the  body.     Cf. 

put6ga,  put(jya,  sputuya. 
palia  to  be  and  to  make  dry;  puka  to  roast,  bake. 
sma'k  hair  on  belly,  smo'k  hair  of  beard,  mi'ikash  down,  downy  feather. 
litki  evening,  viz.  "decline;"  liit;^i  to  come  down  to  the  ground. 
sk4  cold,  adv.,  sgu'mla  hoar  frost  forms ;  cf  skiikla. 
tchak-  in  tchaktcluikli  sharp,  pointed ;  tchfztchi;{a  to  tickle;  cf  tchakgla, 

shtchiyakeka,  shtchi'kt^ish. 
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vfklz^  to  he  sitting,  wllza  to  squat  down. 

tdtkta  to  feel  pain,  tfka  to  cause  pain ;  cf.  t^kteka. 

ika  to  remove,  trans. ;  ei'^a  (for  e-ika)  to  jnit  out  the  head,  spuka  to  put  out 

the  feet;  shniika  to  take  away.     Cf.  nika, 
kfdsha  to  dive,  kidshash  fin,  kiidsha  gudgeon. 
shlin  to  shoot,  shlo'kla  to  vhoot  at  the  mark. 
ki'ilkali  round,  ki'l^a  to  hecome  hiimpbached. 

Cf.  also  Ilia  with  liila,  ptch/ikl^a  with  Kl.  ptchikl/a,  shlatchka  with 
shlitchka.  Of  vocalic  changes  observed  in  suffixes  the  following  may  be 
added  for  comparison : 

hinua  to  fall  on,  upon,  hi'nui  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

tchdlamna  to  sit  on,  or  against,  tchdlamnu  to  sit  high  up,  above,  or  at  a 

distance. 
tutash  stump  of  tree ;  tutish  stump  of  tail  or  limh. 

sha  kiukA3'ank  theij  are  sticking  out,  sha  kiukAyunk  they  are  sticking  out 
above,  134,  4. 

2.    Change  through  addition  of  a  vowel. 

When  the  vowel  of  the  radical  syllable  is  joined  by  another  voAvel 
suffixed  to  it,  the  result  of  the  combination  may  be  either  ( ] )  vocalic  synsere- 
sis  or  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  when  both  are  coalescing;  or  (2)  a  softened 
vowel,  Umlaut. 

The  inti-uding  vowels,  which  become  suffixed  to  the  radical  vowel, 
seem  to  be  no  other  but  a,  i,  u  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article;  i  added 
to  a  produces  e. 

Vocalic  syna^resis : 
latcha  to  build  a  lodge,  viz.,  "to  intertwine",  l(itcha  to  knit. 
ana  to  abstract,  cna  to  bring,  carry;  cf  tlnsha,  anulipka. 
lama  to  be  dizzy,  leml^ma  to  whirl  about. 
sliatma  to  call  to  oneself.  Mod.  sh^tma 
niiwal  and  nc^wal  to  lie  upon. 

Lengthening  of  the  vowel: 
pi'lpela  to  ivork,  pe'lpela  to  work  for  (oneself  or  another), 
kteleshka  to  push  away,  kteleshkilpka  to  push  away  forcibly. 
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Softening  of  the  vowel : 
y4-a  to  hoivl,  yii'ka,  yeka  to  howl  while  dancing, 
stk  to  he  full,  stAni  full,  stii'-ila  to  fill  down  into,  to  gather  (roots,  etc.). 

3.  Change  through  accretion. 

Accretion  takes  place  when  the  radix  or  basic  syllable  is  increased  by 
j)refixes,  suffixes,  through  syllabic  reduplication  or  through  the  formation 
of  a  compound  word.  The  usual  consequence  of  accretion  is  the  removal 
of  the  emphasis  from  the  radix  to  another  syllable,  the  secondary  accent 
becoming  often  preponderant  over  the  primary  one;  another  consequence  is 
the  weakening  or  shortening  of  the  radical  vowel.  The  frequent  change  of 
M  (o)  to  a  in  the  radical  syllable  has  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause. 

shniika  to  seize,  shnAkptiga  to  seize  with  pincers. 

tchuka  to  expire,  tchdkle^a  to  lose  children  by  death. 

k6ka  to  bite,  ka-iildsha  to  erode,  gnatv. 

nuta  to  burn,  trans,  and  intr.;  shnuit4mpka  to  keep  up  the  fire,  niliwa  to 

blaze  up,  natkolua,  Mod ,  to  burn  in  the  distance,  shnatkdlka  to  set  on 

fire,  natspka  to  be  charred,  shndka  to  burn,  to  shine. 
nuka,  n6ka  to  be,  become  ripe,  shnikanua  to  let  ripen. 
shlfn  to  shoot,  shlataniya  to  make  ready  for  shooting. 
tchi'a  to  remain,  sit,  tchc'l;fa  to  sit,  tcheklela  to  sit  on  the  side  of,  tchawal, 

tchaggaya  to  be  seated  upon,  tchawdya  (from  tchia  and  waiha),  to 

wait,  expect. 
hema,  hJi'ma  to  emit  voice,  ham6asha  to  call  to  oneself. 
t^dsha  to  wash,  shatashpapkfa  to  make  the  gesture  of  washing  (the  face). 
p^lpela  to  work,  lulpalpah'a  to  make  eyes  for  somebody. 

This  shortening  or  weakening  also  occurs  in  prefixes;  cf  shdlakla.  Mod. 
sht'lakla  ;  shnaio(;mpema,  Mod.  shnepempema ;  and  in  suffixes :  yutetdmpka 
for  yutatdmpka. 

4.  Elision  of  the  radical  vowel 

Is  brought  about  by  the  same  causes  as  the  change  through  accretion, 
and  ]ien(;e  is  but  another  form  of  No.  3  : 

niika  to  roast,  bake,  n^iita,  n^utagia  to  burn  at  the  bottom  of  the  cooking 

utensil  (for  nukiita,  nukiitagia). 
17 
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lama  to  reel,  viz,  "to  move  in  a  circular  line";  lem^na,  I'm^na,  Imena 
it  thunders,  lematch,  Im^tcli  mealing  stone,  the  motion  made  on  it 
being  circular. 

hii'ma  to  emit  voice,  sha'hmulgi  to  call  together. 

kal-  in  kAlkali  round,  hishxelulza,  hislikliil;^a  "to  measure  all  around," 
to  nialie  of  the  same  length,  tcidth.     Cf.  skilul^^tkisli. 

5.  The  change  of  a  radical  vowel  into  a  cognate  vowel  has  been  fully 
treated  in  the  chapter  on  "Alternation  of  Sounds,"  and  requires  no  further 
discussion.  Examples :  y^ka,  ya'ka ;  e-una,  a'-una ;  o'lash,  u'lsh  ;  steinash, 
stainas. 

CONSONANTIC    ALTERATION    OF    THE    RADIX. 

Changes  occurring  in  tlie  consonaiitic  components  of  the  radix  are 
caused  by  the  interchangeability  of  cognate  consonants,  cf  "Alternation  of 
Sounds,"  and  do  not  usually  imply  any  change  in  the  signification  of  the 
radix.     Examples :  bunua  and  pvmua,  delish  and  t^lish. 

Instances  of  a  radical  consonant  becoming  nasalized  ai-e  pata,  mpata ; 
sak4-a,  sank4-a 

A  change  in  the  signification  is,  however,  produced  by  the  changing 
of  a  guttural  k,  g  into  k:  kil^antko  humpbacked  person,  kil;/antko  humpbacked 
person,  when  imitated  by  children,  etc.  (radix  kal-  in  kalkali  round). 

4.  REDUPLICATION. 

The  repetition  of  syllables  in  immediate  succession  within  one  and  the 
same  word  is  technically  called  reduplication,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  for  emphasizing  or  otherwise  individualizing  ideas  expressed 
in  words,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  orator  repeats  twice  or  three  times  in 
succession  certain  words  to  be  emphasized  above  all  others.  Reduplication 
has  been  recognized  as  an  efficient  grammatic  figure  from  the  earliest  times; 
in  rude  and  illiterate  tongues  we  see  it  more  frequentlj'  applied  than  in  the 
refined  speech  of  cultured  nations,  and  in  the  earlier  periods  of  European 
languages  much  more  tlian  in  their  present  stages  of  development — facts 
which  point  with  certainty  to  a  high  antiquity  of -this  special  mode  of  gram- 
matic synthesis.     If  we  except  the  monosyllabic  languages,  reduplication  is 
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a  feature  common  to  all  languages  of  the  globe,  although  they  may  greatly 
differ  in  the  mode  of  applying  it. 

Thus,  in  the  English  terms  gewgaw,  riffraff,  tiptop,  syllables  were  doubled 
for  some  augmentative  ])urpose;  the  Sahaptin  family  reduplicates  for  form- 
ing diminutives,  as  mu;Klimu;jli  fly,  kussikussi  dog.  English  and  German 
show  traces  of  syllabic  duplication  to  designate  a  preterit  tense,  a  feature 
once  common  to  all  the  dialects  of  the  Indo-European  family:  fell,  held, 
slept,  are  forms  of  an  imperfect  tense  which  are  the  renmants  of  ancient  forms 
parallel  to  the  Goth\c  faifal,  haihald,  saislep. 

Some  languages  reduplicate  their  radical  syllables  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  onomatopoetic,  iterative,  frequentative,  or  usitative  verbs  and  nouns, 
indicating  gradation  in  the  adjective  and  adverb,  or  of  forming  certain 
derivatives;  other  tongues,  again,  indicate  in  this  manner  the  ideas  of  sev- 
eralty, plurality,  totality,  or  collectivity,  and  purposely  modify  the  redupli- 
cated terms  phonetically  for  each  of  the  several  morphologic  functions  to 
which  they  may  be  applied. 

Syllabic  duplication  has  exercised  a  thorough-going  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  Klamath  language  of  Oregon,  giving  origin  to  delicate 
and  ingenious  grammatic  and  lexical  distinctions.  Its  workings  can  be 
studied  to  more  advantage  in  a  few  languages  only,  although  linguistic 
develojjment  has  taken  a  similar  turn  in  -the  Malay-Polynesian  family  and 
in  the  forms  of  speech  disseminated  along  the  western  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, especially  in  the  NahuatI  and  Selish  stocks  of  languages. 

The  reduj)]icative  process  has  originated  in  the  idea  of  repetition  or 
iteration,  applied  to  space,  surface,  intensity,  time,  and  other  categories. 
The  stage  immediately  preceding  syllabic  reduplication  was  that  of  repeat- 
ing the  entire  word,  as  we  see  it  in  the  Hebrew  tob  t6b,  " g<..,d  good,"  for 
twry  good,  and  in  Mohave,  where  the  adverb  accompanying  the  adjective 
is  rejieated  to  indicate  gradation:  valtay  e  ^n'a^  large;  valtai  tah;ina  larger; 
valtai  tahfin  tahan  taliana  the  largest  one.  Although  the  latter  is  a  triplica- 
tion, a  twofold  mention  of  the  adverb  is  just  as  frequent  in  Mohave,  where 
the  elements  have  not  yet  coalesced  into  a  single  word.  All  the  diiforent 
and  most  varied  shapes  of  reduplication  of  the  radix  can  be  brought  in  two 
classes:  iterative  reduplication,  when  used  for  the  derivation  of  words;  dis- 
tributive reduplication,  when  used  for  inflectional  purposes. 
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A. ITERATIVE    REDUPLICATION. 

In  Klamath  iterative  reduplication  redoubles  the  entire  radical  syllable 
without  any  consonantic  alterations,  and  serves  in  forming  from  simple  or 
thematic  roots  various  sorts  of  derivative  terms,  as  onomatopoetic,  iterative, 
and  frequentative  verbs  and  substantives,  also  adjectives  descriptive  of  exte- 
rior form,  surface-quality,  color,  intensity. 

This  sort  of  reduplication  differs  from  the  distributive  (a)  by  being 
derivational  and  not  inflectional ;  (h)  by  duplicating  the  radix  in  its  totality 
and  not  partially ;  (c)  by  duplicating  always  the  radix  and  not  the  first 
syllable  only,  although  the  radix  may  become  reduplicated  with  its  prefix, 
when  this  prefix  consists  of  a  vowel  or  single  consonant  only.  No  word 
reduplicates  more  than  two  of  its  initial  syllables ;  words  which  do  so 
visually  begin  with  the  initials  k,  1,  n,  t,  and  u  (or  vu,  w),  and  some  contain 
an  adulterine  diphthong:  te-ukte-uksh,  kaukauli. 

Western  languages  offer  sundry  parallels  to  this  sort  of  reduplication. 
It  prevails  in  the  adjectives  of  color  in  Pomo,  Cal.,  in  Olamentke  and  Chi'i- 
m6to,  dialects  of  Mutsun,  Cal.,  in  Cayuse  and  several  Oregonian  languages. 
When  applied  to  color,  surface-quality,  exterior  shape,  etc ,  this  mode  of 
synthesis  is  evidently  equivalent  to:  "red  here  and  red  there,"  "prickly 
here  and  prickly  there,  and  prickly  all  over." 

Examples  of  derivatives  formed  in  this  manner  could  be  gathered  in 
large  numbers  and  from  every  language  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  the  Union. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  a  few  terms  of  the  Tonto  dialect, 
Yuma  family  (Arizona),  most  of  which  show  a  dissyllal)ic  radix  or  base: 
toltol  guitar,  toltoHa  flute  tibitivi  pregnant 

solsoli  to  scratch  midimidi  straigJifways 

ogi-ogi  to  yawn  dubbidubbi  button 

topitope  circle,  circuit  yudiyudi  blanket 

wiliwiliva  jpwZse  yudiediedui  checkered 

In  Klamath  several  terms  are  met  with  which  are  compounded  from 
two  words,  word-stems,  or  roots,  and  of  which  only  the  second  is  undergoing 
iterative  reduplication.  The  first  component  is  very  freqvently  a  prefix,  as 
sli-,  U-,  etc.,  and  vocalic  dissimilation  is  often  observed  here      This  class  of 
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terms  will  be  more  properly  spoken  of  under  "Composition  of  "Words";  it 
embraces  terms  like  yapalpul^ash,  ki'iltchitcliiks,  ulaplpa,  etc. 

Words  formed  by  iterative  reduplication  possess,  just  like  other  terms, 
a  distributive  form  to  mark  severalty;  they  form  it  by  undergoing-  another 
kind  of  reduplication  to  be  described  below.  Thus,  kalkali  romul,  becomes 
kakdlkali,  tiptipli  dusky:  titaptipli. 

Many  terms  formed  by  this  means  of  synthesis  have  the  jiower  of  dis- 
similating  the  vowel  of  one  from  that  of  the  other  syllable,  as  ka'kakli  green, 
yellow,  which  may  be  also  pronounced  ka'kakli  and  kakiikli,  while  the  dis- 
tributive form  w^ould  be  kakii'kakli  or  kiikakiikli.  The  change  from  the 
normal  vowel,  which  is  a  in  this  example,  is  more  fi-equently  heard  in  the 
second  part  than  in  the  first:  taktakli  red:  taktii'kli;  kctchkatch  litfJe  yrnij 
fox,  from  ketchkc'tchli  rough.  Dissimilation  is  a  figure  which  was  spoken  of 
at  length  on  pages  234  and  235. 

The  following  list  of  terms  is  classified  after  categories  of  origin,  and 
exhibits  all  the  various  forms  of  iterative  reduplication  : 

1.  Onomatopoetic  terms  produced  by  imitating  peculiar  noises  perceived  on  ob- 

jects of  nature,  or  the  cry  of  some  bird  or  other  animal:  kaikaya 
to  sob,  snore,  Mlak  brant,  tuktukuash  fish-hawk,  wawd-ush  little  bell, 
wekw^kash  magpie,  yauyawa  to  be  noisy. 

2.  Iterative,  frequentative,  itsitative  terms,  mostly  verbs: 

leml^ma  to  reel,  to  be  dizzy,  drunk;  dissimilated  in  la'mlemsh. 

muimuya,  muhiniuya  to  tremble,  shiver. 

pelpela  to  tvork,  to  busy  oneself  at. 

p6po-i  to  drink,  said  of  babies. 

shidkshiaga  to  shake  up,  v.  trans. 

tuektueka  to  stare  at,  from  tu^ka  to  pierce. 

tushtushla  to  shiver  from  cold;  cf  Lat.  titubare. 

utk'utka  and  wankwanka  to  nod. 

wftwita  to  writhe,  struggle. 

Dissyllabic  redu{)lication  occurs  in : 
kokalkokaltko  weak  in  the  joints. 
lotelotash  greenish  excretion  of  snakes. 
nidshoin'dshua  to  make  faces,  to  grimace. 
ulagshulfigsha  to  lap  up,  as  water. 
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3.  Adjectives  of  color.     The  original  color  adjectives  terminating  in  -li  are, 

for  the  largest  part,  formed  by  the  reduplication  of  a  radix  termi- 
nating in  a  consonant  (an  exception  is  ka-ukd-uli,  Mod.  ke-ukd-uli 
brown).  Thus  we  have  kiika'kli  (for  kak-kii'kli)  green,  yellow, 
pushpiishli  hlack,  metsmtitsli  shy-hlue,  purple. 

4.  Adjectives  descriptive  of  surface-quality,  with  their  adverbs : 

kitchkitchli  rough  to  the  touch,  from  kdtcha  a  little. 
Idklakli,  hlakhlakli  smooth,  polished,  even. 
putpiitli  of  level  hut  coarse  surface;  adv,  piitput. 
tatatli  (for  tdt-tatli)  flat,  level,  planed  off. 

5.  Adjectives  describing  external  shape,  form: 

kalkali  spherical,  circular,  cylindric. 

mukmiikli  downy ;  cf  mukash  down,  plume. 

wakwdkli  conical,  high-pointed;  cf  wakalwakdlsh,  w^kwak 

witchwitchli  rigid,  stiff. 

B. — DISTRIBUTIVE   REDUPLICATION. 

Characteristics  and  function. 

The  phonetic  characteristics  of  the  distributive  reduplication  are  the 
following  : 

It  redoubles  the  first  or  the  two  first  syllables  of  a  term.  The  vowel 
and  all  the  sounds  preceding  it  become  reduplicated,  but  the  reduplication 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  vowel.  In  monosyllabic  distributive  redupli- 
cation the  initial  syllable  only  is  redoubled,  whether  it  represents  or  includes 
a  prefix  or  not.  In  regular  monosyllabic  duplication  the  vowel  of  the  sec- 
ond syllable  is  a,  if  the  vowel  of  the  initial  syllable  is  a  short  one. 

This  grammatic  form  pervades  all  parts  of  the  language,  for  it  exists 
not  in  nouns  and  verbs  only,  but  also  in  a  large  number  of  particles.  Sub- 
stantives not  possessing  this  form  are  either  collective  terms  or  are  prevented 
l)y  phduetic  laws  from  duplicating.  This  feature,  so  characteristic  of  the 
language  of  whicli  we  treat,  expresses  the  idea  of  severalty  or  distribution, 
and  not  primarily  that  of  plurality  or  collectivity;  this  accounts  for  its  exist- 
ence in  all  the  al)stract  nouns.     Wherever  this  form  is  indicating  plurality 
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it  does  so  only  because  the  idea  of  severalty  happens  to  coincide  with  that 
of  plurality  in  the  peculiar  instances  which  will  be  specialized  below. 

Thus  n^p  means  hands  as  well  as  hand,  the  hand,  a  hand,  but  its  distrib- 
utive form  n(inap  means  each  of  the  two  hands  or  the  hands  of  eacli  person 
when  considered  as  a  separate  individual.  Ktcho'l  signifies  star,  the  star,  a 
star,  the  stars,  constellation  or  constellations,  but  d.  ktchoktchol  means  each 
star  or  every  star  or  constellation  considered  separately.  Sheuolakiush  is 
engagement,  compact,  or  compacts  in  general,  d.  sheshn61akuisli  the  compacts 
made  ivith  each  party.  Ktekna  means  to  cut  a  hole  into  one  object  and  to  cut 
holes  into  many  articles  by  one  cut  or  turn  of  the  instrument ;  d.  ktektakna  points 
to  cutting  holes  into  different  or  separate  objects  by  cuts  repeated  at  different  times 
or  for  every  object  separately.  Padsha  i:  you  became  blind  of  one  ey^ ;  d.  papa- 
dsha  i:  you  are  totally  blind,  you  lost  the  use  of  each  of  your  eyes.  Lutatka 
means  to  interpret  one  sentence  or  to  serve  as  interpreter  at  one  council  or  sitting ; 
but  d.  lult^tka  to  interpret  repeatedly  at  councils  or  interviews,  to  serve  as  a 
regular  interpreter.  This  also  applies  to  the  nomen  verbale:  lutatkish,  d.  lult^i- 
tkish.  A  regular  interpreter,  lultatkish,  can  be  spoken  of  as  lut;ltkish  also, 
when  he  is  referred  to  as  having  interpreted  just  at  a  certain  day,  or  sonic 
special  meeting.  The  sentence:  kani  ge-u  watch  pallal  means  either  who 
stole  my  horse?  or  who  stole  my  horses f  and  when  used  in  the  latter  accepta- 
tion would  imply  that  they  were  all  stolen  at  once  by  one  person;  but  kani 
gd-u  watch  papalla?  implies  that  some  person  stole  mj^  horses  severally  or 
that  thefts  had  been  committed  on  single  horses  at  different  times,  or  that 
the  one  and  single  horse  which  I  possess  was  repeatedly  abstracted.  She- 
ktiikta  is  to  cut  in  two,  d.  sheshaktiikta  to  cut  the  two  pieces  in  two  again,  or 
into  smaller  portions. 

Inflectional  reduiMcation. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  illustration  of  that  kind  of  reduplication  wliicli 
serves  for  inflectional  and  not  for  derivational  purposes  we  mention  a  feu- 
instances  from  other  American  languages.  Phonetically  they  are  parallel 
to  the  distributive  form  observed  in  Klamath,  foi-  the  radical  does  not  re- 
double beyond  its  vowel,  but  the  grammars  of  these  languages  declare  this 
form  to  be  a  plural  and  not  a  distributive  form,  as  we  have  it  here. 
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In  the  extensive  Nahua  family,  which  embraces  Aztec,  Tarahumara, 
Tepeguana,  Cora,  Cahita,  Opata,  Eudeve,  and  Pima,  we  can  trace  it  through 
the  nominal  and  verbal  portions  of  every  language,  although  other  plural 
forms  occur  there  also.  When  we  meet  Aztec  vocables  like  the  following, 
we  remark  that  the  idea  of  severalty  is  the  ruling  idea  in  at  least  some  of  the 
Aztec  reduplicated  verbs: 

intchan  oyake  they  went  into  their  house  (all  having  one  house  only) ; 
intchatchan  oyayaki  they  tvent  into  their  several  houses  (every  man  entering 
his  own). 

kotona  to  cut,  kokotona  to  cut  in  many  pieces,  ko'-kotona  to  cut  many 
articles  in  pieces* 

The  dialect  of  Pima  spoken  on  the  Yaqui  River,  State  of  Sonora 
(Pima  bajo),  reduplicates  in  the  same  manner,  as  does  also  the  Pima  alto 
spoken  on  the  Gila  River,  Arizona.  The  Nevome,  a  dialect  of  the  Pima 
bajo,  inflects,  e.  g,  maina:  mamaina  palmleaf  mat,  bava:  bavpa  cliff,  high 
rock,  tucurhu:  tutcurhu  owl,  stoa:  stostoa  white.f 

Plurals  of  nouns  and  verbs  are  forn\ed  by  duplication  of  the  radix  in 
some,  perhaps  in  all,  the  dialects  of  the  Shoshoni  or  Numa  family. 

This  holds  good  also  for  the  dialects  of  the  Santa  Barbara  family,  wliose 
tribes  reside  on  the  coast  of  the  southern  part  of  California.  On  Santa  Cruz, 
e.  g.,  substantives  were  forming  their  plurals  as  follows:  pu:  pupu  arm,  hand, 
alapami:  alalapami  body,  tupau:  tutupau  bow.  Duplication  of  the  consonant 
after  the  vowel  also  occurs:  ulam:  ululam  river,  wutchu:  wutchwutcho  dog.X 

In  one  of  the  dialects  of  the  wide-stretching  Selish  family,  tliat  of  the 
Flatheads  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  we  find  that  the  reduplicated  verb  indicates 
severalty  and  not  plurality.  If  our  knowledge  of  the  other  numerous  Selish 
dialects  was  more  thorough,  we  would  probably  discover  there  the  same 
fact.  Rev.  Gregory  Mengarini  gives  the  following  instances  in  his  "Gram- 
matica  Linguae  Selicse:" 

ieskbm  /  receive  many  things  at  once,  ieskmkbm  /  receive  many  things  at 
different  times. 

*  Quoted  from  H.  Steinthal,  Characteristik,  page  212. 

t  Arto  del  idioma  Pima  6  Nevome,  in  Shea's  Linguistic  Series. 

t  Contributions  to  North  Auieritau  Ethnology,  vol.  iii,  pp.  560-5C5. 
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ifes'  h  azgam  I  look  at  all  (of  them)  at  once,  ifes'  az'azgam  /  look  at  each 
(of  tliem)  separately. 

That  Selish  dialect  is  ahle  to  reduplicate  its  nouus  and  verbs  in  two 
different  ways,  thereby  conve}"ing-  different  meanings.* 

Similar  forms  ajjpear  in  dialects  of  the  Dakota  family.  In  Omaha 
sab6  is  black,  said  of  an  object  near  by  and  seen  distinctly,  shdbe  of  a  dis- 
tant object;  sasabg,  shashabg  when  the  black  objects  differ  among  themselves 
in  size  or  other  qualities;  so  also  dshide:  dshidshide  red,  dshinga:  dshi''dshinga 
small,  little,  g^ez6  striped,  g^ez-kza  striped  here  and  there  or  all  over,  gifezhe 
spotted,  g^ehaha  spotted  all  over. 

There  are  examples  of  another  sort  of  reduplication  observed  in  the 
languages  of  North  America,  that  of  duplicating  the  last  syllable  of  the 
word  or  its  basis,  either  in  part  or  in  its  whole  length.  In  this  manner  are 
made  distributive  forms  of  the  adjectives  in  the  various  dialects  of  the  Sahap- 
tin  and  Maskoki  families.  As  this  feature  does  not  occur  in  the  Klamath 
language,  a  simple  mention  of  it  will  suffice. 

Judging  from  the  facts  enumerated,  it  becomes  quite  probable  that 
inflectional  radical  reduplication  is  in  many  other  languages  of  the  West  a 
mark  to  indicate  distribution  or  severalty,  not  plurality.  Closer  investiga- 
tion alone  can  give  an  ultimate  decision  concerning  this  obscure  point  in 
Indian  linguistics. 

Terms  with  twofold  reduplication. 

A  closer  study  of  the  reduplicative  process  in  Klamath  reveals  the  fact 
that  several  terms,  especially  verbs,  can  reduplicate  in  a  twofold  manner. 
They  have  to  be  divided  in  two  classes;  the  first  embracing  the  terms  of 
which  the  reduplicated  forms  are  identical  in  their  origin,  and  phonetically 
reducible  upon  each  other;  the  second  class  embodying  the  terms  of  which 
the  reduplicated  forms  differ  in  their  function  and  point  to  a  different  pho- 
netic origin. 


'Mengarini,  Gramm.  p.  84  :  Unica  res  pluribns  pertinens,  rediiplicatur  taiitam  vocalis  substantivi, 
lion  alitcr  ac  in  tertia  persona  plurali  vi'rboriini  dictum  est.  Vel  agiturde  rebus  pluribus  ad  sinKulos 
pertiiieiitiliUB,  tunc  tantuni  radix  etiaui  noniinis  duplical)itiir  jiixta  naturam  Nubstantivorum  in  pbirali. 
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Of  the  first  class  we  give  the  foUowing  instances: 
kmdka  to  look  out,  d.  kak'aika  and  kmak'mka. 
kmel^a  to  lay  down,  d.  kekniel;^a  and  kniekmal^a. 
ktdna  to  sleep,  d.  kakta  and  kt;ikta. 
puedsha  to  throtv  away,  d.  pepiidsha  and  puepudsha. 
tmeshka  to  abstract,  d.  tetniashka  and  tnietmashka. 
tchlika  to  pincJi  with  nails,  d.  tchitchl;ja,  Kl.,  and  tcliitchhika,  Mod. 
wk-\s\\  productive,  d.  wawa-ish,  Kl.,  and  wawavvish,  Mod. 

No  difference  in  signification  is  stated  between  the  two  reduplicated 
forms  of  the  terms  above  given,  except  for  kmaka  and  kmel%a;  here  kak'mka 
and  kekmel^a  refers  to  a  few  objects  only,  from  two  to  four,  but  the  second, 
more  complete  forms  refer  to  many  objects.     The  same  is  stated  of  the  verbs: 

laktcha  to  cut,  sever,  d.  lalaktcha  and  lalkatcha. 

ttikua  to  break,  d.  tetj'ikua  and  tetkewa. 

Here  the  second  form  is  evidently  derived  from  laktitcha  and  tekewa, 
verbs  which  through  the  shifting  of  the  accent  gradually  became  laktcha, 
tdkua.  Hence  the  difterence  in  the  functions  of  the  two  reduplicated  forms 
is  a  purely  conventional  one  and  not  founded  on  etymology.  K^kmel^a 
has  originated  from  kmckmel^a,  kmekmal^a  by  the  ekthlipsis  of  the  sound 
m  from  the  first  syllable. 

Other  verbal  forms  are  as  follows: 

kawakdga  to  rip  up  with  the  teeth,  d.  kakaukaga  and  kawakaukdga. 

uhigsha  to  lap,  d.  ula-uUksha  and  ulakshulaksha. 

utchiiya  to  split  (as  wood,  etc.),  d.  u-utchaya  and  utcha-utchaya. 

With  these  and  others  formed  in  the  same  manner  it  is  evident  that 
the  first  form  alone  is  a  distributive  and  the  second  an  iterative  verb,  and 
therefore  a  derivative  of  the  radix  or  stem  and  not  an  inflectional  form  of  it. 
Numerous  terms  beginning  with  u-,  vu-,  exhibit  both  modes  of  duplication 

The  second  class  of  terms  showing  a  twofold  reduplication  are  those 
which  possess  two  distributive  forms,  of  which  the  second  is  formed  from 
the  first  one. 

shiiikish  j^if//<fer,  d.  sliishukisli,  : d  d.  shisirshukisli. 

shdlgia  to  put  or  place  against,  d.  shashi'ilgia,  2d  d.  shash'shalgia  to  quarrel, 
viz.,  to  lay  to  the  charge  of. 
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hU;  d.  hl,4hla,  \A\a  to  slope  douiiwards,  2d  d.  lala'la.  The  original  mean- 
ing of  hla  (see  Dictionary)  must  have  been  that  of  putting  or 
placing  on  the  flanlc  of,  to  the  side  of,  or  intr.  to  be  on  the  slope,  flank. 
Cf.  hUi-a,  lal'laks. 

tfua  once,  d.  titna  sotue  time,  2d  d.  titatna  a  few  times. 

sh^talkash  one  who  stands  07i  his  head,  d.  sh^shtalkash ;  2d  d.  sheshdshtal- 
kash  funny  fellow,  wag. 

^l%a  to  lay  down,  t'-al^a,  Ji'-al/a  to  read,  d.  ii-a'-alxa. 

upi^ga  to  sweep,  vuhupi(iga  to  stir  up,  said  of  winds;  d.  vuhuhapi(iga 

shina,  d.  shishna  to  enter  the  flesh,  2d  d.  shishdshna. 

The  difference  between  the  two  distributive  forms  as  to  signification 
follows  from  the  nature  itself  of  these  forms;  shiukish  is  one  who  is  or  has 
been  a  fighter  on  one  occasion,  shish6kish,  on  several  occasions,  or  a  habitual 
fighter,  shish'sh6kish  one  who  fought  many  times  or  habitually  on  many  occa- 
sions. Instances  like  these  show  that  the  language  has  the  power  of  form- 
ing two  (or  perhaps  more)  distributive  forms,  one  from  the  other,  for  every 
term  in  the  language,  as  it  is  done  in  Flathead-Selish.  But  experience 
shows  that  the  second  form  occurs  but  in  a  few  instances  in  the  spoken 
language,  and  that  wherever  it  could  be  formed  it  often  becomes  phoneti- 
cally unwieldy,  and  is  therefore  replaced  by  some  adjective,  numeral,  or 
pronoun;  cf.  shesh^lkosh  spectacles,  pi.  tumi  sheshtilkosh.  This  is  not  a  dis- 
tributive but  simply  a  plural  form      Cf  also  shushatish,  shushutilnkish. 

There  is  a  limited  number  of  terms  which  reduplicate  distributively 
only  after  the  prefix,  and  therefore  have  to  be  considei'ed  as  compound 
terms : 

hiapdt%oksh  stocking,  d.  liiapaipat^oksh. 

humasht  thus,  so,  d.  humdmasht,  Kl. 

naislilakgish  beetle-species,  d.  naishlashlakgish. 

sheki'iktcha  to  return  blotvs ;  a  term  which  is  a  d.  form  by  itself,  and 
assumed  tlie  above  form  instead  of  sheshkdtcha  to  avoid  being 
confounded  with  sheshkatcha,  d.  of  shdkatcha  to  become  divorced. 

u'hlutua  to  let  reach  the  feet,  d.  u'hlulatua. 
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Different  modes  of  reduplication. 

Of  all  words  of  the  language  not  debarred  from  distributive  reduplica- 
tion through  phonetic  or  other  causes  perhaps  not  one-third  shows  this  fea- 
ture in  its  regular  form.  Phonologic  causes  will  account  for  the  fact  that 
so  many  terms  have  deviated  from  the  regular  standard  form  through 
elision,  contraction,  accent-shifting,  and  the  like.  As  to  the  accent,  it 
usually  remains  in  the  distributive  form  as  many  syllables  remote  from  the 
word's  end  as  it  was  in  the  absolute  form. 

There  are  but  a  limited  number  of  terms  in  which  the  two  dialects  of 
Klamath  diifer  as  to  their  distributive  form.  But  many  terms  of  both  dia- 
lects, owing  to  the  fluctuating  phonetics  of  the  language,  use  an  uncontracted 
and  a  contracted  or  apocopated  form  for  it  simultaneously  and  without  any 
difference  in  their  meaning  or  functions.  ,  Examples : 

guka  to  climb,  d.  gu'kaka  and  gug'ka. 

kidsha  to  dive,  crmvl,  d.  kikadsha  and  kiktcha. 

ndta  to  fix  on,  d.  ndngta  and  n^nta. 

shulutish  garment,  d.  shu-shal^tish  and  shushl6tish. 

t'shin  to  grow,  d.  t'shit'shan  atid  tit'shan,  tit'sha. 

tii  there,  yonder,  d.  tuta  and  tu't. 

Compare  also  atini  long,  tall,  d.  a-atfni  and  a-itfni,  and  its  abbreviated 
form  ati  (in  Dictionary). 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  these  are  formed  from  terms  which  even 
in  their  absolute  forms  are  not  always  pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  In 
the  examples  given  below  we  will  make  it  a  rule  to  mention  only  the  most 
frequently  used  distributive  forms. 

There  are  many  terms  of  which  the  distributive  form  is  but  rarely  used, 
being  generally  replaced  by  the  absolute,  accompanied  by  some  term  indi- 
cating plurality.  Instances  are  the  distributive  forms  of  gena,  lalago, 
mdklaks,  nfinka,  tkap,  etc. 

Two  different  modes  of  reduplication  have  to  be  distinguished  through- 
out, the  monosyllabic  and  the  dissyllabic.  The  latter  is  less  frequent  than 
the  former 

Monosyllabic  reduplication,    on   account  of  the   intricate   phonology 
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manifested  by  its  forms,  necessitates  a  careful  and  minute  classification  into 
several  categories.  Terms  with  prefixes  almost  invariably  belong  to  tlie 
classes  No.  1  and  No.  2  below. 

MONOSYLLABIC    DISTRIBUTIVE    REDUPLICATION. 

1.  Eeduplieation  in  a. 

The  regular  and  most  frequent  form  of  monosyllabic  distributive  dupli- 
cation takes  place  when  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  is  short  (or  was  so 
originally),  and  is  marked  by  a  short  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  redupli- 
cated form.  The  vowel  of  the  first  syllable,  provided  it  is  short,  is  of  no 
influence;  the  accent  usually  remains  on  the  same  syllable.  In  case  the 
vowel  is  a  diphtliong,  cf  Diphthongic  reduplication. 

hasht^a  to  pierce  the  nose,  d.  hahashtza. 

hdshla  to  appear,  d.  hehdshla. 

il%a  to  lay  down,  d.  i-al;ja,  y^l^a. 

kp6k  gooseberry,  d.  kp6kpak. 

kupkash  torchlight,  d.  kukapkash. 

ldigl;ija  to  kneel  down,  d.  ldildagl;^a. 

n^p,  ne'p  hand,  d.  ndnap. 

punua  to  drink,  d.  pupdnua. 

tiptipli  dusky,  d  titaptipli.  •     ^ 

tchunua  to  vomit,  d.  tchutchiinua. 

2.  Reduplication  with  syncope  of  a,. 

When  the  short  a  of  the  duplicated  or  second  syllable,  as  described 
under  No.  1  above,  remains  unaccented,  and  is  left  standing  between  two 
consonants,  it  becomes  easily  elided.  No  syllabic  increase  taking  place, 
the  accent  keeps  the  place  it  occupied  in  the  absolute  form. 

hoshi'mesh  jewsharp,  d.  heh'sht'mesh,  instead  of  hehash^mesh. 

iKjyeka  to  leap,  d.  h6hie%a,  instead  of  h6haye;(a. 

katak  truly,  d.  kdktak,  instead  of  kakatak. 

laliigo  pine-gum,  d.  lal'L'igo,  instead  of  lalahigo. 

mbCi'ka  to  raise  dust,  d.  mbu'mbxa,  instead  of  mbu'mba%a. 
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nito  to  suppose,  d.  ninto,  instead  of  ninato. 
shnik6a  to  hurl,  d.  shnishnk6a,  instead  of  shnishnakoa. 
stdwa  to  starve,  d.  shtdslitua,  instead  of  slitdslitawa. 
t5'ke  fire-place,  d.  to't^e,  instead  of  tO'ta^e. 

Shl<ia  to  see,  find,  forms  shl^shla  and  not  shl^shla-a,  because  the  sutHx 
-a,  as  a  particle,  does  not  really  form  a  part  of  the  verb.  In  shldshla  the  -a 
is  therefore  the  product  of  the  reduplicating  process  and  not  the  final  -a  of 
shlea.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  many  verbs  in  d-a  keep  this 
suffix  in  their  distributive  forms,  it  being  secured  there  by  the  accent  rest- 
ing on  it. 

3.  Reduplication  witJioiit  vocalic  change. 

The  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  is  long  through  synizesis  or  other  causes, 
though  it  is  not  pronounced  long  in  every  instance.  The  vowel  of  the  sec- 
ond or  reduplicated  syllable  becomes  long  also,  for  it  is  the  repetition  of  the 
preceding  vowel.  Many  terms  beginning  with  a  vowel  i-eduplicate  in  this 
manner,  and  I  know  of  no  instance  of  this  sort  of  reduplication  in  which 
the  first  syllable  is  not  the  radical  syllable. 

ilina  to  take  down,  d.  i-ilina. 

ita  to  put  on  (long  obj.),  d.  f-ita. 

k^dshna  to  sprinkle  (for  kd-idshna),  d.  kekddshna. 
.   klipa  mink,  d.  kliklipa. 

ku'shka  (for  ku-fshka)  to  brush,  d.  kuku'shka. 

kiwash  whippoorwill,  d.  kikfwash. 

16kanka  to  go  astray,  d  lolo'kanka. 

lu'sh  (for  luash,  cf  lushliishli)  wild  goose,  d.  lulosh. 

mhii'.  Kl.  tmu'  grouse,  d.  mhii'mhu,  Kl.  tmu'tmu. 

ni'sh  (from  niwa)  neck,  d.  nfnish. 

no'kla  to  roast  on  coals,  d.  n6niikla. 

sho'dshna  (for  shu-idshna')  to  carry  in  hand,  d.  shosho'dshna. 

shu'dsha  to  build  afire,  d.  shushu'dsha. 

shutanka  (for  sli'hi'itanka)  to  come  together,  d.  shushiitanka. 

t'dpa  sunfish,  d.  t'etypa. 

tudshna  to  carry  on  head  (for  tii-idslina),  d.  tutiidshna. 

w6a,  vu-iia  to  howl,  as  wolves,  d.  wow6a,  vu-u-iia. 
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4.  Reduplication  of  dipWiongic  syllables. 

Several  modes  are  observed  in  the  reduplication  of  diphthongs  whirh 
are  very  instructive  for  the  study  of  the  real  nature  and  origin  of  diphthongs 
in  this  language.  Diphthongs  do  not  occur  in  prefixes,  but  when  redupli- 
cated they  are  so  only  because  they  stand  in  radical  syllables 

a.  The  whole  diphthong  reappears  in  the  second  syllable,  but  the  sec- 
ond component  undergoes  a  change  into  a,  as  follows: 

lueloya  to  stand  around,  d.  Iuelual63'a. 

shuipkiilish  head-flattening  cushion,  d.  shuishuapkiiiish. 

Compare:  kuanka  to  limp,  d.  kuakutinka. 

h.  The  whole  diphthong  reappears  in  the  second  syllable,  but  in  an 
unchanged  form: 

hiuhiwa  to  he  elastic,  d.  hiuhiuhiwa,  abbr.  hihiuhiwa 

tu^ktueka  to  stare  at,  d.  tuetuektueka. 

Cf.  shui  to  give  in  a  cup,  d.  shiishui  for  sliuishui. 

c.  The  whole  diphthong  reappears  in  tlie  second  syllable,  but  in  a  con- 
tracted form : 

shuikina  to  drive  away  from  water,  d.  shuishukina. 
tu4gga  to  evaporate,  d.  tuatuga,  instead  of  tuatuaga. 
tiieka  to  perforate,  d.  tueto^a,  instead  of  tue'tuaza. 

d.  In  the  distributive  form  the  diphthong  of  the  absolute  form  is  sepa- 
rated into  its -two  component  pai-ts,  of  which  the  first  stands  in  the  initial, 
the  second  in  the  following  syllable  : 

yaiiyawa  to  be  noisy,  d.  yay6yawa,  yayiiyawa. 

ka-i,  kai  white  rabbit,  d.  k4ki. 

kti'ukish  hitch,  bolt,  d.  ktiktukish. 

mewa  to  miaul,  d.  memiiwa. 

p'lafwash  gray  eagle,  d.  p'lap'liwash. 

p'tewip  niece,  aunt,  d.  p'ti^p'tuip. 

t('-ini,  tei'ni  recent,  d.  tetfni. 

tchuyesh  hat,  cap,  d.  tch6tchiesh. 

tchuy6mash  idler,  d  tchutchi-6mash. 

wafwash  snotv-goose,  d.  wawiwash  {and  waweiwash). 

wiulala  to  strike,  d.  wiwulala. 
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e.  A  similar  process  is  observed  also  in  some  distributive  forms,  iu 
wliich  a  dijjhtliong  beginning  with  a  semi-vowel  (y,  w)  is  reduplicated: 
yahi  heads,  d.  yayahi,  contr.  into  ya-ihi. 
yaki  seed-basket,  d.  yayaki,  contr.  into  ya-iki. 
wakish  inside  ladder,  d.  wawakish,  contr.  into  wa-ukish. 
wikani  short,  d.  wiwakani,  contr.  into  wi-ukani. 
This  sort  of  reduplication  properly  belongs  to  No.  2  above. 

5.  Reduplication  with  vowel  inverted. 

This  mode  of  reduplication  is  not  frequent;  it  mainly  occurs  in  terms 
containing  a  combination  of  vowels  which  are  not  real  diphthongs, 
kuatchaki  to  lite,  itch,  d.  kakutchaki;  cf.  kuatcha 
mbute'ze  to  jump  over,  d.  mbambute'/e,  for  mbumbate'%e. 
piiedsha  to  cast  away,  d.  pepudsha  and  pucpudsha. 
pu^l%a  to  throw  down,  d  pepuel%a,  for  puepu^l%a. 
shewokiiga  to  wag,  d.  shashewokdga,  for  slieshawokdga. 
tia'ma  to  he  hungry,  d.  tetiii'ma,  for  tijitiii'ma. 
tchuaish  buzzard,  d  tchdtchuish,  fof  tchutcha-ish. 
Cf.  shashuakish,  84,  1,  and  Dictionary. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  class  is  made  up  of  several  different  modes  of 
forming  the  distributive,  and  that  puedsha,  pu^l^a,  tia'ma  properly  belong 
to  No.  4  b. 

6.  Reduplication  with  elision  of  consonant. 

Terms  reduplicating  in  this  manner  do  not  change  the  position  of  their 
accent  from  the  absolute  to  the  distributive  form ;  it  remains  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  word.  They  drop  in  the  first  syllable  their 
second  initial  consonant;  in  several  of  them  the  first  consonant  does  not 
belong  to  the  radix  of  the  word,  but  is  a  prefix  after  which  a  vowel  or  e 
has  once  been  standing. 

I  have  found  this  sort  of  reduplication  only  in  terms  beginning  with 
1^.^  p-^  t-,  and  tch-  (ts-),  followed  by  consonants  like  g,  1,  m.     Many  terms 
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beguuiing  with  the  same  groups  of  consonants  reduplicate  in  other  ways. 
Cf.  List  of  Prefixes. 

kmutchiitko  old,  decrepit,  d.  kuk'mtchdtko. 

kt^na  to  sleep,  d.  kdkta  and  ktdkta. 

p'lentaiit  on  the  top  of,  d.  pepl^ntant. 

tl6zo,  i^\6%o  brain,  d.  t6tl%o. 

tmoycga  to  begin,  d.  tot'my(iga. 

tm6kil  green  lizard,  d.  t6t'mkil. 

tm61o,  temolo,  tom6k)  wild  plum,  d.  tot'mlo. 

tchgu'mla,  shgu'mla  to  form  hoarfrost,  d.  tchutchgdmla,  shgushgdmla. 

tchm6ya  to  taste  sour,  d.  tchotchm6ya. 

tchl6xatko  smooth,  d.  tchutchl6zatko. 

7.  Reduplication  with  apocope  of  suffix. 

In  a  Hmited  number  of  terms  the  suffixes  -na  and  -a  after  vowels  are 
dropped  in  their  distributive  forms.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  tendency  of 
pronouncing  words  as  short  as  possible  and  hence  of  dropping  unaccented 
final  vowels  and  syllables. 

a.  Verbs  in  -na,  when  this  suffix  is  not  abbreviated  from  -ena,  -ina,  as 
in  gasaktchna  to  follow,  usually  drop  tlic  -na;  the  suffixes  -mna,  -pna,  being 
contractions  from  -niena,  -pena,  do  not  lose  the  -na  in  the  duplicating 
process. 

g(ina  to  go  away,  d.  gAka,  for  gdka,  g^gga. 

ksh^na  to  carry  on  the  arms,  d.  ksh^ksha,  for  ksh^ksliana. 

ktdna  to  sleep,  d.  ktAkta  and  k4kta. 

Idna  to  move  in  a  circle,  d.  Idla. 

pAna  to  dive,  phmge,  d.  papa. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  verbs  in  -n,  which  drop  the  -n  (originally 
-na)  even  in  the  aljsolute  form:  pan  to  eat,  pdt,  pAtko;  shlfn  to  shoot,  shla't, 
shli'tko,  etc.     Cf.  Verbal  inflection. 

6.  Verbs  in  -a  preceded  by  a  vowel. 

mdwa  to  camp  out,  d.  mdmu,  mc'mu ;  cf.  mcwa  to  mew,  d.  memiiwa. 

ndya,  nd-i  to  hand  over,  d.  neni. 

shlda  to  see,  find,  d.  shldshla. 
18 
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dissyllabic"  distributive  reduplication. 

The  terms  which  duplicate  two  initial  syllables  to  form  a  distributive 
are  composed  with  prefixes,  as  i-  (yi-),  and  chiefly  with  u-  (vu-).  These 
prefixes  have  coalesced  with  the  radix  so  firmly  as  to  become  inseparable, 
and  are  now  reduplicated  with  it  without  any  alteration  in  sound. 

There  are  as  many  phonetic  modes  of  reduplicating  dissyllabically  as 
there  are  of  monosyllabic  reduplication;  to  be  brief,  we  will  treat  of  them 
as  belonging  to  two  classes  only,  as  follows : 

1.  Reduplication  in  a. 

Instances  of  it  are  : 
ud^lgatko  checkered,  d.  ude-udjilgatko. 
udita  to  chastise,  d.  udi-udiita. 

udshikl/a  to  fall  while  stumbling,  d  udshi-udshakl^a. 
udi'ipka,  vudupka  to  ivhip,  heat,  ududapka. 
udumtchna  to  swim  on  surface,  ududamtchna. 
lilal,  vulal  cottonwood  tree,  d.  ula-ulal, 
uMplpa  to  flicker  aboid,  d.  ula-ulAplpa. 
utcln'n  to  fish  with  net,  d.  utchi-utchan. 

2.  All  other  modes  of  reduplication. 

Gathered  under  one  head,  this  list  contains  instances  of  the  phoneti- 
cally altered  modes  of  distributive  reduplication  described  under  "Mono- 
syllabic distributive  reduplication." 

Reduplication  with  syncope  of  a; 
udAma  to  cover  a  vase,  d.  uda-udma. 
udox6tkish  whip,  d.  udo-ud^otkish. 

Reduplication  without  vocalic  change: 
hiludshna,  yikklshna  to  push  away,  d.  hilu-hiludshna. 
yime'shka  to  abstract,  d.  yime-ime'slika. 
uyox<4tko  striped,  streaked,  d.  iiyo  iiyo;ifAtko. 
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Eediiplication  of  diphtliongic  syllables: " 
ulAyue  to  scatter,  d.  iila-uliwe. 
uUiwa  to  spear  through  a  hole,  d.  ula-ulhua. 
utawa  to  shahe  off,  d.  uta-utua. 

Reduplication  with  apocope  of  suffix: 
ibcna  to  dig,  d.  ibdpa,  liipepa  (for  ibe-ipa). 

Distributive  forms  in  -ishaja. 

Contrary  to  the  linguistic  principle  of  reduplicating  the  initial  syllable, 
or  part  of  it,  to  indicate  severalty,  a  class  of  nouns  comprehending  terms  of 
relationship  by  consanguinity  or  marriage  appends  the  terminal  -ishap. 
These  forms,  which  in  many  instances  seem  to  have  also  the  function  of 
plurals,  are  formed  in  this  manner:  To  the  terminals  -ap,  -ip,  of  the  absolute 
form  is  substituted  the  uniform  ending  -ishap.  There  are  even  a  few  terms  in 
-sh,  which  through  the  law  of  analogy  have  adopted  the  above  ending  in 
the  distributive,  simply  because  they  belong  to  the  terms  of  relationship,  as 
pa'ktish  brother's  child,  d.  pa'ktishap. 

The  suffix  -shap  is  evidently  a  compound  of  the  nominal  ending  -sh  and 
the  suffix  -p;  the  intervening  vowel  -a-  seems  duplicated  from  -i-  in  -ishap 
and  altered  to  -a-  by  dissimilation.  The  suffix  -p  points  to  intransferable 
ownership;  cf  List  of  Suffixes. 

Instances  of  these  forms  are: 
mulgap  brother-  and  sister-in-laiv,  d.  mulgishap. 
pa-4nip  elder  brother  or  sister,  d.  pa-anishap. 
p'kishap  mother,  d.  p'kishishap. 
pkiilip  grandniofher  etc  ,  d.  pkiilishap. 
plugship  grandfather  and  grandchild,  d.  plugsliisliap. 
pshaship  stepmother,  stepchild,  d.  psh^shishap. 
t^C^-unap  elder  brother,  d.  tx^'-unishap. 

Other  terms  possess  two  distributive  forms;  one  in  -ishap,  the  other 
being  formed  in  the  regular  manner: 

makokap  aunt,  niece  etc.,  d.  makokishap,  nuimkokap. 
ptdwip  grandmother  etc.,  d.  ptdwishap,  pteptdwip. 
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ptisliap /«//;er,  d.  pti'sliisliap,  ptiptashap. 

ptcliii'kap  hrother-in-law  etc.,  d.  ptclioptchashap,  ptchiiptchkap,  and 
others,  like  ptiitap,  etc.  Ptch6ptcliashap  is  the  result  of  a  combi- 
nation of  both  forms  of  reduplication. 

The  ending-  -ni  is  another  instance  where  the  language  reduplicates  the 
end  and  not  the  initial  parts  of  a  term  to  form  distributive  reduplication,  as 
in  nepnini,  yanakani'ni.     Cf.  Suffix  -ni. 

Nomina  verbalia  formed  hj  distributive  reduplication. 

By  appending  -ish  to  the  stem  or  basis  of  a  verb  generally  of  the  tran- 
sitive voice,  verbal  nouns  are  formed  indicative  of  animate  beings,  persons, 
animals,  or  personified  things  performing  the  action  enunciated  in  the  verb. 
When  -uish  is  appended,  the  substantive  noun  thus  formed  indicates  that 
the  subject  in  question  has  been  performing  the  action  in  time  past.  The 
forms  in  -ish  and  in  -uish  may  undergo  the  process  of  distributive  redu})li- 
cation,  like  the  verb  itself,  and  then  indicate  an  animate  being  that  is  or 
was  performing  the  action  at  different  times  or  occasions  repeatedly,  habit- 
ually, or  gradually.  A  few  intransitive  verbs  like  t^menu  form  similar 
derivatives,  but  with  transitive  verbs  this  feature  is  much  more  common. 

Examples: 

lutdtkish  one  wlio  interprets  or  expounds. 

lutatkuish  former  interpreter,  one  who  was  expounding. 

lult;itkish  habitual  interpreter  or  expounder. 

lultatkuish  former  habitual  interpreter  or  one  who  employed  himself  regu- 
larly in  expounding. 

taiTinuish  one  traveling  (here  -u-  belongs  to  the  verb  itself). 

tatc4nmuish  constant,  habitual  traveler;  tramp;  kaila=tatAmnuish  mole,  lit. 
^'■walker  in  the  ground." 

Many  nouns  of  this  class,  called  nomina  agentis,  or  "performer's  nouns," 
are  found  to  occur  in  the  al)Sf)lute  form,  as  shnantiitchlzish  trapper;  but 
they  are  used  more  frequently  in  the  distributive  form,  and  then  should  be 
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called  nomlna  actotis.     Indeed,  the  larger  portion  occurs  only  in  the  redu- 
plicated shape;  thus  we  have: 

Mldsish  house-builder,  architect,  from  latcha  fo  build. 
papish  devourer,  from  pAn  to  eat;  cf  maklaks=papi's]i. 
papatalish  parasite,  cf  patddsha  to  stretch  the  hand  out. 
pdpalish  thief,  from  palla  to  steal. 

pepuadshnish  ])rodigal,  spendthrift,  from  jniedsha  to  throw  away. 
shashapkele-ish  rhapsodist,  narrator,  from  shapa  to  narrate. 
shiishatish  (and  shiitesh)  worker,  maker,  from  shuta  to  make. 
tetddshish  launderer,  laundress,  from  tedsha  to  tvash. 
tetgmAshkish  pilferer,  from  temt^shka  to  abstract. 

Exactly  in  the  same  manner  are  formed  a  number  of  substantives  desig- 
nating inanimate  objects  (or  abstractions),  which  are  the  result  of  reiterated 
acts  and  appear  in  the  distributive  form.  They  are  formed  by  means  of  the 
suflfix  -ash,  and  are  noniina  acti: 

papkash  lumber,  club,  from  paka  to  break. 
k^xpash  mind,  from  kopa  to  think  (Mod.). 
shashapkeldash  narrative,  story,  from  shapa  to  narrate. 

The  form  of  the  preterit  in  -uish  also  occurs: 
shut^dshanuish  plow'' s  furrow ;  from  shutddshna  to  perform  on  one's  way. 

Like  this  word,  the  largest  number  of  the  noniina  acti  do  not  show  the 
reduplicated  form  of  the  first  syllable. 

Distributive  reduplication  also  occurs  in  the  absolute  form  of  a  few 
verbs,  which  are  suggestive  of  collectivity,  severalty,  or  distribution.  Some 
of  them  show  phonetic  irregularity  in  their  formation. 

a'-al%a,  d.  ail'-al^a  to  read,  from  dl%a  to  lay  down. 
lellwa  to  stand  at  the  end  of,  from  lAwa  to  project. 
papia'na  to  have  a  picnic,  from  pdn  to  eat. 
shesh/e'la  to  act  extravagantly,  from  kii'la  to  disport  oneself, 
sh(ishatui  to  barter,  sell,  from  shdtiui  to  count. 
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ANATHESIS. 

Another  change  affecting  the  vocaHc  element  of  the  radix  in  verbs  and 
their  nominal  derivations  occurs  when  the  verbs  pass  over  into  their  reflect- 
ive and  reciprocal  forms,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  observed  also  in  their 
causative  and  medial  derivatives.  These  forms  are  produced  by  prefixing 
either  s-,  sh-,  shn-,  the  medial  prefix,  or  h-s-,  h-sli-,  Ji-shn-,  wliich  is  the 
medial  prefix  increased  by  tlie  pronominal  demonstrative  particle  hu  abbre- 
viated to  h-,  and  pointing  to  an  object  in  close  vicinity  or  contiguity. 

Tlie  pi-ocess  of  vocalic  anathesis  consists  in  the  following:  Whenever 
a  verb  forms  derivatives  by  means  of  the  above  compound  prefix  h-sh-,  these 
derivatives  are  vocalized  like  the  distributive  form  of  that  verb;  the  first 
syllable  assumes  the  vocalic  sound  of  the  radix  (diphthongs  have  their  own 
rules),  the  radical  syllable  assumes  the  vocalic  sound  of  the  second  syllable 
of  the  verb's  distributive  form.  Many  derivatives  formed  simply  by  the 
medial  prefix  s-,  sh-,  shn-  do  not  show  this  anatliesis,  but  merely  exhibit 
the  vocalization  of  the  simple  verb,  as  shalgia  from  lakia,  spitcha  from 
pi'tcha,  shtalaka  from  talaka,  shtchu^atko  from  tchuka. 

I. — Anathesis  in  terms  formed  ly  the  medial  prefix  s-,  sh-,  shn-  : 

kgldwi  to  stop,  d.  k(^kelui,  cans,  shne/kelui  to  remove  from  position. 

kilua  to  he  angri/,  d.  kikalua,  cans,  shnikalua  to  irritate. 

kshiul^a  to  dance,  d.  kshikshiilp^a,  cans,  shnikshulxa  to  make  dance. 

k(^lpka  to  he  hot,  d.  kekalpka,  cans,  shnekalpka  to  heat. 

koka  to  hite,  d.  kokoka,  refl.  shuk6ka  to  hite  oneself. 

ndshama-a  to  look  on,  d.   ndshandshama-a,  cans.   shndndsh(a)ma-a  to 

amuse  hy  tricks,  lit.:   "to  cause  to  look  on." 
nge'sha  to  shoot  arrows,  d.  ngenge'sha,  refl.  shenge'sha. 
pniwa  to  Mow,  d.  pnipnu,  refl.  shipnu  to  he  full  of  air,  cf  sln'pnush. 
ptchikap  sister-in-latv,   d.  ptchik'shap,  refl.   shiptch^alaltko  related  as 

hrother-in-law  or  sister-in-laiv. 
ttidsha  to  wash,  d.  tetddsha,  refl.  shetiUcha  to  wash  one's  head. 
tiipaksliip  younger  sister,  d.  tutpakship,  refl.  shutpaks41tko  related  as 

brother  and  sister. 
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II. — Anathesis  in  terms  formed  by  the  compound  prefix  h-s-,  h-sh-,  h-shn-: 
liimii  to  fall  down,  d.  liihanui,  caus.  hi.slii'uiui  to  fell. 
ki'ntclnia  to  travel  in  file,  d.  kikdntcbna,  recipr.  hislikantclma. 
m'lta  to  hum,  <1.  ni'inata,  niinta,  refl.  liushiidta  to  hum  oneself. 
shiuga  to  kill,  d  shisliuka,  recipr.  and  refl.  liishu'ka. 
shlin  to  slioot,  lilt,  d.  slili'shlan,  recipr.  and  refl.  hishlan. 
shmo  k  heard,  refl.  huslimo'kla  to  sliave  oneself,  from  an  obsolete  shmo'kla. 
shnuka  to  seize,  d.  shnu.shn;^a,  recijn*.  In'islin^a  to  shake  hands. 
spull  to  lock  up,  d.  sspiishpali,  refl.  In'islipali  to  lock  oneself  in. 
stinta  to  love,  cherisJi,  d.  stistanta,  recipr.  and  refl.  hishtdnta. 

II.— EADICAL   SYLLABLE  CONNECTED   WITH   AFFIXES. 

In  polysyllabic  languages  we  do  not  often  meet  with  radical  syllables 
in  their  original  and  nude  shape,  and  forming  words  for  themselves.  When 
the  process  of  word-formation  increases  in  energy  and  extent,  the  radix  is 
beset  and  preyed  upon  more  and  more  by  its  affixes  through  shifting  of 
accent,  vocalic  and  consonantic  alterations,  elision  of  sounds,  and  other 
necessary  concomitants  of  advanced  agglutination.  In  languages  where 
the  phonetic  laws  have  great  sway  it  often  becomes  difficult,  as  to  certain 
terms,  to  recognize  the  elements  belonging  to  the  radical  syllable. 

Affixes  are  the  links  of  relation  connecting  the  radical  syllables  of  the 
words  which  compose  a  sentence.  They  are  real  or  altered  radicals  them- 
selves, and  when  they  no  longer  appear  as  roots  it  is  because  they  were 
phonetically  disintegrated  into  fragments  by  the  (continual  wear  and  tear  of 
the  process  of  word-formation.  Their  function  is  to  point  out  the  various 
relations  of  the  radix  to  the  words  it  is  brought  in  contact  with;  thus  being 
exponents  of  relation  they  derive,  for  the  largest  part  at  least,  their  origin 
from  pronominal  roots  or  roots  of  relational  signification.  In  Klamath  some 
of  them  exist  also  as  independent  radicals,  and  figure  as  pronouns,  pronom- 
inal particles  or  conjunctions  (hi,  hii,  ka,  ka-a,  etc.). 

Aflixes  do  not  always  express  jiure  and  simple  relation,  or  strictly 
formal  connection  between  the  various  parts  of  the  sentence,  as,  e.  g.,  the 
idea  of  possession,  of  subject  and  object,  of  person,  number,  and  tense;  but 
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many  of  them,  in  American  languages  especially,  express  categories,  as  that 
of  exterior  shape,  dimension,  and  proportion  of  the  object  or  subject  spoken 
of,  of  its  distance  from  the  speaker,  or  of  the  special  mode  by  which  an  act 
is  performed.  Such  particular  notions  qualifying  the  function  of  the  radix 
are  of  a  material  or  concrete  import,  and  frequently  result  in  polysynthesis 
or  triple,  quadruple,  etc.,  compounding  of  the  affixes.  These  combinations 
of  several  affixes  may  contain  only  relational  affixes  of  a  purely  grammatic 
character,  but  in  Klamath  more  frequently  contain  affixes  of  both  classes — 
the  relational  and  the  material.     A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this. 

A  word  composed  of  a  radical  and  of  purely  formal  or  relational  affixes 
only  is,  e.  g.,  shilalsht  ivliea  having  fallen  sick.  Here  i-  in  ila  to  lay  down 
represents  the  radix,  sh-  is  the  medial  prefix  which  makes  out  of  ila :  slu'Ia 
to  lay  oneself  down,  though  nsed  only  in  the  sense  of  to  ii"  (chronically)  sick. 
The  suffix  -al-,  -ala,  implies  the  "becoming",  "falling  into  a  state  or  oiin- 
dition",  and  is  here  of  an  inchoative  signification;  -sh  is  a  suffix  forming 
nouns  and  verbals,  -t  the  suffix  of  the  conditional  mode. 

Terms  composed  of  a  radix  and  of  material  and  relational  affixes  are  as 
follows : 

Lupatkuela  may  be  translated  by  to  produce  a  scar,  but  the  term  has 
its  special  use.  The  radix  pat  appears  in  mp  ita  to  beat,  strike  upon  with  a 
tool,  upata  to  wound,  u'hlopatana,  patpatli,  etc.,  and  the  prefix  lu-  shows  that 
the  blow  is  inflicted  with  a  round  article.  The  suffix  -ka  (here  -k-)  is  tliat 
of  factitive  verbs,  -uela  adds  the  idaa  of  d:):ariJiill,  doio:iward  to  verbs  of 
motion,  and  thus  the  full  import  of  tlif^  above  verb  is  that  of  producii/y  a 
tvound,  or  more  frequently  a  scar,  being  forced  downward  or  to  the  yroHnd  by 
a  round  article,  as  a  wheel. 

Ne-upka  to  empty  into  is  said  only  of  the  influx  of  a  watercourse  into  an 
extended  sheet  of  water,  as  a  lake,  not  of  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  un- 
less very  wide.  The  radix  of  ne-upka  or  nJwapka  is  ewa  to  he  full,  as  of 
water,  the  prefix  n-  is  indicative  of  something  spread  out,  level,  or  extend- 
ing to  the  horizon,  and  the  suffix  -[)ka  usually  refers  to  distance. 

Shlelxtclian(')latko  left  behind  while  walkiny.  The  radical  is  here  o,  of 
pronominal  origin,  wliich  we  also  fiuil  in  ila  (rla),  d.  i-ala  to  lay  down.  With 
the  suffix  -l/a,  whicli  generally  points  to  a  downward  motion,  o-  forms  rl;^a 
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to  deposit,  to  lay  doivn.  The  couipouiul  prefix  slil-,  si-  referring  to  garments 
or  other  flexible  articles  for  personal  use,  and  the  derivation-suffix  -tchna 
(here  inverted  as  tehaii  )  pointing  to  an  act  performed  while  marcliing, 
moving,  are  joined  to  shlJl;^a  and  make  shlL'l;^tchna  of  it.  To  this  is  added 
-<')la,  the  comjdetive  suffix,  which  can  be  fitly  rendered  here  by  "altogether", 
and  the  participial  sutlix  of  the  passive  -tko,  so  that  the  whole  term,  for 
accurate  roadering,  necessitates  a  circumscriptive  phrase  like  the  following: 
droppi'd  and  left  behind  altogether  somethiiuj  gurnieid-like  while  icalkiiU). 

Tahud/ank  lying  on  ground  face  turned  upward.  Radix  ta-,  thematic  root 
tal-,  occurring  with  change  of  vowel  in  telish  face,  tclslma  (for  tc'li.shna)  to 
behold;  basis  talu-,  u-  meaning  upward;  -al%a,  compound  word-formative 
suffix  of  a  factitive  nature  (-ka);  -auk,  inflectional  termination  of  the  parti- 
ciple, usually  referring  to  th.e  present  tense. 

In  the  examples  given  the  affixes  pointing  to  round  articles,  sheet-like 
objects,  distance,  and  downward  direction  are  of  the  material  order;  all 
others  I  call  relational  affixes.  The  perusal  of  the  words  in  the  Dictionary 
affords  the  best  method  of  distinguishing  the  two. 

An  affix  is  called  a  prefix  when  placed  before  the  radical  s\  liable,  an 
infix  when  inserted  into  it,  and  a  suffix  when  appended  to  it.  Affixes  fulfill 
two  purposes  of  grammar:  that  of  inflection,  nominal  and  verbal;  that  of 
derivation  or  formation  of  derivative  words.  Not  always  can  a  strict  line 
Ije  drawn  between  these  two  processes  of  forming-  the  units  of  speech,  and 
in  Klamath  there  are  affixes  which  are  in  use  in  both  categories.  Some 
pronominal  roots  figure  at  times  as  prefixes,  at  other  times  as  suffixes,  as 
hi  (i),  hu  (u),  ma,  p,  and  others,  while  nominal  affixes  like  -tana  are  verbal 
affixes  also,  a  fact  which  is  partly  due  to  the  Imperfect  distinction  between 
verb  and  noun. 

But  a  thorougli  distinction  between  the  prefixes  and  the  suffixes  of  this 
language  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  former  are  used  for  derivation 
only,  while  the  suffixes  po.ssess  either  derivational  or  inflectional  functions, 
or  both  simultaneously.  I  therefore  present  the  affixes  of  Klamath  in  two 
alplialjetic  lists,  that  of  the  prefixes  and  that  of  the  suffixes.  More  facts  con- 
cerning them  will  be  considered  under  tlie  caption  of  "  V^erbal  Inflection." 
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The  function  of  Klamath  prefixes  is  to  form  derivatives,  not  inflectional 
forms,  from  radicals.  Prefixes  are  not  so  numerous  as  suffixes,  nor  do  they 
combine  into  compound  prefixes  so  extensively  as  suffixes.  There  is  no  safe 
instance  on  hand  where  a  combination  of  more  than  three  prefixes  occurs. 
A  triple-compound  is,  e.  g.,  ktehiutchatchka  to  trample  upon,  said  of  one  sub- 
ject; it  stands  for  kshiutchatchka  (ksh-,  ya-,  u-),  cf  vushtchka  to  put  the 
foot  on  something.  Another  is  shu-ishtchaktchka  to  turn  the  head  for  a  hifr, 
from  hishtchakta  to  he  amjry.  Tlie  prefix  iiio-,  inu-  may  be  considered  as 
triple  also;  but  such  comljinations  are  rare.  Suffixes,  however,  are  found 
to  combine  into  groups  of  four  or  five. 

The  remarkable  fact  is  presented  by  the  vocalic  prefixes,  preceded  or 
not  by  a  consonant,  that  they  often  become  the  radical  syllable  of  the  word 
(verb  or  noun).  Thus  iu  luta  to  he  suspended,  said  of  a  round  subject  only. 
In-  is  as  well  the  prefix  (not  1-  only)  as  the  root.  This  may  be  oljserved 
in  words  beginning  with  a-,  e-,  i-,  ksh-,  t-,  and  with  other  prefixes. 

A  large  number  of  intransitive  verbs  change  their  initial  syllable  or  syl- 
lables to  indicate  a  change  in  the  number  of  the  subject,  as  hudshna  to  hurry, 
run,  speaking  of  one;  tushtchna,  speaking  of  two  or  three,  tinshna  of  man 3- 
subjects.  The  s^-llables  undergoing  the  change  should  rather  be  considered 
as  radical  syllables  tlian  as  prefixes,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  analogy  of 
many  transitive  verbs  which  undergo  similar  or  still  more  thorough  changes 
when  passing  from  one  number  to  another. 

All  the  prefixes  will  be  found  classified  below  under  the  caption  "Re- 
capitulation of  the  Prefixes."  The  function  of  each  prefix  found  in  verbs 
extends  also  to  the  nom'ma  verbalia  formed  from  these  verbs.  The  catego- 
ries of  grammar  which  are  chiefly  indicated  by  prefixation  are  the  genus 
verhi;  number,  form  or  shape,  attitude  and  mode  of  motion  of  the  verbal  subject 
or  object.^ 

a-,  verbal  and  nominal  prefix  referring  to  long  and  tall  articles  (as 
poles,  sticks),  also  to  persons  when  considered  as  objects  of  elongated  shape 

'A  short  stay  in  the  Indian  Territory,  Modoo  Reservation,  lias  snpplied  me  with  a  now  stock  of 
Modoc  terms.  Many  of  these  have  been  inserted  as  examples  in  the  Grammar/rom  this  paje  o  iirard,  and, 
though  ob'aiued  from  Modocs,  the  majority  of  them  form  part  of  the  Klamath  Lalie  dialect  as  well. 
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Like  U-,  the  prefix  a-  originally  referred  to  one  object  only,  plurality-  of 
objects  being  expressed  by  i-;  but  this  now  holds  good  for  a  few  terms  only. 
It  differs  from  tg-,  tk-,  now  occurring  only  as  part  of  a  radical  syllable  des- 
ignating immobility  of  one  subject  standing  upright,  by  pointing  to  long 
things  which  need  not  necessarily  be  in  an  erect  position. 

aggiiya  to  he  sii><pended  and  to  hauf/  up,  pi.  of  long  ()l)j.  igg;i\a;   cf.  its 

derivatives  agg;i-idsha  etc. 
agge'dsha  to  describe  a  circle,  as  the  hand  of  a  watch, 
akatchga  to  break,  as  sticks,  poles, 
amniainna,  aninadsha  to  speak,  cry  alnnd  oa  one's  way. 
alahia  to  sJioiv,  point  out,  as  a  tree, 
/itpa,  pi.  of  obj.  itpa  to  carry  an-ay. 
atchiga  to  icriny  out,  tiviat. 

Prefix  a-  occurs  in  the  following  substantives : 
amda  digying-tool,  from  mea,  mt-va  to  dig. 
adshag6tkish  violin,  fiddle. 
awdlgsh  thigh  of  a  (piadruped''s  hind  leg. 

The  prefix  a-  also  appears  in  ai-  or  ei-,  a-i-,  e-i-,  the  initial  syllable  of 
verbs  referring  to  a  motion  performed  with  the  head.  In  ai-,  ei-,  the  vowels 
a-,  e-,  point  by  themselves  to  a  long  or  tall  object. 

aika,  ei/a,  and  aikana  to  stick  the  head  out,  from  ika. 

ait^amna  to  be  ov grow  smaller  than,  said  of  plants  only,  the  tops  of  which 

are  considered  as  heads;  from  it^amna. 
eilaka  to  lay  the  head  down  upon;  from  ila,  cf.  i\%-A. 
eitakta  to  hide  the  head  under,  to  place  it  between  two  things,  as  blankets  etc. 

e-,  prefix  pointing  to  long-shaped  objects,  sometimes  when  single,  but 
more  frequently  when  in  quantities.     Cf.  also  ei-,  ai-,  under  prefix  a-, 
elktcha  to  leave  behind,  as  a  rope, 
cl^a  to  lay  down,  deposit,  as  a  rifle, 
emtchna  to  carry,  as  an  infant  tied  to  its  board, 
^pka  to  fetch,  to  bring,  as  an-ows. 
etlr-'xi  to  lay  crosswise,  as  logs;  pi.  of  obj.  itlr'^i,  ^fod. 
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There  is  difference  in  signification  between  edsha  to  suck  and  idsha  to 
cause  to  go,  c'pka  to  bring  and  I'pka  to  lie  upon,  to  keep,  ewa  and  I'wa  etc. 
Substantives  with  prefix  e-  are:  elhuish  hackbone,  epat  a  tall  grass 

ll-  is  a  jjrothetic  sound  found  in  many  words  beginning  in  vowels  and 
consonants,  Avhich  is  'leciduous  and  without  any  distinct  graniniatic  functions, 
except  that  of  emphasizing.  Cf  hla-a  and  la-a,  hiwidsha  and  iwidsha, 
hutiitchkia  and  ut;itchkia.  Therefore  h-  cannot  be  considered  as  a  prefix, 
unless  connected  with  the  medial  prefix  sh-  in  the  form  of  h-sh,  q.  v.  Cf. 
-h-,  under  "Infixes." 

ll-sll-,  li-s-,  h-shn-,  compound  prefix  serving  for  the  derivation  of 
reflective,  reciprocal,  and  causative  verbs  and  their  nominal  derivatives. 
The  intransitive  verbs  formed  by  means  of  this  prefix  are  but  few  in  number. 
The  derivation  is  performed  by  means  of  tlie  vocalic  anathesis  described,  pp. 
278,  279.  As  stated  there,  the  prefix  h-sh-  is  composed  of  the  demonstrative 
radix  h  in  hu,  pointing  to  contiguity,  and  of  the  medial  prefix  sh-,  q.  v. 
The  vowel  standing  after  h-  is  that  of  the  radical  syllable,  and  no  instance 
occurs  where  a  diphthong  occupies  this  place.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
the  medial  form  in  sh  ,  from  which  the  other  originated,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  language;  but  there  are  a  few  where  the  stem  without  prefix  has  sur- 
vived alone.     These  few  verbs  are  all  of  a  causative  signification: 

h4shpa  to  feed,  hAshpkish  fodder,  der.  pan  to  eat.     Cf  spalala. 

heshtcha  to  suckle,  der.  ^dsha  to  suck. 

heshufimpSli  to  restore  to  health,  der.  wcmpeli  to  recover. 

hishanui  to  fell,  cut  doivn,  der.  hinui  to  fall. 

hushpAnua  to  give  to  drink,  der.  punua  to  drink. 

The  following  verbs  and  nouns,  classified  according  to  the  genus  verhi  to 
which  tliey  belong,  form  an  addition  to  the  examples  given  above,  p.  278  s(j.: 

CAUSATIVE  VERBS: 

hashla-ixa  to  smoke  (meat),  der.  shla-ika  (7  smokes. 
hAsh'ka  to  perforate  the  nose,  ear,  der.  stuka  to  stab,  pierce. 
hashpankua  to  ford  a  river  on  horseback,  der.  pankua  to  wade  tlirough. 
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hdshla  to  sJioiv,  exhibit,  der.  slik'a  to  sec. 
heshe'gsha  to  complain,  der.  she'gsha  to  report. 
hishtadsha  to  briiif/  up,  educate,  der.  t'shin  to  gruiv 
hisliunua  to  appli/  sottg-mcdiciue,  der.  shiiina  to  sing 
luislin(>xa  to  bake,  cook,  der.  shm'ixa  to  parch,  dry. 
Imslipatchta  to  scare,  frighten,  der.  sputchta  to  scare. 
husliti'xa  to  make  dream,  dei'.  ti'iixa  io  dream. 
hushaka  to  drive  out  of  a  den  etc.,  der.  sliiika  to  drive  out. 

RECIPROCAL  VERBS: 

heshku  to  make  mutual  bets,  der.  shio  to  bet. 
heshto'I^a  to  lire  as  man  and  ivife,  der.  sheto'l^a  to  cohabit 
hishamkanka  tv  tell  each  other,  der.  hemkaiika  to  speak. 
luishtcli('>ka  to  kill  each  other,  der.  tclioka  to  perish. 
Imsliti'wa  to  prick  each  other,  der.  tevva  to  drive  into. 
liuslipantchna  to  walk  arm  in  arm,  der.  soiinshna  to  ttdce  along. 

REFLECTIVE  VERBS: 

haksligaya  to  hang  oneself  der.  ksliaggaya  to  Jkdk/  up :  presupposes  a 

longer  form  hashkslig;iya. 
hushkaknt'ga  to  besmear  oneself  der.  kaknt'ga  to  soil. 
hu'shtka  to  stab  oneself  der.  stuka  to  stab ;  cf.  liaslitka. 
Inishtiipka  to  prick  oneself,  der.  sti'ipka  to  prick,  puncture. 
liuslipali  to  lock  oneself  up  or  i)i,  der.  spnli  to  lock  up. 

i~>  ^'J'l  ]}'  (No.  1),  prefix  of  transitive  verbs  and  their  derivatives,  re- 
ferring to  an  act  performed  with  or  upon  a  phiraHty  of  persons  or  eh)n" 
gated  objects,  or  on  objects  referred  to  collectively,  when  not  in  a  stand- 
ing, immovably  erect  position;  when  the  object  stands  in  the  singular,  the 
prefixes  corresponding  to  i-  are  a-,  e-,  ksh-,  u-,  q.  v.  In  the  distriljutive 
form  this  prefix  often  a])pears  as  i-i-,  instead  of  showing  the  regular  form 
i-a-,  as  in  i-iggaya,  i-idshna. 

idsha  to  make  go,  carry  off;   one  obj.,  c'na. 

itpa  to  carry,  convey,  take  along  tvith;  one  obj.,  atpa. 

iggaya  to  suspend,  hang  up;  one  o])j.,  agg/i\  a,  kshagg;iya. 
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idi'ika,  idiipka  to  strike,  as  with  a  club;  one  obj.,  uduka,  udiipka. 
I'yamna,  i-amna  to  take  along  with;  one  obj.,  uyamna. 
i-ani,  yani  to  give  long  articles;  one  obj.,  uya,  6-i. 
itle'^i  to  lay  crosswise;  one  obj.,  et\e'y[  (Mod.). 

Terms  in  which  this  prefix  relates  indiscriminately  to  one  or  mang  per- 
sons or  long  articles  are  the  derivatives  of  ika  and  itpa;  cf.  the  Dictionary. 

i-^  y.  (No.  2),  locative  prefix  referring  to  the  ground,  soil,  is  identical 
with  the  locative  adverb  i,  hi,  and  tlie  suffix  -i.  It  composes  the  suffixes 
van-,  yu-,  and  appears  as  i-,  y-,  only  in  a  limited  number  of  terms  as  the 
radical  syllable. 

ibc'na,  Kl.  yt'pa  to  dig  in  the  ground,  to  mine, 
inn,  d.  yana  downward,  down.;  yaina,  etc. 

This  prefix  refers  to  the  individual  or  "self"  in  iha  to  hide,  secrete,  con- 
ceal, and  to  the  lodge  or  home  in  iwi,  luwi,  iwi'dsha  to  fetch,  bring  home. 

illO-,  inu-,  triple  prefix  composed  of  the  adverb  I'na  (i  on  the  ground, 
-na  demonstrative  particle)  and  tlie  prefix  u-,  which  in  one  of  the  two  terms 
below  points  to  singular  number,  in  the  other  to  distance.  C£  the  prefixes 
i-  and  van-,  which  latter  is  the  distributive  form  of  ina-. 

inoti'la  to  put  or  send  below,  underneath;  cf  utila. 
inuhuaslika  to  keep  o^,  prevent;  cf  huashka. 

yail-,  ga-,  compound  prefix  indicating  an  act  performed  with  tlie  feet, 
or  U])OU  the  ground,  underground  or  underneath,  l)elow  some  object.  Tliis 
l)refix  is  nothing  else  but  the  adverb  yana  downward,  down  below,  which 
represents  the  distributive  form  of  ina,  q.  v.,  composed  of  f  on  the  grou)id, 
and  the  demonstrative  radix  and  case-suffix  -na.  Ktymologically  related 
to  I'na,  vana  are :  yaina  mountain  (from  yayana),  yt'pa  to  dig,  scratch  up, 
}-e-usli  den  of  burrowing  animal.  The  prefix  yau-,  ya-,  often  becomes  the 
radical  syllable  of  the  verb. 

yadshapka  to  mash,  mangle;  cf  ndshapka,  tatchapka. 
yatashl;;^a  to  press  doivn ;  cf  ycts;^aka. 
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yana  to  hand  or  briiif/  from  below. 

yanhua  to  be  quite  sick,  lit.  "to  be  down'":   yana,  wa. 

yankapshti  to  bar  an  entrance,  den. 

yantana  to  put  down  info;  from  }'ana,  ftana,  or  I'tna. 

yaka'slia  to  }wess  down  ir/tli  t lie  foot. 

yashtclika  to  step  on  something. 

The  prefix  ya-,  y-,  conibiucs  also  witli  initial  e-,  i-,  into  one  diphthong, 
as  in  yewa  to  burron-,  3-itchi;yua  to  squeeze  down  from-  witli  the  foot,  as  some 
fatty  matter. 

yil-,  a  prefix  analogous  in  its  functions  to  yan-,  ya-,  i)ointing  to  an  act 
performed  in  a  downward  direction,  or  upon  the  ground,  or  1  elow  some 
object  upon  or  bi/  means  of  a  long  artick;  as  tlio  foot.  It  is  a  conil)ination  of 
i-,  y-,  with  the  prefix  u-,  q.  v.  The  prefix  ^-u-  generally  becomes  the  rad- 
cal  syllable. 

yua  (for  yuwa)  to  strike  the  ground  or  wider. 

yudshlaktkal  to  slip  with  the  feet. 

yulalina  to  fall  over  an  edge,  rim. 

i-unega,  yunega  to  be  below  the  horizon,  as  sun  etc. 

yumt'idsha  to  be  at  the  lower  end. 

i-uta,  \'i'ita  to  be  heavy,  ponderous. 

yutalpeli  to  twist,  as  })aper,  cloth. 

yushtclika  to  put  the  foot  on. 

yuwet'hi'ita  to  kick  with  both  feet. 

k-,  gi-,  ])refix  formed  from  the  adverb  ke,  ki,  Mod.  ki'e  thus,  so,  in  this 
manner. 

kishewa,  gishewa  to  think  so,  to  be  of  tlie  opinion,  der.  siu'wa,  hcwa  to 

believe. 
ksh;ipa,  gishapa  to  say  so,  to  state,  to  suppose,  der.  sha|)a  to  declare. 

ki-,  /.'•-,  //'-,  ablireviated  k- ,  g-,  is  a  prefix  occurring  in  transitive!  and  in- 
transitixc  \crl)sanil  their  derivatives,  pointing  lo  an  act  pcrf'ornHMl  oldiipiely, 
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laterally,  or  a  motion  directed  sidewise  toward  an  object.  Forms  several 
compound  suffixes;  not  to  be  confounded  with  ki-  appearing  in  radical  syl- 
lables as  gi-,  gin-,  kin-,  etc. 

kiapka  to  recline  sidewise;  cf.  ipka  to  lie. 

kiuliga,   nasalized  n^inliga  to  fall  down  upon  sidewise,   to  drizzle;  cf. 

laliga. 
kiatega  to  go  in  laterally. 

kiuyega  to  raise,  hoist  up  obliqueli/,  sidewise,  to  lift  above  oneself 
kiukaya  to  hang  out  sidewise;  kiuks  conjurer,  cf  Dictionary,  p.  135. 
kiutehna  to  hold  up  while  moving,  traveling, 
kiakuga,  kianega  to  move,  rub  laterally. 
kidsha  to  creep,  crawl,  swim;  cf  idsha,  ki'dshash. 
kima'dsh  ant,  viz.,  "moving,  traveling  laterally." 
klatcha,  gelatsa  to  move  the  hand  sidewise. 
kne'wa  to  put  out  obliquely  the  fish-line;  der.  newa. 
kpdl  tail,  tail-fin;  der.  p'lai. 
klena,  glena  to  hop,  walk  on  one  leg. 
knanilash  small  bat  species;  viz.,  "fluttering  down  obliquely." 

km-,  a  prefix  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the  prefix  k-  (abbre- 
viated from  ki-)  and  ma-  (abbreviated  m-),  the  latter  indicating  a  curvi- 
linear motion  or  object;  km-  therefore  refers  to  a  lateral  and  curvilinear 
motion  or  to  the  winding  shape  of  an  object,  such  as  a  rope,  thread, 
wrinkle,  etc. 

kmapat'hic^natko  wrinJdcd,  furrowed. 

kmt'lpja  to  lay  down,  said  of  thread,  ropes,  etc. 

kmi'iyulatko  shaggy. 

knuik<')ltgi  to  become  wrinkled  by  wetting. 

kmultkaga  and  kmutcho'sha  to  bubble  up  in  water. 

Itsll-,  ks-  is  the  verbal  gish,  kish  of  the  v^erb  gi  to  be,  in  the  significa- 
tion oi  being  there,  and  as  a  suffix  it  appears,  augmented  with  -i,  as  the  loca- 
tive suffix  -gislii,  KI.  -kshi,  redu|)l.  -ksaksi.  The  prefix  kshi-  is  found  oidy 
in  terms  conveying  the  idea  of  placing,  laying  upon,  holding,  or  giving, 
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also  in  a  few  intransitive  verbs  of  a  locative  import.  Originallv  it  referred 
to  one  animate  being  oulv,  and  still  does  in  the  majority  of  terms,  though 
ksh^na,  kshawfna,  and  others  apply  to  inanimate  objects  of  lotig  shape  also. 
The  vowel  following-  the  prefix  generally  points  to  tlie  exterior  form  of 
the  object  or  subject  referred  to,  although  in  many  cases  it  is  no  longer  a 
prefix,  but  has  become  a  radical  vowel,  and  undergoes  a  change  whenever 
plurality  of  the  verbal  object  or  subject  has  to  be  indicated.  Many  of  the 
transitive  verbs  refer  to  one  or  a  collective  object  carried  upon  the  arm  or 
arms.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  kish-,  which  forms  verbs  of  "going"  in 
the  singular  number. 

kshaggaya  to  hang  somebody;  cf.  aggaya,  iggaya,  shuggaya. 

kshawala  to  fix,  tie,  or  deposit  above;  cf.  iwala. 

kshelktcha  to  leave  behind,  quit;  cf  lelktcha,  shlelktcha. 

kshel^a  to  lag  doivn;  cf  ^l^a,  lt;lka,  ndl%a,  etc. 

kshikla  to  l<iy  down  and  to  lie  on,  in;  der.  ikla. 

kshiule;ja  to  dance;  der.  yul;Ka. 

kshuya  to  give,  transfer;  cf  liya,  luya,  ni^ya,  shiii. 

kshutfla  to  lie  below;  cf.  utila,  i-utila,  gintila. 

kt-,  prefix  combiuing  k-  (cf  supra)  with  t-,  which  is  indicative  of 
length  or  tallness,  u|)right  attitude,  and  usually  i-efers  to  one  i)erson  or  ob- 
ject only.  The  combination  kt-  therefore  refers  to  a  lateral  motion  observed 
on  one  standing,  long  subject  or  object,  but  in  some  instances  is  so  intimately 
fused  with  the  verbal  radix  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  this. 

ktashl^a  to  press  down  by  hand. 

ktawal  to  strike  upon  the  head  laterally. 

ktdl;(a  to  let  down,  drop  a  long  object,  der.  cl^a. 

ktiudshna  to  push  aside,  der.  hudshna  or  yudshna. 

ktiuycga  to  push  open,  der.  uydga;   cf  luyega,  shuyega. 

ktiule^a  to  make  descend,  der.  yul^a. 

ktfwala,  ktiwal/a  to  lift  or  to  post  upon,  der.  I'wala. 

ktuka,  ktiiyua  to  hit  with  the  hand. 

kui-,  giii-,  ku-,gu-,  prefix  representing  the  adverb  ki'ii  away  from,  far, 
distant,  on  the  other  side,  ku-,  gu-,  being  its  a;)ocopate(l  forms.     It  is  prefixed 
1!) 
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to  the  verbs  of  traveling,  leaving,  departing,  and  sometimes  becomes  the 
radical  syllable.  The  terms  derived  from  gena  to  go  present  themselves  for 
comparison. 

guhuashka  and  guhuashktcha  to  depart,  to  set  out  from;  cf.  inuhuashka. 

guikaka  to  leave  home,  to  run  off. 

guikinsha  to  start  out  from. 

gui^i,  guikidsha  to  cross  over,  to  pass. 

kuyantcha  to  fly  at  a  great  distance. 

kushka,  gu'shka  to  leave,  abandon;  der.  ishka. 

1-,  prefix  occurring  in  verbs  and  nouns  descriptive  of  or  referring  to 
a  round  or  rounded  (globular,  cylindric,  disk-  or  bulb-shaped,  annular)  or 
bulky  exterior  of  an  object,  to  an  act  performed  with  such  an  object,  and 
to  circular,  semicircular,  or  swinging  motions  of  the  person,  arms,  hands,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  this  prefix  is  found  to  refer  to  the  clouds, 
the  celestial  bodies,  rounded  declivities  (e.specially  of  the  earth's  surface), 
to  fruits,  berries,  and  bulbs,  stones  and  dwellings  (these  being  mostly  of  a 
round  shape);  also  to  multitudes  of  animals,  rings,  and  crowds  of.  people, 
for  a  crowd  generally  assumes  a  round  shape.  It  originally  referred  to 
o)ic  object  or  subject  only,  and  does  so  still  in  many  instances;  it  occurs  in 
transitive  as  well  as  in  intransitive  verbs  with  their  derivatives,  often  forms 
part  of  the  radical  syllable  and  composes  other  prefixes,  as  1/a-,  hi-,  shl-. 
The  manifold  applications  of  this  prefix  necessitate  subdivision. 

(a)  1-,  when  referring  to  one  round  object  and  forming  part  of  a  trans- 
itive verb,  frequently  occurs  accompanied  by  the  vowel  u-  (refen-ing  to  long 
articles)  in  the  form  lu-,  lo-.  When  a  pluralit}-  of  round  objects  is  spoken 
of,  pe-  often  takes  the  place  of  lu-: 

ludshipa  to  take  off  from;  udshfpa  a  long  object;  cf  idshi'pa,  shulshipa. 

luy(iga  to  lift  or  pick  up;  pe-uyega  many  round  objects. 

\nynmn?i  to  hold  in  hand ;  cf.  pc'-ukanka. 

luya  to  give;  to  pay  in  coin;  cf  pcwi,  uya,  neya. 

lushantchna  to  scratch  a  round  hole. 

li'itza  to  tab'  away,  to  wrench  Jrom;  ri't;{a  a  long  object;  cf  liitkish. 
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(b)  I-  occurs  in  intransitive  verbs  and  their  nominal  derivatives,  and 
then  points  to  several,  but  more  frequently  to  one  subject  of  rounded  or 
bulky  shape. 

laggaya  to  he  hung  up,  to  sfoMd  on  the  slii/;  ef.  ag-gaya,  iggAya. 

lawjila  to  be  on,  to  spread  over  the  top  of;  c-f.  lawalash,  nawalash,  iwal. 

Ibe'na  to  dig  a  round  hole ;  Iba  seed  or  grain. 

Ibiika  bulb  or  round  fruit  growing  on  the  ground. 

Idiikala  to  pick  up  a  round  object;  cf  ndakal,  itkal. 

le'na  to  move  in  a  round  line,  to  ride  on  ivheels ;  cf.  ^na. 

lua  it  isfoggtj,  misty;  luash/05';  liildam  season  of  fogs. 

liidshna  to  drift,  as  clouds,  fog;  from  hudshna  to  speed  off. 

luta  to  stick  or  hang  on;  lutish  round  fruit;  utish  ear-shaped  fruit. 

lutila  to  be  underneath,  to  stand  below ;  cf.  uti'la,  i-utila. 

(c)  /-  sometimes  refers  to  slopes,  declivities  of  the  ground,  or  motions 
observed,  acts  performed  along  such.  The  original  form  of  the  prefix  ap- 
pears to  be  in  this  case  la-;  it  is  the  uneven  or  rounded  irregular  contigura- 
tion  of  the  slope  which  is  indicated  by  1-. 

liiwa  to  project,  as  a  cape,  promontory;  lalawash  slate-rock. 

I41a  to  slope  downward;  liAash  fank  of  animal. 

hlaa  to  foal,  breed,  viz.,  "to  come  down  the  flank";  cf  lala-ish. 

lapka  to  protrude,  as  cheekbones. 

lemuna  bottom,  depth  in  the  earth  or  water ;  cf  mu'na. 

{d)  lu-,  lui-,  lue-,  le-,  H-.  Terms  beginning  witli  these  syllables  form 
a  distinct  class  of  intransitive  voi-bs.  The}^  refer  to  a  cro\\diiig  together  into 
a  bulk,  ring,  crowd,  or  multituile,  all  of  which  when  viewed  from  a  distance 
look  like  a  circular  or  round  body,  a  form  which  is  pointed  at  by  the  prefix 
1-.  The  above  syllables  embody  the  radicals  of  tlie  terms  in  question  as 
well  as  the  prefix.  The  verbs  thus  formed  will  be  mentioned  below  as  in- 
volving the  idea  of  plurality,  the  singular  being  formed  in  various  ways. 
To  them  belong  luflarana,  lukantatka,  liutita,  liupka,  Ic.liia,  k'-uptcha;  only 
one  of  these  has  a  transitive  signification,  liiela  lo  kill,  massacre. 
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(e)  lza^>  l%^-i  ^k^-  is  ^  radix  with  the  prefixed  1-  occurring  in  words 
which  indicate  wave  motion  or  articles  of  a  wavy,  striped,  undulating  ex- 
terior. The  radix  ^a-,  Z6-,  ke-  is  a  reflective  form  of  ka-,  ga-,  ke-,  ge-  oc- 
curring in  gakua,  ganta,  g^na,  gewa;  it  points  to  a  moving,  proceeding,  going 
of  the  subject.  In  this  connection  the  function  of  the  prefix  1-  approaches 
closely  to  that  of  (c)  above  mentioned. 

l%an  to  undulate;  l^ash  hilloiv,  wave. 

Ikakimitko  striped  horizontally ;  Ikelkatkitko  striped  vertically. 

lxal;^amnish  long  hag  or  sack,  grain-hag. 

l^et'knula  to  hang  down  from  mouth  in  wav)'  lines. 

l;tawaltko  provided  with  antlers. 

Ikdpata  to  form  surf ;  from  l;^an,  q.  v. 

u-l^za^tko  flexible  and  long,  pliant. 

le-.  Le  is  the  putative  negative  particle  not,  tnid  answers  to  Latin 
haud  and  Greek  i^t],  e.  g.  in  the  compound  word  hi)itote  "lest  at  any  time." 
Thus  it  forms  not  only  privative  nouns,  but  also  prohibitive  verbs.  Under 
the  heading  "Particles"  will  be  given  examples  where  le  is  used  as  a  separate 
word  for  itself,  and  in  some  of  the  terms  below  it  could  be  written  separate 
also. 

lewe  ula  to  forbid,  not  to  allow. 
lehowitko  slow-going ;  i.  e.  "not  racing." 
leshnia  not  to  discover  ov  find,  to  miss. 
letalani  stupid,  foolish ;  i.e.  "not  straight." 
leteh'na  to  annoy,  meddle  tvith. 
letiimena  to  be  excited,  half-erased. 

m-,  prefix  referring  to  a  motion  going  on  in  curvilinear  form  or  zigzag 
lines  along  the  ground.  It  appears  chiefly  before  a-  and  e-  in  radical  sylla- 
bles of  intransitive  verbs  and  their  derivatives,  which  refer  to  tlie  unsteady, 
varying  directions  followed  by  travelers,  root-diggers,  to  the  roamings  of 
Indian  tribes  on  the  prairie  etc.     Cf  SuflSx  -ma. 

maktchna  to  encamp  while  traveling. 

mAklepja  to  encamp,  to  pass  the  night ;  cf  niaklaks. 
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makiiala  to  riicanq)  in  or  upon  fJie  mountains. 
niakuna  to  encamp  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
mcdslia  to  remove,  to  migrate;  cf.  I'dslia. 
nit'wa  to  encamp  away  from  home,  to  live  on  the  prairie. 
meya  to  dig  edible  roots  etc.,  said  of  one  person;  cf  nie-ish  digging  around, 
me-idslia  etc. 

11-,  prefix  frequently  occurring  in  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  and 
their  nominal  derivatives,  and  referring  to  sheet-like,  thin,  smooth,  pliant, 
and  thread-like  articles,  or  to  objects  having  a  level,  horizontal  surface,  or 
to  acts  and  motions  referring  to  the  above  or  to  some  distant  spot  on  the 
line  of  the  horizon.  It  composes  the  prefixes  nu-  and  shn-,  the  latter  hav- 
ing causative  functions. 

In  its  various  uses  this  prefix  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  It  is  prefixed  to  terms  descriptive  of  or  relating  to  thin,  sheet-like, 
string-like  articles,  as  cloth,  mats,  hats,  ropes,  handkerchiefs,  paper,  paper 
money,  soles,  skins,  and  especially  the  wings  and  flight  of  birds. 

nakia  to  patch,  mend,  as  garments. 

ni'l,  r\^'\  fur -skin ;  tiny  feather  of  bird;  from  ne'l:  nelina  to  scalp. 

ndya,  ne-i  to  give,  hand  over,  pay  in  paper  money. 

ni])  palm  of  hand,  hand;  mipenapsh  temple-bone. 

ne'ds/a  to  lay  on  top  a  thin  article;  cf  n^tatka. 

nL'I;^a  to  lay  down,  deposit;  cf  lelka,  ^l^a,  shlelktcha. 

ni  long  snow-shoe ;  buckskin  sole. 

ndshakweta  to  hang,  drop  down,  as  curtains. 

na'hlish  bowstring. 

ndna,  ninia,  nainaya  to  flap,  move  the  wings,  to  flutter. 

naggidsha  to  float,  circle  in  the  air;  cf  agg^dsha. 

nt'ta  to  fix,  paste,  or  put  on. 

(h)  n-  occurs  in  terms  referring  to  places  of  wide  and  level  extent,  as 
prairies,  water-sheets;  to  phenomena  observed  above  the  ground,  as  weather, 
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or  invisible,  as  sickness  wafted  through  the  air;  to  words,  songs,  and  noises 
travehng  through  the  air. 

na'o-,  Kl.  ne'g,  pi.  ne'gsha  ivho  is  absent,  departed. 

nen,  particle  referring  to  spoken  words,  sounds,  noises. 

ne'pka  ku-i  it  is  had  tveather ;  ne'pka  (shilalsh)  to  bring  sickness. 

ndshakwc'ta  to  hang,  drop  down,  as  curtains. 

ne-upka  to  run  into  a  lake,  said  of  rivers. 

n^wa  to  form  an  extension,  sheet. 

niwa  to  drive  on  level  ground  or  into  water. 

(c)  nil-  is  prefixed  to  terms  relating  to  motion  in  sky  or  air,  as  the  flight 
of  meteors,  the  throwing  of  stones,  the  swinging  of  I'ound  and  bulky  objects, 
the  humming  noise  made  by  bulky  insects. 

nuyanina  to  hum,  to  make  noise  all  about. 
nulakiula  to  cut  out  a  hole  in  the  ice  to  spear  fish, 
nulidsha  to  he  wafted  downivard. 
nut6dshna  to  hurl,  throw  away. 
nutuyamna  to  fly  around. 
nuwal^a  to  take  an  aerial  flight. 

p-,  proprietary  prefix  indicating  inalienable,  intransferable  ownership 
of  an  object.  In  the  same  function,  but  more  frequently,  p  occurs  as  a 
suffix,  q.  V ,  and  is  identical  with  the  p  in  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third 
person :  pi,  pish,  pash,  push,  p'na,  pat,  etc.  The  prefix  p-  is  found,  accom- 
panied Avith  the  suffix  -p,  chiefly  in  terms  of  relationship  derived  from  con- 
sanguinity as  well  as  from  marriage,  and  occurs  as  such  also  in  Sahaptin 
and  Wayiletpu  dialects.  In  Klamath  there  are  but  few  terms  of  relation- 
ship which  do  not  exhibit  this  prefix:  makokap,  tupakship,  t'slifshap  (Mod.), 
vunak. 

ptlshap /ai/ter,  Kl.,  from  t'shin  to  grow  up. 

pgishap  mother,  from  gi  in  the  sense  of  to  make,  produce. 

pe-ip  daughter;  ptutap  daughter-in-latv. 

pa-alamip  husband^s  sister  and  brother's  wife. 

psliiiship  step-mother ;  step-children. 

pkatchip /ema/e  cousin  and  her  daughter. 
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There  are  also  a  few  terms  designating  classes  of  human  beings  who 
are  not  relations  : 

pshe-utiwash,  archaic  term  for  people. 
ptchi'wip  master,  luistress  of  slave. 

A  prefix  p-  of  a  similar  import,  referring  to  the  personality  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  embodied  in  the  following  terms : 

Nouns. 
pshish  nose,  snout;  pish  hile;  pitiu  dew-clatv. 
pe'tchfoot;  pilhap  sinew. 

Verbs. 
pewa  tu  bathe,  phtiiijc,  icash  oneself;  cf.  liwa,  tchdwa,  pana,  pankua. 
plena  to  scrape  sidewise ;  from  ena. 
putova  to  remove  sod;  cf.  vutoya  to  dig  with  a  spade. 
ptchikl^a,  Mod.  ptcha'hlka  to  stroke,  pat ;  cf.  shatdlaka. 
pniwa  to  blow,  to  Jill  with  air;  cf.  p'ni,  shipnu. 
puedsha  to  reject,  scatter,  expend;  cf.  idsha. 

Cf  the  compound  prefix  sp-,  slip-. 

pe-,  a  prefix  occurring  only  in  transitive  verbs  with  plural  or  collective 
object,  which  is  either  of  a  round,  rounded,  or  of  a  heavy,  bulky  form ; 
sometimes  the  prefix  also  refers  to  slieet-like  objects  and  to  animate  beings. 

pd-ula  to  lay  down,  deposit;  one  obj.,  Hkla. 
pt^wi,  pii'wi  to  give,  hand  over,  pay;  one  obj.,  luya,  liii. 
pe-uyega  to  lift,  gather  up :  one  obj.,  luyega. 
pe-uk{inka  to  hold  in  hand;  one  obj.,  liiyamna 
petega  to  tear  to  pieces,  as  cloth  ;    from  iidega. 
pekewa  to  break  to  pieces,  smash  up ;  from  kewa. 

Sll-,  S-.  This  prefix,  the  most  frequent  of  all,  is  used  in  forming  medial 
verbs,  as  they  may  be  appropriately  termed  after  their  correlatives  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  medial  prefix  sh-,  s-  is  the  renniant  of  a  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  now  extant  only  in  its  plural  form  :    sha  they, 
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shash  tlmn,  to  them,  sham  of  them.  Its  original  meaning  seems  to  have  been 
reflective,  oneself,  hke  that  of  Latin  sui,  sihi,  se,  because  sh-,  s-,  places  the 
verb  into  relation  with  its  logical  or  grammatical  subject ;  the  idea  expressed 
bv  the  verb  may  be  said  to  revert  or  to  be  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the 
verb  and  centering  in  it.  This  medial  function  will  appear  more  clearly 
in  the  following  examples,  made  up  of  transitive  as  well  as  of  intransitive 
verbs : 

shd-ishi  to  keep  as  a  secret;  from  aishi  to  hide. 

s%dna  to  row  a  boat;  from  gdna  to  proceed. 

sheka  to  squeal,  whine;  from  yeka  to  howl,  cry. 

skintchna  to  crawl,  creep;  from  kintchna  to  tvalk  in  single  file. 

shuina  to  sing  solo;  from  wina  to  sing. 

ska'  to  blow  strong,  said  of  winds;  from  ka-a  strongly. 

spitcha  to  go  out  (fire);  from  pitcha  to  extinguish. 

shipapelankshtant  against  each  other;  from  pipeUngsta  on  two  sides 

Some  of  the  medial  verbs  now  extant  make  us  presuppose  a  vevbal 
base  from  which  they  are  derived,  but  which  exists  no  longer  in  the  lan- 
guage as  a  verb ;  cf.  ska'.  Others  have  changed  their  prefix  sh-,  s-  into 
tch-,  ts-,  especially  in  the  Modoc  dialect. 

In  the  majority  of  medial  verbs  the  mode  of  derivation  observed  is  that 
of  vocalic  anathesis,  a  phonetic  process  spoken  of  previously. 

The  medial  function  does  not  always  remain  such  in  all  the  verbs 
formed  by  the  medial  prefix,  but  easily  turns  into  {a)  a  reflective  one  when 
the  subject  of  the  verb  is  also  its  object :  slie-al/a  to  name,  call  oneself;  or 
(fc)  when  the  object  is  a  person  or  other  animate  being,  a  reciprocal  verb 
may  result:  samtchatka  to  understand  each  other;  or  (c)  the  medial  verb 
turns  into  a  causative  verb  when  the  verbal  act  passes  over  entirely  to  the 
verbal  object:  shkalkela  to  hurt,  injure,  viz.,  "to  make  fall  sick."  A  few  of 
these  verbs  are  reciprocal  and  reflective  simultaneously :  shakual  (from 
i-adix  gawal)  to  find  oneself  awii  to  find  each  other. 

More  examj)les  are  given  under  "Anathesis",  pp.  278,  279,  from  which 
becomes  apparent  also  the  general  conformity  of  the  uses  of  this  prefix  with 
that  of  its  compound  h-sh.  Other  prefixes  compounded  with  sh-  are  shl-, 
shn-,  sp-,  st-,  shu-,  q.  v. 
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Shl-,  si-,  composed  of  the  medial  prefix  sh-  and  tlie  prefix  1-,  refers  in 
nouns  as  well  as  in  verbs  (which  are  almost  exclusively  transitive)  to  objects 
of  a  thin,  flexible,  or  sheet-like  form,  as  cloth,  blankets,  hats,  and  other  gar- 
ments or  other  articles  serving  to  wrap  oneself  hi :  also  to  objects  which 
can  be  spread  out  flat,  and  to  baskets,  because  flexible.  Sometimes  the 
Modoc  dialect  changes  shl-  into  tchl-. 

shldl^a  to  leave  behind,  deposit;  from  ^l^a. 

shl^mpeli  to  take  home;  from  e'mpgli. 

shlekla  to  lay  down,  to  dress  in;  from  ikla. 

shlaniya  to  spread  out  for,  as  a  skin;  shl4-ish  mat. 

shlankua  to  spread  over,  across ;  shlankosh  bridge. 

shlauki  to  close  the  door ;  the  door  of  the  lodge  being  a  flap. 

shlitchka  to  pass  through  a  sieve ;  of.  lAtcha. 

shk'tana  to  be  loose,  not  tight-fitting ;  from  fta. 

shlapa  to  open  out,  to  blossom;  shhipsh  bud. 

tchlc'yamna  to  hold  in  hand  something  soft,  flexible.  Mod. 

tchlekna  to  take  out  of.  Mod. ;  from  ikna. 

tchlewi;;(a  to  place  into  a  basket  etc.,  Mod.;  from  iwi^a. 

slin-,  sn-,  a  compound  prefix  formed  of  sh-  and  n-,  which  forms  a 
class  of  causative  ver1)s  and  their  derivatives.  Cf  prefix  n-,  nu-  There 
are,  however,  several  terms  not  belonging  here,  in  which  the  u- of  the  initial 
shn-  forms  a  part  of  the  radix :  shnikanua  from  noka,  shnayena  from  nena, 
shniipka  from  ne'pka.     Shn-  is  causative  in : 

shnambua  to  make  explode;  from  mbawa  to  explode. 
shnahualta  to  make  sound,  to  ring ;  from  walta  to  resound. 
shni-kelui  to  remove  from  position ;  from  kelewi  to  cease. 
shnikshul^a  to  force  to  dance;  from  kshiule;ja  to  dance. 
shiuunpsheala  to  unite  in  marriage;  from  mbushcla  to  consort. 
shnunt(;lix<'>la  to  curl;  from  the  verb  of  ndsliok/ilatko  curlij. 
shnawedsh  ivife,  viz.,   "one  made  to  bear  offspring";  from  wafshi  to 
generate. 
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Sp-,  shj)-,  a  combination  of  tlie  two  prefixes  sh-,  s-,  and  p-,  pointing'  to 
an  act  or  motion,  especially  of  drawing  or  pulling,  performed  upon  an  animate 
or  inanimate  object  of  long  form.  The  original  function  of  this  prefix  is 
causative,  but  some  intransitive  verbs  also  show  it.  I  do  not  refer  here  to 
such  verbs  as  are  formed  by  prefixing  sh-  to  verbs  beginning  with  p-,  as 
shpaha  to  dry  something,  from  paha  to  he  dry. 

spelaktchna  to  cut,  said  of  sharp  blades  of  grass;  from  laktcha. 

spdpka  to  2)uU  the  howstrhuj;  from  epka. 

spidsha  to  drag  behind;  from  fdsha. 

spi(^ga  to  assist  in  getting  up ;  cf  ktiuyega. 

spika  to  draw,  •pull  out,  as  a  rope ;  from  ika. 

spikanash,  Kl.  spekan6tkish  sewing  needle;  from  spi'ka. 

spitkala  to  raise,  make  stand  up;  from  itkal. 

spulhi  to  place  inside,  to  lock  up ;  cf  ilhi. 

spunka  to  let  out  of,  to  let  go;  lit:  "to  cause  to  move  the  legs." 

spuluka  to  rub  something  glutinous  upon  oneself;  cf.  uloka  to  rub  together 
long  objects. 

St-,  sht-,  compound  prefix  made  up  of  the  medial  sh-,  s-,  and  ta-,  ab- 
breviated t-,  and  hence  referring  to  one  object  (sometimes  several)  placed 
in  an  upright  or  stiff,  immovable  position  upon  or  within  something.  The 
medial  sli-  suggests  tliat  the  act  is  done  by  or  for  tlie  logical  or  grammatic 
subject  of  the  sentence,  or  in  its  own  or  somebody  else's  interest,  the  verbs 
showing  this  prefix  being  almost  exclusively  transitive. 

stewa  to  mix  tvith,  mash  up ;  from  evva  to  put  upon. 

stit%a  to  cheat,  defraud  of;  from  I't^a  to  take  away  from. 

stiwini  to  stir  up,  as  dougli ;  from  iwi'na  to  place  inside. 

stiwi^otkish  baby-hoard ;  from  iwi/a  to  place  on,  within. 

stopela  to  peel  the  fiber-bark ;  from  upala  to  dry  up  above. 

stutila  to  cover  with  a  roof  on  pillars  :  from  uti'la  to  place  underneath. 

Shu-,  SU-,  represents  tlie  medial  prefix  sh-,  s-  united  to  the  prefix  u-, 
and  is  found  in  transitive  and  reci[)rocal  verbs  and  their  nominal  derivatives 
as  referring  to  an  act  performciil  on  the  body  of  persons  or  animals,  and  in 
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a  few  intransitive  verbs;  ct".  the  simple  prefix  u-,  vu-,  wu-.  Some  of  tlie 
terms  are  direetly  deri\e(l  from  verbs  having  tlie  u-  [)refixecl,  as  shiii  to 
transfer,  from  u}'a,  ii-i,  6-i;  shutila  to  hold  under  the  arm,  from  iiti'hi;  shnyoka 
to  shave  etc.  In  many  otlier  words  with  initial  shu-,  n-  belongs  to  the  radix; 
in  others,  as  in  shuyi'i;;ala,  shnktakla,  u-  is  the  result  of  vocalic  auathesis. 

shuitela  to  gird,  as  a  horse  ;  from  ita. 

shulota  to  dress  oneself;  shulotish  (/arment;  from  I'uta. 

shue'na  to  carry  upon  a  board  etc.;  shut'ntch  bahj/-board;  from  ena. 

shuk6ka  to  hite  oneself ;  from  koka. 

shu-ii'ta  to  throw  at  each  other ;  from  vi'ita. 

shu'pka  to  lie  in  a  heap ;  from  ipka. 

shukli;(i^a  to  compete  in  hopping ;  from  kl^na. 

t-,  ta-,  te-,  prefix  referring  to  long  objects  standing  erect,  as  trees,  posts, 
and  to  standing  persons.  When  occurring  in  transitive  verbs,  this  prefix 
points  to  acts  performed  with  elongated  objects  not  included  under  the  uses 
of  the  prefixes  a-,  i-,  u-;  for  instance,  to  what  is  performed  with  the  arms  or 
hands  outstretched  or  put  forward,  with  a  knife,  etc.  In  intransitive  verbs 
t-  refers  to  one  person  or  animate  being  in  an  upright  position,  and  when 
combined  with  the  radix  -ka-,  -ga-  points  to  one  person,  etc.,  standing  or 
moving.  T-  is  abbreviated  from  ta-,  te-,  te-,  the  pronominal  particle  and 
radix  ta. 

taki'ma  to  stand  out  as  a  circle,  rim;  cf  gaki'ma. 

tamadsha  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  row  etc.;  cf  lamadsha. 

teme'shka  to  abstract,  take  away ;  cf  yimeshka. 

tkap  tall  grass,  reed,  or  stalk. 

tkana  to  stuff,  as  an  animal;  cf  shnatkuala. 

tkdka  to  make  a  hole  with  knife  or  clasped  hand;  cf  kdka. 

tkii-ukua  to  knock  with  the  hand,  fist;  cf  uka-ukua. 

tga-ulf';^a  to  arise,  get  up;  from  ga-ii'l;^a. 

tgakaya  to  stand,  remain  on,  u]ion;  from  gakaya. 

tkewa  to  break  a  lono-  article  in  two. 
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tu--  Tliis  prefix  is  either  (1)  the  preposition  tii  out  there,  out  at  a  dis- 
tance, ill  which  case  it  expresses  horizontal  and  vertical  distance  or  remote- 
ness of  the  verbal  act  from  home  or  from  the  one  speaking,  or  lii-  is  (2)  a 
compound  of  t-,  the  prefix  spoken  of  above  pointing  to  what  is  erect,  and 
U-,  a  prefix  indicative  of  long  articles  or  articles  placed  above,  on  the  top 
of  (see  below),  on  one's  back.  This  compound  prefix  is  in  some  respect 
comparable  to  shu-,  q.  v. 

Examples  of  (1): 
tuk6l%a  to  halt,  stop  on  the  tvay. 
tuklaktchna  to  stop  at  times  on  one!s  way. 
tuitchewa  to  hollow  out  by  pressure. 
tuyamna  to  move  about  ivith  knees  bent. 

Examples  of  (2): 
tudsho'sha  to  smear  on,  line  upon;  c£  ludsho'sha,  shudsho'sha. 
tiiila  to  converge  at  the  top;  to  stand  out. 
tudshna  to  carry  on  the  back;  from  tu=idshna. 
tuitcli;^ash  choke-cherry ;  cf  ye'ts^aka  to  choke. 
tuin^ga  to  cave  in;  cf  ina,  d.  jiinii  downward. 
tui^iv  to  swell  up,  protrude;  from  ika  to  extract. 
tulamna  to  carry  across  one's  back. 
tuluga  to  smear  on,  line  upon. 

tch-,  fs-,  prefix  occurring  in  terms  which  refer  exclusively  to  the  mo- 
tions observed  'in  water  and  other  liquids,  the  moving  or  floating  of  objects 
on  or  in  the  water,  and  the  flow  or  motion  of  the  liquids  themselves.  In 
sound  it  presents  some  analogy  with  the  suffixes  -tcha,  -dsha,  -tchna,  which 
refer  to  motion  in  general.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with  tch-,  ts-,  when 
this  is  merely  an  alternation  of  the  medial  prefix  sh-,  as  in  tchga'  for  ska', 
q.  V.  Words  like  tchuk  occur  in  several  northwestern  languages  in  the  sense 
oi  water;  cf  Chin.  Jargon  salt  tchuk  salt  tvater. 

tchewa  to  float,  said  of  water-birds  etc.;  from  ewa. 
tchiwa  to  form  a  body  of  water;  from  I'wa. 
tchlai;{a  to  sink  to  the  (/round;   from  (i\x&- 
tchfpka  to  contain  a  liquid ;  from  I'pka. 
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tchokpa,  tchotcha  to  drip  down  from ;  cf.  tchetchapkatko. 
tchiVa  to  give,  present  a  liquid;   cf  n^ya,  liya,  luya,  shui. 
tchilala  to  boil  water  or  i)i  the  water;  from  ilala. 
tclu'kamna  to  have  the  water-brash ;  from  ika. 
tchiiyamna  to  swim  below  tJie  water's  surface. 

tclll-  ;  see  shl-. 

11-,  VU-,  WU-,  prefix  originating  from  the  pronominal  particle  hu,  ii, 
marking  extent  and  distance,  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical,  and  forming 
transitive  as  well  as  intransitive  verbs,  with  their  derivatives. 

The  terms  in  wliich  this  frequent  suffix  is  found  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  classes,  as  follows: 

(a)  Prefix  u-  pointing  to  horizontal  distance,  removal,  separation  from. 
These  terms  generally  undergo  dissyllabic  reduplication  when  assuming  the 
distributive  form. 

une'ga  to  lower,  let  down;  cf.  ina  downward. 
uhaktchna  to  gallop  off;  cf.  hudshna,  hi'ika. 
ulayue  to  scatter,  disperse ;  cf  gayue. 
ulak'kanka  to  skate  over  a  surface ;   cf  laklakli. 
ut'hawa  to  shake  off,  as  dust. 
uti'la  to  place,  be,  or  lie  underneath ;  from  I'ta. 
utewa  to  shoot  up  perpendicularly;  from  te'wi. 

(b)  Prefix  u-  referring  to  one  or  many  animate  and  inanimate  objects 
of  length  or  tallness,  as  poles,  pieces  of  wood,  implements,  parts  of  the 
animal  body,  etc.,  and  to  acts  performed  by  or  with  them;  also  to  persons, 
because  considered  as  objects  of  tallness.  They  reduplicate  distributively 
in  U-U-,  or  as  above,  by  means  of  the  dissyllabic  reduplication.  Some  of 
the  transitive  verbs  with  prefix  u-,  vu-,  refer  to  one  object  only,  and  take  the 
prefix  i-,  iy-,  when  a  plurality  of  objects  is  alluded  to.  Identical  with  u- 
are  wa-,  we-,  wi-,  q.  v. 

udiipka,  vudupka  to  wnip,  beat  with  a  stick ;  pi.  of  obj.  idu})ka. 
udshipa  to  strip,  pall  otit ;  pi.  of  ol)j.  idshi'pa;   cf  ludslupa. 
I'n-anina  to  hold  in  hand ;  pi.  of  obj.  lyanina. 
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ut;^a  to  ivrench  off  from;  pi.  of  obj.  it;ja;  cf.  hit%a. 
uytiga  to  lift  a  log,  beam,  etc.;  cf.  luyega,  shuyega. 
iilaplpa  to  flkher  about;  to  shake  the  ears,  as  dogs, 
uka-nkua  to  knock  with  a  stick;  cf.  tka-ukua. 
iipatnotkish  hammer,  mallet;  c£  mpdta. 
ule'^uga  to  gather  into  a  long  basket;  from  I'kuga. 
udi'ntena  to  beat,  as  with  a  drumstick;  from  tintan. 
ule%atko  flexible  and  long,  pliant 

wa-,  we-,  ivi-.  These  prefixes  are  reducible  to  the  prefix  u-,  and  pro- 
duced by  it  through  assimilation  (1)  to  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  following 
in  the  terms  given  below: 

wapalash  dead  tree,  for  upalash-  dried  on  the  top;    cf.  upala,  stopela, 

stopalsh. 
wekishtchna  to  totter,  reel;  for  ukishtchna. 
Avishibam  a  reed  with  woolly  substance ;  from  udshi'pa. 
widshikl;^a  to  stumble  and  fall ;  other  form  of  udshikl;^a. 

(2)  In  other  words  wa-  is  the  result  of  the  reduplication  of  the  prefix 
U-,  hu-: 

wasliolal;^a  for  huhasholal;/a ;   cf  husholalxa. 

wal^a  for  vuval;^a,  vual;^a;   cf  vul;^a. 

wali^ish  slanderer,  Mod.  for  u'lkish;   d.  u-iVlkish,  uwalkish. 

RECAriTULATION   OF  THE  PREFIXES. 

The  following  synoptic  table  endeavors  to  give  a  lucid  classification  of 
tlic  various  functions  in  which  prefixes  are  employed  in  verbs  and  nouns. 
The  majority  of  them  are  found  tabulated  under  moi-e  than  one  heading; 
only  a  few  occur  in  one  function  only. 

A. — Prefixes  referring  to  the  genus  vcrhi — 

Medial  verbs:  sh- and  h-sli-:   tlie  prefixes  composed  with  sli-,  as  sId-, 

shu-,  sp-,  St-,  shu-. 
Reflective  verbs:  sh-,  li-sh-,  shu-. 
Reciprocal  verbs:  sh-,  h-sli-. 
Causative  verbs:  sh-,  h-sli-,  shn- 
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Verbs  that  are  transitive  only:  i-  (No.  1),  kt-,  1-  (No.  a),  pe-,  shn-,  sliu-; 

the  object  usually  an  animate  being:  i-,  pe-,  shu-,  u-. 
Verbs  that  are  intransitive  only:  1-  (No.  b). 
Proprietary  verbs:  p-. 

B. — Prefixes  referring  to  number — 

Singular  number  of  the  verbal  object  or  subject:  a-,  e-,  ksh-,  1-,  t-,  u-. 
Plural  number  of  the  same:  e-,  i-  (No.  1),  pe-. 

C. — Prefixes  referring  to  form  or  shape  of  the  verbal  object  or  subject — 
Round,  rounded,  or  bulky  forms:  1-,  nu-,  pe-. 
Thin,  flat,  level,  pliant,  thread-like  forms:  n-,  pe-. 
In  the  shape  of  sheets,  garments  enveloping  the  body :  shl-. 
Long,  elongated,  tall  forms:  a-,  e-,  i-,  u-. 

D. — Prefixes  referring  to  attitude,  imsition — 

Upright,  erect,  or  immovable  attitude:  kt-,  st-,  t-,  tu-. 

E. — Prefixes  referring  to  motion — 

Motion  through  the  air:  n-,  nu-,  u-. 

Motion  downward:  yan-,  yu-,  1-  (No.  c). 

Motion  of,  in,  or  upon  the  water  or  liquids:  tch-. 

Motion  performed  obliquely,  laterally:  ki-,  km-,  kt-. 

Motion  performed  in  zigzag  upon  the  ground:  m-. 

Motion  performed  in  wave  form:  1/a-. 

Motion  performed  with  the  head:  a-  (in  ai-,  ei-). 

Motion  performed  with  arms,  hands:   shu-,  t-  (tk-). 

Motion  performed  with  the  back:  tu-;  with  the  feet:  yan-,  yu-. 

F.  — Prefixes  embodying  relations  expressed  by  adverbs — 

Locative  prefixes:  i-  (No.  2),  ino-,  yan-,  yu-,  kui-,  1-  (No.  c),  tu-,  u- 

(No.  a). 
^^odaI  prefixes:  k-  thus;  le-  not  (some  being  negative  verbs). 

INFIXES. 

Infixation  of  sounds  into  the  radical  syllable,  producing  a  change  in 
the  signification  of  words,  is  not  so  frequent  in  American  as  in  some  Cau- 
casian and  other  Asiatic  languages;  although  inflection  of  the  radix  may 
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have  been  effected  by  infixes,  all  traces  of  this  fact  have  afterward  dis- 
appeared. In  the  preterit  of  Creek  verbs  an  infixed  '/;  produces  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  radical  vowel  preceding  it. 

Of  infixes  of  the  Klamath  language  we  cannot  speak  as  a  class  of 
affixes,  as  we  can  of  its  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Thus  the  -u-  appearing  in  the 
dual  and  the  -i-  of  the  plural  form  in  the  verbs  for  running,  e.  g.  hudshna 
to  rim  (one  subject),  tushtchna  (two  to  four),  tinshna  (many  subjects),  which 
form  the  radical  vowel,  are  rather  the  result  of  a  substitution  for  each  other 
than  of  infixation,  and  may  find  parallels  in  the  chapter  on  "Vocalic  Alter- 
ation of  the  Root,"  pp.  254-257,  and  "Epenthesis,"  p.  228.  The  only  sound 
which  could  be  regarded  at  times  as  an  infix  in  the  radix,  though  it  is 
mostly  a  prefix  or  a  suffix,  is  'h,  when  it  stands  for  ha  hi/  hand,  ivith  hands 
or  extremities. 

'h,  an  affix  which  emphatically  refers  to  the  use  of  one's  hands,  and 
gives  a  peculiar  stress  to  the  verbs  in  which  it  occurs      We  find  it  in: 

ge'hlapka  to  step  on,  ascend  by  using  hands;    gelapka  to  tread  upon, 

mount. 
gu'hli  to  help  oneself  into ;  guli  to  enter,  go  into. 
p'hushka  to  tear  off  by  hand ;  pushka  to  cut  off'  witli  a  sharp  tool, 
piil'hka  to  tear  out  hg  hand,  and  shupa'hlka  to  tear  out  from  oie^s  body; 

pulka  to  tear,  pluck  out. 
wa'htakia  to  disperse,  put  to  flight  bv  using  weapons  etc.;  watakia  to 

scare  off,  scatter. 

We  may  also  compare  k'hiulexa  with  kiiile;)^a,  I'hutkala  with  lo'tkala, 
and  many  other  verbs.  In  muhimuya  to  shiver,  h  stands  infixed  in  the  radix, 
though  not  referring  to  the  use  of  hands.  Cf  "Dic^resis,"  p.  216,  and  "Epen- 
thesis," p.  228. 

LIST  OF  SUFFIXES. 

In  the  language  of  the  Maklaks  we  observe  a  large  numeric  prepon- 
derance of  suffixes  over  prefixes.  Not  only  is  the  whole  system  of  verbal 
and  nominal  inflection  carried  on  by  suffixation,  but  also  in  derivation  this 
element  is  more  powerful  than  prefixation.     A  combination  of  more  than 
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two  prefixes  is  rarely  seen,  but  one  of  four  suffixes  is  not  uncommon,  and 
the  manifold  ways  in  which  they  combine  into  novel  functions  are  quite 
surprising.  The  list  of  suffixes,  simple  and  compound,  which  we  give 
below,  is  already  more  than  triple  the  full  list  of  simple  and  compound 
prefixes,  although  the  suffixes  of  the  language  are  not  fully  enumerated 
in  the  list,  for  the  good  reason  that  they  are  practically  inexhaustible  in 
their  combinations.  Thus  in  regard  to  siiffixation  this  upland  language  can 
be  called  jjoh/si/ntjicfic  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Suffixation  prevails  in  the  large  majority  of  all  the  languages  explored 
and  some  languages  are  known  to  possess  no  prefixes  at  all.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Ba'ntu  languages  of  South  Africa  inflect  by  prefixes  only.  The 
same  cause  has  prompted  the  dark  races  of  the  Ba'ntu  to  prefix  their  pro- 
nominal roots  to  the  radical  syllables,  which  has  prompted  most  Europeans 
to  place  the  articles  the  and  a  before  and  not  afler  the  noun.  The  power 
of  largely  nuiltiplying  pronominal  roots  under  the  form  of  suffixes,  which 
appears  in  many  Asiatic  and  American  tongues  and  also  in  the  Basque 
(Pyrenees),  seems  extraordinary  to  us,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  the 
analytic  process  in  thought  and  speech.  The  Klamath  Indian  has  no  special 
words  corresponding  to  our  about,  concerning,  to,  on,  at,  in,  upon,  fhioui/li,  but 
expresses  all  these  relations  just  as  clearly  as  we  do  by  means  of  case  suffixes 
or  case-postpositions;  he  has  not  our  conjunctions  awhile,  hccattse,  but,  as,  than, 
ivhen,  that,  since,  uniil,  before,  affer,^  but  all  the  relational  ideas  suggested  by 
these  are  expressed  by  him  just  as  distinctly  by  conjugational  suffixes. 

The  Klamath  Indian  employs  derivation-suffixes  to  express  the  fol- 
lowing material  ideas,  which  English  can  express  by  separate  words  only: 
commencing,  continuing,  quitting,  returning  from,  doing  habitually,  fre- 
quently, or  repeatedly,  ciianging  into,  moving  at  a  long  or  short  distance, 
moving  in  a  zigzag  or  in  a  straight  direction,  going  upwaixl,  along  the 
ground  or  downward,  circling  in  the  air,  coming  toward  or  going  away  from, 
seen  or  unseen,  moving  within  or  outside  of  the  lodge,  on  or  below  the 
water's  surface;  also  an  infinity  of  other  circumstantial  facts,  some  of  which 
we  would  not  observe  or  express  at  all,  but  which  strike  the  mind  of  the 
Indian  more  powerfully  than  ours. 

^  lie  fore,  liii>it,'iii;i,  and  aJU-r,  tapitaiiu,  aro  known  to  him  only  as  preposit  ions  or  rather  postposi- 
tions, not  .IS  conjunctions. 

20 
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For  the  study  of  the  mechanical  part  of  suffixation  the  following  rules 
will  prove  useful: 

There  are  two  classes  of  suffixes,  inflectional  and  derivational.  Most 
suffixes  belong  either  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  classes,  but  a  few  be- 
long to  both:  -uga,  -ota. 

Inflectional  suffixes  always  stand  after  the  suffixes  of  derivation,  in  the 
absolute  as  well  as  in  the  distributive  form.  The  former  are  identical  in 
both  dialects  with  very  few  exceptions  (Kl.  -ank,  Mod.  -an),  but  among  the 
latter  small  dialectic  differences  are  perceptible. 

There  are  pronominal  roots  which  figure  as  prefixes  as  well  as  inflectional 
and  derivational  suffixes;  while  others  occur  only  as  suffixes  or  component 
syllables  of  such,  or  belong  to  one  class  of  suffixes  only.  Some  verbal  suffixes 
also  figure  as  nominal  suffixes:  -aga,  -tann,  -tka,  etc. 

A  few  suffixes  show  a  wide  range  in  their  signification  and  use,  for  their 
meaning  varies  according  to  the  basis  to  which  they  are  appended;  c£  -ala, 
-tka,  -iiga.  In  this  respect  compound  suffixes  vary  less  than  simple  ones. 
The  purport  of  such  compound  suffixes  as  we  observe  in  hulladshuitj'imna 
to  run  continualhj  hack  and  forth  can  be  inquired  into  by  looking  up  severally 
in  the  list  below  all  the  suffixes  following  the  radix  hu-:  -rda  (-la),  -tcha,  -ui, 
-tamna,  and  then  combining  their  significations  into  a  whole. 

Most  suffixes  originally  were  of  a  locative  import,  and  the  few  temporal 
suffixes  in  the  language  trace  their  origin  to  some  locative  affix.  The  con- 
crete categories  of  location,  position,  and  distance  are  of  such  paramount 
importance  to  the  conception  of  rude  nations  as  are  to  us  those  of  time  and 
causality. 

The  accumulation  of  suffixes  in  one  word  is  sometimes  considerable, 
but  never  exceeds  the  limits  of  considerate  measure  (five  suffixes),  so  that 
the  mind  always  remains  capable  of  grasping  the  totality  of  some  polysyn- 
thetic  form.  Cf  in  the  Dictionary  such  vocables  as:  hopelitchna,  ka- 
uloktantktamna,  klutsuotkish,  shuntoyakea-otkish,  spungatgapele,  sputi- 
dshanuish,  tpugidshapelitamna,  tchl'ltgipele.  The  best  method  of  studying 
the  workings  of  suffixation  is  to  compare  with  one  another  the  derivatives  of 
such  roots  as  are  most  productive  in  derivational  forms  by  transcribing  them 
from  the  pages  of  the  Dictionary. 
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There  are  some  suffixes  which  in  fact  are  verbs  of  the  language  closely 
agglutinated  to  the  lasis  of  the  preceding  term,  and  thus  form  a  transition 
between  suffixes,  auxiliar}-  verbs,  and  verbs  forming  compound  verbs: 
-kakua,  -kakiamna,  -ki'dslia,  -tiimna,  -wapka.  In  southern  languages,  as 
Atakapa,  Kayowe,  etc ,  this  sort  of  grammatic  combination  is  much  more 
frequent  tlian  in  Klamath. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other  compound  suffixes  which  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  following  list  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  terms 
known  in  which  they  occur.  Such  are  -ini,  -kicni,  -mla,  -tchla,  etc.;  but 
the  majoritv  of  these  may  be  understood  bv  analyzing  them  into  their  com- 
ponents and  comparing  them  with  suffixes  formed  in  a  similar  way,  as  -ina, 
-;jic'a,  -m'na,    tchna. 

-a,  the  most  frequent  of  all  suffixes,  is  appended  to  consonantal  as  well 
as  to  vocalic  stems  or  bases,  occurs  in  almost  every  part  of  speech,  and  forms 
compound  suffixes.  The  different  uses  made  of  this  ubiquitous  suffix  neces- 
sitate subdivision. 

1.  Verbs  ill  -a.  A  large  majority  of  verbs  shows  this  suffix  or  a  suffix 
composed  with  -a.  It  is  in  fact  the  particle  a  of  the  declarative  mode,  which 
sometimes  appears  as  a  word  for  itself  Being  usually  unaccented  when 
appended  to  the  word,  it  becomes  so  closely  connected  with  it  as  to  turn 
into  a  true  suffix,  and  in  inflectional  forms  is  often  replaced  by  other  end- 
ings. With  other  vocalic  suffixes  it  forms  a  contrast  of  a  locative  import: 
hinua  to  fall  on  something;  hi'nui  to  fall  on  the  ground;  tchalamna  to  sit  on, 
against  something;  tchalamnu  to  sit  on  an  e>ni>icnce  or  at  a  distance.  The 
great  frequency  of  the  suffix  -a  is  accounted  for  by  its  general,  wide,  and 
indistinct  signification.  We  find  it  in  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  and 
among  the  lattei-  in  impersonal  and  attributive  verbs.  In  most  of  tlie  verbal 
suffixes  it  occurs  as  the  final  sound,  alternates  at  times  with  the  suffix  -ha,  as 
in  tela,  telha  to  look  upon,  to  resemble;  sometimes  assumes  the  accent  (guka, 
etc.),  and  in  the  verb  hla'  seems  even  to  form  a  part  of  the  radix.  This  is 
done,  however,  \o  distinguish  it  from  hla-a,  q.  v.  Free  from  all  coniu^ction 
with  other  suffixes,  -a  does  not  i>rcur  frequently  except  in  verbs  with  itera- 
tive redu[)lication.     We  find  it  in: 

kfla  to  he  in  a  hurrij,  to  he  excited. 
It6ka  to  make  a  round  dot;  subst.  It6k. 
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miika  to  menstruate;  cf.  muksh  hahe. 

pe'ta.  pdt'a  to  disrupt  something;   cf.  lepeta  to  indent. 

skia  to  fizzle ;  cf.  kiii  anus. 

sk6a  it  is  springtime ;  also  subst. 

tila  to  make  a  noise,  as  by  stamping  with  the  feet;  cf.  tiltila. 

Examples  of  verbs  formed  by  iterative  reduplication: 

hiuhiwa  to  he  elastic,  soft.  pi'ikpuka  to  crack  irith  the  teeth. 

yalyala  to  he  limpid,  clear.  shiakshiaga  to  halaiice  on  the  arms. 

ka-ukawa  to  rattle.  shuksliuka  to  shake  one's  head. 

miilmula  to  lower  the  eijehrows.  tiltila  to  make  a  noise,  as  by  rapping. 

2.  Nouns  in  -a.  Substantive  nouns  in  -a  exist  in  considerable  numbers. 
Some  of  them  are  abbreviations  from  -ap,  -ash,  q.  v.,  while  others,  and  the 
larger  part  of  them,  have  been  verbs  in  -a  or  are  still  so,  having  without 
any  phonetic  change  assumed  the  function  of  a  noun,  the  distinction  be- 
tween verb  and  noun  being  less  marked  in  most  Indian  languages  than  in 
our  own.  The  examples  below  contain  substantives  partly  formed  with 
compound  suffixes: 

kia  lizard,  and  kudsha /eW-ra/ ;  cf  kidsha  to  creep,  crawl. 

naka  cinnamon  hear. 

pala,  pa'hla  wicker  plate  ov  paddle,  from  pala  to  dry. 

pata  summer  season;  cf  paha  to  he  dry. 

kh'pa  mink;  kglayua,  species  of  long-tailed  mouse. 

pa'ka  grandfather's  brother,  for  pa'kap. 

skoa  and  sko  spring  season. 

shtfa  pitch,  resin,  and  tfa  seed-paddle. 

saiga  grassy  plain,  prairie. 

\iiilitd\ii  fifth  finger,  and  to  go  or  hide  hehind. 

nkfka  dust,  atoms,  and  to  he  full  of  dust. 

wipka  overshoe  made  of  straw. 

weki'ta  and  weketash  green  frog. 

ktushka  slice,  cVqrping,  and  to  cut  off]  slice  off. 

nibuka  and  nibi'ikash  eartli  crnmbling  into  dust. 
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Also  a  large  number  of  botanic  terms,  especially  food-plants,  as: 
kashma,  klana,  klapa,  Tba,  tcliiia,  tsunika,  etc. 

3.  Participles  with  -a  oxytonized  (-a')  are  abbreviations  from  -atko,  -atko. 
Examples  to  be  found  in  the  Texts  and  Dictionary  are  n;^its;i(tko)  atropJiicd, 
paha  dried  up,  kewii  broken,  fractured. 

4.  A  number  of  adverbs  also  end  in  -a,  most  of  which  are  or  have  been 
formerly  verbs: 

ka-a  very,  very  much;  cf.  skd. 

ke'-una  (and  kt'-uni)  slowly,  loosely,  lightly. 

kuata  tightly;  also  adj.  hard,  tight. 

ni'shta  all  night  through. 

skii,  shka  coldly ;  strongly,  and  to  blotv  cold,  strong. 

sta,  shta  to  repletion;  entirely,  and  to  be  fall. 

wiii'ta  all  day  long,  and  to  pass  one  day. 

Oi  iwstpositions  ending  in  -ta  the  majority  are  abbreviations  from  -tana 
or  -tala. 

An  inflectional  suffix  -a  occurs  in  the  oblique  cases  of  nouns  in  -a,  as 
p'gfshap  mother,  p'gisha  (obj.  case).     Cf.  "  Nominal  Inflection." 

-a',  see  -a  No.  3,  -tko. 

-a'-a,  a  suffix  which  is  the  combination  of  the  last  vowel  of  the  base 
with  the  suffix  -a  preceding,  analogous  to  -ia.,  -la,  -ua.  The  accent  always 
rests  on  the  penultima,  a  rule  from  which  the  verb  ndshama-a  and  its  medial 
form  shndndshma-a  form  perhaps  the  only  exceptions.  Sha-apa-a  to  dare, 
provoke,  is  formed  by  vocalic  diaeresis  from  sh/ipa  to  speak,  tell.  The  word 
shukeka-ash  parents,  in  Kl.  shukfkash,  presupposes  an  obsolete  verb  shuke- 
ka-a.     Examples: 

hla-a  to  lay  eggs,  to  hear  young. 

kupkupa-a  to  knock  at  something  hollow;  cf  kupkupli  concave. 

ya-a  to  scream,  vociferate;  Mod.  kaya-a  to  cry  aloud. 

shalkia-a  to  put  on  airs,  to  swagger. 

shapkua-a,  Kl.  shapkua  to  strut  about. 
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stina-a  to  build  a  house,  or  willow-lodge. 
sakd-a  to  be  raw;  to  eat  raw. 

-ilg'a,  -«A-,  -ga,  -ag,  -ka,  -k.  This  nominal  suffix  is  formed  by  the  par- 
ticle ak  ^'onhj,just  only,  but,"  and  in  the  form  -aga  by  the  particles  ak  a, 
of  the  same  signification.  Words  showing  this  suffix  are  diminutives,  and, 
although  the  majority  are  substantives,  a  few  adjectives  and  pronouns  form 
diminutives  by  means  of  the  same  suffix. 

1.  Substantives  in  -aga.  Substantives  form  their  diminutives  either  by 
appending  -aga  in  full  or  by  syncope  of  the  short  a  of  -aga  into:  -ga,  -ka,  -g, 
-k.  Nouns  composed  of  two  or  more  syllables  and  ending  in  -sh  in  the 
subjective  case,  drop  that  tei-minal  to  assume  -aga  instead,  which  then  under- 
croes  all  the  phonetic  changes  produced  by  the  collision  of  vocalic  and  con- 
sonantal sounds.  The  diminutive  function  results  from  the  signification 
''just  only"  of  the  particle  ak:  pe'tch  foot,  petcliaga  ''just  afoot  only",  little 
foot.  The  language  forms  no  augmentative  nouns  like  Italian,  only  dimin- 
utives. In  many  languages  the  diminutives  assume  the  signification  ot 
endearment  or  praise,  especially  in  the  terms  of  relationship;  in  Klamath 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  perceptible,  except  in  the  pronouns  mentioned  below 
and  perhaps  in  the  terms  with  double  diminutive  ending. 

iinkuaga  little  stick  or  tree,  from  anku  stick,  tree. 
liilpaga,  lulpag  little  eye,  from  liilp  eye. 
kapka  small  pine  tree,  from  tkap  stalk. 
wA^hiXnagii  young  female  (animal),  from  ndshilo. 
taldshiag  little  reed-arrow,  from  taldshi  recd-arroiv. 
nteyaga  little  bow,  from  ntc'-ish,  nte'sh  how. 
we-aga,  we'ka  little  child,  from  weash  offspring. 
'  awaloka  little  island,  from  4waluash  island. 
sh;'n)lka  small  seed-paddle,  fn^m  shaplash  paddle. 
nutak  glyceria  grass  seed,  from  nut  (verb:  niita  to  crack  in  the  fire). 
kilidshiga  little  duck,  from  kilidshiwash  long-necked  duck. 
shikenitgika  little  pistol,  from  shikenitgish  pistol. 
spukliga  little  sweat-lodge,  from  spi'iklish  sudatory. 
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ki'tclika,  kitcliga  small  fin,  from  kidshash  fin. 
sluij)luga  Utile  play-hall,  from  shiipluasli  hall. 

A  few  diminutives  accentuate  the  penultima,  though  they  may  emplia- 
size  one  of  the  syllables  preceding  it  as  well : 

leledshiaga  and  leledshiak  vera  young  cuh,  puppy. 
nepaga  and  nc'paga,  nepag  little  hand,  paiv. 

nushaltkaga  and  nushaltkaga  headivaters  of  river,  from  nushaltko  spring- 
ing from. 

The  diminutive  Shastiaga,  Shastika,  Sastiak,  signifies  a  little  person 
of  the  Shasti  tribe  or  a  half-Shasti,  one  of  the  parents  being  a  non-Shasti. 

Diminutives  in  which  the  ending  -aga  occurs  twice  are  the  pronouns 
huktakaga  (from  liuktak)  and  viinakaga,  unakak  Uttlc  son  or  offspring,  from 
vunak. 

2.  Among  the  pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives  susceptible  of  this 
ending  we  mention : 

hiiktag  and  huktakaga  this  little  one. 
ne'kag  the  little  ahsent  one,  from  neg  absent. 
tankak  a  feu-  only,  from  tank  so  many,  so  much. 
tiimiaga  few,  not  many,  from  tumi  many. 

Adverbs  often  assume  this  syllable,  but  then  ak  is  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  suffix,  except  perhaps  in  ma'ntchaga  a  ivhile  ago;  it  is  the  par- 
ticle ak,  ak  a,  ^m-^^  only,  and  the  transitory  stage  from  this  signification  to 
that  of  a  diminutive  is  often  jdainly  perceptible.  Examples:  kiutak,  lapiak, 
ndnak,  pjinak,  nishta'k,  palak  (Mod.  pdlak),  palakak,  psinak,  tina'k,  tchussak, 
wiga-ak. 

The  adjectives  kc^liak  deprived  of,  pe'niak  undressed,  also  contain  this 
suffixed  particle. 

-tlg'a.  The  verbal  suffixes  -aga  and  -aga,  although  of  similar  origin, 
have  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  first  (contains  the  factitive 
suffix  -ka,  -ga  appended  to  verbal  steins  ending  in  short,  unaccented  -a, 
while  in  the  latter  suffix,  -aga,  this  same  factitive  terminal   is  apj)ended  to 
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verbal  stems  accented  upon  the  ultima.  The  signification  of  both  suffixes 
is  factitive;  of.  ka,  -ga.  In  the  same  manner  we  observe  verbs  formed  by 
the  suffixes  -ala  and  -ala,  -iga  and  -iga,  -uga  and  -liga. 

The  verbs  in  -aga  are  intransitives,  those  in  -figa  transitives,  as  will 
appear  from  the  lists  below.  Sr  "^e  of  them  show  the  compound  suffix 
-t^aga,  -tkaga,  the  -t%-  of  which  marks  repetition  or  return ;  and  -aga  seems 
to  occur  only  as  the  final  p^rt  of  compound  suffixes. 

galampaga  to  ivalk  behind,  to  follow  in  a  file. 
kmult;Kaga  to  hiibble  up  in  water. 
ket;(aga  to  begin  to  grow  again ;  cf  ke'dsha. 
ntiiltxaga  to  run  doivn  from  its  spring. 
ntuptchraaga  to  form  bubbles  in  water. 

-a'g'a.  For  the  origin  of  tliis  verbal  factitive  suffix,  see  -aga.  It  occurs 
in  transitive  verbs  only  and  always  forms  a  compound  with  other  suffixes, 
as  -tch-,  -t-/,-,  etc.     Alternates  at  times  with  -aka;   cf.  -iga,  -ka,  -uga. 

hakshkaga  to  carry  about  an  infant  on  the  breast;  cf  hakshaktchui,  kshuna. 

kuatchaga  and  kuatchaka  to  bite  into;  from  kuatcha. 

sh^uluaga  to  punch  ivith  a  pole,  to  run  a  stick  into. 

shkintchish;^aga  to  shed  the  skin,  said  of  amphibians. 

shma'htchaga  to  project  one's  shadow  while  moving. 

shvuyushaga  to  remember,  study  at. 

tchukt;tiig^  to  t^'Ui  attempt  repeatedly. 

-a'i,  see  ^ya. 

-a'ya,  -«',  verbal  suffix  composed  of  the  particle  i  (hi)  on  the  ground, 
joined  to  -a  (emphasized),  which  here  stands  in  the  sense  of  o»,  upon  some- 
thing. From  this  combination  results  the  function  of  -aya  as  that  of  doing 
or  being  upon,  on  .sometliing,  and  the  secondary  function  of  doing  or  being 
in  the  woods,  thickets,  recesses,  in  the  timber,  or  in  marshes,  upon  cliffs.  The 
locality  is  generally  added  to  the  verb  in  the  locative  case  in  -tat,  -at: 
tchikass  iinkutat  tchaggaya  the  bird  sits  upon  the  tree.  The  majorit}'  of  the 
verbs  in  -aya  are  intransitive  and  the  few  transitives  seem  to  have  originated 
from  intransitives.     When  the  terminal  -aya  becomes  abbreviated  into  -iii 
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the  accent  sometimes  recedes  upon  a  preceding  syllable,  as  in  gelkava, 
gelkai,  gc'lkai  to  erect  a  platform  upon  a  scaffold.  Substantives  like  tclnitchlai 
fire-fly,  tcli/islikai  weasel,  seem  to  embody  the  same  suffix,  -aya.     Examples: 

kshag-o-aya,  iggaya,  laggaya  to  hamj  down  from  something,  and  to  Inoit/ 

up,  suspend  on  something, 
ktchikaya  to  climh,  creep,  crawl  on,  upon,  ana  to  creep  upon  a  tree,  or 

tlirouf/h  the  timber, 
hukaya,  gakaya  to  run,  to  go  into  the  u-oods. 
tgakaya,  liukdya  to  stand  oi-  remain  on ;  to  stay  in  the  woods. 
shualaya  to  be  idle;  cf.  wal^a  to  sit  waiting. 

-ak,  see  -aga. 

-akia,  see  -gien,  -tki. 

-akie'a,  see  -yya. 

-akla,  see  -kla. 

-akta,  see  -ta. 

-azia,  see  -xi^a. 

-azie'a,  see  -zie'a. 

-al,  see  -ala. 

-ala,  verbal  suffix  related  to  -rda  and  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
but  differing  from  it  by  the  location  of  the  emphasized  syllable.  The  verbs 
composed  with  both  terminals  are  almost  exclusively  of  a  transitive  nature, 
and  the  verbs  in  -rda  and  in  -ala  are  in  part  verba  denominativa,  but  more 
generally  derivatives  of  other  verbs.  The  suffix  -ala  composes  many  other 
suffixes,  as  -alpfa,  -alsha,  -alshna,  -alsh,  etc.  The  origin  of  this  suffix  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  prefix  /-  No.  2,  pointing  to  a  downward 
motion  along  something,  which  is  also  embodied  in  the  words  lash,  hla',  hlala, 
q.  v.,  the  roots  of  which  are  made  up  by  the  sound  /.  Some  of  their  num- 
ber can  geminate  the  /  of  the  suffix,  and  they  do  so  especially  in  song  lines: 
shuinalla,  genalla.     Cf  -altko,  -I'la,  -ila. 

Derivatives  from  other  verbs: 
spalala  to  feed  the  young ;  for  spanala;  cf  pan  to  eat. 
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stalala  to  fill,  fill  up;  for  stanala;  cf.  stani /«</'. 

shuinala  to  accompany  in  singing ;  cf.  shuiiia  to  sing. 

ndokala  to  he  Mnhy,  curly. 

genala  to  start  off  and  to  apj)roach ;  from  gena  to  tvalk. 

washlala  (and  w/ishlala)  to  hunt  ground-squirrels,  from  subst.  wtishla. 

yau%al;ila  (and  yauxalala)  to  hunt  bald  eagles,  from  subst  yaii%al. 

shne-uyala  to  destroy  almost. 

shletlla  to  perceive,  look  at:  from  shlea  to  see. 

-ilia,  -t'la,  -al,  -la.  This  verbal  suffix  is  of  great  frequency  and  various 
import.  It  also  forms  quite  a  number  of  compound  suffixes.  The  similarity 
of  origin  with  -ala  and  other  analogies  were  pointed  out  when  speaking  of 
that  suffix.  The  circumstance  that  the  accent  rests  upon  the  base  of  the 
word,  and  not  on  the  suffix,  causes  a  weakening  and  falling  oflP  of  vocalic 
parts  of  the  suffix;  thus  -fda  changes  into  -ela,  -'la,  -al,  and  into  -la,  which 
is  more  frequent  than  the  other  forms.  Many  of  these  are  denominative 
verbs.  It  will  be  best  to  divide  these  verbs  into  intransitives  and  transit!  ves 
and  to  subdivide  the  latter  into  verbs  formed  (a)  from  substantives  in  -sh, 
(h)  from  substantives  having  other  endings,  (c)  from  verbs. 

1.  Intransitive  verbs  in  -rda  etc.,  formed  from  other  verbs  apparently. 

shakatla  to  come  up  the  road  or  trail. 
tchikla  to  sit  on,  upon,  irithin. 
skiitchala  to  dress  in  a  mantlr,  }>lanJ;et. 
pakla  to  hark  at. 
muluala  to  rot,  to  hccome  rotten. 
spune'kla  it  is  getting  late  at  night. 

2.  Transitive  verbs  in  -ala  etc. 

(rt)  Formed  from  substantives  having  the  usual  suffix  of  substantives, 
-sh  (-ash,  -ish,  etc.);  therefore  these  verbs  all  end  in  -shla  or  -shala.  They 
indicate  that  the  object  represented  in  the  noun,  of  which  they  are  deriva- 
tives, is  collected,  manufactured,  made  into  something  or  turned  to  account. 
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A  special  class  of  tliese  is  formed  by  the  verbs  referring  to  the  harvesting 
of  food-articles  and  crops. 

itishla  to  u^e  for  cmhroidcr'mfi ;  from  itish,  I'ta. 
lu'gshla  to  capture  in  ivar,  to  enslave ;  from  li'igsh. 
shilkshhi  to  difi  a  well ;  wa'shla  to  dig  a  hole. 
spuklishla  to  erect  a  sweat -lodge;  from  spuklish. 
luldeniashla  to  build  a  tviuter-lodge ;  cf  luldamalaksh. 
shiaukoshia  to  construct  a  bridge,  hridgcs ;  from  shlankosh. 
witchulaslda  to  make  a  loitcMlash-net. 
tchuh'shla  to  make  a  shirt,  and  to  wear  one. 
wokashla,  wo'ksla  to  collect  pond-Hly  seed  ;  from  wukash 
keladshla  to  collect  the  kelddsh-herry  crop. 

(b)  Formed  from  substantives  ending  in  another  suffix  than  -sh ;  some 
of  their  number  are  diminutives  in  -aga,  -ak. 

unakala  and  unakakala  to  give  birth  to  a  son :  from  vi'inak,  I'makak. 

peyala  to  give  birth  to  a  daughter;  from  pe-ip. 

we'kala  to  bear  offspring;  from  weka,  dim.  of  weash. 

nteyj'ikala  to  make  a  little  boiv ;  from  nteyaga. 

na-ila  for  na  I'ala  to  make  a  ndi-basket. 

lakiala  to  take  as  a  husband;  from  laki. 

shnawe'dshala,  snavvedshla  to  take  as  a  wife;  from  shnawedsh. 

(c)  Formed  from  verbs  or  verbal  bases, 
shc'llual  to  make  war,  to  fight. 

ndakal,  I'tkal  to  pick  up,  find  something  long;  cf  Idukala. 

pAtkal  to  rise  from  sleep. 

shewala  to  aver,  state;  cf.  sh^wa  to  be  of  opinion. 

shukela  to  mix  into,  said  of  liquids. 

shalakla  to  cut  or  slash  oneself;  cf  Liktcha. 

shaktakla  to  wound  by  a  single  cut. 

we'pla  to  tie  with  straps  etc. 

pakla  to  eat  upon,  on  something;  from  paka  to  feed  on. 

-a'lailllia,  see  -lamna. 
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-alpka,  the  combination  of  the  suffixes  -Sla  and  the  iterative  -pka. 
This  suffix  appears  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  relationship,  and  then 
signifies  to  call  somebody  father,  sister,  etc.,  or  to  call  the  father,  sister,  etc.,  by 
his  or  her  name:  p'tishal'pka,  tiipakshalpka.  Usually  -al-  in  -alpka  is  not 
emphasized,  and  the  verbs  are  all  transitives. 

p'ti'shalpka.  Mod.  t'shishalpka,  to  call  somehody  father. 

peyalpka  to  call  somebody  daughter ;  cf.  peyala  to  hear  a  daughter. 

pshdyalpka  to  call  somebody  uncle. 

psh;ikalpka  to  call  a  person  maternal  aunt. 

pkumalpka  to  call  a  person  paternal  grandmother. 

vunakiilpka  to  call  somebody  son,  child;  cf  viinakala  to  hear  a  son. 

-alpkash,  see  -altko. 

-alslia,  -altcha,  verbal  suffix  produced  by  combination  of  the  suffixes 
-iila,  -sh  and  -a,  q.  v.  Like  the  verbs  in  -sha  the  large  majority  of  the 
verbs  in  -alsha  are  transitive ;  they  are  formed  from  the  verbal  in  -sh,  which 
I  call  the  verbal  indefinite,  by  the  addition  of  the  declarative  and  verbifying 
suffix  -a.  The  derivation  is  as  follows:  wokash  pond  lily  seed ;  w6ksala  to 
gather  pond-lily  seed ;  wokashalsh,  contr.  woksalsh,  the  act  of  gathering  pond- 
lily  seed ;  woksalsha  to  be  in  the  act  of  gathering  p^nd-Uly  seed,  to  gatlier  that 
seedybr  a  time.  The  verbal  in  -sh  represents  the  act  or  state  expressed  by 
its  verb  as  a  lasting  one,  and  therefore  easily  assumes  the  function  of  a  sub- 
stantive. Several  of  the  verbs  in  -alsha  possess  another  form  in  -altcha, 
which  I  regard  as  a  phonetic  corruption.  The  verbs  in  -alsha  have  the 
accent  upon  the  word-stem  or  at  least  before  the  ending,  and  many  of  them 
refer  to  the  hunts  of  game  or  to  the  annual  gathering  of  crops,  without 
being  real  usitative  verbs  for  all  that.  Hiitkalsha  to  rise  up  suddenly,  is  an 
example  of  an  intransitive  verb  having  this  suffix ;  another  is :  tchala'lsha 
(for  tchiala-alsha)  to  stay  at  home. 

shi'itualsha  to  throw  at  each  repeatedly;  from  shu-uta. 
shakaLsha  to  play  the  four-stick  game ;  from  shak'la. 
plaiwaslialsha  and  plaiwashaltcha  to  he  on  a  hald-eagle  hunt 
washlalsha  to  be  on  a  chipmunk  hunt:  from  washlala. 
sti'ipalsha  to  peel  off  tJie  fiher-hark  or  stopalsh. 
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ktelualsha  to  gather  pine-nuts  for  a  time. 
kolalsha  to  he  in  the  act  of  gathering  the  kol-biilb. 
mayalsha  to  gather  tule-stalks  in  season;  cf.  nui-i,  luayala. 

-alshlia-  This  suffix,  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  -alslia  increased 
by  the  suffix  -na,  q.  v. 

hiitkalshna  to  get  up  precipitately. 

-alt  a,  see  -ta. 

-altko,  in  the  oblique  cases  -Alpkash,  -alpkam,  etc.,  is  the  form  of  the 
past  participle  of  verbs  in  -ala,  transitive  as  well  as  intransitive.  When 
derived  from  transitive  verbs,  the  form  in  -altko,  which  in  the  northein  dialect 
is  rarely  accentuated  on  the  penult  in  the  subjective  case,  has  as  well  an 
active  as  a  passive  function,  though  of  these  two  generally  one  prevails. 

No  special  mention  would  be  made  of  these  participles  as  regular 
inflectional  forms  if  they  did  not  at  times  pass  into  the  condition  of  verbal 
adjectives.  This  is  the  case  when  the  parent  verb  is  no  longer  in  use  or 
when  the  signification  of  the  form  in  -altko  shows  an  alteration  from  the 
form  of  the  verb.  Many  of  the  "comprehensive"  terms  of  relationship 
through  blood  and  marriage  belong  here.     Cf  -tko,  -antko. 

shetze-unaltko  related  as  brothers;  cf  t^i^-unap  elder  brother. 

shaptalaltko  related  as  sisters  or  female  cousins;  cf.  p'talip. 

\n\y)i\\t'ko  p)rovided  with  eyes;  from  a  supposed  lulpala  to  obtain  eyes. 

shunuishaltko  possessed  of;  cf  shunuish  property. 

o'lshaltko  gray-haired;  from  (ilsliala  to  resemble  the  olash-dove. 

petchakaltko  having  little  feet;  from  a  supposed  petchakala. 

shmokaltko  icearing  a  beard ;  from  a  supposed  shm6kala. 

tchuyeshaltko  ivearing  a  hat,  cap;  cf  tchuyesh  hat,  cap. 

-altcha,  see  -alsha. 

-am,  -lam,  the  suffix  of  the  possessive  <-ase  i)i  the  absolute  and  distrib- 
utive form;  -lam  is  placed  after  the  vowels  -a  and  -o  of  the  nominal  base, 
-am  after  consonants  and  the  vowels  -i,  -o,  -u,  which  in  that  case  are  (con- 
sidered as  consonants  (y,  w).      Both  suffixes  are  pronounced   very  short. 
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almost  like  -em,  -'m,  -lem,  -I'm.  The  origin  of  this  suffix  will  be  shown 
under  the  heading  of  "Substantive." 

This  possessive  case  form  becomes  in  many  nouns  a  subjective  case, 
undergoing  an  inflection  similar  to  that  of  the  real  subjective  case.  We 
subdivide  these  as  follows: 

I. — Names  of  plants,  especially  fruit-hearing  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs.  The 
possessive  suffix  composes  the  majority  of  vegetals  furnishing  berries,  nuts, 
and  soft  fruits  to  the  list  of  Indian  provisions,  and  a  few  only,  like  the  serv- 
iceberry  bush,  tchakaga,  have  other  endings.  The  pine-tree,  ko'sh,  fur- 
nishes only  the  resinous,  ill-tasting  pine-nut,  and  does  not  show  the  possessive 
form,  but  some  of  the  seed-grasses,  as  tchipsham,  exhibit  it.  Many  of  the 
plant  names  in  -am  exist  in  the  distributive  form.  Besides  the  form  in  -am 
exists  the  other  form  in  the  subjective  case,  to  designate  the  fruit,  nut,  or 
berry  of  the  plant.  The  plant-name  is  the  fruit-name  placed  in  the  pos- 
sessive case,  and  the  term  anku  tree,  stem,  or  tchelash  stalk,  has  to  be  supplied: 
kpuk  gooseberry,  kpokam  (anku)  gooseberry  lush.  Bulb  plants,  weeds,  and 
low  stalks  with  flowers  often  have  the  same  name  as  their  fruits,  standing  in 
the  subjective  case,  like  ko'l,  wokash,  k'hiash,  though  even  in  moss-names 
the  possessive  case  occurs,  presumably  through  the  law  of  linguistic  analogy. 
The  generic  terms  fwam  berry,  lc-usham,d  leld-usham  flower,  and  some  terms 
referring  to  animal  food:  kawam  eel  spring,  nuksam  dried  fish,  also  take  this 
suffix. 

hvitchnam  ivhite-oak  tree;  hiidsha  acorn. 

jiplsam  apple  tree;  ii'pulsh,  ii'pul  apple. 

luluiluisham  gooseberry  buslt;  luiluish,  species  of  gooseberry. 

tuitch^sam  choke-cherry  tree;  tuitch;jash  choke-cherry. 

fpshunalam  swamp  dogherry  bush ;  ipshuna  blue  swamp  dogberry. 

pn'shpjam  bough  of  conifer (V ;   pu'shak  little  whorl. 

kapiunksham  the  grass  producing  the  k(ij)iu)tks-sced. 

Add  to  these  padshayam,  panam  (and  pan),  patchnam,  skawanksham, 
shltishlaptcham,  shue-usham,  tiitanksham. 

II. — A  few  nouns  indicating  seasons  of  the  year  and  phenomena  of  nature 
also  show  the  terminal  -am,  -lam.  T;^;llam  west  wind  is  an  abbreviation  of 
t^aUuuni  (shk'wish)  and  does  not  belong  here. 
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luldani  winter-time;  cf.  luash/of/,  viist. 
sha'hlam,  shalam  autumn. 
yal^aai  tempest,  storm. 

III. — Of  manufactured  articles  showing'  this  suffix  1  have  met  the  fol- 
lowing: 

kitchkani  handkerchief,  tchu'ksham  or  tchiVkshuni  coffee-pot,  lam  punu- 
ishaui  glass  bottle. 

-amiia,  -dmna.  This  verbal  suffix,  the  final  portion  of  which,  -ni'na, 
is  a  phonetic  alteration  of  -mana,  -aniana,  which  is  con)posed  of  -a,  the  com- 
mon ending  of  verbs,  -ma  and  -na,  two  suffixes  marking  direction  and  dis- 
tance, q  V.  The  idea  conveyed  by  -amna,  -am'na  is  that  of  heimj  or  coming 
around,  upon,  on  or  above,  near  somebody  or  something,  and  that  of  surround- 
ing, of  covering.  It  forms  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  from  other  verbs, 
■not  from  nouns,  and  has  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  suffix  -lamna,  -alamna. 
Cf  the  suffixes  -ma  and  -na. 

tchilamna  to  be  crowded  together,  around;  cf.  tchilla. 

gatpanma  to  approach  near,  to  come  to  the  lodge. 

tchuyamna  to  swim  about. 

tiiyamna  to  swim  around  below  tlie  water's  surface. 

nutuyamna  to  hum,  buzz,  whirl  around  buzzing. 

nuyamna  to  whirl  around,  to  ship  about 

skavamna  to  hold,  carry  about  oneself  in  a  basket. 

liukiiinnia  to  go  around,  to  surround;  cf  liuka-a  to  collect. 

stunkiamna  to  go  around,  v.  intr  ;   to  encompass,  v.  trans. 

shk'vamna,  luyamna  to  hold,  carry  in  the  arms,  hands. 

Cf  also  I'-amna,  kshuyamna,  shiamna,  tchiamna,  uyamiia.  In  the  verbs 
ending  in  -kiamna  the  syllable  -ki-  belongs  to  the  stem  of  the  word:  sluiha- 
kiamna  fo  dodge  around  (stem:  lu'ika  or  hukia),  shatalkiiiniua  to  look  around 
(cf  tela,  telish);   compare  also  shashknakianniish  mitten,  Mod. 

-ailipka  is  the  suffix  -pka  appended  to  verbs  of  motion  terminating 
in  -na,  -ana,  -(5na,  by  the  same  phonetic  assimilation  as  observed  in  gi'mpele, 
as  formed  from  genapele,  gen'jjele.  The  forms  in  -ampka  imply  remoteness 
from  the  one  who  speaks  or  is  supposed  to  speak  or  relate,  and  the}'  oitou 
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combine  therewith  the  idea  of  being  unseen  by  him.  'I'hey  are  transitive 
as  well  as  intransitive  verbs.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  suffix  -tampka. 
Cf  -apka. 

hutanipka  (for  hutantlpka)  to  run  into  distance;  der.  huta  to  rush,  upon. 

ne-ulaktampka  to  punish  without  beiny  present ;  ne-ulakta  to  punish. 

tinshampka  to  run  mvaij  unseen  by  the  speaker;  tinshna  to  run  away. 

g'aya-idshaini)ka  to  pass  in  front  of  into  distance. 

shualalii'impka  to  administer,  provide  for. 

steyak'kampka  to  listen  outside  of  a  lodge,  building. 

shnuitampka  to  keep  up  afire  away  from  people;  cf.  niito  to  hum. 

-ailkcl,  -dnka  is  a  frequent  suffix,  composed  of  -ank,  the  ending  of  the 
present  participle,  and  the  a  of  the  declarative  mode.  Thus  it  verbifies  the 
act  or  state  expressed  by  the  participle,  and  expresses  its  duration.  This 
may  best  appear  from  the  following  instances: 

kokanka  to  masticate;  der.  koka  to  bite. 

hushkanka  to  reflect,  think  over ;  hushka  to  think. 

shnikanuanka  to  make  pauses  in  yatheriny  crops;  shnlkanua  to  let  ripen. 

ndc wanka  to  fall  when  sittiny  or  standiny ;  ndewa  to  topple  over. 

stillitanka  to  report,  briny  news ;  sti'lta  to  announce. 

shakpat'tanka  to  compress  or  pin  toyether. 

shulitanka  to  move  an  object  down  and  up. 

spiikanka  to  move  the  feet  quickly;  spuka  to  jiut  out  the  feet. 

spunkanka  to  take  as  one's  companion;  spi'inka  to  let  yo. 

-aiislia.  Like  the  verbs  in  -alsha,  -ampka,  -anka,  -antko,  etc.,  those 
in  -ansha  are  the  result  of  a  verbifying  process  to  which  an  inflectional  form 
is  subjected.  Here  the  verbal  indefinite  in  -sh  of  verbs  ending  in  -na,  -ilnn, 
-ena  becomes  verbified  by  the  apposition  of  -a,  and  -ansha  conveys  the  idea 
of  locomotion  away  from  somebody  or  something,  o{  startiny  out  into  distance, 
and  sometimes  that  of  passiny  throuyh  or  out  of.  The  word-accent  sometimes 
passes  upon  the  suffix  itself  (-ansha),  and  -ansha  is  preferable  to  the  form 
-antcha,  -andsha,  which  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  it.  Gt'kansha  to  start 
from  is  therefore  derived  from  gdknash  the  act  of  startiny  from,  this  from 
gckna.     Gcknasli,  by  becoming  lengthened  into  gc'knasha,  inverts  n  and  a 
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and  becomes  gekansha.  The  majority  of  these  verbs  are  intransitive.  Cf. 
-insha.  -ansha  re-enforced  by  -na  occurs  in  yutkinshna  to  hit,  or  shoot  aside 
of  the  mark. 

hukanslia,  ti'ishkansha,  tinkanslia  to  run  out  of. 

hiu'xaiislia  to  run  along  a  river,  alomj  its  current. 

gatpansha  to  come  near  some  pkice. 

kokanslia,  kukantcha  to  climh  up  to  a  distance. 

kiluiinsha  to  hurry  aivaij. 

hukictanslia  to  pass  quickly  by  somebody. 

kshekansha  to  fly  or  soar  up. 

ktchikansha  to  craui  through  a  hole. 

shlctansha  to  go  to  see,  to  visit  somebody. 

ni'k'kansha  to  put  the  arm  out  of  or  through  an  orifice. 

tilankanslia  to  roll  something  away. 

-anshna,  see  -ansha. 

-ailtko,  -dnfko  forms  participles  and  verbal  adjectives  from  verbs  in 
-na,  -rma,  -cna  in  tlie  same  manner  as  -altko  from  verbs  in  -ala,  -la.  Analogous 
in  derivation  with  these  two  participial  forms  are  the  adjective  suffixes  -li 
and  -ni.  The  suflix  -antko  forms  its  oblique  cases:  -ampkash,  -ampkam,  etc.; 
it  conveys  a  passive  and  sometimes  a  medial  signification  In  some  of  the 
examples  below,  the  original  verb  in  -na  exists  no  longer,  and  in  others  like 
kawantko  the  -n-  seems  to  be  the  product  of  a  nasalizing  process  only. 

kintAmntko  jidssable,  2}eri-ious :  ki'ntchna  to  march  in  a  fi,le. 

kilkantko  humpback;  cf  kil/a  to  become  hum})backed. 

shulutantko  dressed,  clad;  shul(')tana  to  dress  oneself. 

tilhuantko  submerged ;  ti'lhua  to  overflotv. 

kdwantko  poor,  indigent ;  kawa  to  be  poor. 

-ap,  see  -p. 

-a'pka,  -apka.  The  suffix  -pka  forms  verbs  in  -jipka  from  verbs  in  -a  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  forms  derivatives  in  -u'|)ka,  -o'pka  from  verbs  in  -wa, 
-ua,  or  derivatives  in  -ampka  from  verbs  in  -na,  -ena.  Verbs  in  -apka  de- 
scribe an  action  performed  or  state  undergone  at  a  distance  from  the  person 
speaking  or  supposed  to  speak  or  relate,  and  are  intransitive  as  well  as  trans- 
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itive;  other  verbs  in  -f'lpka  are  usitatives  or  iteratives.     From  the  verbs  in 
-pka  they  differ  only  by  the  presence  of  the  basal  -a. 

I. — Verbs  expressing  distance  from  the  one  speaking: 

(a)  Distant,  when  lying  on  the  ground  or  within  reach. 

ilapka  to  charge,  load  by  placing  the  load  on  the  bottom  (of  boat). 

kiapka  to  recline  sidewise. 

shnukpapka  to  JioJd  doivn  on  the  ground. 

tchiapka,  wawapka  to  sit  on  the  ground. 

(h)  At  a  distance  from  the  one  speaking,  but  still  visible : 
gelapka  to  climh  into,  step  upon  at  a  distance, 
telhapka  to  survey,  overlook,  as  a  country, 
tinok'napka  to  set,  said  of  celestial  bodies. 

(c)  Removed  out  of  the  usual  position,  or  at  a  distance  sufficient  to 

prevent  contact: 
klamtch;'i[)ka  to  keep  the  eyelids  closed. 
shatasht^apka  to  seize  an  object  with  the  hand  so  that  the  fingers  do  not 

touch  the  thuml)  in  grasping. 
shmuktchapka  to  pout  the  lips. 

(d)  At  a  distance  out  of  sight: 
k'lewidshapka  to  leave  behind  in  the  lodge, 
kpiidshapka  to  pursue  an  object  out  of  sight. 

II. — Iterative  verbs  are  as  follows: 
shkanakiipka  to  assail  repeatedly. 
shuktapka  to  strike  oneself  repeatedly. 
vutikapka  to  draic  the  tongue  in  and  out. 

-as,  see  -ash. 

-ash,  -as,  -sh.  The  most  frequently  occurring  nominal  suffixes  are 
-ash,  -ish,  -ush,  all  formed  by  the  connection  of  the  vocalic  stem-endings  of 
verbs  with  the  noun-making  suffix  -sh,  -s.  All  of  them  differ  in  their  func- 
tions, and  it  is  therefore  preferable  to  treat  of  them  in  separate  articles,  llie 
suffix  -ash  is  pre-eminently  a  suffix  for  names  of  inanimate  objects,  while  -ish 
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is  the  .suffix  fonning  iiiunes  of  animate  beings  chiefly.  The  difference  is  best 
sliown  b}'  examples: 

shashapkeleash  story,  narrative,  myth. 

sliashapkele-ish  narrator,  story-teller. 

shldlaluash  upper  eyelid,  or  "cover"  moving  by  itself. 

shk'laluisli  eream  of  milk,  or  "cover"  to  be  removed  by  hand;  the  real 
meaning  of  shk'laluish  being  cover. 

tchi'sh  (from  tchiash)  settlement;  tchl'sh  (from  tchi'-ish)  settler. 

The  vowel  -a-  in  -ash  is  often  elided  by  syncope,  especially  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant,  or  suffers  contraction,  as  -ri-ash  into  -ash. 

As  an  inflectional  terminal,  -ash  forms  the  objective  ease  in  the  adjective, 
and  also  in  the  majority  of  names  of  animate  beings  in  the  absolute  as  well  as 
in  the  distributive  form.  In  the  numerals,  -ash  has  the  function  of  a  locative 
suffix;  cf  "Numerals." 

It  also  forms  the  verbal  indefinite  of  the  verbs  in  -a:  shiyiita  to  exchange, 
larier — tua  i  shana-uli  shiyutash!/or  tvhat  will  you  barter  this?  The  verbal 
signification  is  still  perceptible  in  the  nouns  ko-i  piluyoash  onion,  viz.,  "bad 
smeller",  and  in  k(')-i  tumenash  noise,  viz,  "disagreeable  liearing". 

1.  Denominative  nouns  in  -ash.  I  mention  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
primitive  term  is  still  in  use  at  the  same  time  with  the  derivative,  so  that 
there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  of  a  derivation  having  occurred : 

kiiila  earth,  yround;  kJiilash  mud,  dirt,  semen. 

lo'k  kernel,  seed;  \i\ka^\  fish-roe. 

muksh  doivn;  mukash  owl,  'downy  bird." 

miilu,  something  ro^fcw;  m(A?Lii\\  phlegm. 

shi'l  cloth,  tissue;  shi'lash  tent. 

t6ke  horn,  prong;  toksh  navel ;  fish-hladder. 

2.  To  the  above  may  be  added  a  few  nouns  formed  through  onomato- 
paia: 

tiiktuk  (cry  of  hawk),  tuktukwash  ,^.s7/-Art»7i-. 
wa  k  (note  of  duck),  wii' kash,'  a  duck  species, 
w^kat  (cry  of  frog),  wcketash  green  frog 

3.  Nomina  verbalia  concrela  or  substantives  in  -asli,  formed  from  ti-ansi- 
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tive  or  intransitive  verbs  in  -a  and  designating  inanimate  things  of  a  concrete 
signification,  among  which  are  included  all  animals  of  a  lower  order.  By 
syncope  or  elision  -ash  may  dwindle  down  to  -sli,  -s,  or  may  be  pronounced 
-ish  incorrectly.  In  many  instances  the  verb  from  which  the  nouns  in  -ash 
are  derived  has  become  obsolete,  as  in  yapalpuk'ash  tvhitish  hutterfly.  Some 
of  these  nouns  in  -ash  are  of  an  active  or  instrumental,  like  shapash,  others, 
as  tutash,  of  a  passive  signification.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  transitive  verbs  of  this  upland  tongue  undergo  no  change  in  their  form 
when  j^assing  from  the  active  to  the  passive  voice. 

hashuash  veyetahle,  maize;  from  hashua  to  plant,  sow. 
kt6dshash  rain;  from  ktodsha  it  rains. 
lalash  side  of  animal;  from  lala  to  slope  doivn. 
]ew ash  jjlay-baU,  ylohe ;  fi-om  k'vva  to  play. 
shapash  sun,  moon,  clock;  from  sliapa  to  indicate. 
shctaluash  (//ass,  mirror;  from  shctalua  to  reflect. 
shlitchij^ash  comh;  from  shlitch'ka  to  sift. 
tlnuash  droivniny-pilace ;  from  tinua  to  fall  into  water. 
tutash  trunk  of  tree;  from  tuta  to  reinore. 

Some  of  the  nouns  mentioned  under  -a  have  lost  their  -sh:  skua  for 
sko'hs,  nkika  for  nkikash,  mbuka  for  mbukash,  wekt'ta  for  wekctash,  both 
forms  now  existing  .simultaneously;  probably  also  p;ita  su)inuer  heat,  pa'hla 
tray,  dish,  pAla  liver. 

4.  Nomina  verhalia  ahstracta,  or  substantives  in  -asli,  formed  from  verbs 
in  -a  (mainly  transitives)  and  designating  ab.stractions.  Their  signification 
approaches  very  nearly  that  of  a  verbal  indefinite  in  -ash. 

hushkanksh  thouyht,  mind ;  from  hushkanka  to  think. 
kpapshash  sense  of  taste;  from  kpapsha  to  taste. 
k^Xpash  (Mod.)  thouyht,  mind ;  from  k<'>zpa,  d   of  ki'tpa  to  think. 
sha-ishash  a  secret;  from  slia-ishi  (herefrom  sha-isha)  to  hush  up.^ 
sht'shash  name,  price ;  from  shcsha  tp  name,  call. 

'  There  are  a  few  nomirta  acloria  and  other  nouDs  in  -ash  (short  a)  which  I  presume  have  all  origi- 
nated from  -a-ish,  and  formerly  had  their  o  long  (-ash):  kit-ikash  one  who  acts  stravgely,  from  kit-ika; 
Hhesh^eilit-ash  noisy  fdlow,  from  Hhcsh;fela;  ntiissus^-ash  clown ,  jenter ;  prtpamkiish  hairy  on  hoSy,  absol. 
form  p6nika8h  not  being  in  use. 
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-ash.  This  nominal  suffix  Is  the  result  otf  a  contraction  either  of  -a-ash 
or  of  a-ish: 

(«)  Contracted  from  -:i-ash,  and  therefore  pointing  to  some  object  of 
the  inanimate  class;  cf.  -ash: 

stina'sh  iciUoir-huJ^ie :  Mod.  huhie,  from  stina-a. 

palash,  palaash  //o«;-;  from  pala. 

{h)  Contracted  from  -a-ish,  and  therefore  pointing  to  a  nomcn  adoris: 
sheshtalkash  wag,  funny  fellotv. 
ulaktchnash  one  whose  head  is  not  flattened. 

-atcll,  a  nominal  suffix  which  is  a  corruption  of  -otkisli,  the  instru- 
mental suffix,  as  in — 

shiimaluatch,  from    shumalu6tkish  implement  for  tvriting,  pahitinn  or 

drmviiig ;  from  shumalua. 
lematch  meuliny-stone,  prob.  for  lamotkisli. 

-R,  see  -e. 
-a,g"a  see  -(iga. 
-jiizi)  see  -zida. 
-am,  see  -m. 
-bli,  see  -pell. 
-dsh,  see  -tch. 
-dslia,  see  -tcha. 
-dshlia,  see  -tchna. 

-e.  The  terminal  -e  occurring  in  vcrhs  is  but  a  part  of  a  suffix,  as  -t^e, 
-ue,  and  in  every  instance  alternates  with  -i;  therefore  it  does  not  require  to 
be  treated  separately.    Verbs  belonging  here  are  hulhe,  gayue,  gut;^e,  skiiy ue. 

Of  the  substantives  in  -e  some  are  derived  from  verbs.  In  a  few  tlie 
ending  also  alternates  with  i,  as  in  tchc'kele  hhod,  tuke  horn,  li'tke  evening, 
kne-udshe  course  hark  of  tree.     In  others  -e  alternates  with  -e  and  -a: 

ksiwe  eel,  lamprey-eel ;  poss.  case,  kawam. 
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k6ye,  k6-i  lobster,  crab. 

kuniine,  kiimrne  cave,  cavern. 

shki'ile,  skulJi,  Mod  ts^ule  larh ;  poss.  skulalam. 

tfile,  tale  little  laJce,  pond. 

-6,  see  -e. 

-e'a,  verbal  suffix  related  to  -ia.  It  refers  to  acts  performed  with  or  on 
one's  own  body  or  that  of  another  person,  and  generally  is  found  with  in- 
transitive verbs  only.  It  sometimes  alternates  with  -fa,  iya,  which  is  a  more 
frequent  suffix;  but  when  -ia  is  the  original  form  it  does  not  frequently  al- 
ternate with  -ea.  Thus,  K).  and  Mod.,  shashapkelia  to  recount  stories  to  some- 
body is  in  Modoc  shapke-ia  and  shapkea. 

kedshamkedshalkea  to  wheel  around  on  one^s  feet. 

palalea  to  pull  out  by  the  roots. 

shakatpampelea  to  have  a  horse  or  foot  race. 

shetal;((^a  and  shutapke'a  to  stand  on  one's  head. 

tilampudshea  to  roll  oneself  about. 

tilanshnt'a  to  contort,  turn  about  one's  limbs. 

tchikual;»;ule'a  to  turn  somersaults. 

-e'g'a,  -a'ga,  -ieya,  a  suffix  forming  inchoative  or  inceptive  verbs,  and 
identical  in  its  function  with  -tampka,  but  more  frequently  occurring  in 
Klamath  Lake  than  in  Modoc,  where  -tampka  preponderates.  There  are 
verbs  which  assume  both  endings  indiscriminately,  as — 

ktudshit'ga  and  ktudshtampka  it  begins  to  rain. 
tchntchayega  and  tchutchii-itampka  it  begins  to  melt  (as  ice). 

After  the  consonants  I,  tch,  dsh,  and  after  all  the  vowels,  -t'ga  appears 
in  the  form  -iega,  -iii'ga,  -yega,  which  is  perhaps  the  original  shape  of  this 
suffix.  Like  the  Latin  verbs  in  -are  and  the  Greek  veibs  in  -dv,  -s'lv, 
which  once  were  inchoatives  also,  the  verbs  in  -t'ga  have  dropped  the  func- 
tion of  inchoatives  to  express  the  act  or  state  i/se//" indicated  by  the  base  of 
the  verb.  The  suffix  forms  verbs  from  other  verbs  only,  not  from  nouns, 
and  they  are  transitives  as  well  as  intransitives. 

(a)  Verbs  of  inchoative  imj)ort  in  -ega,  -itiga: 
i-unc'ira  to  become  dark  at  nicht. 
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tint'ga,  tinnii'ga  to  set^  said  of  celestial  bodies, 
gutega  to  jjcuclratc,  lit.  "to  begin  to  enter";  cf  giita. 
guhiega  to  hci/in  to  swell  up ;  cf.  guliia. 
shakaliii'ga  to  commence  gamhlinr/ ;  cf  shakla. 
ghutey^ga  to  make,  create  first;  cf.  shi'ita. 
liwayega  to  he<]in  to  lift;  to  lift  at  one  end. 
luyega  to  ascend,  said  of  fog,  clouds,  etc. 
shuyega  to  start  a  song ;  cf  shuina. 
tmuyega  to  begin  at  one  end. 

(b)  Verbs  in  -dga,  -iega,  no  longer  inchoative  : 
huwalie'ga  to  run  uphill;  cf.  hiiwala  to  run  upward. 
shlatchiega  to  splash. 

tpualit'ga  to  drive  up  to  the  top. 

witchuy^ga  to  blow  something  up. 

kshawali^ga  to  transport,  carry  uphill. 

ndiun^ga  to  fall,  roll  into. 

tchic'ga  to  flood,  overflow. 

spiega  to  assist  in  getting  up,  rising. 

(c)  A  number  of  verbs  belong  to  neither  of  the  two  categories  above, 
but  are  applicative  verbs  in  -ga,  -ka,  with  accentuated  -e-  before  it,  which 
points  to  an  act  or  state  of  the  subject's  own  body. 

kiuyc'ga  to  hold  over  somebody  obliquelg;  cf  uycga. 
ktchiega  to  help  oneself  tip  by  using  the  arms 
ktutc'ga  to  sink  down  in  water,  sand,  mud. 
tincga  to  snort. 

The  verbs  ktetdga,  powetdga  are  derivatives  of  t(5ga,  and  hence  do  not 
properly  belong  here. 

-e'-i^i,  see  -x'l^a,. 

-6ka,  see  -ka. 

-e'xi,  see  -iyj. 

-e'la,  an  unfrequent  verbal  suffi.x,  pointing  to  superposition  or  to  a 
raising  up  above  other  objects. 
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shikantela  to  lay  one  flung  upon  another ;  cf.  sliikantila. 
tchekle'la  to  sit  down  on  the  side,  edge  of. 
vutukavt'la  to  throir  up  a  long  object. 

-ela.  see  -ala. 

-O'ltko.  a  Modoc  form  occumng  in  a  few  words  and  in  every  respect 
parallel  to  K1.  -altko.  The  Modoc  dialect  shows  a  tendency  to  substitute 
sometimes;  c  for  a  in  radical  as  well  as  in  derivational  syllables,  when  they 
stand  between  consonants,  as  in  she'tma  for  shatma,  m'shki  for  nashki,  mt'tkla 
for  matkla,  ule'plpa  for  ulaplpa.     Cf  -altko. 

weweshe'ltko.  Kl.  weweshaltko  having  offspring. 

-e'lia,  -iena,  two  verbal  suffixes  closely  connected  in  their  origin  and 
functions.  The  former,  -t?na,  is  also  pronounced  -ii'na,  -hena,  and  refers  to 
an  act  performed  or  state  undergone  within,  inside  of  something,  while  the 
latter,  -iena,  also  pronounced  -yena,  -iii'na,  -yii'na,  -hiena,  -hia'na,  refers  to 
an  act  performed  inside  the  lodge  or  house,  indoors.  The  -i-  composing  this 
suffix  is  the  particle  i,  hi,  which  means  (1)  on  the  ground  and  (2)  in  the 
lodge ;  for  the  suffix  -ena,  see  -na,  its  component. 

(ff)  Verbs  in  -e'na: 

shlevena  to  line  a  garment  enveloping  the  body;  cf  shle'ya. 

nevena  to  place  a  lining  into,  as  into  a  hat;  cf  neya. 

shikpualhena  to  roll  in  the  mouth  an  object  not  protruding  from  it:  Kl. 

sliikpualkana. 
kuloyena  to  stir  up  a  liijidd  in  a  vase. 

(6)  Verbs  in  -iena  : 

goyena,  pi  ginhiena  to  go  into,  intrude  into  the  lodge. 

huihiena  to  run  around  within  a  building. 

kiwalhiena  to  cohabit  indoors. 

luvii'na  to  go  in  a  circle  inside  a  wigwam. 

pavJi'na,  d.  jiapiii'na  to  go  around  eating  indoors. 

shnavena  to  fi/.  f  utter  around,  as  a  captive  bird. 

-e'nash,  see  -ni. 
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-esll,  tlie  result  of  a  contraction  from  -a-ish  and  -(^-ish ;  forms  con- 
crete and  abstract  nouns  from  verbs,  as  follows : 

shutesh  maker,  creator ;  from  shute-ish,  shutil'-ish. 

no-e'sh  for  ngt'-ish,  nkewish  arrow,  missile,  from  nkewa  to  break. 

tikesh  (Mod.)  anjillaceous  soil. 

tchikesh  land  overflowed;  cf  tchi/j  to  he  orerflowed. 

shlum=dumtesli  [iruss  fiUinfi  gaps  in  the  lodge- walls. 

lutesh,  piece  of  mattinn ;  from  li'ita  to  hang  down. 

-6sh,  see  -ash,  -ish. 

-e't*l,  see  -weta. 

-g-,  see  -aga,  -k. 

-ga,  see  -aga,  -ka. 

-gakia'miia,  see  -kakiamna. 

-ga'llka,  see  -kanka. 

-gi,  see  -ki,  -Iki. 

-ggi'dsha,  see  -kidsha. 

-ggl'lllcl)  see  -ki'ma. 

-gi'anki,  see  -gien. 

-gien,  -akia,  -kia,  a  terminal  appearing  under  many  various  forms  and 
representing  in  fact  not  a  suffix,  but  an  agglutinated  pronoun  gfanki  for 
oneself,  in  one's  own  interest.  This  pronoun  originated  from  the  participle 
gi'ank  of  gi  to  do,  jterform,  act,  and  the  particle  /,  having  reflective  signitica- 
tion,  appearing  also  in  suffixes  like  -fa;  thus  it  really  means  "doing  for  one- 
self" The  more  frequent  abbreviations  of  -gfanki,  -gianggin,  are  -gink, 
-kink,  -ginggi,  -kinki,  -gin,  -kin,  and  when  fully  reduced  to  the  shape  of  a 
verbal  suffix  combined  with  the  verbal  ending  -a:  -akia,  -tlgia,  aki,  -agi,  etc. 
Appended  to  verbs  in  -ala,  -la  tliis  suffix  appears  as  -Iki,  -Igi,  q.  v. 
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(1)  The  suffix  is  appended  to  the  emphatic  form  of  personal  pronouns 
in  both  dialects : 

nu  /,  nutak  nii/self,  nutagianggi /o>-  myself. 

at  ye,  a'tak  yourselves,  a'takianki  for  yourselves. 

And  also  appears  in  certain  adjectives : 

tidshi  good,  tidshkianki  careful,  viz.,  "acting  well  for  oneself" 

(2)  In  verbs  the  suffix  mostly  appears  in  the  form  -agia,  -akia,  -agi,  etc  : 
shiulagia  and  shiulagien  to  collect  for  oneself;  Mod.  shi61agianki,  con- 
tracted into  shiu'lki,  shio'l^i- 

shn6kakia  to  detest,  hate. 
hashashuakia  to  converse  loith. 
salakia  to  miss  from  one^s  company. 

(3)  In  a  series  of  verbs  in  -hia,  -r/ia  the  function  of  the  suffix  is  simply 
that  of  a  factitive  -ka,  -ga,  with  the  particle  -i-  inserted.  This  particle  gives 
it  the  locative  meaning  of  in  place  or  at  that  place,  on  the  spot. 

h'lkia,  shlakia  to  lay,  spread  against  a  wall  etc.. 
n^utagia  to  hum  at  the  bottom  of  a  cooking-vase, 
shnuikia  to  build  a  fire  on  the  spot. 
shuizia  to  carry  on  one^s  shoulder. 
tchakia  to  put  into  the  mouth. 

-g'ill,  see  -gien. 

-g'isll,  see  -kish. 

-g"Sll,  see  -kigh,  -ksh. 

-g'llisll,  see  -kuish. 

-ll-,  see  Infixes. 

-ha,  verbal  suffix  forming  intransitive  and  transitive  verl)s  from  verbal 
roots  or  bases.  In  some  instances  the  -h-  may  be  an  epenthetic  sound,  as 
in  paha  to  exsiccate,  for  pa-a;  but  in  the  majority  of  verbs  the  suffix  points 
to  an  act  etc.  being  done  upon,  on  the  top  o/ something,  and  -h-  can  be  thrown 
out.  especially  when  standing  after  a  consonant.     Tliis  terminal  is  especially 
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frequent  after  1-  and  t-,  and  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  -hia,  -a  being  the 
declarative,  verbifying  suffix,  and  hi  the  particle  hi,  i,  "on  the  ground." 

tc'lha,  tela  to  look  upon,  to  overlook. 

illia,  ila  to  liuj  dotni  upon;  cf  ilhi  to  carry  inskle. 

skiilha  to  lie  on  the  top  of;  cf  skul/ja  to  he  prostrate,  to  sleep. 

stillia  to  put  a  string,  rope,  belt,  etc.  on  oneself. 

tchialia  to  heat  over  the  fire  (liquids  only). 

shatnalha  to  heat  the  eook'nuj-stones  for  baking. 

klalliii,  klala  hail  is  falling. 

nt't'lia,  neta  to  place,  put  something  sheet-like  upon. 

shk't'ha  to  cover  ivith,  said  of  mantles  etc. 

-hi,  suffix  forming  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  from  verbal  stems. 
It  has  the  same  origin  as  the  suffix  -i,  and  often  alternates  with  it  by  losing 
-h-,  but  is  not  quite  identical  with  it.  The  function  of  -hi  may  be  .specified 
as  pointing  to  an  act  or  motion  toward  or  into  the  lodge,  dwellin;),  house  of 
somebody  or  of  oneself,  that  of.  homeward;  the  location  upon  the  ground 
indicated  by  the  particle  hi,  i  being  also  the  floor  of  the  Indian  lodge.  This 
suffix  often  becomes  emphasized,  and  is  cliiefly  appended  to  verbal  stems  in 
-1,  -t,  like  the  suffix  -ha.     Cf  -i. 

spulhi,  spuli  to  lock  up,  said  of  one  person;  cf  ilhi. 
tclhi  to  look  or  jjeep  into  a  lodge,  a  liouse,  etc. 
giilhi,  gull,  plur.  ki'lhi  to  enter,  pass  info,  go  into. 
hulhi,  hulhe  to  run,  rush  into,  inside  of  the  lodge. 
Stilhi  to  report,  announce  at  one's  house, 
puelhi  to  throw  down  into  the  lodge, 
skilhi  to  crawl  into  a  hole,  den. 

-llici'lia,  -hiena,  see  -dna. 

-huya,  see  -uya. 

-i,  -i,  a  suffix  fre(piently  found  in  verbs  as  well  as  in  nouns  and  adverbs 
Its  function  is  not  well  defined  or  circumscfibed,  but  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  localizing  or  locative.  When  appended  to  nouns  it  is  simply  tlie 
particle  i,  lii;  cf  In'  in  Dictionary;  when  suffixed  to  verbs  it  is  derived  from 
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it.  The  original  function  of  -i,  however,  is  not  alwaj'S  apparent  in  the 
derivatives  given  below,  for  many  of  them  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  human 
or  animal  body.     Cf  suffix  -hi. 

1.  Locative  suffix  -i  occurs  chiefly  in  topographic  terms  and  local  names, 
and  forms  the  locative  case  of  substantives  designating  settlements,  islands, 
rocks,  rivers,  brooks,  islands;  also  composes  locative  case-postpositions,  as 
-kshi,  -ksaksi,  and  many  particles.  Appended  to  the  nominal  forms  of  the 
verbs  it  assumes  temporal  function;  cf  29,  19.  20.  Examples:  tchi'shi  in  the 
camp;  stekishi  where  the  door  is;  Mbakualshi,  Ntiwapkshi,  etc. 

2  Substantives  in  -i.  Some  are  derived  from  verbs  or  are  verbs  made 
into  nouns.  They  form  the  oblique  cases  in  -am,  at,  or  -tat,  etc.  Those 
in  which  -i  alternates  with  -e  were  mentioned  under  suffix  -e.  Several  of 
their  number  are  terms  for  parts  of  the  animal  body;  others  are  animal  and 
plant  names. 

(«)  Parts  of  the  animal  body:  laki  forehead,  a'pakli  hip,  tcha'-i  posteriors, 
t6ki.  Mod.  tsonki,  tson^i  horn. 

(b)  Names  of  animals:  mu-i  woodchuck,  shuA-i  white-tailed  deer. 

(c)  Names  of  plants:  klii'pi,  species  of  rush,  pii'ni,  species  of  tall  grass, 
lulsi,  species  of  Sagittaria,  widshfpi  Mod.  for  widshibam  Kl.,  species  of  lacus- 
trine reed,  ma-i  bulrush. 

(d)  Other  nouns:  kta-i  rock,  stone,  vumi  cache,  klii'pki  red paird,  tchixyi 
bottom  of  vase,  mallui  ralibit-net,  kukui  brother  of  grandparent,  met'hh  key-hole. 

3.  Adjectives  in  -i  are: 

tchmuyuksi  unkempt,  pumuksi  having  frizzy,  crisped  hair. 

Pronouns  in  -i  are: 
huni  and  luiki  he  by  himself,  she  by  herself. 

4.  Adverbs  in  -i  are  not  frequent,  but  sliow  throiigliout  a  signification 
whicli  was  originally  locative: 

ati,  ati,  A-ati  distantly,  far  off ;  high  up. 
ku-i  away  from,  on  the  other  side. 
ki'i-i,  ko-i  badly,  mischievously. 
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pului  doioi,  (kiicn  in,  further  aicaij ;  cf.  ti'qielui. 
pla-i  up,  lii(/h  up,  above,  on  high. 

5.  The  verbal  aiiffix  -i  in  some  instances  alternates  with  -fe,  q.  v.,  forms 
transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  from  other  verbs,  and  also  occurs  in  several 
compound  suffixes,  as  -Igi,  -6li  (-uli,  -ole),  -peli  (-p'li),  -"i  (-"^vi),  etc.  We 
have  to  distinguish  between — 

(«)  The  -i  equivalent  to  -hi,  as  in  gulf  etc.;  cf.  -hi. 

(6)  The  -i  as  an  abbreviation  of  -ya,  -fya,  as  in  gelkai  for  gelkaya,  nc-i 
for  ncya,  shui  for  shu)-a;  cf  -aya,  -ya. 

(c)  The  suffix  -i  used  with  reference  to  an  act  or  status  of  the  human 
or  animal  body.     Examples: 

aishi  to  secrete;  refl.  sha-ishi  to  keep  as  a  secret. 

iiwisi  to  digest  food. 

kaili  to  gird  oneself. 

kuatchaki  to  bite  in  the  hair. 

pui  to  cut  in  fringes,  to  fringe. 

tchuli  and  tchulia  to  put  a  shirt  on. 

A  few  verbs  are  inflected  simultaneously  in  -a  and  in  -i,  there  being  a 
shade  of  difference  in  the  signification  of  the  two:  hi'nua  to  fall  upon  some- 
thing, hinui  to  fall  on  the  ground,  .'<oil ;  gi'l^alka  and  gt'l^algi,  vulina  and  vuli'ni, 
pokslia  and  pekshi,  (j.  v. 

( )tlu'r  verbs  change  their  -a  to  -/  in  some  of  the  verbals,  as  nuta  to  hum, 
nuti'sh  the  burning,  nutl'sht  having  been  burnt ;  ma'sha  to  be  sick,  etc. 

-I'll,  -ii/ft,  a  verbal  suffix  not  to  be  confounded  with  -ia,  because  always 
accentuated  upon  the  -i-,  which  is  the  particle  i  used  in  a  personal  sense: 
fjr  somebody,  or  in  the  interest  of  somcbodg.  It  is  confined  to  transitive  verbs 
only,  and  alternates  with  -ea  only  when  that  suffix  is  appended  exception- 
ally to  transitive  verbs.  The  "somebody"  or  indirect  object  pointed  at  by 
-i-  is  not  alwavs  made  mention  of  in  the  .sentence  in  which  the  verb  is  used. 

elktchnfa  to  lay  down  for  somebody  on  one's  ivay ;  cf  elktcha. 
kinshipkia  to  beckon  somebody  to  come;  kin.shipka  to  point  at. 
nutuvakia  to  throw  for  and  toward  somebody. 
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sliapia,  sliapiya  to  inform  somebody  of:  shapa  to  tell,  apprise. 

shlaniya  to  spread  out  for  somebody. 

shnukia  to  seize  for  somebody;  sbnuka  to  seize. 

shuinia,  dissim.  shuinca  to  sing  far  somebody;  shufna  to  sine/. 

shuti'a,  sbutiya  to  make  for  some  one;  sbuta  to  make. 

vutikapkia  to  .stick  out  the  tonr/ue  at  somebody;  cf.  vutikapka. 

A  special  class  of  verbs  in  -fa  are  those  pointing  to  doing  something  in 
sight  of  another  to  deceive  or  fool  him,  or  to  indicate  an  act  by  gestnre. 

shakemia  to  play  treacherously  or  deceptively;  cf.  shakema  to  play. 

sluitashpapkia  to  make  the  gesture  of  ivashing  one's  face;  cf  te'dsha  to  u-a.sh. 

shelaktchia  to  indicate  throat-cutting  hy  gesture;  cf.  laktclTa  to  cut  the  throat. 

-ia,  -ya  (No.  1),  verbal  suffix,  unaccented,  but  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
accented  -ia,  -lya  Among  the  great  variety  of  verbs  exhibiting  this  suffix 
the  only  characteristic  which  they  have  in  common  is  that  they  refer  to  the 
subject  of  the  verb.  These  verbs  are  transitive  as  well  as  intransitive  and 
are  derived  from  other  verbs.  One  of  them,  tchil;jia,  means  to  place  upon  the 
ground;  tlie  adverbial  idea  upon  the  ground  being  expressed  by  the  i  of  the 
radix,  and  not  by  the  -i-  in  the  suffix  -ia. 

{a)  Intransitives  in  -ia,  -ya  : 
kiniiilia  to  feel  pain,  to  smart. 
mahia  and  smahia  to  cast  a  shadow. 
m^kia  to  he  or  become  a  dotard. 
ni'nia  to  flap  the  ivings. 
shli'nnia  to  he  a  mourner. 
smiikia  to  take  a  mouthful. 
■    shnt'ya,  tchneya  to  run  .straight  out. 
tchiiya  to  melt;  cf.  tchokpa,  tchutch^ya. 

(h)   Transitives  in  -ia,  -ya: 

alahia,  alaya  to  point  out,  to  show. 

ihia  to  pick  out,  choose,  select. 

Iguya  to  pick  berries,  to  shuck- 

ndsakia  to  close  up,  as  an  opening. 

shatchlp^amia  to  paint  one's  face  or  body  white. 
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tku\:i  fo  rub  sli(/hfli/  irith  fingers. 

tchik'ya  to  fjive,  hand  over  something  licjuid  or  soft. 

utiUchkia  to  place  a  cover  upon. 

-ijl  (No.  2),  a  nominal,  unaccented  sufHx  which  sceni-s  to  form  {liniinu- 
tives  and  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  -iaga,  -iag,  -iak,  though  only  a  small 
number  of  bird-names  proves  its  existence. 

kuitcliia,  ki'iitsia,  probably  species  of  (jrehe. 
titiikia  swalknc ;  Mod.  for  titak  Kl. 
tuitia  young  duck. 

-iii'na,  see  -cna. 

-le'g'a,  see  -(^ga. 

-ie'na;  see  cna. 

-i'g'a,  -'A"«-  I'he  verbs  in  -I'ga,  -I'ka  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  those 
in  -Iga,  -ika  as  the  verbs  in  -aga,  -uga  to  those  in  -aga,  -uga;  cf  suffix  -Aga. 
The  suffixes  -iga,  -Iga  are  coml)inations  of  the  factitive  -ga,  -ka  with  -i-, 
which  is  either  (1)  the  locative  or  (2)  the  personal  particle  i,  reflecting  upon 
tlie  suliject  of  the  verb.  In  sheshatuika  the  -i-  belongs  to  a  suffix  now  form- 
ing part  of  the  word-stem;  -ka  is  the  real  derivational  suffix.  The  verbs  in 
-Iga  are  formed  from  other  verbs  and  are  transitives  as  well  as  intransitives; 
cf.  -h'ga. 

-i-  personal: 

shawiga  to  he  irate,  in  a  wrath. 

shiuki'ga  to  kill,  as  birds  etc.;  cf  shiukia  to  kill  for  somebody. 

-i-  locative: 

Ishikiakuiga  to  frame  a  shed,  lodge  by  means  of  rods  etc. 
shluyakiga  to  tchistle,  as  a  tune, 
spatchiga  to  tivist ;  to  ring  a  door-hell. 

-iga,  -ika.  For  the  origin  of  the  unaccented  suffix  -iga,  sec  -iga.  It 
forms  transitives  and  intransitives,  often  forms  compounds  with  other  suf- 
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fixes,  cf.  shnakptiga;  and  -ga,  -ka  gives  a  factitive  signification  to  the  verbs 
composed  with  it. 

aniga,  anfka  to  advise  one  to  help  oneself  to;  cf.  ana. 

kedshika  to  tire  out,  to  become  tired;  cf.  kedsha  to  be  unable. 

shinshi^a  to  crowd  each  other. 

ska'-ika  to  walk  backward. 

shnakptiga  to  seize  with  tongs. 

utcha-ika  to  grasp  by  the  handle  or  long  end. 

widshika  to  be  stingy,  avaricious. 

-I'ya,  see  -^a,  -la. 

-izi,  -i''/j,  a  compound  verbal  suffix  conveying  the  idea  of  local  super- 
position, location  above,  and  answering  to  our  over,  above,  on,  or  over  the  top 
of,  resting  or  remaining  above  somebody  or  something,  or  moving  over  the 
top  of  some  object.  The  suffix  has  the  penult  long  through  accentuation 
and  forms  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  from  other  verbs. 

etle';^i  to  lay  across  and  on  top  of  another  long  object. 

heshli^i  to  put  or  wear  a  garment  over  or  on  one's  shoulders. 

huyiki  to  jump  out  upon  the  shore  from  the  water. 

ipene'^i  to  lay  on  the  top  of  a  receptacle  already  ^'^cf^- 

ktiwi^i  to  lift  or  post  up  above,  on  the  top  of 

'mbute;re  (for  himbute;Ke)  to  jump  over  a  log  (hfmboks). 

ngangati;^!  to  play  leap-frog. 

shiwi^i  to  increase,  become  stronger,  as  winds. 

spi%i  to  pull,  draui  out  upon  something. 

teli'/i,  lukanti^i  to  look  over  something. 

x'miyi  to  rise  (sun,  moon);  to  go  uphUl. 

wini%i,  Mod.  vui^in  to  surpass,  excel. 

-izie'a,  see  -^ie'a. 

-izia,  see  -zica. 

-i'na,  a  suffix  of  ti'ansitive  and  intransitive  verbs  implying  departure, 
separation,  or  removal  of  the  verbal  subject  or  object  from  the  one  speak- 
ing or  from  the  indirect  object.     It  is  a  compound  of  -na,  q.  v.,  and  the  par- 
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tide  i,  hi  on  the  tjroaud,  and  points  therefore  to  a  motion  either  alotui  the 
ground  or  doivnwanl  to  tlie  ground.  The  suffix  is  frequently  used  to  form 
derivatives  from  verbs  in  -la  (  ala)  and  in  -li,  -li,  although  to  establish  a 
suffi.x  -h'na  would  hardly  be  justifiable.     Cf.  -wina. 

iwi'na  to  place,  put  down  into;  cf.  iwa. 

viulina  to  send  over  the  edge,  push  off  from. 

kituina  to  pour  down  on,  into;  cf.  kitua  to  pour  on. 

nde-uli'na  to.fall  down  from;  cf.  nde-uli. 

nelina  to  scalp,  flay ;  from  nl'l,  ne'l/«r,  animal  nkin. 

nge-ishlina  to  make  arrows  from;  nge-ishla  to  make  arrows. 

tpulina  to  drive  off,  oust  from;  tpuli  to  drive  out. 

tulina  to  leave  behind  many  objects;  cf.  tulha. 

vutokeh'na  to  fall  doirnfrom  when  hurt,  shot,  or  drunk. 

-ilislia,  a  suftix  verbifying  tlie  verl)al  indefinite  in  -.sh  of  verbs  in  -ina, 
-I'na  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  -ansha  does  the  verbal  of  verbs  in  -na, 
-ana,  -ena.  The  functions  of  both  sufiixes  are  the  same,  except  that  -insha 
gives  the  additional  idea  of  starting  away  from  the  water,  or  prairies,  open 
places. 

guikinsha  to  .start  awaij  from  water  etc. 

huikinsha  to  run  away  from  the  river  etc. 

hushli'nsha,  tilindsha  to  leave  at  home,  in  the  camp. 

-ip,  see  -p. 

-i'pa,  suffix  occurring  mainly  in  transitive  verbs.  It  is  composed  of  the 
suffix  -i  as  found  in  the  verbs  in  -fa,  and  of  the  verbal  suffix  -pa  intimating 
a  motion  toward  the  verbal  subject.  The  function  of  -ipa  is  to  show  removal 
from  somebody  or  some  place  toward  the  one  speaking  or  acting,  or  sup- 
posed to  do  so. 

gahipa,  ga-ipa  to  catch  breath  with  a  yrunt. 

l)udshipa  to  indl  out. 

shulslu'pa  to  take  off,  as  a  ring,  from  ones  own  finger. 

udshipa,  idshipa,  ludshipa  to  -strip,  take  <ff  from ;  cf  idsha. 
22 
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-ij)ka,  -ipka,  a  suffix  chiefly  found  in  intransitive  verbs;  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  approaching,  coming  toward,  nearing  the  verbal  object,  often 
the  one  who  speaks  or  is  supposed  to  speak.  It  may  refer  to  acts  or  proc- 
esses performed  at  a  distance,  in  close  contiguity  or  vicinity,  or  on  some 
person's  body.  Sometimes,  however,  the  ending  -ipka  is  the  result  of  a 
contraction,  and  then  -pka  is  the  suffix,  not  -ipka;  cf  gaka-ipka  from  gaka- 
yipka  (Dictionary,  p.  33),  and  shne-ipka  to  kinile  a  camp-fire  habitualli/,  which 
presupposes  a  verb  shneya.     Cf.  -pka. 

The  forms  -ipkam,  -ip;jeni,  etc.  and  -ipkash,  -ip^ash  are  sometimes 
oblique  cases  of  the  participles  or  verbal  adjectives  of  verbs  in  -i,  some- 
times of  verbs  in  -a.     Cf.  -tko,  which  is  the  form  of  their  subjective  case. 

hantchipka  to  suck  out  of  a  person's  body, 
huntchipka  to  fit/  toward. 
kidshipka  to  have  the  waterhrash. 
lay  ipka  to  take  aim  at  somebody, 
paklui'pka  to  hark,  howl  at  from  a  distance, 
shikiidshipka  to  lean  on  a  support. 
tilo'dshipka  to  see  somebody  approach'ing 

tinshipka  to  rise ;  said  of  sun,  moon,  because  they  seem  to  come  nearer 
after  rising;  cf  tinshna. 

-isll,  -i'<,  -sh.  The  real  function  of  the  suffix  -ish,  abbreviated  -sh, 
has  been  pointed  out  under  the  heading  of  -ash  as  tliat  of  forming  active  or 
animate  nouns  from  verb.s.  This  suffix  is  appended  directly  to  the  vei-bal 
basis  of  verbs  in  -a,  and  usually  remains  unaccented.  When  the  suffix  is 
accented,  -ish  has  the  vowel  long,  and  in  the  two  following  instances  at  least 
is  the  result  of  a  contraction  from  -iash;  it  therefore  belongs  to  -ash  and  not 
to  -ish: 

gaki'sh  act  of  climbing ;  from  guki  to  climb  up. 

nuti'sh,  nutlsh  conflagration ;  cf  nuta  to  hum. 

A  shortened  pronunciation  of  -isli  is  that  of  -esh. 

Tlie  sufHx  -ish  produces  nominal  forms  wliich  may,  according  to  their 
siirnificcation,  be  classified  as  follows: 
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1.  Verbals  descriptive  of  qnaliti/,  wliicli  are  either  verbal  adjectives  or 
adjectives,  formed  from  attributive  verbs: 

pakish  eatable,  servieeable  as  food ;  from  paka  to  feed  on. 

shiinxisb  raw,  uncooked;  from  shanki  to  be  raw. 

s\\^onic\\mh.  pole-necked ;  from  skontchna  to  stick  the  head  out. 

vushish  coward;  from  vusha  to  he  afraid. 

^vawlsllish  productive  of  offspring ;  from  waislii  to  generate. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  adjectives  skt'tish  left,  left-sided;  stelapkish 
rif/ht,  rif/ht-sided :  vultchfkish,  contracted:  vultchiksh  dolichocephaUe. 

2.  Substantive  nouns,  or  names  of  inanimate  objects,  which  are  (1)  either 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  verb  from  which  they  are  derived  (nomina 
acti),  or  (2)  serve  as  instrument,  tool,  or  means  to  the  one  performing  the 
action  of  tliat  verb. 

luiki'sli  breath,  spirit ;  from  liuka  to  breathe. 
kailish  belt,  girdle ;  from  kaili  to  gird  oneself. 
kilkish  hump,  gibbosity ;  from  kilka  to  become  humpbacked. 
lemc-ish  thunder;  from  lemena  it  thunders. 
lutish  round  fruit,  berry ;  from  luta  to  hang  down. 
shk'wish  wind,  blast;  from  shU'wi  to  blow,  v.  intr. 
spiiklish  sweat-lodge ;  from  spukli  to  perspire. 
shulotish  garment;  from  shuluta  to  dress  oneself. 

Since  the  main  function  of  -ish  is  an  active  and  personal  one,  the  above 
nouns  can  be  regarded  as  things  personified  and  acting.  Indeed  in  English 
we  can  fitly  render  kailisli  by  ''girder,'''  lutish  by  ^'hanger-down,''^  shk'wish 
by  "■blower,^'  and  spuklish  by  '■'sweater.''' 

3.  Substantives  in  -ish,  called  nomina  acforis.  These  nouns  desigiiiite 
animate  beiings  which  perform  the  act  described  by  the  verb  more  than  once, 
constantly,  repeatedly,  or  habitually.  When  they  are  frequentative  oi-  usita- 
tive  nouns  they  generally  stand  in  the  distributive  or  reduplicated  finni. 

hunuisli  drinl;er,  l)iil)ainiisli  drnnkard;  from  bunua  to  drink. 
ndcndinish  y»v/^//r/-;  fi-oni  ndi'na  to  prattle,  speak. 
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pepuadshnish  spendthrift ;  from  puedslia  to  throw  away. 
shcshatuish  store-keeper ;  from  shdshatui  to  sell. 
s\ieii\\U'>\^\&\\  prostitute ;  from  shetol^a  to  consort. 
shishiikish /^/tfer,  hilly;  from  shiiika  to  heat,  whip. 

Besides  these  are  several  terms  of  zoology  in  -isli,  the  roots  of  which 
have  become  obsolete,  viz:  kd-ish  rattlesnake,  hi'slitish  sucker  fish,  tchashish 
skunk,  tchelish  hedr/ehog,  and  others. 

4.  A  few  abstract  nouns  end  in  -ish:  hishlushlisli  warmth,  from  lushli'ishli 
warm. 

-ita,  see  -ta. 

-i'ta,  accented  verbal  suffix  occurring  chiefl}'  in  intransitive  verbs,  and 
indicating  location  away  from  or  a  motion  toward  the  outside.  That  func- 
tion of  its  component  -ta  which  indicates  distance  is  perceptible  in  it. 

gunita  to  (JO  or  he  heijond,  on  the  other  side  of. 

ki'tita  to  hurst,  explode. 

kshfta  to  escape  by  running  etc.  (Mod.). 

niti'ta  to  he  open,  sore,  as  from  a  wound. 

shnekshita  to  save,  deliver  out  of. 

tgatfta,  tgutita  to  stand  outdoors. 

-ya,  see  -aya,  -ia,  -ia. 

-ye'g'a,  see  -^ga. 

-ye'lia,  see  -t-na. 

-yua-  The  verljs  in  -yua  are  derived  from  transitive  verbs  in  -ka, 
-ga  (-lika),  and  are  used  when  the  action  refers  to  a  few  objects  only.  In 
the  Dictionary  a  reciprocal  function  was  given  to  some  of  them,  l)ut  this 
appears  to  be  secondary  to  that  of  a  few. 

idiiyua  to  rjive  kicks  to  a  few;  from  idi'ika  to  kick. 

ko-uyua  to  bite  a  few,  or  each  other. 

ktuyua  to  hit  a  few,  to  hit  each  other;  from  kti'ika  to  .strike. 

stiiyua  to  stah  a  few ;  from  stuka  to  stab. 

uduyna  to  u^hip  a  few  or  each  other;  from  \nibik;i  lo  t)c<it 
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-k,  -'/,,  -q.  Whenever  gutturals  appear  as  final  sounds  of  a  word,  tin's 
is  very  often  due  to  the  dropping  of  a  vowel-sound  at  the  end  of  the  word 
or  to  the  transposition  of  sound  within  the  final  syllable.  The  various  in- 
stances where  gutturals  figure  as  final  sounds  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Vcrhal  forms  sometimes  drop  the  declarative  -a,  as  in  gankank, 
huslitso'%,  sln'ug,  especially  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect. 

2.  The  participh  of  the  present  lias  tlie  terminal  -ank,  -ink,  -nnk  in  the 
Klamath  Lake  dialect. 

3.  Transposition  from  -ka,  -;^a,  as  in  ti'ipa^  li'af  for  tapka;  verb  tapka 
to  stand  out,  project. 

4.  The  gutturals  are  final  sounds  of  a  thematic  mot,  as  in  l/iklak,  adverb 
of  laklcikli  smooth,  level. 

5.  The  (liminutire  nominal  suffix  -aga,  -ak,  -ag  in  an  abbreviated  form. 
Instances  of  this  will  be  seen  under  -aga;  but  we  can  add  ktchitchok  little 
hat,  for  ktchitchoaga. 

6.  Sometimes  the  demonstrative  prononn  ke  is  abbreviated  into  -k,  as 
in  ik  thou,  or  the  verb  gi  to  he,  to  do,  to  say  into  the  same  sound;  cf.  laplk 
there  ivere  two  (of  them),  katak  to  tell  the  truth,  etc. 

7.  Substantives  in  which  the  final  -k  could  possibly  represent  a  real 
derivational  or  formative  suffix  are  the  following: 

ktchAk  mother-of-pearl  shell  (ahhre-  ne'k,  neg,  plur.  ne'gsha  ahsent ;  cf. 

viated  from  ktchalka).  niwa,  niukla. 

ktchik  oar,  paddle.  st;imk  was]). 

kii'k  j^e^/s;  from  keka /o  2^ierce.  tapsnek  &rrt/»,  Kl. 

lak  hair  on  head;  cf.  lala.  tok,  species  of  plant. 

l^ak  canoe-pole.  tsnak,  sjiecies  of  plant. 

hik  grizzly  hear.  tsuk,  species  of  grass. 

ma'nk  fly.  wii'k,  wok  arm,  limi)  of  tree;  from  wa 

miilk  worm,  maggot;  cf.  mulii  rotten  to  I)e  productive  (cf  weka  child,  off- 
wood  spring). 

-ka,  -%«,  veiljal  suffix  occurring  sometimes  also  in  the  shape  of  -eka, 
-ga.     Like  -aga  and  -aga  it  ionns  factitive  verbs,  this  term  to  be  taken  in  its 
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widest,  most  general  sense,  and  not  to  be  limited  to  transitive  verbs.  From 
the  other  verbal  factitive  suffixes  -aga,  -aga,  the  suffix  -ka  differs  only  by 
having  no  vowel  or  syllable  between  it  and  the  radix;  -ka  mainly  occurs 
in  short  verbs  of  two  or  three  syllables  and  forms  usually  verbs  from  other 
verbs,  rarely  from  nouns  or  particles.  The  power  of  the  suffix  -ka  can  best 
be  defined  as  directing  the  action  expressed  by  its  radix  to  a  certain  object, 
or  as  specializing  the  action  or  state.  Verbs,  like  these  are  called  by  Span- 
ish grammarians  verhos  aplicativos.  The  origin  of  our  suffix  lies  in  the  pro- 
nominal radix  k-,  which  appears  as  hn,  ke  and  Jrn,  some  of  its  derivatives 
liaving  been  envmierated  on  page  251. 

gt'ka  to  set  out  from  one's  lodge  etc. 

ishka  to  extract ;  cf  idsha  to  cause  to  go. 

k^dshka  to  remove  out  of,  v.  trans.;  from  kedsha. 

kilka  to  become  humpbacked ;  from  radix  of  kalkali  round. 

kiu^a  to  recofinize;  from  kui  far  off. 

lapka  and  tapka  to  project,  as  cheekbones. 

ni'lka  the  daij  dawns ;  cf  niliwa. 

niu^a  to  drive  out  of  an  inclosure;   cf  niwa. 

nxiimka  nish  it  aches,  hurts  me. 

pil'ka  to  dry  out,  to  make  dry,  as  the  throat  (Mod.). 

puka  to  roast;  cf  paha  to  dry. 

shilaka,  shil;^a  to  fall  sick;  from  shila  to  be  sick. 

shlaka  to  watch,  keep  guard;  cf  shlt'a  to  see. 

shn^ka  to  bur)i  through;  cf  nuta  to  bun/. 

spuka  to  put  the  feet  out;  cf.  ika  to  put  out. 

stapka  to  pound,  mash  up;  from  stap  stone  implement. 

stuka  to  shout  through  the  hands;  from  stu  passage. 

ii\%a,  to  drizzle  down;  from  tila  to  overflow. 

-kakia'mna.  Words  showing  this  terminal  should  be  called  com- 
pound words,  for  -kakiamna  is  not  properly  a  suffix,  but  a  verb,  and  the  first 
component  is  a  verbal  base  or  a  particle.  Only  when  these  compounds  are 
not  used  as  verbs,  but  as  particles,  may  -kakitimna  be  regarded  as  a  suffix. 
As  a  verb,  kakiamna,  gakiamna  means  to  go  around,  to  encircle,  surround  (see 
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Dictidnary,  p.  .33):  hence  in  the  words  beh>\v  it  lias  the  sense  of  nioviiifj, 
trarvlhig,  or  (jo'uu)  around  an  object  or  objects,  and  occurs  in  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs. 

gini<.akianina  (1)  to  encircle  as  a  hollow  body ;  (2)  postp.  all  around. 

i-ukakianina,  adv.  and  postp.,  around,  about,  in  the  vicinity. 

ipekakiannia  to  dig  while  going  all  around. 

kuakikakii'unna  to  go  around  here  and  there  tvhile  eating,  munching. 

ntultakakiamna  to  floiv  around. 

shalkakiamna  to  go  or  climb  around  an  object. 

shatashkakiamna  to  pass  around  while  touching,  grasping. 

-ka'kua,  verbal  sutfix  appended  to  verbs  of  motion.  It  indicates  a 
movement  or  swaying  back  and  forth,  to  and  fro,  and  is  nothing  else  but 
the  verb  gakua,  kakua  to  cross  over,  appended  in  suffix  form  to  verbal  bases. 

nutokakna  to  swing  to  and  fro,  referring  to  the  heavy  disk  on  the  pen- 
dulum. 

stilkakua  to  send  somebody  forth  and  back,  e.  g.,  as  messenger;  cf  stfl- 
kakuish,  Dictionary. 

vutokakua  to  swing  to  and  fro,  referring  to  the  long  shape  of  a  pendu- 
lum, stick  etc. 

-kcllli,  -gani  is  a  terminal  appended  to  some  adjectives,  referring  to 
an  indefinite,  uncounted  number  of  objects,  and  differing  from  -kni.  -kani 
is  not  alvvjiys  a  suffix,  but  sometimes  it  is  the  adjectival  suffix  -ni  appended 
to  bases  ending  in  -ka;  therefore  the  adjectives  in -kani  are  found  variously 
accented.  The  adjective  yanakani,  e.  g.,  some  one  below,  forms  a  plural 
yanakanini.  Others  belonging  here  are  kitchkani  (from  kitchka),  ndshe- 
kani,  txalampankani,  tumikani,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  numerals.  Cf  Dic- 
tionary, pp.  11  fi.  117. 

-ka'Ilkil,  or  -gdnka  is  a  formative  suffix  found  only  in  intransitive 
verbs  or  transitive  objectless  verbs.  It  points  to  an  act  or  status  undergone 
wliile  walking  or  moving,  and  thus  forms  a  class  of  ambulative  verbs  implying 
a  single  act,  or  the  repetition,  continuance,  and  steady  succession  of  acts  per- 
formed while  in  motion.     These  verbs  describe  the  various  modes  of  walk- 
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ing,  running,  traveling,  rolling,  etc.;  -kdnka  is  the  verbified  participle  -kank 
of  the  verbs  in  -ka,  -ga,  q  v. 

gankanka  to  he  on  a  hunt ;  cf.  gena  to  go. 

killikanka  to  speed  off ;  from  nkila  to  he  in  a  hurry. 

16kanka  to  go  astray ;  cf  lua  to  drift  about. 

ndakalkanka  to  pick  up  while  walking. 

sha-ulankanka  to  follow  constantly. 

shniulatchganka  to  glance  off  while  in  motion. 

shipalkanka  to  go  about  stinking ;  from  pilui  to  smell. 

tilankanka  to  move  onivard  hy  rolling  oneself. 

vush6kanka  to  go  about  while  afraid  of;  cf  vushish  terrified. 

-ki,  -gi.  This  is  the  verb  gi  used  in  its  various  acceptations  of  to  be, 
exist;  to  do,  perform,  and  closely  connected  with  an  adverb  or  noun  preced- 
ing it.     In  most  of  these  words  gl  could  be  written  as  a  separate  word. 

(1)  gi  fo  he,  exist,  occurs  in: 

kii'gi,  kaiki  to  disappear,  he  absent;  from  ka-i  not. 
laki  //  is  stolen,  gone,  missing;  from  le,  hd,  gi. 
lushlushki  to  feel  tvarm  ;  from  lushlush. 
p'laiki  or  p'lai  gi  to  be  at  the  culmination  point. 
sha'tki  to  he  tired,  exhausted. 
stagi  to  fill,  to  make  full;  from  sta,  adv. 

Perhaps  ka'ltgi  and  ta  ^tgi  belong  here  also. 

(2)  gi  to  do,  perform,  occurs  in : 
nga'sgi  to  hare  the  diarrhea ;  from  ngash  belly. 
nkakgi  to  give  birth  to ;  from  nkak  top  of  head. 

It  also  forms  the  substantive  p'gishap  mother,  which  I  take  to  have  the 
literal  meaning  of  "generator." 

-ke'dslia,  see  -kfdsha. 

-kia'llllia,  see  -amna. 

-ki'dsha,  -kedsha,  or  -ggidsha,  suffix  found  only  in  intransitive  verbs 
and  the  causatives  formed  from  them.     It  indicates  a  special  circular  motion, 
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that  of  veering  or  revolving  around  a  real  or  assumed  center,  as  we  observe 
it  in  the  motion  of  eddies,  wheels,  slings,  or  the  circling  of  the  birds  of  prey. 
The  syllable  ki-  in  -kidsha  appears  as  a  radical  syllable  in  aggcdsha  and 
some  other  verbs,  and  in  an  iterated  form  in  kedshamkedshalkea.  As  for 
its  etymology,  it  represents  the  verb  kidsha  to  crawl,  as  snakes,  lizards,  to 
swim  like  fish.  This  verb  really  means  to  move  sidewise;  it  is  composed 
of  the  prefix  ki-  and  the  verb  idsha.  From  a  large  number  of  verbs  in 
-kidsha  we  select: 

kiuggidsha  to  describe  circles,  to  cause  to  turn. 

ktiwalkidsha  v.  intr.  to  veer  around;  v.  trans,  to  make  revolve. 

muigidsha  to  form  eddy. 

nakidsha,  naggidsha  to  circle,  float  in  the  air. 

niulgidsha  to  whirl  around. 

shtrhukalkidsha  to  form  a  bend  or  bends   turns. 

talkidsha  to  rotate,  gyrate. 

tunki'dsha  to  form  a  circle,  as  the  rings  in  tree-trunks. 

tchishgidsha  to  form  a  whirlpool,  vortex. 

wakidsha  to  make  a  complete  revolution. 

-kie'a,  see  -;^iea. 

-kl'Uia,  or  -ke'ma,  -ggl'ma  forms  intransitive  verbs  only,  and  points 
to  something  going  around  or  encircling  some  round  object  in  a  level  plane, 
as  a  rim  encircles  a  basket,  vase,  etc.  The  syllable  ki-,  which  expresses  the 
idea  of  the  circle,  is  the  same  as  in  the  suffix  -kidsha.  In  some  instances 
the  verbal  suffix  -ki'ma  also  serves  for  the  nominal  form,  or  the  word  may 
be  used  as  a  postposition.     Cf.  the  suffix  -ma. 

aggi'ma  to  encircle,  as  inanimate  things. 
gaki'ma,  plur.  ginkl'ma  to  move  around  in  a  circle. 
taki'ma  to  form  a  ring,  to  stand  in  a  circle. 

tunki'ma  (1)  to  follow  the  edge,  as  of  a  plate,  book;    (2)  postposition, 
all  around,  e.  g.,  along  the  line  of  the  horizon. 

In  compound  suffixes  -ki'ma  also  occurs  in  the  words  l^aki'mitko  hav- 
ing wavy  lines,  ktakimula  to  cut  off  a  round  portion.  A  suffix  -ke'nn  appears 
in  fifake'mi  to  describe  a  turn  or  bend. 
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-kisll,  -gish,  or,  in  contracted  form,  -ksh,  -gsh,  -ks,  is  a  nominal  suffix 
forming  substantives  and  adjectives  from  nouns  and  from  verbs.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  radix  ki,  gi  of  the  verb  gi  to  fee,  exist,  and  to  make,  do,  perform, 
and  the  nominal  suffix  -sh,  -s,  and  has  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  an- 
other suffix  -ksh,  -gsh  which  forms  substantives  also,  but  has  a  different 
origin.  Cf  -kish  No.  4  and  -ksh.  Our  suffix  -kish  appears  in  the  following 
functions: 

(1)  -kish,  -gish,  in  the  sense  of  dwelling  at,  living  in,  existing  in,  is  the 
verbal  indefinite  of  gi  to  exist,  live.  It  forms  some  adjectives  and  names  of 
tribes  or  nomina  gentilicia.  In  the  latter  the  oblique  cases  are  formed  from 
-kish,  but  in  the  subjective  case  -kish  is  usually  superseded  by  -kni.  Chiefly 
refers  to  animate  beings. 

amtchiksh  old,  ancient;  inverted  from  ma'ntch=gish. 

p'laikish  living  above ;  for  the  more  frequent  p'laikni. 

shkishgish  tnnthlehug ;  lit.  "living  in  the  dung." 

M6atokgish,  contr.  Mo'dokish  inhabitant  of  Modoc  Lake,  and  Modoc 

Indian. 
Nushaltkagakish  dweller  at  the  head-waters  (of  Lost  River). 

(2)  -kish,  when  derived  from  gi  to  exist  and  referring  to  inanimate 
things,  is  found  in  substantives  descriptive  of  the  place,  area,  or  locality 
where  an  act  is  performed  or  a  state  undergone.  The  case-postposition 
-kshi.  Mod.  -gishi,  Ht.  "where  it  exists,  lives",  is  one  of  the  oblique  cases  of 
-kish.     Cf    kuish. 

Aishishaniksh,  for  Aishisham  kish  lodge  of  Aishish,  96,  23;  cf  122,  16 

hashuiikish  vegetable  garden ;  lit.  "sowing  place",  from  hashua-a. 

luelkish  slaughtering  place;  from  luela  to  kill. 

otilks  dam  below  ivater ;  from  uti'la  to  lie  below. 

palkish  dry  river  bed;   from  pala  to  drg  iij). 

pankoksh  for  pankuakish  ford ;  from  pankua  to  wade  through. 

st6kisli  gate ;  from  stu  passage. 

shudshgish  fireplace;  from  shudsha  to  build  a  fire. 

shumalkish  mouth  of  river ;  from  sliumalka  to  empty  itself. 
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(3)  -kish  ^Yhen  derived  from  g\,  in  the  sense  of  to  make,  do,  poform, 
forms  nouns  which  indicate  that  the  action  of  the  verb  is  done  by  menus  of 
them;  that  they  serve  to  fultill  the  purpose  expressed  by  the  verb,  though 
not  being  exactly  tools  or  instruments  in  our  sense  of  the  terms.  The  suffix 
for  these  is  -o'tkish,  which  is  a  compound  of  -kish.  In  some  instances  -kish 
can  be  rendered  by  "maker." 

buno'kisli  beverage;  lit.  "drinking  object." 

imnaksh,  for  i-amnakish  neckwear;  lit.  "thing  for  wear." 

Iiiishpkish /oc^dc/- ;  lit.  "  feeding-thing-for." 

luloksgish  (7HW,  rifle;  lit.  "fire-maker." 

nij-uhikg\sh  council-meetinff  ;  lit.  "decree-maker." 

shipkgish  nose-rinf/;  lit.  "  used  for  wearing." 

skii'kish  heirloom  ;  lit.  "thing  placed  apart." 

s;^.'.lakgish  Kl.,  s^ulkish  Mod.,  Indianbed;  lit.  "thing  to  lie  down  upon." 

tchunukish  vomitive  ;  lit.  "  vomit-causer." 

(4)  There  is  a  number  of  substantives  in  -ksh,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  exactly  known.  In  shayuaksh,  waltkish,  widshikish  the  ending  is  not 
-kish  but  -ish,  and  tupaks  youmjer  sister  is  abbreviated  from  tupakship.  The 
following  may  possibly  owe  their  ending  to  a  transposition  of  sounds : 

himpok^  fallen  tree,  log;  cf  hinui. 

knuks  thread,  string. 

tchule'ks  meat,  flesh  :  cf  tchilala. 

-kla,  -akla.  This  verbal  suffix  is  a  combination  of  -ka,  -ga  which  forms 
factitive  verbs,  and  -ala,  the  meaning  of  which  is  very  indetinite  now,  though 
originallv  it  nuist  have  pointed  to  a  downward  motion  along  the  body  or 
other  ol)ject.  Most  verbs  in  -kla  are  transitives  and  have  the  emphasis  on 
the  antepenultima. 

dmtakla  (for  emtkala)  to  carrif  a  bahj  on  one's  back. 
liashuiikla  to  staij  in  company  of. 
ni'lakla  (for  nilka-ala)  to  appear,  said  of  da\light. 
ni'ukla  to  confer  through  another;  from  nt'}a  to  give. 
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shi'tuakla  to  wrestle  with. 

shlukutakla,  spukutakla,  stintakala  to  carry  a  child  on  the  hack,  not  tied 
to  the  baby-board. 

-klli,  nominal  suffix  forming  adjectives  and  tribal  names  from  nouns 
indicative  of  places,  regions,  localities,  rivers  etc.,  and  from  adverbs  of  loc- 
ative signification.  The  suffix  can  be  circumscribed  by  "living  or  staying 
there,  inhabiting  that  locality,  to  be  found  in  that  locality",  and  from  this 
is  derived  the  secondary  function  of  "proceeding,  coming,  arrivdng  from 
there,  being  a  native  of  that  spot  or  country",  which  we  also  find  in  the 
Latin  ending  -anus,  the  Greek  -lo?,  the  German  -er.  -kni  is  appended  more 
frequently  to  the  case- suffixes  and  case-postpositions  of  nouns  than  to  their 
subjective  case,  and  when  the  adjectives  in  -kni  occur  in  their  oblique  cases 
-kni  is  superseded  by  the  oblique  cases  of  -kish.  Tribal  names,  names  in- 
dicating citizenship,  nomina  gentilicia,  are  adjectives  in  all  languages,  and  so 
are  they  here.     A  subdivision  of  the  nouns  in  -kni  are  those  in  -tkni,  q.  v. 

(1)  Formed  from  nouns  and  particles: 
atikni  stranger,  alien,  foreigner. 

git^kni  coming  from,  native  of  a  place. 

yanakni  inhabiting  lowlands  or  the  lower  course  of  a  river. 

kokagtalkui  coming  toward,  from,  or  across  the  stream. 

nakush%enkni  living  near  the  dam,  ndkush. 

tapitankni  staging  in  the  rear  of 

tugshtakni  (for  tiigshtalakni  or  tugshtatkni)  coming  from  or  native  of  the 

other  side. 
Also  in  three  numerals  of  the  cardinal  and  adverbial  series;  of.  Nu- 
merals. 

(2)  Formed  from  local  names: 

£-ukshikni  Indian  (or  settler)  living  on  Upper  Klamath  Lake. 

Kumbatkni  person  living  in  or  near  the  rochg  caves. 

L(')kuashtkni  Warm.  Spring  Indian;  lit.  "Indian  of  the  Hot  Springs" 

M«')atokni  (for  M6atok-kni)  Indian  living  on  Moatok  Lake:  Modoc  Indian. 

Oreginkni  inhabitant  of  Oregon  State. 

Pliu'kni  highlander;  uplanilcr  on  Sprague  River. 

Tchakii'nkui  Indian  of  the  service-berrg  tract,  for  Tchak^e'nikni. 
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-ks,  see  -kish,    ksh. 

-ksh,  -ks,  -(jsh,  with  vowel  preceding.  A  number  of  words,  cliiefly 
substantives,  exhibit  tliis  terminal  on  account  of  a  transposition  of  sounds, 
by  which  the  vowel  coming  after  the  guttural  was  placed  before  this  sound. 
All  of  thera  are  derivatives  of  factitive  verbs  in  -ka,  -ga,  chiefly  intransitives. 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  -kish,  -ksh. 

gutaksh  (for  gutkash)  minnow ;  from  giita  to  adhere. 

katagsh  (for  katkash)  chill  and  adj.  cold:  katka  to  he  cold. 

kelpoksh  boiling  heat,  and  adj   hot;  kt'lpka  to  he  hot. 

m^poks  (for  mt'pkash)  coinpani/;  mepka  to  live  together. 

chlii'yaks  (for  shlii-ikash)  smoke;  shlii'-ika  it  smokes. 

shakpaksh  (for  shakpkash)  i)lait  of  males ;  shakpka  to  braid  one's  hair. 

-ksh,  see  -ash,  -kish. 

-kshka,  -ksga,  verbal  suffix  composed  of  the  verbal  factitive  suffix 
-ka,  -ga  appended  to  the  verbal  indefinite  suffix  -kish,  -gish,  -ksh  It  can 
be  rendered  by  to  come  near,  to  attempt,  to  do  almost,  forms  transitive  verbs 
only,  and  is  of  rather  frequent  occurrence.  In  its  function  it  approximates 
-uya,  -huya,  q.  v. 

el^akshka  to  attempt  to  give  a  name ;  from  t'l^a. 

hishlakshka  to  come  near  killing  each  other ;  from  lushlan. 

kt('iktakska  to  crop  the  hair;  cf.  kt6ktcha. 

kuakiikshka  to  tear  off  only  a  piece  ivith  the  teeth. 

slili'kska  to  come  near  hitting,  shooting ;  from  shli'n  to  shoot. 

-kta,  suffix  forming  chiefly  transitive  verbs,  compounded  of  the  facti- 
tive suffix  -iiga  and  -ta,  which  forms  applicative  verbs  and  usually  refers  to 
persons  or  long  objects  standing  upright.  All  the  verV)s  in  -kta  had  l)etter 
be  considered  under  -ta;  some  of  them  are  nshakta  it  is  sticking,  shitchakta 
to  quarrel,  shnuyakta  to  singe,  etc.  The  verb  shnahualpakta  to  raise  an  echo 
is  inverted  from  shnahualpka-ta. 

-kue'la,  a  suffix  forming  transitive  and  intransitive  verl)s  of  motion, 
with  the  idea  of  a  downward  motion  in  an  oblique  direction,  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  verbs  in  -wala,  q.  v.     The  suffix  contains  the  adverb  kui  or  ku,  which 
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implies  distance,  and  the  verbs  in  -kuela  mainly  refer  to  falling  or  moving 
down  hill  or  down  stairs. 

gekuela  to  go  downhill,  to  descend. 
ktekue'la  to  slide  downJiill. 
ktiukuela  to  kick  downhill  or  downstairs. 
makudla  to  encamp  on  the  hill-slope. 
nde-ukue'la  to  fall  or  roll  downhill. 
shektaknela  to  play  at  sliding  downhill. 
wetkuela  to  flow,  run,  drip  doivn. 

-kllisll,  -guish,  the  preterital  form  of  the  nominal  suffix  -kish  No.  2, 
describing  place,  locality. 

maklakuish  former  camping-place ;  from  maklak-kuish. 

palkuish  ancient  river-bed ;  from  pala  to  dry  up. 

pukuish,  abbr.  from  pi'ikguish  yb>-»;er  roasting-place ;  from  pi'ika  to  roast. 

-zie'R,  -kiea,  is  the  verbal  suffix  -ix'i,  -e'yj  preceded  by  one  of  the  vowels 
-a-  or  -i-  and  ampliiied  by  the  additional  suffi.\  -t'a,  -ia.  This  compound 
suffix  therefore  appears  in  the  forms:  -a;ijiea,  -akiea,  -a%ia,  -a^ia,  and  -i^iea, 
-i;^ia,  -e-i^i,  -ai^i  ^.nd  others;  it  forms  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  and 
points  to  an  act  performed  on,  over,  or  on  the  top  of,  refers  to  a  location  above 
another,  to  a  pre-eminence  or  surpassing  in  height,  position,  or  other  quality. 
It  also  forms  the  substantive  shuntoyakea-o'tkish  play-ball. 

ktiwiap^ia  to  post  upon,  lift  upon  something, 
ngankati/i  (for  ngankati;;<iea)  to  play  leap-frog. 
shampati^iea  to  jump  over  logs. 
sheatataliii;ji  to  tilt  or  ride  at  seesaw. 
shekli;{iea  to  hop  on  one  foot. 
shukli/iea  to  compete,  rival  in  hopping. 
shuteli^ia  to  carry  on  one's  shoulder. 
shutuyakiea  to  throw  at,  upon,  on  the  top  of. 
winia^ia  Mod.  for  wini;ji  Kl.  to  surpass,  excel. 

-1,  suffix  found  in  substantives,  especially  names  of  animals;  it  is  prob- 
ably the  remnant  of  a  longer  suffix  (-ala,  -ala),  when  it  does  not  form  part 
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of  the   root,  as  in  spal  ocher,  from  palii  to  become  dry.      We  find  it  as 
follows  : 

yai'izal  ivhiie-heMded  eagle ;  cf.  yauyawa,  ya'ka. 

katchkal  tobacco,  lit.  "mixture",  from  katchaga  to  mix. 

kp^l  tail;  cf.  kpd  poker. 

skG'l  mink,  Mod.  tchkel ;  probably  from  skilhi  to  creep  into. 

Other  nouns  are:  ko-il  mountain  sheep,  y;'unal  or  kumal  pelican,  napal 
egg,  ngii'l  jackass- rabbit,  taplal  loon,  tmokil  green  lizard,  tchnipal  shoulder. 

-la,  see  -ala. 

-la'la,  suffix  forming  transitive  as  well  as  intransitive  verbs,  referring 
to  an  act  performed  at,  in,  or  near  the  Jirc.  The  word  lulukshtat  in,  at  the 
fire,  may  be  added  or  omitted,  but  originally  the  verbs  in  -lala  referred 
to  other  things  also  besides  fire,  and  seem  to  have  implied  nearness,  close 
contact  only. 

galala  to  reach  the  camp-fire,  or  place  in  which  to  pass  the  night. 

hulala  to  run  into  the  fire. 

ilcila  to  set  to  the  fire,  as  meat. 

kshalala  to  lie  near  the  fire,  or  to  place  near  it. 

ktululala  to  push  into  the  fire. 

nutoliila  to  throw  into  the  fire. 

tchilala  to  boil  water,  or  in  the  water. 

wiulala  to  strike  a  blow  info  the  fire. 

-lali'lia,  coujpound  verbal  suffix  implying  contiguity  or  contact  and, 
as  the  particle  -i-  indicates,  referring  also  to  a  motion  downward  or  on  (he 
ground  (hi,  \). 

galalina  to  walk  on  the  water^s  edge. 

yulah'na  to  fall  over  an  edge,  said  of  water;  to  form  a  beach;  also  post- 
position :  along  the  brink  of. 

-lalo'lia  or -laliina,  a  suffix  combined  from  -lala  and  -una,  -una  which 
implies  contact  or  close  contiguity,  and  by  the  particle  -u-  refers  either  to 
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distance  or  elevation  above  the  surface.     This  suffix,  Hke  -hila,  is  generally 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  forms  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 

ayulalona  to  dry  hy  the  fire;  of.  awala. 

ilalona  to  have  something  around  the  fire;  cf  ilala. 

yulal6na  to  move  forth  and  hack,  to  rub. 

kshelaluna  to  stand  along  the  shore,  said  of  plants. 

ktchi'hlaluna  to  creep  around,  or  toivard. 

'mpetlalona  to  float  on  the  water's  surface. 

shekelahlna  to  cover  up,  fill  in,  as  a  hole. 

shektlillona  to  skate. 

tilalhaluna  to  roll  something  over  and  over. 

udumlalona  to  sivim  away  on  the  water's  surface. 

-lam,  see  -am. 

-lailllia,  -Idmna,  -alamna,  a  suffix  composed  of  -ala  and  -amna,  which 
forms  almost  exclusively  transitive  verbs.  It  conveys  the  idea  that  the 
action  of  the  verb  is  performed  upon  or  more  especially  across,  all  over  one's 
or  another's  back.  A  distinction  is  made  between  tulamna  to  carry  about  across 
one's  back  and  tudshna  to  carry  on  one's  back. 

aishi'lam'na  to  secrete  about  one's  back  or  body. 

gali'un'na  to  follow  behind  another. 

hashupat'larana  to  strap,  tie  to  one's  back. 

hishplamiia  to  lead,  drag,  tow  by  means  of  a  rope  slung  over  the  back. 

piligah'unna  to  smear  on  somebody's  back. 

shdpolamna  to  carry  on  one's  back. 

shialamna  to  rid),  smear  on  one's  back. 

shna-ulamna  to  spit  all  over  another's  back. 

tchalamna  to  sit  with  the  back  against  something;  cf.  tchia  to  sit. 

-lg,*a,  see  -l^a. 

-Ig'i,  see  -Iki. 

-li.  Together  with  -ni,  -li  is  the  most  frequent  suffix  employed  in 
forming  adjectives.      But  wliilc  -ni  is  appended  to  the  simple  root  or  stem, 
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-li  is  affixed  to  adjectives  formed  almost  exclusively  by  iterative  reduplica- 
tion of  the  root  which  invariably  ends  in  a  consonant  (exception,  see  p. 
262)  This  consonant  has  coalesced  with  -I-  of  the  suffix  in  palpali  white, 
which  thus  stands  for  palpal-li.  The  adjectives  in  -li  describe  color,  sur- 
face-quality, temperature,  or  external  shape,  and  the  word,  when  the  -li 
is  retrenched  from  it,  is  an  adverb.  Many  color  adjectives  exist  showing 
other  suffixes,  but  those  in  -li  are  the  true  and  orig-inal  color  adjectives. 
The  accent  usually  rests  on  the  penult,  thoug-li  it  often  recedes  to  the  ante- 
penult. To  the  numerous  instances  of  adjectives  in  -li  given  on  p.  262 
we  add  the  following: 

litchlitchli  strong^  robust,  poiverful. 

lushlushli  iimrm  (of  animal  heat). 

miikmiikli  gray. 

patpatli  smooth,  even,  level. 

taktakli,  taktii'kli  red,  scarlet,  crimson, 

tciltali  (for  taltal-li)  running  straight. 

-li'g"a,  -Uka,  verbal  suffix  forming  intransitive  verbs,  some  of  which 
have  passed  into  the  condition  of  transitives.  Tiiis  terminal  is  a  compound 
of  three  suffixes:  -ala,  the  locative  -i-,  and  the  factitive  -ga,  -ka .  it  forms 
verbs  pointing  to  a  remaining  on,  upon,  or  near,  especially  near  the  ivater,  on 
the  beach  or  sliore ;  or  to  an  act  or  motion  performed  on,  upon,  or  near  some- 
thing, especially  near,  on  the  brink  of  the  tvater. 

kiulfga,  n^iuliga  to  drip  or  drizzle  dotvn,  to  fall  ujmi. 

laliga  to  stick  upon;  to  be,  remain  on.-  to  he  on  the  water's  edge. 

pitliga  to  smear,  daub  on,  as  pitch. 

shatelika  to  stick  up  on  one's  forehead ;  cf  talka. 

tali'ga  to  he  in  contact  with;  to  be  lear  the  water. 

tgaliga,  liuliga  to  stand  at  the  tvater's  edge. 

tchah'ga,  wawah'ga  to  sit  near,  at  the  ivater,  river. 

-li'na,  see  -in  a. 

-Ika,  see  -\x»,. 
23 
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•Ikl-,  -Igi,  verbal  suffix  composed  of  -ala,  -la,  and  the  abbreviated 
-gien.  -giaiiggi,  -kianki  for  oneself.  Verbs  showing  a  vowel  before  -gion 
were  spoken  of  above,  cf.  -gien ;  some  of  the  verbs  belonging  here  are  as 
follows : 

galtchuilki  to  go  and  meet  somebody. 

ge'l;{algi  to  reach  the  ground  when  descending,  climbing. 

gi\'/\  to  pass  through  oneself. 

hushto'lki  to  heap  up,  accumulate  for  oneself. 

klukalgi  to  haul,  fetch,  come  for  something. 

shio'lki,  shiu'lki,  shioi%i  to  gather,  contracted  from  shiulagien. 

-Iza,  -Ika,  -Iga  or  -leka,  -dlyji  is  a  frequent  suffi.x  of  verbs,  transitive  as 
well  as  intransitive,  the  former  being  chiefly  of  the  objectless  class.  Many 
of  them  have  to  be  considered  as  verbs  in  -ka,  -ga,  which  suffix  is  appended 
to  verbs  or  stems  in  -ala,  -al,  -ala;  others  are  in  fact  verbs  in  -ualxa,  q.  v. 
In  gataml;ia  to  go  around  something,  -l/a  stands  for  -n^a  (gatamna-ka).  The 
form  -]-/a  is  more  frequent  than  -Ika  and  the  others  above  mentioned.  The 
rather  indefinite  function  of  this  suffix  is  to  direct  the  action  of  the  verbal 
basis  upon  a  distinct  object  upon  the  same  ground  or  level,  a  downward  mo- 
tion being  imphed  in  many  instances. 

el;^a,  nel%a  etc.  to  lay  doivn  upon,  to  deposit. 

gil^a  to  pass  over  a  spot  while  stepping  on  it. 

giital;(a  to  pass  into,  to  enter ;  cf.  giita. 

yul;ja  to  strike,  come  down,  said  of  missiles. 

kitlska  to  pour  dotvn,  as  rain ;  cf  kitita. 

kpul;{a  to  drive  off;  cf  pu^l;{a  to  throw  dotvn. 

makl6;{a  to  strike  camp  for  the  night. 

mbutl;fa  to  jump  or  leap  down. 

ptchiklp^a  to  caress  hy  patting. 

shemtchal;;a  to  find  out,  discover. 

shnalilga  to  blow  noisily  against,  upon,  above,  said  of  the  wind- 

stipale;^a  to  turn  upside  down. 

udshikl;{a  to  fall  when  stumbling. 
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-Ish,  -Is  forms  nomina  verhalia  by  means  of  the  universal  uominal  siittix 
-sh,  -s  from  verbs  in  -ala,  -la,  which  have  partially  become  obsolete.  The 
words  belonging  here  may  be  classed  as  well  under  -sh  as  under  -Ish. 

kakno'lsh  parflesh,  skin-armor. 

luatpishlalsh  death-lament;  from  luatpishlala  to  mourn  over. 

shawalsh  arrow-head ;  from  sha-ula  to  place  at  the  end  of. 

sht'llualsh  warfare,  war ;  from  shellual  to  make  war. 

shua'kalsh  sleeve. 

tuY>a\sh.  jicrsimmon;  cf  tiipcsh  dough,  soft  substance. 

-m.  Substantives  in  -m  preceded  by  a  vowel  other  than  a,  ii  (-am, 
-lam,  -ilni)  are  not  frequent  and  seemingly  all  monosyllabic.  This  suffix 
seems  to  be  the  remnant  of  a  longer  one,  and  in  the  case  of  Igiim  is  a  pos- 
sessive case  (for  Igi'iam).     We  add  two  terms  in  -iim  with  difficult  etymology. 

kia'm /*"/«, •  cf  kidsha  to  swim,  kii'mat  back. 

Igum  coal,  bumf  wood;  from  Igu  black  paint. 

pum  beaver 

spurn  female  of  the  ska' -bird. 

shum,  sum  mouth;  cf.  si  mouth,  tooth  in  Californian  languages. 

wita'ni  black  bear. 

-ma,  suffix  occurring  frequently  in  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs, 
and  pointing  either  (1)  to  an  act  performed  or  state  undergone  upon  the 
ground  or  on  a  level  plane,  as  lying  about,  spreading  around;  or  (2)  to  a 
curvilinear  motion  made  upon  the  ground,  on  the  body  or  some  other 
object,  or  in  the  air.  This  suffix  forms  many  compound  suffixes,  as  -ki'ma 
-maga,  -ma'shka,  -mawa,  -meni,  -niia,  -mla,  -m'na,  etc.  Ma  also  occurs  in 
substantives,  as  in  kashma  (a  plant-species);  with  -i-  inserted  in  shatchl;^amia 
to  paint  oneself  white. 

(I)  dma  to  hand  over,  as  a  babe  tied  to  the  board, 
ke'ltama  to  let  fall,  drop  upon  tlie  ground, 
ktuyiima  to  cut  into  many  pieces. 
kuyuma  to  be  muddy. 
l^shma  not  to  discover  on  tlie  spot  where  sought  for. 
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skupina  to  vanquish,  conquer. 

tchuyoma  to  he  idle,  to  lounge  about. 

udama,  vudama  to  cover  ivifh  something  thin. 

(2)  gama  to  grind,  to  crush,  to  mash  fine. 
sha-utama  to  wrap  around  oneself. 
shuadshamtchma  to  wag  the  tail. 
shuteloma  to  smear  upon  one's  body. 
tchatchakma  it  is  hatg  iveather.  Mod. 
tch^raa  to  fracture,  break,  as  a  limb, 
tchiptchima  to  drizzle  down  in  atoms. 
wapil'ma  to  wrap,  tie,  wind  around  an  object. 

-lu'na,  -mna  or  -mena,  with  another  vowel  than  a-  preceding,  has 
been  analyzed  under  -amna,  q.  v  ,  and  like  this,  points  to  the  act  of  coming 
or  being  around,  upon,  above,  of  surromidiug  etc.  Cf  also  -lamna ;  their  dis- 
tributive form,  see  p.  273. 

hishpla'mna  to  drag  by  means  of  a  string  over  the  shoulder;  refl.  of 

shepoliimna. 
kpuyunnia  to  revolve  in  the  mouth,  to  masticate. 

-DlClli,  -ni'ni,  suffix  composed  of  -ma  and  -na,  the  locative  suffix  -i 
being  substituted  to  the  -a  of  -na;  -meni  expresses  a  winding  around  some- 
thing, and  is  also  met  with  in  the  substantive  kt'm'ni  vine,  creeping  plant. 

gameni  to  wind  around,  climb  bg  going  around,  to  dodge. 
hameni  to  attempt,  to  trg ;  lit.  "to  try  around." 
huniimgni  to  fl,g  up  by  turns,  ko'shtat  upon  a  pine  tree. 

The  same  suffix  also  composes  the  verb  hushamnitamna  to  shrug  the 
shoulders  continually. 

-llltcll,  -mfcha,  -mtchi,  see  -ptchi. 

-11  is  a  suffix  occurring  in  a  restricted  number  of  verbs  and  nouns,  all 
short  and  mostly  monosyllabic.  This  suffi.x  -n  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and 
is  probably  in  mo.st  instances  the  rest  of  an  npocopated  -na,  -ana,  -ina  etc. 
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Ndan  three  is  abbreviated  from  luliini;  te-in  recently,  from  te-ini  new,  recent; 
tapi'tan.  wigataii  and  other  postpositions  in  -tan  stand  for  tapitana,  wigatana. 

1.  Verbs  in  -n  are  cliieflv  intransitives,  and  lose  this  suffix  in  several  of 
their  inflectional  forms,  like  the  verbs  in  -na;  cf  pa-iikybr  eatinij  (from  pan), 
shla't!  shoot  ye!  from  shlin,  a't.     See  Paradigm  below. 

ktchan  to  masticate.  shlin  to  shoot,  wound. 

kapen  to  coot  down.  t'shin  to  grow  up. 

\yjvn  to  form  waves.  ukidshlin,  v.  intr.  to  l)low,  j)ass,  or 

pan  to  eat,  feed  upon.  waft  through. 

p'lin  to  become  fat.  vulan  to  icatch  fish  at  ice-holes. 

shnfpelan  to  make  fat.  we'n  to  freeze. 

2.  Substantives  in  -n.  A  few  of  the  nouns  below  appear  to  be  parti- 
cipial forms,  !)ut  of  the  majority  the  derivation  is  unknown. 

ka'n  urine-bladder.  tintan  bell,  from  udintena. 

kii'nkan,  kenekan  gray  squirrel.  vu'n  elk,  from  vu-ua  to  halloo;  lit. 
kshun  hay,  from  kshena.  "hallooing  (deer)." 

kakan  a  bird-species.  wan  yellow  or  red  fox. 
pshi'n  night-time. 

-lia,  a  suffix  of  a  more  abstract  nature  than  most  others  in  Klamath, 
f((rins  nouns  and  verb.s,  and  as  a  verbal  suffix  is  very  frefpient.  It  is  derived 
from  the  same  radix  as  the  prefix  n-,  the  verbs  nt'ya,  nt'wa,  nainaya  etc.,  all 
of  which  refer  to  something  thin,  sheet  or  string  like,  or  to  something  ex- 
tending along  the  ground  into  distance  as  far  as  the  horizon. 

1.  -na  as  a  case-suffix  expresses  direction,  and  is  called  by  me  the  suffix 
of  the  transitional  case:  to,  toward,  in  the  direction  of.  Cf.  Inflection  of 
the  Substantive.  It  also  serves  as  a  suffix  to  particles :  fna,  yana,  miina, 
tuna,  etc. 

2.  -na  as  a  nominal  suffix  is  related  to  the  adjectival  -ni,  and  occurs  in 
the  following  substantives,  some  of  which  have  probably  been  verbs  at  first: 

kliiiia,  species  of  a  root  or  tuber. 

yaina  mountain,  yaina-aga  hill;  cf.  yAna. 
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lemuna  ground,  bottom,  depth. 
tchuakena  cotton-tail  rabbit. 
wakshtia  moccasin. 

3.  -na  as  a  verbal  suffix  is  appended  only  to  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive verbs  describing  or  considered  to  describe  motion,  and  there  are  many 
instances  where  the  simple  form  and  the  form  in  -na  occur  simultaneously. 
Verl)s  of  motion  in  which  -na  is  found  are  those  of  taking,  throwing,  giving, 
conferring,  walking,  flying,  traveling  by  water  or  land,  etc.,  and  also  those 
expressing  motion  of  the  air  produced  by  sound,  as  calling,  liearing,  thun- 
dering. This  suffix  also  composes  a  large  number  of  other  suffixes,  as 
-kna,  -tana  (-tna),  -tchna. 

In  manv  instances  the  function  of  -na  is  to  point  to  a  distance,  or  to  a 
short  distance,  away  from  the  subject  of  the  sentence  or  from  the  one  speak- 
ing.    This  will  appear  from  the  following  examples: 

hemta  to  call  somebody,  hc'mtana  to  call  somebody  to  come. 

hiita  to  rush  at,  hiitna  to  rusli  some  distance  at  somebody. 

kpiitcha  to  expel,  oust,  kpiitchna  to  spurt  from  mouth. 

l^wa  to  play,  lei-una  to  play  at  some  distance. 

kedsha  to  grow,  ke'dshna  to  grow  on,  to  continue  to  grow. 

k'leka  to  die,  expire,  k'lekna  to  be  moribund. 

nde-uli  to  fall  or  roll  on  the  ground,  nde-ulina  to  fall,  roll  a  short  distance. 

w^lka  to  produce  a  blaze,  welkana  to  blaze  up. 

There  are  many  other  parallel  forms  of  this  sort  to  be  found  in  the 
Dictionar}- : 

hunta  and  huntna  to  fly.  vutodsha  and  vutodshna  to  reject. 

I'ka  and  ikna  to  extract.  wiudsha  and  wiudshna  to  beat. 

liwa  and  liuna  to  assemble. 

Other  verbs  in  -na  occur  oidy  in  the  suffixed  form,  because  with  them 
the  object  of  the  verbal  motion  is  always  removed  at  some  distance,  large 
or  small,  from  its  subject,  or  the  subject  is  supposed  to  be  in  progress  from 
place  to  place,  as  in  l6nicna  it  thunders. 

g^nana  to  travel  uninterruptedly. 

huntchna  to  fly  or  soar  in  a  straight  line. 
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yusliakna  to  use  the  index-finger  (yiislixish). 
kut'na  to  inake  or  leave  footprints. 
l/awana  to  move  the  fingers,  toes. 
pana  to  plunge  under  the  water. 
shewana  to  give,  hand  over. 
spelshna  to  put  fingers  forward ;  cf.  spdluish. 
stut^na  to  emit  sound  or  voice,  stntyjah. 
wakeiia  io  change  the  voice  at  inatnritg. 

Many  verbs  in  -na  lose  this  suffix  in  the  distributive  form ;  cf.  p.  273. 

-lli,  nominal  suffix  related  to  -na,  and  especially  frequent  in  adjectives 
and  numerals. 

1.  Among  adjectives  those  in  -ni  are  among  the  most  frequent,  and  de- 
scribe qualities  of  an  abstract  or  immaterial  sort,  while  those  in  -li  are  of 
the  concrete  order.  This  suffix  is  almost  invariably  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
and  in  the  oblique  cases  changes  to  or  adds  -^nash,  -a'nash,  -ya'nash  etc.,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  "Adjective."  When  the  suffix  -ni  is  retrenched, 
the  stem  or  radix  remaining  is  usually,  not  always,  the  adverb.  Cf  Suffix 
-tani. 

ke'-uni  slow,  easy;  adv.  kt'-una  and  ke-uni. 

kinkani/cH',  scarce;  adv.  kinka,  ginka. 

koiiuVshni  runaway,  wild. 

letalani  mischievous,  vicious ;  cf  tala  straight. 

lupini^rs^  in  rank  or  age;  adv.  lupi. 

nu'ini  great,  large,  bulky;  adv.  mil'. 

stJini  full,  replete  of ;  adv.  sta. 

tapi'ni  corning  next,  subsequent ;  adv.  tapf. 

2.  Certain  subsfa)itivcs  can  be  transformed  into  a  sort  of  adjectives  by 
the. affixation  of  -ni,  in  the  distributive  form  -nini,  with  the  definition  of: 
"«//  fliut  sort  of,  all  that  refers  to  or  is  connected  with  him,  her,  it,  them."  Thus 
wewanuish  tvomen  forms  wewansni  women  and  all,  women  and  their  families ; 
niiiklaksni  Indians  and  all  connected  with  them.     T<itaksni  children  occurs  in 
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that  form  only;  obj.  case  tatakiash.     The  adjective  yanakani  lower  forms  a 
distributive  yanakanini.     Example: 

nepni  nil  shlin  /  was  shot  in  the  hand. 

nepnini  nu  shlin  /  was  shot  in  mi/  hand  or  hands  at  more  than  one  spot. 
nepnini  nu  shlishlan  /  tvas  shot  in  my  hand  or  hands  at  different  places  hy 
several  shots. 

3.  In  the  numerals  there  is  a  series  in  -ni  corresponding  to  our  advei'bial 
numerals,  and  another  giving  the  series  of  cardinals  in  the  non-apocopated 
form.  Ex.  vunepni  Jive  and  five  times.  More  aboat  this  see  under  "Nu- 
merals" and  suffix  -kni. 

-lli'lli,  see  -ni. 

-nsll,  -ntch,  see  -tch. 

-O,  see  -u. 

-Odslina,  see  -utchna. 

-Oi'zi,  -dix'i  '1  compound  suffix  approaching  nearest  in  signification 
and  origin  to  -\vf%a,  q.  v.;  but  it  differs  from  it  by  pointing  to  something 
being  fumed  up  or  inside  out.  The  particles  composing  this  suffix,  even  the 
final  -i,  are  all  of  a  locative  character.     Cf  -iyj- 

ndshindshoi^i  to  turn  up,  as  a  hat's  brim. 

plet(j-ixi  to  purse  np  the  lips. 

tchlit6izi  to  turn  inside  out,  as  sleeves,  the  eyelid  etc. 

-ok,  see  -uga. 

-O'la,  -I'da,  originally  -liala,  -wala,  a  verbal  suffix  emphasized  upon 
the  penult,  which  is  long  by  contraction  of  the  u-,  hu-,  pointing  to  distance, 
with  a-  of  the  suffix  -ala.  It  can  be  appended  to  the  majority  of  verbs  in 
Klamath,  and  generally  points  to  discontinuance.  No  verbs  in  -61a,  except 
l^erhaps  kajxjla  to  doff  one\s  coat,  are  verba  denominativa. 

(1)  -ola,  -ula  implies  cessation  or  termination  of  the  act,  condition,  or 
state  expressed  by  the  verbal  basis.  They  are  so  easily  formed  that  dic- 
tionaries need  not  mention  all  of  them. 
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bunua  to  drink,  biinula  to  cease,  stop  drinking. 
hushakia  to  lock,  husliakiola  to  unlock. 
kto'dsha  it  rains,  ktodshi61a  the  rain  is  over. 
witcha  to  hloiv,  witch61a  to  cease  blowing. 

(2)  -61a  often  imparts  to  the  verb  the  idea  of  taking  off,  depriving,  de- 
parture or  abandonment;  and  in  consequence  these  derivatives  often  mean 
just  the  contrary  of  the  simple  verbs.  Thus  -('da  often  corresponds  to  our 
un-  in  unyoke,  to  dis-  in  dismount,  or  to  the  particle  oj^. 

gel61a  to  dismount  from  horse,  wagon  etc. 
illola  to  take  off  a  load,  to  unload. 
ktchikayula  to  come  out  of  the  woods. 
shatakniila  to  remove  from  tlie  mouth. 
tchel(')la,  Kl.  ktchel61a  to  husk,  to  peel. 
wit;^n61a  to  blow  out  from  mouth. 

(3)  A  third  class  of  verbs  in  -ola  embodies  the  notion:  on  the  surface, 
on  top  of  and  will  be  discussed  under  -wala,  q.  v.,  of  which  -61a  is  the  con- 
tracted form. 

-O'li,  -die,  -iili,  a  verbal  suffix  formed  like  -61a,  with  the  penult  long  and 
with  substitution  of  the  locative  -i  (-hi)  to  the  ground  for  -a.  It  occurs  only 
in  verbs  of  motion  and  imparts  to  them  the  idea  oi  downward,  downhill.  Thus 
kuk61e  to  undress  possesses  the  literal  meaning  "to  let  the  ku'ks=gown  fall 
to  the  ground." 

histanuli  to  cause  to  go  down. 

ndc-uli,  wet61i  to  fall,  slide  down  on  the  ground. 

shanahd'li  to  wish,  desire,  ivant. 

shutuli  (and  shutulu)  to  unloose,  to  unfetter. 

teloli,  teluli  to  look  dow)/  upon. 

tin61i,  tiniile  to  run  or  go  downward. 

tpekule  to  stoop,  to  bend  one's  body. 

-opka,  -ilpka,  verbal  suffix,  in  which  the  long  vowel  o,  u  is  the  result 
of  a  synizesis  of  ua-,  iva-.  This  long  vowel  is  sometimes  accented,  sometimes 
not;  the  verbs  from  which  the  derivatives  in  -opka  are  formed  are  of  a  dif- 
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ferent  character,  and  so  the  suffix  itself  of  the  derivatives  assumes  different 
meanings. 

1.  Desiderative  verbs  in  -opka  formed  from  the  original  form  of  the  future 
tense,  -uapka: 

pano'pka  nush  I  want  to  eat ;  from  pan  to  eat. 

shlii'popka  to  observe,  lit.  "to  want  to  see";  from  shle'a  to  see. 

2.  Derivatives  in  -opka  pointing  to  distance  or  height  above  the  ground ; 
derived  from  verbs  in  -ua,  -vva  or  from  nouns  in  -o,  -u  .- 

kapo'pka  to  put  another's  (absent)  coat  on;  from  kdpo. 
h'upka  to  sit  in  a  circle  or  crowd;  from  liwa. 
nd-upka  to  discharge  itself  into  a  lake ;  from  ndwa. 
shnekupka  to  be  lit  up  above;  from  shneka. 

3.  Usitative  and  iterative  verbs  in  -opka,  -upka  have  their  -o-,  -u-  short; 
see  -pka. 

-Osh,  -ush  (vowel  long),  a  nominal  suffix  formed  by  synizesis  from 
-uash,  -wash.  It  forms  derivatives  of  verbs  in  -ua,  -wa,  which  are  either 
adjectives  or  substantives  In  heshkush  game-stake,  u  is  short,  because  de- 
rived from  hi^shku  to  bet. 

heshtchush  decoy,  snare. 

kilosh,  nkiliis  angry,  audacious  ;  subst.  fighter. 
lalu-ush  and  lalawash  slate -rock. 
l^losh  for  lel^wash,  d.  of  lewash  ball,  globe. 
Ikolkosh,  Mod.  hlekohl(ikosh^rt><^'  of  quadrupeds. 
nakosli,  nakush  dam;  from  nakua. 
nta.-u!htnsh pulsation  of  heart;  from  nta-u'htua. 
skaukush,  ska-ukosh  species  of  woodpcekcr. 

ukaukosli  moon  in  all  phases;  for  uka-ukawash,  this  from  ukt'wa  to  break 
into  2)ieces. 

-O'ta,  see  -iita. 

-O'tkisll,  -utkish,  nominal  suffix  extensively  used  in  nouns,  with  penult 
long,  and  in  the  conversational  style  often  contracted  into  -o'tch,  -u'tch. 
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-atch      This  suffix  is  a  couipouml  of  the  durative  suffix  -uta,  -ota  and  of 
-kish,  -gish,  q.  v.     (-otch  occurs  also  as  a  coiatraction  of  -uish.) 

1.  In  personal  names,  -otkish  forms  nomlna  nctoris,  describing  the  ha- 
l)itual  employment  or  every-day  occupation  of  persons.  The  component 
-kish  can  be  rendered  here  by  maker,  from  gi  to  do,  perform. 

shakl(')tkish  player,  gamester,  gambler. 

shash^otkish  beggar. 

shiiteotkish  player  in  a  throwing  game. 

2.  In  names  of  inanimate  things,  -otkish  forms  nomina  instriumnti  de- 
scriptive of  tools,  instruments,  as  things  used  repeatedly,  habitually,  cus- 
tomarily.    The  component  -kish  is  here  -kish  No.  3,  q.  v. 

hushmoklotkish  razor ;  beard-pincers. 
kshuh'itkish,  Kl.  mulinotkish  scythe. 
pieni'itkish,  contr.  pieniiatch  scraping -paddle. 
shumalutkish,  contr.  shumaluatch  pen,  pencil  etc. 
shutoy6tkish,  Kl.  sputoyotkish  plow. 

-Otcll,  see  -otkish,  -uish. 

-p,  a  suffix  marking  inalienable  property,  which  now  occurs  in  sub- 
stantives only,  but  at  an  early  period  of  the  language  may  have  been  a 
possessive  pronoun,  his,  her,  its,  theirs,  or  somebody's,  for  it  is  evidently  related 
to  pi,  p'na,  p'nalam,  pat,  pish,  pash,  and  to  the  prefix  p-. 

1.  Terms  of  relationship  in  -p,  usually  -ap,  -ip.  They  mark  relationship 
by  kin  and  by  marriage;  and  here  we  find  also  the  prefix  p-  in  extensive  use 
in  the  ascending  and  in  the  descending  line.  In  the  oblique  cases  and  in 
forming  compounds  and  derivatives  the  terms  in  -ap,  -ip  lose  these  terminals: 
pti'shdrdsh  deceased  father,  for  ptfshapdiilish;  shiptch^alaltko  related  to  each 
other  as  brothers-  or  sisters-in-law,  from  ptcin'kap  sister-in-law.  Distributive 
plurals  are  formed  from  -p  by  substituting  -ishap  to  it,  and  a  few  of  these 
terms  possess  another  distributive  form  created  by  reduplication  : 

mak(')kap,  d.  mak6kishap  and  mamkokap  .li.ster^s  son  or  daughter,  said 

by  aunt, 
pgishap,  d.  pgishishap  mother;  pgish  lulatko  bereaved  of  the  mother. 
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ptalip,  d.  ptalishap  elder  sister ;  said  by  younger  sister. 
ptewip,  d.  ptewishap  and  pteptewip  son's  son  or  daughter,  said  bv  grand- 
mother; and  (jrandmother,  said  by  son's  son  or  daughter, 
skuksap  mother  whose  children  are  all  alive. 
tiipakship,  abbr.  tupaksh,  d.  tutpaksh  younger  sister.     Cf.  p.  275. 

2.  There  are  a  few  other  generic  terms  in  -p  in  use  to  designate  persons 
as  "belonging  to  somebody": 

ptchivvip  master,  mistress  of  slave. 

shitchWp  friend ;  from  shi'tchla  to  associate  with. 

3.  Some  parts  or  limbs  of  the  body,  human  or  animal,  show  this  propri- 
etary suffix  -p;  here  it  is  not  dropped  from  the  words  when  oblique  cases 
or  compounds  are  formed:  lulp  eye;  nep  hand,  cf  neya  to  give;  pilhap  smew, 
ligament;  shuakap  omoplate ;  also  kap  in  kapkapo  ivristbone ;  t^op  in  tx6po 
thumb. 

4.  Other  terms  in  -p,  some  probably  formed  through  apocope,  are  as 
follows:  k'p  bran;  pii'p  marten;  s;^i'p  a  bird-sjjecies ;  stap  stotie  implement; 
ik^w  jjlant  with  upright  stalk;  cf.  t^opo  thumb. 

-l^R,  verbal  suffix  pointing  to  an  act  directed  toward  the  subject  of  the 
verb.  It  is  related  to  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  pi,  pish,  pat.  Other 
suffixes  are  composed  with  it,  as  -fpa  and  -tpa,  q.  v.;  in  the  latter  the  above 
function  of  -pa  becomes  still  more  apparent. 

hlopa  to  lap,  draw  i>do  the  mouth. 

ktetspa  to  tear  or  cut  particles  from  the  rim. 

ndupa  to  smell  something;  to  be  rotten. 

shnukpa  to  fake  to  oneself;  cf.  shnuka  to  seize. 

tchokpa  to  drip  down,  said  of  water,  snow,  ice. 

The  meaning  toward  oneself  is  not  so  plainly  marked  in  verbs  like 
kshc'ipa,  ntiiptpa,  ndshi'ptchpa,  shapa,  shninshiiptchpa  and  udupkpa;  cf.  -tpa. 
Inhashpa  to  feed,  -pa,  from  pan  to  eat,  represents  the  radix. 

-pali,  see  -peli. 

-Jja'ttl,  verbal  suffix  marking  contact  and  occurring  in  the  verbs  of 
touching,  reaching  up  to,  pushing  etc.     Being  composed  with  the  suffix  -ta, 
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q.  v.,  it  refers  to  long  objects,  as  canoes,  poles,  persons,  hands,  etc.,  these 
being  either  the  objects  touched  or  the  objects  through  which  other  objects 
are  touched,  pushed  etc. 

kapata  to  touch;  skapata  to  touch  oneself. 

kiupata,  skapata  to  land,  disembark. 

kshapiita  to  lean  against. 

Ikapata,  ndakalpata  to  make  surf. 

stapata  to  stand  against  something. 

tapata  to  hold  something  by  means  of  an  intervening  substance. 

tchapata  to  reach  the  shore,  Mod. 

-patch,  see  -ptchi. 

-l)6li',  -p'le,  or  -p'l,  -bli,  various  forms  of  one  and  the  same  verbal  suffix, 
whose  original  a  re  appears  after  j)  in  several  inflectional  forms:  suko'lkipa- 
luk  ill  order  to  re-assemble.  This  suffix  marks  return,  repetition,  re-instafeiiieid 
in  all  kinds  of  verbs,  and  can  often  be  rendered  by  the  English  preposition 
re-;  its  primary  meaning  was  that  of  replacing  into  the  former  condition  or 
location.  When  appended  to  verbs  in  -na,  -p6li  becomes  -mpeli  by  assimi- 
lation :  wempeli  to  recover  one^s  health. 

1.  Verbs  in  -peli  denoting  motion  in  zigzag  lines  or  voltas,  thus  impress- 
ing one's  vision  with  the  idea  of  return  to  an  earlier  position  or  place : 

gutilapkapgli  to  make  turns  while  descending. 

hiilip6li  to  run  into  or  through  a  tortuous  road  or  valley,  canon. 

luii'xipele  to  run,  jump  out  of  again. 

hupeli-  in  hopelitchna  to  dodge. 

yutalp^li  to  twist,  as  paper,  cloth  etc. 

2.  Verbs  in  -pHi  denoting  re-instatement  often  express  the  idea  of  taking 
or  going  liome,  doing  a  thing  again  etc. : 

empeli  to  take  or  bring  home ;  from  ena  to  bring. 
gempele  to  return  home,  to  one^s  camp ;  from  gcna  to  go. 
gutgapgli  to  climb  down;  from  guka  to  climb  up. 
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hashpa%p6li  to  rub  oneself  dry ;  from  spaha. 

kilibli  to  retire  to  the  den;  from  kilhi  to  enter. 

kukpeli  tf)  put  on  the  hiks-gown,  as  done  every  moiTiing. 

na'hlipgli  to  string  the  bow,  even  when  not  strung  before. 

n^pgli  to  turn  over,  upside  down. 

waltakpeli  to  debate,  to  talk  over  and  over. 

-pka.  Tlie  verbs  in  -pka  preceded  by  a  consonant,  a  few  verbs  in 
-fpka,  and  those  ending  in  -opka,  -upka  (o  and  m  short)  when  i,  o,  u  belong 
to  the  stem  of  the  word,  are  : 

(1)  Iterative  verbs,  and  have  the  penuUimate  accented.  They  are 
formed  from  transitive  as  well  as  from  intransitive  verbs,  and  some  of  their 
number  are  usltatives,  indicating  habitual  practice.  A  compound  suffix 
-ampka  is  made  from  verbs  in  -ana,  -ana ;  -an  kpka  is  made  from  verbs  in 
-anka;  another,  -alpka,  q.  v ,  from  verbs  in  -ala,  and  here  the  accent  some- 
times recedes  further.  The  suffixes  -alpka,  -apka,  -I'pka,  -opka,  -u4pka 
were  spoken  of  separately. 

ktiipka  to  strike  repeatedly  ivith  clasped  hand. 

l(^klekpka  to  whisper. 

makpka  to  encamp  many  nights  away  from  home. 

sha-amokpka  to  call  somebody  of  one^s  kin. 

shahualpka  to  send  the  echo  back,  io  form  echo. 

shii'tupka  to  consort  with,  cohabit. 

shuktupka  to  push  repeatedly. 

vudiipka,  udiipka  to  strike  repeatedly  with  a  stick  etc. 

watchpka  to  ivin  all  the  stakes. 

(2)  Other  verbs  in  -pka,  with  consonant  preceding,  point  to  distance, 
and  belong  to  the  class  of  -apka,  -ipka,  q.  v.  For  instance:  skiilpka, 
shuilpka,  telitankpka,  telshakpka,  tiipka. 

-p'l,  -pUi,  see  p6li. 

-l)'na,  -jJena,  -pna,  suffix  appended  to  verbs  of  motion  and  marking 
contact,  approach  or  going  past,  passing  beyond  some  object ;  is  composed 
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the  two  suftix.es  -pa  and  -na.     Their  distributive  form  is  made  after  the  rule 
pointed  out  p.  273.     Cf.  -na. 

f^atpna  to  go,  come  near ;  gatpnunk  passing  by. 

hutapena  to  run  near,  to  rush  past. 

kinyatp'na  to  form  an  angle :  also  subst.  angle. 

ktiitpna  to  bring  near  or  to  somebody. 

-l)tclli,  -fchi,  -tch,  -mtchi,  -mtch  is  a  nominal  suffix  forming  adjectives 
from  .substantives,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  with  the  signification  oilike,  look- 
ing like,  resembling.  This  suffix  of  comparison  forms  adjectives  of  a  concrete, 
palpable  signification,  while  those  formed  with  shitko,  Mod.  shi'itka,  are  of  an 
abstract  meaning.  Through  phonetic  fusion  of  the  word  and  the  suffix  the 
labial  of  the  latter  is  often  altered  and  the  last  vowel  dropped,  and  in  the 
oblique  cases  we  have  -ptcha,  -tcha,  -mtcha ;  in  shipatch  adapted  to,  inversion 
takes  place  for  shi=ptchi.  Ptchi  seems  to  have  been  once  a  term  for  body  or 
face;  it  shows  the  prefix  p-  and  seems  related  to  pshish  nose,  ptchaklxa  to 
pat,  caress.  Some  nouns  in  -sh  lose,  some  preserve  this  suffix,  when  they 
assume  the  suffix  -ptchi. 

1.  Derived  from  pronouns  and  adjectives: 

haktchamptchi  one  who  looks  or  behaves  that  way. 
hiimtchi  such-like,  one  of  that  kind ;  for  hu'n=ptchi. 
k(')-idshiptchi  uiigninlg,  hateful. 
shuhankptchi  similar  to,  of  same  shape. 
tfdshiptchi  pretty  good,  laudable. 
wakaptchi  how  shaped,  how  formed. 

2.  Derived  from  substantives : 

Aishishtchi  Aishish-like,  beautiful. 

yamna-shptchi  bead-like,  of  blue  color. 

ko-eptchi  toad-like,  looking  like  a  toad. 

tulaluptchi  light  green,  looking  like  a  swamp-grass  mantle. 

vunshakaptchi  long  and  hollow-shaped,  lit.  "small-canoe-like." 

-sU,  -s,  is  the  regular  and  most  common  nominal  suffix,  the  substantive- 
forming  suffix  par  excellence.     Through  it  a  large  number  of  roots  and  bases 
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assume  nominal  functions.  It  occurs  in  the  great  majorit}^  of  substantives 
in  their  subjective  case,  forms  the  objective  cases  of  the  generic  terms  for 
persons  and  proper  names  of  persons,  of  the  names  for  the  higher  animals, 
of  adjectives,  numerals,  and  pronouns,  and  composes  several  of  the  verbals. 
In  all  these  forms  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  generally  a,  though  this  is 
frequently  elided.  It  composes  the  majority  of  the  nominal  suffixes,  as 
-ash,  -ish,  -kish,  -Ish,  -o'sh,  -otkish,  -uash,  -uish,  etc.  The  final  -s  is  more 
archaic  than  -sh,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  the  conversational  form  of  language. 

1.  The  verbal  indefinite  and  verbal  conditional  are  formed  by  adding  -sh, 
-sht  to  the  full  form  of  the  verb,  though  phonetic  laws  sometimes  effect 
changes  and  inversions  of  sounds. 

ka-ika  to  act  extravagantly;  ka-ikash  "the  extravagant  acting";  also, 

"one  who  acts  extravagantly." 
sh^llual  to  make  war;  ge-u  shellualsh  "the  making  war  of  mine",  mif 

warfare. 

Only  the  syntax  can  convey  a  full  understanding  of  all  the  meanings 
of  these  and  other  verbals.     Cf.  -ash  (Note). 

2.  Adjectives  in  -sh,  -s  are  those  in  -ish,  a  few  in  -asli  (popamkash  hairij), 
the  numeral  na'dsh,  then  kelpoksh  hot,  katagsh  cold. 

3.  Substantives  in  -sh,  -s.  Terms  where  this  suffix  is  joined  to  the  radix 
without  any  intervening  sound,  or  where  the  quantity  of  the  radical  syllable 
points  to  a  contraction  of  some  kind,  are  mostly  monosyllables. 

(a.)  Parts  of  the  human  and  animal  body: 
kolansh  knee,  nish  neck,  nkash  belly,  nii'sh  head,  pish  y((ll,  pshish  nose. 

(6.)  Other  ol)jects  of  a  concrete  signification  : 
d-ush  lake  (from  cwa),  hoshkush  yame-stake,  kd'sh  pine  tree,  kulsh  badyer, 
la'sh  wing,  lo's  a  yoose-species,  we'sh  ice  (from  wen). 

In  a  few  terms  -sh  alternates  with  -tch,  as  in  ki-insh,  ki-intch  yellow 
jacket-wasp ;  but  this  change  has  to  be  ascribed  to  phonetic  corruption  ;  cf. 
suffix  -tch. 
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-sa,  see  -sha. 

-sllll,  -"^n,  a  suffix  forming  almost  exclusively  transitive  vei'bs  from 
other  verbs.  They  refer  to  acts  performed  with  one's  own  body  or  upon 
one's  own  body,  or  parts  of  it,  some  of  them  being  iteratives,  as  kpudshd'- 
sha,  ulagsa.  Some  analogy  exists  between  the  suffix  -sha  and  the  medial 
prefix  sh-,  and  in  a  number  of  terms  both  affixes  are  found  simultaneously ; 
-sha  is  some'iraes  heard  as  -tcha  through  faulty  pronunciation. 

gunasha  to  follow  or  to  go  pell-mell ;  cf  ge'na. 

hamoasha  to  shout  at  somebody. 

hushasha  to  threaten  with  a  hloiv. 

kpapsa  to  taste,  degmtate. 

kpudsho'sha  to  such  at. 

ndilsha  to  knock,  produce  a  thud. 

shatp^asha  to  put  paint  on  body,  face. 

shegsha  to  inform,  report,  apprise ;  cf.  sh^ka. 

shle'pesha  (and  tchlepeshi,  tchlc'pshi)  to  cover  with  ashes. 

ulagsa  to  lick,  lap,  lap  up. 

A  few  intransitive  verbs  in  -sha  are  as  follows: 

kmutciio'sha  to  babble  up  in  water. 
shuisha  to  become  lean,  meager. 

-sllka,  -ska,  suffix  forming  transitive  and  a  very  limited  number  of 
intransitive  verbs  from  other  verbs  by  imparting  to  them  the  idea  of  de- 
parture, separation,  divergence,  or  removal.  When  removal  is  expressed 
it  is  usually  a  sudden  removal  by  the  hand. 

guhuashka  to  depart,  leave,  quit ;  cf  gushka. 
hushka  to  run  or  swim  away. 
inuhu4shka  to  prevent,  keep  away  from. 
ktushka  to  cut  out  from,  to  cut  through. 
ntchama'shka  to  wipe  off. 
skinuashka  to  creep  away  from. 
s^owashka  to  keep  away  from  the  shore. 
shuilalshka  to  shake  off  from  one's  body. 
24 
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-SZcl-  This  verbal  suffix,  sometimes  pronounced  -shyji,  is  usually  ap- 
pended to  verbs  ending  in  -na,  -ta,  -dslia  or  -tcha,  and  therefore  has  a  con- 
sonant before  it  (excepted  tos/a,  tus;^a  to  shore,  introduce  Into)  which  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  short  vowel.  This  suffix  conveys  the  idea  either  (1)  of  close 
proximity,  and  then  answers  to  our  near  to,  through,  between;  or  (2)  that  of 
superposition,  and  then  corresponds  to  over,  upon,  on  the  top  of.     Cf.  -tchka. 

(1.)  hutams^a  to  run,  rush,  jump  between;  from  hutna. 
i-utams^a  to  be  among,  between;  postpos.  between. 
ntultch/antcha  to  ftow  through  or  between. 
tals;;a  to  see,  look  through  a  tube, 
tgits^a  to  stand  near  or  between. 

(2.)  hins/a  to  fall  upon  or  near  something. 

ids;fa  to  deposit  long  objects  on  the  top  of;  from  ita. 
.shk'ds;;a  to  spread  a  sheet-Hke  object  over ;  from  shleta. 
tilans^a  to  roll  upon  or  to  move  the  hand  over  something. 

-Sllla.  The  verbs  ending  in  -shla  are,  the  majority  of  them  at  least, 
derived  from  nouns  in  -sh,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  verbs  in  -la,  -ala,  q.  v. 
Of  these  verba  denominativa  we  have  given  examples  under  -ala  No.  2,  p.  bio. 

-t  frequently  terminates  words,  especially  when  preceded  by  a  vowel. 
Final  -/  is  an  inflectional  ending  or  part  of  such,  nnd  often  appears  in  an 
apocopated  form  in  the  following  two  kinds  of  suffixes: 

\.  Verbal  conditional  mode  in  -t :  shuukat,  from  shm'ika  to  grasp;  pat, 
from  pan  (for  pdnat)  to  eat;  idshant,  from  idshna  to  carrg  qfeic.  Cf  Verbal 
Inflection. 

2.  Suffix  -t,  apocopated  from  -tat,  -ta,  -ti,  -tu,  is  frecjuently  met  with, 
especially  in  the  oblique  cases  of  adjectives,  numerals,  and  of  pre  and  post 
positions;  cf.  Nominal  Inflection  and  suffix  -ta. 

kjiilant,  kiii'lat  for  kiii'lanti,  kiii'latat  on  or  in  the  ground. 

lapkshapt  for  lapkshapta(ni)  seven. 

niigshtant,  tugshtant  for  nj'igshtanta,  tugshtanta. 
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3.  -t  appears  as  a  derivational  suffix  in  a  few  substantives,  though  in 
monosyllables  we  are  uncertain  whether  it  forms  part  of  the  radix  or  not 
(kil't,  tut): 

gilit,  kili't  hole,  fissure,  anus.  ndwisht  remains. 

kenawat  horse-sorrel.  Sa't,  Sha't  Snake  Indian. 

kna  t  rocky,  (Irij  land.  tut,  d.  tutat  tooth. 

ku't,  sort  o{ flour.  tclikii't,  species  of  hitter  cahhage. 

The  points  of  the  compass,  as  yamat  north,  lupit,  muat,  t;calamt  are 
abbreviated  forms  from  yamatala  etc. 

4.  There  are  a  few  particles  ending  in  -t,  as — 

at,  at  at  the  time,  then;  gent  thereabout ;  humasht  thus;  mbushant  to  mor- 
row; pa'dshit  to-day:  pii'ktgisht  after  daylight;  pshe'ksht,  pshiksht 
(and  pshe'ksh)  at  noon-time. 

The  two  last-mentioned  clearly  bear  the  stamp  of  verbal  inflectional 
forms.     Cf  also  the  postpositions  ending-  in  -ant. 

-ta,  a  suffix  chiefly  occurring  in  transitive  verbs,  also  in  a  few  nouns 
which  probably  were  verbs  before.  The  function  of  -ta  is  that  of  forming 
applicative  verbs  analogous  to  -ka,  but  differing  from  this  by  referring  more 
exclusively,  like  the  prefix  ta-,  to  persons  and  to  erect  objects  of  an  elon- 
gated form.  Originally,  ta  is  a  radix  of  demonstrative  signification,  which 
still  appears  in  tsita  at  that  time,  tank  tlien,  and  in  pronouns  -t  refers  to  ani- 
mates and  inanimates  as  being  at  a  distance:  hu't,  hii'kt,  hukta,  hil'nkt,  etc. 
There  are,  however,  some  verbs  in  which  a  reference  to  tall,  erect,  or  dis- 
tant things  as  direct  or  indirect  objects  are  no  longer  to  be  detected  Com- 
poses several  suffixes,  as  -alta,  -ita,  -tchta  and  -kta  (from  verbs  in  -aga),  and 
others,  all  of  which  we  treat  here  under  the  one  heading  of  -ta. 

1.  Verbs  in    ta:  a  person  is  the  direct  or  indirect  object: 

hdmta  to  sjjeak,  tell  to;  from  ha'ma  to  emit  sound. 

hishkita  to  give  a  false  report  to :  from  ki}'a  to  lie. 

yi'ita  to  shoot  at  (plurality  of  objects). 

matchata  to  listen  attentively  to. 

sheii'ta  to  2)ay  off,  distribute  to;  cf  shc'tu  to  count. 
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skukta  to  reward,  repay  to. 

shleta  to  show,  exhibit  to;  from  shl^a  to  see. 

tchimta  to  have  eruptions  on  skin. 

vvetanta  to  laugh  at,  deride;  from  wt'ta  to  laugh. 

2.  Verbs  in  -ta;  the  direct  or  indirect  object  is  inanimate  and  standing 
upright.  Some  verbs  refer  equally  to  persons  and  things,  as  ganta,  giita, 
hiita,  nuta: 

huta  to  run,  rush  iip  to. 

ka-ishta  to  shut  the  door-flap  or  door. 

mpakta  to  break  upon,  on  something. 

nuta  to  burn,  v.  intr.,  originally  referring  to  long  objects,  sticks,  etc. 

pelta  to  put  the  tongue  out. 

p^tchta  to  touch  with  the  feet ;  petch/oo^. 

shlakta  to  saw  a  log  crosswise. 

shlapshta  to  close,  clinch  the  hand. 

shmukalta  to  ivet,  moisten  (persons  or  things). 

shnikita  to  lose,  let  fall,  as  from  one's  pocket. 

wukt'tchta  to  strike  the  flint  for  sparks. 

3.  Verbs  in  -ta,  in  which  a  reference  to  persons  or  long  objects  is  no 
longer  traceable  with  distinctness: 

shatakta  to  make  a  screen  of  sticks  for  camjj  fire. 

shiita  to  make,  produce,  create. 

waita,  waita  to  lie  over  one  day  and  one  night. 

4.  Nouns  in  -ta  of  uncertain  origin: 

kulta  otter;  cf  kilish  badger,  gulf  to  creep  into. 
sakta  jjeg,  awl,  nail. 

-ta'ki-,  -fdkia,  see  -tki  No.  2. 

-ta'klia,  see  -tka  No.  5. 

-takllll'la,  contr.  -tknula,  -tyj/dta,  is  a  compound  verbal  suffix,  the 
elements  of  wliicli  are  -tka  No.  ;')  (q.  v.),  -n-  (or  sutlix  -na)  and  -I'lla,  -(')la.  It 
expresses  removed  from  the  mouth. 
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Ixet'knula  to  hang  down  from  the  mouth. 
sliatakniila  to  remove  from  one's  mouth. 
shlewitakniila  to  blow  breath  from  one's  mouth. 
tilutaknula  to  see  somebody  spitting,  removing  from  month. 
wit;^n61a  (for  wit'taknula)  to  blow  out  from  mouth. 

-ta'ktaiia,  see  -tka  No.  5. 

-ta'kua,  see  -tka  No.  5. 

-ta'llllia,  -tnmna,  suffix  forming  iterative  verbs,  transitive  and  intrans- 
itive, wliicli  imply  not  repetition  only,  but  also  continuance,  persistence,  and 
steadiness  of  action.  This  suffix  ditfers  from  -alsha,  -ilia  (-la;  cf  -slila),  wliich 
form  similar  verbs,  and  from  -kanka,  which  is  appended  exclusively  to  verbs 
of  locomotion,  as  going,  coming  etc.,  by  marking  acts  performed  steadily, 
successively,  or  repeatedly,  while  locomotion  of  the  subject  is  not  necessa- 
rily implied.  In  verbal  form  -tamna  reappears  in  the  verb  tamgnii  to  travel, 
in  which  -u  points  to  distance. 

haha' tamna  to  continue  shouting  hdhd. 

luishtT'ktamna  to  dream  every  night;   from  hushti^a. 

shetaltiltamna  to  look  down  steadily ;  from  shetaltila. 

shli'tamna  to  hit  every  time;  from  shlin. 

shuetchantamna  to  go  gambling  every  time ;  from  shuc'tchna. 

telsliantamna  to  look  at  persistently ;  from  telshna. 

-ta'mpka,  verbal  suffix  involving  the  idea  of  beginning  or  com- 
mencement, and  forming  inceptive  or  inchoative  verbs.  It  differs  from  -ega, 
-iuga,  -ii'ga  by  being  more  frequently  appended  to  transitive  than  to  intran- 
sitive verbs,  and  by  being  used  oftener  by  Modocs  than  by  Klamath  Lakes, 
who  prefer  -ega.  Some  verbs  show  both  endings,  while  others,  like  shuim- 
p.itampka  to  lean  on  the  back  of  chair,  are  in  fact  not  verbs  in  -tampka,  but  in 
-ampka,  q.  v.;  compare  sluiimpata  to  recline. 

hemkanktdmpka  to  commence  talking,  discussing. 

yutetampka  to  begin  shooting. 

patampka  to  commence  eating. 

shuktampka  to  begin  the  fight. 

tchutche-itampka  (and  tchutcheycga)  to  begin  to  melt. 
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-tana,  pronounced  at  times  -tna,  -tdnna,  is  a  compound  suffix  ixsed 
for  inflection  in  nouns  and  postpositions  and  for  derivation  in  verbs.  In 
both  it  signifies  alongside  of,  on  the  side  of,  by,  heside,  along,  and  is  a  compound 
of  -ta  and  -na,  q.  v.     Generally  the  accent  does  not  rest  upon  it. 

1.  Verbal  suffix  -tana,  forming  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  from 
other  verbs: 

hes%atana  to  become  rusty  the  tvhole  length. 
hlilantana  to  roll  toward,  to  the  side  of. 
p^l;{atana  to  lick  from  end  to  end. 
piupiutana  to  pick  all  along  a  tree  etc. 
shikantana  to  show  something  on  one^s  body,  side. 
shokotana  to  bite  one's  tongue,  lip  etc. 
ulok4tana  to  rob  up  and  down. 

2.  Nominal  suffix  -tana;  forms  a  case-postposition,  though  not  every 
noun  can  take  it.  Cf  Inflection  of  Substantive,  Adjective,  Pronoun;  also 
the  chapter  on  Postpositions,  where  this  suffix  is  in  extensive  use. 

-taili,  rt  suffix  of  adjectives,  which  is  formed  from  -tana,  a  case-post- 
position, q.  v.  It  occurs  in  a  few  adjectives  only;  in  the  numerals  for  six, 
seven,  eight  it  is  abbreviated  from  -tankni. 

kanitani  being  on  the  outside  of;  adv.  kanitana. 
lapkshaptani  seven. 

njigshtani  what  is  on  one  side  only ;  one  of  two. 
p'laitani  who,  what  is  above,  on  high;  adv.  p'laitana. 

-ta'lllia,  see  -tana. 
-tgi,  see  -tki. 

-ti,  a  verbal  and  nominal  suffix  with  an  originally  locative  significa- 
tion, the  ending  -i  pointing  to  something  lying  upon,  on  some  object,  or 
upon  the  ground.     In  nouns,  -ti  is  either  inflectional  or  derivational. 

1.  Nominal  inflectional  suffix  -ti  serves  as  a  case-suffix  in  generic  terms 
for  animate  and  inanimate  oljjects  (partitive  case),  and  in  the  inflection  of 
the  verbal  indefinite.     Details  will  be  found  below. 
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2.  Nominal  (let  i rational  sutiix  -fi.  When  nsed  as  a  derivational  suffix  -ti 
indicates  substance,  quality,  material,  or  locality  ;  this  also  belongs  to  its 
functions  when  a  case-suffix,  and  make  of  it  a  goiefire  (^yevi^u'v)  suffix.  In 
the  oblique  cases  the  case-terminals  are  then  appended  to  the  subjective 
case  in  -ti. 

kiiilanti  ground-snake;  from  \iA\\s.  ground. 

pokoti  kettle- metal,  sheet-iron;  from  poko  bucket. 

wati  thorn,  spine;  straight  knife;  from  wa  to  grow  upon. 

watiti  metal ;  lit.  "knife-substance." 

wikam=wati,  abbr.  wikamua  glass. 

3.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  -ti;  it  is  apocopated  sometimes  from  -tia; 
cf  kpatia  to  poke  in  the  fire. 

yank;ipsliti  and  yankapshtia  to  place  into  an  opening. 

km;ikai)shti  to  put  a  stick  into  an  orifice. 

nda-iti  (and  ndaitia)  nush  I  feel  cold. 

-ti'la,  compound  verbal  suffix  occurring'  chiefly  in  intransitive  verbs, 
and  involving  the  idea  of  under,  beneath,  below.  The  verbs  in  -ti'la  express  a 
staying,  remaining  below  or  under,  or  a  placing  or  an  act  performed  below, 
underneath,  while  those  in  -kutila  point  to  a  downward  motion.  Several  of 
the  intransitive  verbs  in  -tila  are  used  also  as  postpositions.  The  verb 
petila  to  act  as  midwife  contains  the  base  pet'a  to  disrupt,  with  a  suffix  -ila. 

guti'Ia  to  go  underneath,  to  take  shelter. 

i-utila,  yutila  to  be  or  lie  underneath ;  also  postposition. 

kshutila  to  exist  below,  to  lie  in  the  shadow  of. 

liutila  to  be  croivded  underneath. 

])uetila  to  put,  throiv  under  something. 

shikantfla  to  show  something  on  one^s  feet,  as  moccasins  etc. 

witila  to  blow  iniderneath. 

-ti'tjl,  verbal  sutiix  referring  to  an  act  performed  outside  of  a  house, 
lodge,  inclosure  etc.     'Iliis  suffix  seems  to  occur  in  intransitive  verbs  only, 
gatita  to  walk  along  the  outside  of  the  lodge. 
liutita  to  crowd,  to  gather  up  outside  of. 
s^ultita  to  lie  doivn,  to  sleep  outside  the  lodge. 
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-ti'taiia,  verbal  suffix  differing  from  -tita  only  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  act  is  performed  at  a  short  distance  (-na)  outside  of  the  lodge, 
inclosure  etc.  It  is  sometimes  contracted  into  -titna.  Here  and  in  the 
foregoing  suffixes  the  locative  function  of  -ti  is  clearly  shown. 

gatitana,  kishtitana  to  walk  around  the  lodge  etc. 

liutitana,  or  liutitna  to  crowd  outdoors  at  a  short  distance;  plural  form  of 
tgatitana,  or  tgatitna  to  stand  (as  above). 

-tka,  nominal  and  verbal  suffix  having  various  functions, 

1.  Nominal  inflectional  suffix  -tka;  forms  the  instrumental  case  in  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives,  sometimes  assuming  a  temporal  meaning.  Com- 
bined with  -sh  to  -shtka  it  forms  the  verbal  desiderative,  q.  v. 

2.  Verbal  inflectional  suffix  -tka  sometimes  stands  for  the  -tki  of  the 
verbal  intentional  on  account  of  neglectful  pronunciation.  Modoc  often 
uses  -tka  and  -tku  for  the  participial  ending  -tko,  q.  v. 

3.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  -/A-a  most  frequently  expresses  a  return  from, 
or  an  act  of  locomotion  repeated  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  act  preceding 
it.  When  standing  in  the  participial  form  of  -tkank,  Mod.  -tkan,  it  therefore 
often  corresponds  to  our  pluperfect  tense. 

ganktinktka  to  return  from  hunting ;  gankanktkank  after  having  hunted ; 

lit.  "  after  having  returned  from  the  hunt." 
itka,  liitxa,  ut/a  to  take  hack,  ivrench  of  from. 
yumaltka  to  return  from  the  herry-harvest. 
lulukshaltka  to  return  from  cremating. 
shitchatka  to  fly  hack. 
tamenutka  to  return  from  a  place  visited,  from  travel. 

4.  Verbal  derivationaHn^x  -tka  sometimes  adds  to  the  radical  verb  the 
idea  of  ahove,  over  somebody  or  something. 

ftatka  to  hold  long-shaped  objects  ahove. 

lutatka  to  hold  round  things;  netatka  fl(d  things;  shk'tatka  sheet-like 

things  ahove  an  object  etc. 
stutka  to  he  standing  (animals). 
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5.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  -tka,  -tk,  often  inverted  as  -fal;  is  found  in 
verbs  which  express  a  passing  into  or  from  one's  mouth.  It  chiefly  appears 
in  compound  suffixes,  as  -takna,  -tiiktana,  -takua,  and  in  -takniila  (separate 
item  above);  it  exckides  the  acts  of  eating  and  sucking. 

iimbutka  to  he  thirsty. 

hantakua  to  stand  open  continually ;  Lat.  hiare. 

pniutaktana  to  blow  into  a  tube,  hollow  body. 

til6takna  to  see  somebody  putt iny  (food)  into  his  mouth. 

G.  Some  other  verbs  in  -tka  do  not  properly  belong  here,  being  deriva- 
tives of  verbs  in  -ta  through  suffix  -ka,  -ga.-  matchatka,  tgiitka,  waltka.  In 
hashtka  to  pierce  one's  nose,  -tka  contains  the  radix. 

-tki,  a  verbal  suffix  somewhat  analogous  to  -tka,  q.  v.,  although  the 
final  -(  gives  to  it  a  locative  signification,  whicli  is  recognizable  in  the 
majority  of  the  verbs. 

1.  Verbal  inflectional  suffix  -tki,  usually  followed  by  the  causal  verbal 
giuga,  giug  in  order  to  do,  and  called  by  me  verbal  intentional.  Sentences 
dependent  on  certain  verbs  on  Klamath  are  always  expressed  by  this  verbal: 
k<i-i  we-ula  gulitki  hit  gi'ug  /  do  not  allow  anybody  to  enter  here. 

2.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  -tki,  also  pronounced  -tgi,  -t/i,  -t%e,  -taki, 
-takia,  refer  to  a  motion  onward,  or  a  going  to  the  place  of  the  first  start 
(like  -tka);  but  the  final  -i  points  to  the  ground,  earth,  or  soil  as  the  place 
toward  which  the  motion  is  made,  which  implies  the  idea  of  downward,  doivn. 

ho't^e,  lu'itxi  to  run  downhill;  to  rush  down. 

huntakia  to  rush,  pounce,  fly  down  upon. 

liitki  to  go  downward,  as  fog,  clouds. 

kmukd'ltgi  to  ivither,  fade,  become  decrepit. 

ndi-utxe  to  fall  down ;  also  other  verbs  oi  falling,  rolling. 

ndshatcht;{i  and  ntultki  to  form  a  waterfall. 

tilant;;e,  v.  intr.,  to  roll  down. 
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3.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  -tki,  also  i^ronounced  variously  like  No.  2, 
forms  verbs  which  mark  an  effect  or  return  upon  somebody  or  upon  oneself, 
a  reversal  upon  one's  own  hodi/,  this  being  here  indicated  bv  -i: 

ka'ltki  to  become  round,  hard,  drij,  strong;  from  k;ilkali  round. 

le'ltki  to  look  or  to  peep  at. 

kuktakia,  ku'p^tgi  to  covet,  to  he  enamored  of. 

litchtakia  to  try  hard,  to  endeavor ;  from  litchlitchli  powerful. 

ta'^tgi  to  become  red,  to  blush ;  from  taktakli  red. 

tchamptki,  Mod.  tchamptakia  to  he  frightened. 

-tkni  is  a  suffix  of  adjectives,  in  which  the  ending  -kni,  q.  v.,  is  ap- 
pended to  one  of  the  locative  cases  (-tat,  -ti)  of  substantives,  adjectives,  or 
pronouns.  Hence  the  nouns  in  -tkni  form  but  a  subdivision  of  the  ones  in 
-kni.  Besides  Kumbatkni  (from  kumme  cave,  locat.  kummetat  or  kurabat) 
and  Lokuashtkni  mentioned  there,  we  have: 

ge'tkni  coming  from,  out  there,  from  abroad. 
hataktkni  coming  from  that  place. 
nakantkni  coming  from  the  pAaces  all  around. 
Skitchueshtkni  name  of  a  tribe  in  northwestern  Oregon. 
Tea^tkni  hidian  from  Tggh  Creek. 

-tko,  -tk,  in  Modoc  -tko,  -tku,  -tka,  -tk,  in  the  oblique  cases  -pkash, 
-pkam  etc.  in  both  dialects,  is  a  suffix  forming  the  participles  of  verbs, 
mostly  indicating  the  preterit  tense.  Verbs  in  -ala  form  their  participles  in 
-altko;  those  in  -na,  -antko  (q.  v.)  This  suffix  is  susceptible  of  intlectiou  just 
like  nouns,  and  coi-responds  in  many  respects  to  the  Old  English  jn-efix  g-  in 
yclad,  grlrpt,  which  is  the  German  ge-  in  gekleidet,  gefangcn,  geschcidt.  When 
derived  of  transitive  verbs,  the  participles  in  -tko  are  either  of  active  or  of 
pa.ssive  signification,  sometimes  both.  Some  are  derived  from  inijjcrsonal 
verbs,  and  of  others  the  parent  verb  has  become  obsolete  or  never  had  any 
existence.  Many  terms  in  -tko  have  become  verbal  adjectives,  or  substan- 
tives either  of  a  concrete  or  abstract  signification.  In  tlie  conversational 
language  -tko  is  often  thrown  off:   paha  for  pahatko  dried,  74,  ('. 
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1.  Participles  in  -tho  of  active  and  preterital  signification  are  not  frequent. 
They  are  sometimes  connected  with  personal  pronouns: 

hemkankatko  o)ie  who  has  delivered  a  speech. 
nil  kii'kotko  after  I  had  tried. 
shana-ulitko  having  wished  for  186;  56. 

2.  Participles  in  -tko  of  a  passive  and  preterital  function.  These  are 
the  real  participles  in  -tko,  and  a  reference  to  the  present  tense  is  rather 
exceptional. 

idukatko  one  who  was  or  is  kicked. 

kut61itko  one  whose  pimples  were  squeezed  out. 

pj'itko  eaten  up,  consumed. 

shnukatko  seized,  grasped,  apprehended. 

3.  Participles  in  -tko  formed  from  intransitive  and  attributive  verbs; 
many  of  them  are  verbal  adjectives,  and  in  English  have  to  be  rendered 
by  adjectives.     Cf.  Texts,  page  110,  1. 

gut^itko  oyie  ivho  has  climbed  doivnfrom. 

hiuhiuwatko  marshy ;  from  hiuhiwa  to  be  elastic. 

k'k'katko  dead,  deceased. 

nkillitko  brave,  robust,  impetuous. 

p'litko  fat,  fattened,  well-fed. 

shi'tko.  Mod.  shiitka  alike  to;  from  shf-iha  to  agree. 

tchipkatko  contained  in  a  j)ail,  vase. 

We  may  add  here,  as  formed  from  an  impersonal  verb: 
gdl^atko  accustomed;  from  kt^l/a  nish  /  am  in  the  habit  of. 

4.  Adjectives  in  -tko,  derived  from  nouns  and  signifying  "provided 
with,  wearing,  having  on  oneself,  making  use  of,"  are  the  result  of  a  con- 
traction with  gi'tko  having.  From  this  we  may  except  lulpatko  provided 
with,  using  one's  ctjes,  which  seems  contracted  from  li'ilpaltko.  The  accent 
rests  either  on  the  penult  or  on  the  antepenult. 

kaputko  wearing  a  coat,  for  k/ipo  gftko. 
k(')katko  clad  in  a  gown,  for  kfi'ks  gftko. 
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shnawakitko  ivearing  a  necklace,  shnawa'kish. 
tdldshitko  provided  with  reed-arrows,  taldslii. 
tchuy^tko  ivearing  a  hat  or  head-cover,  tchiiyesh. 
wal pjatclikatko  jJoor?</  dressed;  from  walp^atchaga,  q.  v. 

5.  Substantives  in  -tho,  which  formerly  were  adjectives  or  participles, 
and  have  gradually  developed  into  concrete  or  abstract  substantives  with- 
out assuming  the  nominal  suffix  -sh,  -s.     Among  their  number  we  have: 

knaklitko  shore-line.  p'litko  fat,  grease. 

ktaklitko  wound,  gash.  sheggatzatko  interdigital  membrane. 

mulnnilatko  quagmire.  sheno'tatko  confluence. 

nkillitko  poiver,  force,  energy.  sheshal^akanatko  ivoven  tissue. 
piltpantko  fat  of  deer. 

-tkllU'la,  see  -taknula. 

-tku,  see  -tko. 

-tzi,  see  -tki. 

~txilO'lSL,  see  -taknula. 

-tna,  see  -tana. 

-tjja,  a  combination  of  the  two  verbal  suffixes  -ta  and  -pa,  which  im- 
plies motion  toward  seme  object  standing  erect  (-ta),  men  or  people  being 
generally  understood.     Forms  transitive  as  well  as  intransitive  verbs;  cf  -pa. 

giitpa  to  come,  march  toward. 

hushotpa  (for  hush'hotpa)  to  ride  up  to. 

hiitpa,  hutpa  to  run  uj)  to  the  one  speaking. 

kshitpa  to  crawl  toward. 

shlaltpa  to  surrender  to  somebody  for  use. 

spuntpa  to  bring,  accompany  homeward. 

tiI6tpa  to  see  somebody  coming. 

-tell,  -ffe/i,  nominal  suffix  rarely  found  in  adjectives  (tchmu'tch  lean, 
meager),  biit  oftener  in  substantives,  and  preceded  by  a  vowel.  When  i)re- 
ceded  by  n-  it  alternates  with  -sh  (-ntch,  -nsh),  and  is  identical  in  function 
with  -sh,  -s.     It  has  originated  in  several  of  the  terms  l)elow  from  tlie  verbal 
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suffix  -tclia,  -dsha.     The  suffix  -o'tch,  -u'tcli,  soiuetimes  -utch,  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  -o'tkish,  q.  v. 

Viintcli,  species  of  root  or  bulb. 

ki'adsli  i/olk  of  er/ff. 

ki'-intcli,  ki-insh  yellow-jacket  wasp;  from  kintchna. 

kima'dsh,  kiniiitch  ant;  lit.  "sidewise-ffoer." 

IjKawawintch  finger,  toe. 

mbuitch  sinew,  ligament,  tendon. 

nslie'dsli  shcU,  pod,  outside  hark 

pawatch,  piiwash  tongue;  from  pawa  to  mi  (?) 

pul^uantch  eatable  chrysalid. 

sgi'itch  father  of  a  first  child. 

shuentch  hahy-board  Kl.;   baby  Mod. 

Verbs  in  -tcha,  -dsha  sometimes  lose  their  final  -a  by  rapid  or  negligent 
pronunciation,  like  some  other  suffixes. 

-tell,  see  -ptclii 

-tcllcl,  -dsha,  also  pronounced  -tsa,  -dsa;  two  verbal,  suffixes  identical 
in  their  functions,  and  differing  only  in  this,  that  -dsha  usually  follows  after 
syllables  long  by  themselves  or  pronounced  long  by  reason  of  the  accent 
being  laid  on  them,  while  -tcha  is  suffixed  to  short  sjdlables.  We  find  them 
forming  transitive  as  well  as  intransitive  verbs,  and  implying  motion  at  a 
distance,  or  away  from  the  real  or  supposed  speaker.  They  enter  into  the 
composition  of  many  other  suffixes.  According  to  their  signification  they 
may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups: 

(a)  With  the  meaning  of  "in  the  course  of  events,  as  a  part  of  other 
acts." 

{}))   With  the  meaning  of  "to  go  to,  to  be  on  the  way  to." 

(c)  With  the  meaning  of  "to  do,  perform  while  traveling,  moving,  or 

going." 

Examples: 

(a)  ktandsha  to  fall  asleep;  from  ktana  to  sleep. 

ka-uldsha  to  gnaw  through ;  cf  k(jka  to  bite. 

vulodsha  to  split,  chop. 
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(b)  haitchantcha  to  set  out  for  a  hunt;  from  liaitchna  to  pursue. 
iwidsha  to  go  and  haul;  from  I'wi,  hiwi  to  haul  home. 
ksiuliiktcha  to  go  to  dance;  from  kshiulexa  to  dance. 
shle'dsha  to  visit,  to  go  to  see ;  from  shle'a  to  see. 
shualko'ltcha  to  go  and  cool  oneself  off. 

(c)  (^Iktcha,  nelktcha  etc.  to  leave  behind  ivhen  departing. 
ktchikayultcha  to  crawl,  creep  out  of  woods  etc. 
ktchitiltcha  to  crawl  to  or  in  the  distance. 
k'lewidsha  to  quit,  leave;  from  k'lewi  to  stop,  cease. 
sA-atcha  to  dance  a  scalp- dance. 

shuwdlktcha  to  fly  after  something ;  from  shuwal;^a  to  fly. 

-tclia,  see  -ptchi,  -sha. 

-tchi,  see  -ptchi. 

-tcllka,  verbal  suffix  composed  of  -tcha  in  its  various  acceptations 
and  of  the  factitive  -ka,  -ga,  -/a.  The  forms  -tchka,  -tch^a  occur  after  con- 
sonants and  short  vowels  Tlie  suffix  forms  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 
from  verbal  bases.     For  -ds^a,  see  -s;fa. 

1.  Suffix  -tchka  referring  to  an  act  performed  above,  on  the  top  o/' some- 
thing, when  this  act  is  done  in  the  sequel  of  other  acts,  or  as  a  part  of  such : 

hashkatchka  to  stick  upon  oneself,  as  feathers. 
yAshtchka  to  step  on. 
yiishtchka  to  put  the  foot  on. 
ktchiutchdtchka  to  trample  on,  upon.  Mod. 

2.  Suffix  -tchka  marking  repetition  of  an  act  usually  performed  in  the 
distance: 

mpatchitchka  to  crackle,  said  of  burning  wood, 
shnumatchka  to  annoy,  tease;  from  mutchka. 
shuishtchaktchka  to  band,  turn  the  head  for  a  bite. 
utchkutchka  to  weave  a  pole  repeatedly  in  one  direction. 

-tclllia,  -dshna  are  suffixes  differing  merely  in  phonetics,  as  -tcha  does 
from  -dsha,  q.  v.,  and  not  in  their  meanings.  They  form  transitive  and  in- 
transitive verbs  from  verbs,  not  from  nouns,  and  represent  a  combination 
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of  the  verbal  suffixes    ti'ha  and  -na,  q.  v.;  the}-  are  also  pronounced,  by 
Iternation  of  sounds,  -tsna,  -dsna,  and  some  of  these  verbs  simultaneously 
exhibit  a  form  -Ina,  -ana: 

^asaktsiua  and  gashaktchna  to  march  behind,  to  pursue. 
maktsina  and  maktchna  to  encamp  while  traveling. 
tchaluitchana  and  tchaluitchna  to  go  to  somebody's  house,  lodge. 

The  function  of  the  suffix  -tchna  may  be  stated  as  either  referring: 
(a)  To  an  act  performed  at  a  distance  (which  is  expressed  by  -tch-, 

-dsh-),  or  while  going,  walking,  traveling,  moving;  the  suffix  also  implies  a 

motion  of  the  verbal  subject  away  from  (not  toward)  the  one  speaking,  or 

from  the  verbal  object;  or  referring: 

{h)  To  an  act  performed  or  a  state  undergone  in  continuity,  whether 

moving,  walking  or  not:  whenever  motion  is  implied,  it  is  motion  away  from 

the  one  speaking  or  from  the  object  of  the  verb. 

Examples  of  {a): 
agga-idshna  to  hang  up  while  going ;  from  aggaya  to  suspend. 
gulatchna  to  recede  into  on  being  reached;  cf.  guli  to  enter. 
kititchna  to  spill  while  going,  walking  on. 
kputchna  to  spurt  from  mouth;  cf  kj)udsha  to  expel. 
shnigo'tchna  to  send  by  mail,  as  letters, 
shnindudshna  to  lose,  as  from  one's  pocket, 
spidshi'idshna  to  uncoil  a  string  fastened  at  one  end;  cf.  spidsha  to  drag 

behind  oneself. 
stilantchna  to  let  go,  run,  drop  along  something, 
shuptchna  to  trarel,  said  of  a  loaded  wagon  etc. 
vutudshna  to  throw  awag  from  oneself. 

Examples  of  (6)  .• 
h(')ntchna  to  fly  in  a  continuous  straight  line. 
ktul(Klshna  to  push  awag  continually  or  repeatedly, 
niudshna  to  drive  (cattle)  into  a  prairie  etc. 
ntultchna  to  run  continuously,  said  of  water. 
6-idshna  to  advance  in  front  file  or  line. 
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shiktu'dshna  to  push  oneself. 

stintchna  to  go  with  an  object  from  place  to  place. 

wfudshna  to  inflict  blows  in  continuous  succession. 

-tcllta,  see  -ta. 

-U,  -0,  verbal  and  nominal  suffix  occurring  mainly  in  dissyllabic  and 
otlier  short  words,  the  pronominal  radix  -u  (hu)  in  this  suffix  pointing  either 
to  distance  or  to  elevation  above  the  soil. 

1.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  -u.  Some  verbs  have  a  form  in  -a  and 
another  in  -m;  the  former  expressing  an  act  performed  close  by  or  upon  the 
ground,  the  latter  an  act  in  the  distance  or  above: 

tamenu  to  march,  travel;  suffix  -tamna,  which  forms  continuative  verbs. 

tchilamna  to  be  crowded  together. 

tchilamnu  to  be  croivded  high  up,  or  far  away. 

2.  Verbal  derivational  suffix  -u,  apocopated  from  -ua,  -wa,  q.  v. 

kpc'to  to  taste,  to  sip. 

ka'ko,  keku  to  try.  to  endeavor. 

memu  for  memua,  d.  of  mewa  to  camp  away  from  hone. 

nltu  to  guess,  conjecture. 

sheto  and  sha'tua  to  enumerate,  count. 

sliio  to  bet;  heshkii  to  make  mutual  bets. 

shipnu  to  blow  something  uj);  from  pniwa  to  blow. 

shpotu  to  fortify  oneself,  for  shpii-utua  "to  plunge  into  the  water." 

tchitu  (1)  to  be  sterile;  (2)  childless  woman. 

3.  Substantives  in  -u,  -o.  These  are  generally  names  of  objects  of 
natin-e  possessed  of  a  tall,  long  form,  as  trees,  plants,  weeds,  many  of  the 
siiiuller  animals,  also  some  inanimate  things  and  parts  of  the  human  and 
animal  body. 

(rt)  Plants,  weeds  etc.: 

aiiku  tree,  stick,  piece  of  wood.  ktstiJimu,  species  of  aquatic  grass. 

kill'  species  of  root.  tchiikr^lu  grcascwood. 

\i.iii\\i  pine-nut.  wako  tvhite-pine  tree. 
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(b)  Animals,  inanimate  objects: 

yuho  buffalo.  mhii',  Kl.  tmu'  grouse. 

kai'liu  slcin-rohe,  fur-dress.  ndshilu  and  nknUi  female  animal. 

kalo  ski/.  poko  bucket,  vase,  cup. 

ki'iktu  dragon-fly.  stii'yu  wood-rat. 

ktchidshu  bat.  tchpinu  burial-ground. 

mdmaktsu,  species  of  duck. 

(c)  Among  the  parts  of  the  animal  and  human  body  we  mention: 
kayedshu,  kii'dslio  chin.  pato,  mpato  cheek. 

kapkApo  wristbone.  p'lii  ya^,  grease. 

kin  anus.       '  t\6xo  brain,  Mod. 

k6to  loin.  t;{6po  thumb. 

ng^nu  lower  helly.  viishu  chest. 

-lia,  -iva,  compound  verbal  suffix  of  frequent  occurrence.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  the  first  component,  which  is  the  particle  hu,  u,  the  verbs  in 
-ua  relate  to  acts  done  at  a  distance  or  at  an  elevation  above  the  ground. 
Many  nouns  in  -u,  -o  express  portions  of  the  animal  and  human  bod}',  and 
in  the  same  manner  some  verbs  in  -ua  refer  to  acts  or  conditions  of  the 
whole  body  or  parts  of  it,  especially  to  motions  performed  in  the  water. 
The  verbs  formed  by  means  of  suffix  -ui,  -wi  present  many  analogies. 

1.  Suffix  -ua,  indicative  of  distance: 
161ua  to  sleep  outdoors. 

mewa  to  camp  away  from  home,  to  live  in  the  prairie. 

niwa  to  drive  upon  level  ground. 

niiyua  to  shine  from  a  distance. 

shnatkolua  to  build  afire  away  from  the  camp. 

tpewa  to  give  orders  to. 

2.  Suffix  -ua,  indicative  of  elevation  above  the  ground: 

hinua  to  fall  upon  something,  as  trees,  logs, 
mbavva  to  burst,  crplode. 
niliwa  to  blaze  up,  to  burst  into  a  light. 
25 
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3.  Suffix  -ua,  referring  to  acts  performed  htf  means  of  or  upon  the  human 
body  or  parts  of  it;  indudes  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs: 

antchi'hia  io  press  forward,  to  crowd  on. 
hlekua  to  drink  out  of  the  hand;  to  lap. 
kitewa  to  squeeze  down,  as  with  the  finger. 
Idukua  to  hug,  caress;  cf  shuldakua. 
mi'ikia  to  prepare  oneself  make  ready. 
ndewa  to  laugh  demoniacally. 
nta-u'htua  to  pulsate,  said  of  heart, 
punua  to  drink. 

shapkua  to  jnit  red  paint  on  one^s  face. 
skayadshua  to  yatvn. 
shuatawa  t'o  stretch  oneself. 
shumalua  G)  wear  a  necklace  of  bird-bills. 
takua  to  apply  a  gag. 

4.  Suffix  -ua,  referring  to  motions  performed  in  the  water  by  animate 
beings;  here  the  particle  -u-  means  up  to,  pointing  to  the  water  reaching  up 
to  a  certain  level  on  the  body. 

huwa,  h6-a  to  leap  into  water. 

ydtchua  to  step  into  water,  dip  the  feet;  from  tchewa,  q.  v. 

ki'lhua  to  reach  up  to  on  the  body. 

ktulua  to  rush  under  water. 

kelua  to  bathe  in  hot  tvater. 

nfvva  to  drive  into  the  water. 

pankua  to  wade  through;  cf  hashpankua. 

shninduwa  to  dip,  douse,  let  fall  into  the  water. 

tchel(^wa  to  produce  ripples,  ivaves. 

udumkua  to  cross  by  swimming. 

-lial,  -udla,  see  wala. 

-ualztl,  verbal  suffix  indicative  of  a  continuous  upward  motion, 
the  "upward"  being  expressed  by  the  particle  -u-;  in  some  verbs,  as  in 
shlatchu;'il;;a,  distance  may  be  exj)ressed  by  it.     This  sulHx  is  a  compound 
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of  -wala,  and  the  verbs  in  -ual^a  are  originally  transitives  and  factitives  of 
those  in  -wala,  q.  v. 

kinualxa  to  rjo  uphill  in  a  file  or  otherwise. 

mulkualxa  to  send  up  smoke. 

nikualka  fa  extend  one  arm,  hand. 

shlatchualxa  to  splash  up,  or  out. 

taliial^a  and  telikual;;ja  to  turn  the  face  upward;  cf.  tdlishyace. 

-uash,  see  -wash. 

-Ug",  -uk,  see  -viga. 

-ll'g'a,  -uka,  -6ga,  -oka,  a  suffix  forming  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs,  generally  accented  upon  the  penultima,  and  either  derivational  or 
inflectional  When  derivational,  this  suffix  implies  the  idea  of  within,  inside; 
or  that  of  upon,  on  the  surface  of ;  or  that  of  away  from ;  when  inflectional, 
it  points  to  the  cause  or  reason  of  an  act  or  condition,  and  therefore  implies 
causality.  There  are,  however,  many  verbs  in  -uga  which  properly  Ijelong 
under  -ka,  -ga,  the  syllable  -u  belonging  not  to  the  suffix  but  to  the  basis  of 
the  word:  shua-uka  to  squeal,  sha'hmoka  to  call  out,  assemble,  and  others. 
On  the  difi^erence  between  -uga  and  -uga,  cf.  suffix  -aga. 

1.  Suffix  -uf/a,  corresponding  to  our  inside,  within,  indoors. 

ikuga  to  place  inside  of,  to  load,  as  a  gun  etc. 

kshikoga  to  put  or  place  into. 

shluyuga  to  whistle;  lit.  "to  blow  inside." 

skulpj^ka  to  lie  down,  sleep  indoors. 

ig\y\\ga  to  stand  indoors. 

tchi;^<')ga  to  live  or  stay  within,  indoors. 

ul^xuga  to  gather  or  place  into  a  long  vase. 

2.  iSuffix  -uga,  pointing  to  an  act  performed  upon  or  on  the  surface  of  an 
object;  or  to  the  removal  of  an  object  from,  the  surface  of     Cf  the  suffix  -I'ga. 

nutchuka  to  burn,  singe  o^ somebody's  hair. 
put(jga  to  tear  out,  pull  out ;  cf  shuptoga. 
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shipat;^uga  to  shield,  cover  oneself. 
sliiuluka  to  fan  somebody, 
shnuyoka  to  cause  to  hum  off,  to  singe  off. 
slmuloka  to  snap  at;  to  scold  somebody, 
sliiidshoka  to  wash  one's  body  or  part  of  it. 
shuyuka  to  clip  one's  hair ;  cf.  ktuyiiga. 
shupeloka  to  lay  on,  heap  upon. 
teh'iga,  teh'ika  to  assail,  pounce  upon. 
tuliiga  to  smear  on,  to  line  upon. 

3.  Suffix  -uya,  forming  the  verbal  causative  in  the  inflection  of  all  verbs; 
cf  below.  It  is  often  pronounced  -uk,  -ok,  -ug,  -og,  and  then  the  accent 
recedes  toward  the  initial  syllable: 

kiik  tpjut^uk  hit' ma  the  raven  cries  for  the  purpose  of  presaging. 
kc'lpkug  ambu  wakwaka  water  vaporizes  hy  heat. 

-ui,  -wi,  suffix  forming  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  from  verbal 
bases,  and  implying  motion  toward  an  object.  Its  component  -u-  points  to 
distance  in  space,  to  altitude  etc.;  while  -i,  which  represents  the  pronominal 
radix  i,  hi,  refers  to  the  soil  or  ground,  to  the  house,  home,  or  lodge,  the 
floor  of  which  is  the  ground  itself,  or  to  the  person  speaking.  It  is  analo- 
gous in  many  points  to  -ua,  q.  v. 

1.  Suffix  -ui,  implying  motion  toward  the  ground,  or  over,  along  the 
ground,  or  toward  the  home  or  lodge. 

gaktchui  to  go  into  the  rocks  or  woods. 

hinui  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

hiwi  to  haul  or  fetch  home. 

skiiyui  to  send  out,  dispatch ;  from  kiii  far  off. 

shk'wi  the  wind  blows. 

tewi  to  shoot  at  with  arrow,  gun  etc. 

tilalhalui  to  roll  something  long. 

ulayui  to  bend  dowmvard,  as  trees  in  the  wind. 

wawfwi  to  lean  over  head  forward. 
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2.  Suffix  -ui,  implying  motion  toward  a  person,  generally  toward  the 
one  speaking. 

galdshui  to  approach  somebody  or  one's  lodge, 
pt'kalui  to  he  an  accomplice. 
sluihamui  to  call  somebody  to  come. 
shdshatui  to  sell ;  from  sheslia  to  value,  prize. 
shtelu'kui  to  drar/  after  oneself. 
sluuinui  to  be  in  love  with,  to  covet. 
tashui  to  touch;  to  attack  with  weapois. 
tawi  to  bewitch  by  magic  spell. 

3.  Suffix  -ui,  in  the  adverbs  atui  now,  getui  over  yonder,  is  simply  a 
combination  of  the  two  well-known  particles  u  and  /  with  the  particles  at, 
get,  ge't,  q.  v.     Cf.  also  tchui,  tchuyunk. 

-U'izt  see  -oi'^i. 

-ui'lia,  see  -wina. 

-llisll,  compound  suffix  simultaneously  verbal  and  nominal,  and 
always  pointing  to  something  performed  or  achieved  in  the  past.  The  tir.st 
comdonent  -u-  is  the  particle  u,  hu,  which  refers  here  to  distance  also,  but  to 
di.stance  in  time;  the  second  component  -ish  forms  nomina  acti,  sometimes 
nomina  iiisfrumenti  (cf  -ish  No.  2).  Though  often  pronounced  -wish,  -uish 
is  distinctly  dissyllabic  in  its  origin. 

1.  Verbal  inflectional  suffix  -wish  forms  the  verbal  preterit,  which  is  not 
inflected  for  case  :  he'mkankuish  the  act  of  having  spoken;  from  hdmkanka  to 
speak.     Cf  Verbal  Inflection. 

2.  Nominal  derivational  suffix  -uish,  sometimes  contracted  to  -otch,  forms 
nomina  acti,  some  of  which  possess  pai-allel  forms  in  -ish,  as  palkuish  and 
liulkish,  q.  v.  The  nouns  in  -uish  all  designate  inanimate  things,  inflect  for 
case,  and  the  -u-  of  some  of  their  number  can  be  rendered  by  x>^'criom, 
former,  early.  This  does  not  always  imply  that  the  object  mentioned  does 
not  exist  any  longer. 

gutckuish  aperture,  passaye-tvay. 
hemkankuish  speech  delivered  in  the  past. 
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mbakuish  broken  piece ;  fi'om  mbaka  to  smash. 
muliuuish  stub,  stubble;  from  mulina  to  niotv. 
sha'hnial;^iiish,  contr.  sha'hmalxotch  beginning  of  autumn. 
sliaktakluish  scar ;  from  shaktakla  to  wound  by  cutting. 
i(ihii\6\m&h.  2)eeling ;  from  tchel61a  fo  peeZ. 
wet^kuish  earth  caved  in ;  cf  wetula. 

3.  There  is  a  limited  number  of  nouns  in  -uish  in  which  the  -u-  has  no 
temporal  function,  but  signifies  above,  on  upper  part  of  the  animal  or  human 
body.     Some  are  derived  from  verbs  in  -ua  or  -ui: 

laktchuish,  contr.  laktchush  adhering-place ;  from  hiktchni. 

shakpciklaluish  and  shdlaluish  plait  of  males  on  temple  bone,  Mod. 

shukatuish  nape-plait. 

wakaluish,  apher.  kaluish  leg  beloiv  knee;  shin-bone. 

wjimelhuish,  ksheluish,  elhuish  and  shujimshtchakluish  mane  of  horse. 

To  these  we  may  add  shlelaluish  cream  of  milk. 

-Uya,  -hni/a,  verbal  suffix  of  a  minuitive  function,  and  not  always 
accented.  It  is  the  particle  huya  near,  close  to,  agglutinated  to  verbs,  and 
etymologically  connected  with  wika,  wigiUa  lotv,  near  the  ground,  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  particle  being  shown  in  tuya  to  stand  below  the  level  of. 
Huya  may  stand  also  as  a  separate  word  in  the  sentence;  as  a  suffix,  it  refers 
to  space,  time,  and  to  degrees  of  intensity.  In  shahamuya,  -liya  stands  for 
-wi,  -ui,  and  nanuya  is  derived  from  nanui,  q.  v. 

1.  S'uffix  -uya,  indicative  of  limited  space:  near,  near  by,  close,  closely. 
geluipkuya  to  approach  close  to. 

kshe'luya  to  lie  close  to  the  camp-fire. 
teluak'huya  to  pursue  closely. 

2.  Suffix  -uya,  referring  to  a  limited  lapse  of  time:  for  a  tvhile,  for  a 
time,  not  very  long. 

keko-uya  to  attempt  for  a  short  while. 
shenotank'lu'iya  to  sklrDiish  for  a  while. 
shkuyushkuya  to  part  one  from  the  other  temporarily. 
tchutanhuya  to  treat  for  some  time. 
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3.  Suffix  -uya,  indicative  of  a  smaller  degree  of  intensity  or  stress: 
somewhof,  partialhi,  )iot  seriously.  In  a  few  verbs  it  may  be  replaced  by 
-kshka  (q.  v.). 

dlkuya,  elk'lmya  Mod.,  to  attempt  to  give  a  name;  for  Kl.  elxaksl<ka. 

'mutchuya  to  try  to  imitate  one^s iMrents  (kmiitchish,  "elders"). 

nge'she-uya  to  wound  but  not  to  kill. 

sliiuknj'a  to  have  a  small  fight,  scuffle. 

sblinya  to  inflict  a  shot  ivound  not  fatal;  from  shlin. 

shluihuva  to  trot  on  horseback 

-ll'la,  see  -ula. 

-U'li,  see  -61i. 

-upka,  see  -pka. 

-upka,  see  -opka. 

-USll  (vowel  long);  see  -osh. 

-U'ta,  -ota,  verbal  suffix  of  a  durative  meaning,  and  almost  always 
emphasized  on  the  penult.  It  is  either  inflectional  or  derivational,  and 
composes  the  suffix  -6tkish  and  others;  it  forms  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  from  verbal,  not  from  nominal,  bases.  The  form  -uta  is  more  frequent 
than  -6ta. 

1.  Inflectional  suffix  -lita  corresponds  to  our  during,  pending,  while, 
whilst,  sometimes  to  after,  and  forms  the  verbal  durative,  which  undergoes 
no  inflection. 

gukenvita  while  climbing;  sta-6ta  while  fasting,  starving. 

2.  Durative  verbs  in  -uta.  They  indicate  that  an  act  or  condition  lasts 
during  a  ceitain  time,  or  that  it  lasts  while  something  else  is  performed  or 
occurring. 

il^^ta  to  bury  along  tvith. 

shnigota  to  send  by  mail. 

shkiuta  to  oive  a  debt. 

tchuta  to  treat  for  sickness ;  contr.  from  tchi-iita. 

win6ta  to  accompany  in  singing. 
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3.  Usifative  verbs  in  -uta,  descriptive  of  personal  habits,  of  customs, 
occupations,  as — 

ledshniita  to  be  in  the  habit  of  knitting. 
pashuta  to  be  a  cook;  to  cook  for  a  time. 
shiyuta,  sheniuta,  hesheli6ta  to  follow  the  bartering  trade. 

4.  Instrmnental  verbs  in  -uta.  They  refer  to  the  use  of  a  certain  article, 
tool,  instrument  for  accomplishing  an  act.  The  suffix  -otkish  is  a  compound 
of  the  ending  -lita  when  used  as  an  instrumental  suffix. 

yuwetuta  to  kick  with  both  feet. 

kavvuta  to  catch,  get  hold  of  what  is  thrown. 

spukliuta  to  use  during  or  for  the  sweating  process. 

stina-6ta  to  build  lodges  with. 

shulota  to  dress  oneself  with. 

vukiita  to  scrape  by  means  of. 

-U'tkisll,  see  -otkish. 

-U'tcll,  see  -otkish. 

-utclllia,  -ddshna,  a  combination  of  the  verbal  suffix  -tchna,  q.  v., 
with  the  particle  and  suffix  -u,  -o  (in  -ua,  -wa  etc.),  which  points  to  a  motion 
away  from,  performed  either  in  the  distance  or  at  an  elevation  above  the 
ground.     The  verbs  in  -utchna  have  all  been  entered  under  -tchna. 

-wa,  see  -ua. 

-T^^al,  see  -wala. 

-wa'la,  -udla,  a  compound  verbal  suffix  which,  after  vowels,  often 
contracts  into  -o'la  or  -u'la  (with  long  o,  ti),  and  is  usually  accented  on  the 
penultima  When  the  accent  recedes,  it  often  abbreviates  into  -wal,  -iml. 
This  suffix  points  to  a  position  or  motion  at  the  head  or  end  of,  above,  or  upon 
an  object,  and  is  composed  of  the  pronominal  particle  u,  hu  up  there  and  the 
suffix  -ala.  It  composes  other  suffixes,  as  -ual%a,  -walii'ga  etc.,  and  appears 
as  a  radical  syllable  in  walish  rock  or  cliff  standing  upright.  It  forms  transi- 
tive as  well  as  intransitive  verbs. 

hashatuala,  hashtual  to  place  upright  upon  somebody's  head. 

hashlwala  to  place  a  blanket  or  sheet  over  one^s  head. 
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hiinula  to  fly  on  the  top  of. 

huwala  (in  huwaliega)  to  run,  rush  uphill. 

kshawala  to  tie  to  the  top  of  a  pole  standing  upright. 

ktawal  to  fall  and  to  strike  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

ktiwala,  kti'wal  (and  kti\val;^a)  to  lift,  ])Ost  upon,  above. 

niakuala  to  encamp  upon  or  in  the  mountains. 

shainpatuala  to  nail  or  fasten  one  object  to  another  to  make  it  longer. 

shupatchutila  to  jmt  one  foot  before  the  other. 

stt'-ula  to  put  one  cover  or  sheet  over  another. 

tga-ula,  tka-ola  to  stand  upon  the  top  of. 

-walie'ga,  see  -wala  and  -iga,. 

-wa'lza,  see  -ualza. 

-wash,    uash,  nominal  suffix  of  various  functions. 

1.  Tribal  names  in  -wash,  calling  the  Indian  tribes  after  their  residence, 
country,  or  point  of  compass.  Here  -wash  is  derived  from  the  verb  wk  to 
live,  to  exist,  stay,  remain,  a  plural  verb  always  accompanied  by  the  locality 
or  medium  where  the  subjects  are  staying:  kiii' m  amputat  vikfish  live  in  the 
u-atei:  The  nouns  in  -wash  are  adjectives  and  synonyms  of  those  in  -kni, 
which  are  adjectives  also;  in  some  of  these  names  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect 
prefers  -kni. 

fj-ukshiwash  Indian  living  on  Klamath  Marsh. 
Kumbatuash  Kumbatuash  Indian  on  Modoc  Lake;  Kl.  Kumbatkni. 
]\I(')atuash  Pit  River  Indian;  lit.  "southern  dweller." 
Walamswash  Roffue  River  Valley  Indian ;  cf.  walish. 

2.  To  these  may  be  added  the  following  (7eHcric  nouns,  in  some  of  which 
the  -wash  is  derived  from  wa  to  stay: 

katogiwash  (1)  hill-spur;  (2)  Sacramento  Valley  Indian. 
kiliwash  red-headed  woodpecker. 
p'laiwash  gray  eagle;  lit.  "living  on  high." 
pshe-utfwash  human  beings  (archaic  term), 
teiniwash  young  woman ;  from  teini  young. 
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3.  Nouns,  adjectives  as  well  as  substantives,  derived  not  from  wash 
dweller,  but  from  verbs  in  -wa,  -ua.  Some  of  these  are  being  used  as  names 
for  persons. 

gukiwash  one  who  goes  up  hill. 

hushtewash  portrait;  in  Kl.  hushtdtish. 

skakawash  hoiiy,  raiv-boned. 

shlelaluash  upper  eyelid;  lit.  "the  coverer." 

vuipeliwash,  species  of  ^bres/  bird;  lit.  "the  flutterer." 

4.  To  these  add  the  contracted  form  of  wash  (-ush,  -osh),  of  which  I 
gave  numerous  instances  under  -osh,  q.  v. 

-TVe'la,  see  -kucla. 

-we'ta,  -Meta,  verbal  suffix  occurring  in  intransitive  verbs,  and  point- 
ing to  motions  observed  upon  straight,  long,  or  elongated  articles,  as  the 
arms,  a  swing  etc.;  the  long  shape  of  these  is  indicated  by  -ta. 

kueta  (for  kuw^ta)  to  make  sir/ns,  to  beckon. 

kiwewe'ta  to  ride  upon  a  swit/q,  Mod. 

ndshakweta  to  drop  down,  be  suspended,  as  wax,  curtains. 

s^inueta  to  ride  on  a  siving. 

shulakueta,  shulakuaweta  to  ride  upon  a  swing. 

-W^,  see  -ui. 

-wltt.,  suffix  of  uncertain  origin,  occurring  in  a  few  verbs  only  and 
probably  connected  with  -ui,  -wi,  q.  v.  It  points  to  the  idea  of  uniting, 
gathering. 

galdshdwia  to  come  close  to,  approach. 

skfwia  to  let  the  hair  hang  down. 

skutawia  to  tie,  fasten  together;  from  s^iita. 

AVi'Xcl)  ->vi'/,«:  suffix  of  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs,  composed  of 
the  locative  u-,  the  locative  -i-,  and  the  verbal  factitive  suffix  -ga,  -ka.  The 
import  of  this  suffix  is  that  of  l)eing  icifhin,  inside  of  a  receptacle  or  vase. 
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■which,  as  the  particle  -u-  indicates,  hutaiidiiig  or  erect.     Cf.  -iyj,  -oi'xi.     This 
suffix  appears  also  in  the  substantive  stiwi^otkish  baby-hoard,  Kl. 

iwix^  and  iwiyj  to  fill  up,  as  sacks;  ct".  iwa. 

ni'hawixa,  nuiwixa  to  put  a  little  of  something  into  a  vase. 

tki\vi/a,  huhu'^a  to  stand  within,  as  in  a  pit. 

tchiwixa  to  Jill  a  vase  about  half  up 

tchle\vi;(a  to  place  something  flexible  or  soft  into  a  vase. 

-wi'lia,  -uina,  a  verbal  suffix,  composed  of  -wi,  -ui  and  the  suffix  of 
motion  -na.  It  points  to  a  motion  at  short  distance  toward  or  along  the 
ground,  and  occurs  in  transitive  as  well  as  in  intransitive  verbs.  Iwi'na  to 
place  inside  and  its  derivatives  (kshawi'na  etc.)  have  to  be  classed  with  verbs 
in  -fna. 

gawina  to  join,  rejoin ;  to  meet  again. 

kinuina  to  go  single  file,  or  in  zigzag  line. 

shiwina  to  move  or  stir  about. 

shuawina  to  look  over,  to  examine. 

tchawina  to  live  among,  to  mix  u-ifh;  from  tchi'a. 

u'lilutui'na  to  trail  on  the  ground  ivhile  ivalking. 

-wish,  see  -uish. 

RECAPITULATION    OF    THE    SUFFIXES. 

The  large  number  of  simple  and  compound  suffixes  of  the  Klamath 
language  requires  a  broad  and  comprehensive  classification  of  them.  It 
will  be  best  to  subdivide  them  into  inflectional  and  derivational  suffixes  and 
to  make  two  classes  of  each — verbal  suffixes  and  nominal  suffixes. 

A. — Inflection  al  s  uffixes. 
Verbal  suffixes. 

Mode  in  verbs:  -a,  -t  (-at). 

Tense  in  verbs:  -olank,  -uapka. 

Suffixes  forming  verbals:  -emi,  -i,  -ola,  -sh,  -slit,  -ti,  -tka,  -tki,  -uga 

(-uk,  -ok). 
Suffixes  forming  participles:  -n  (-an),  -nk  (-ank) ;  and  -tko  (-iku,  -tk). 
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Xominal  suffixes. 

Case-suffixes:  -am  (-lam),  -ant,  -asli,  -emi,  -^eni,  -na,  -sh,  -tat,  -ti,  -tka. 
Case-postpositions:  -i,  -kshi  (-gishi),  -ksaksi,  -tala,  -tana. 
Tense  in  noun:  -u-. 

B. — Derivational  suffixes. 
Verbal  suffixes. 

Grammatic  classification. — Considered  from  a  purely  grammatic  point 
of  view,  a  part  of  the  suffixes  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

Suffixes  which  are  verbal  and  nominal  simultaneously:  -a,  -5ga,  -i,  -tana. 

Suffixes  made  from  verbs;  they  become  agglutinated  to  the  other  com- 
ponent part  of  the  compound  verb,  and  some  change  their  last 
sound:  -kakiamna,  -kakua,  -ki  (-gi),  -kidsha,  -tamna. 

Suffixes  stating  the  number  of  the  object:  -ta,  -yua. 

Suffixes  forming  denominative  verbs:  -ala,  -Ala,  -alsha,  -shla. 

Suffixes  used  for  verbifying  various  nominal  forms  of  the  verb :  -alsha, 
-anka,  -ansha,  -insha,  -kanka. 

Suffixes  forming  factitive  verbs:  -aga,  -aga,  -ala,  -dla,  -ega,  -fga,  -ka, 
-tka  No.  6. 

Functional  classification. — For  this  mode  of  classifying  the  verbal 
suffixes  of  derivation,  their  material  functions  have  to  be  considered  mainly 
UTuler  the  categories  of  mode  of  action,  motion,  or  rest.  These  categories 
are  visible,  and  therefore  of  more  importance  to  the  Indian  than  tense  and 
mode.  They  also  form  a  contrast  to  the  form  categories  expressed  by  the 
prefixes  of  the  language.  We  present  the  following  list  of  them,  while 
recalling  the  fact  that  many  suffixes  are  used  in  more  than  one  function, 
and  therefore  may  occur  in  more  than  one  place  below : 

1.  Suffixes  describing  motion. 

a.  Motion  in  a  direct  line,  or  motion  to  a  short  distance:   -n,  -na,  -tchn, 

-tchna,  -wina. 

b.  Motion  toward  the  ground,  soil:  -hi  (-i),  -fpa,  -ui. 

c.  Motion  toward  some  other  object,  or  toward  the  subject  of  the  verb : 

-hi  (-i),  -fa,  -fpa,  -f))ka,  -pa,    ta,  -tj)a,  -ui,  -uya,  -wfa. 
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d.  Motion  away  from,  or  separation:    -ansba,  -ina,  -ipa,  -ita,  -na,  -ula, 

-shka,  -tcha,  -tchna,  -utchna. 

e.  Motion  upward,  or  above  something:  -iyj,  -lalona,  -ualza,  -wMa. 

f.  Motion  in  a  level  plane:  -ina,  -lalina,  -l^a,  -ma,  -na,  -tchna,  -ui,  -wina. 

g.  Circular  motion:  -ena  (indoor),  -kidsha,  -ki'ma,  -titaiia  (outdoor). 
h.  Motion  of  going-  around  some  object:   -amna,  -kakianinn,  -meni. 

i.  Serpentine  or  winding  motion :  -kidsha,  -ma,  -meni. 

j.  Swaying,  vibratory  motion :  -kakua,  -weta. 

k.  Motion  downward:  -ina,  -kuela,  -lalina,  -l^a,  -6li,  -tki  (cf  also  h). 

I.  Motion  in  the  water:  -ua. 

2.  Suffixes  descriptive  of  staying  or  resting. 

a.  Staying  indoors,  within  a  lodge,  or  other  limited  space:  -aya,  -t'la,  -c'na, 

-uga,  -wi/a. 
h.  Staying  outdoors,  outside  of  certain  limits:  -ita. 

c.  Staying  upon,  on  the  top  or  surface  of:  -amna,  -ha,  -i,  -iy\,  -ywn,  -lal6na, 

-liga,  -m'na,  -s%a,  -wala. 

d.  Staying  around,  about  something:  -anma,  -liga,  -m'na,  -ua. 

e.  Staying  below,  underneath:  -tila,  -tka. 
/  Staying  between  :  -spja. 

g.  Staying  away  from,  at  a  distance :  -ita. 

h.  Staying  in  the  woods,  cliffs,  marshes :  -aya,  -ui. 

i.  Staving  in  the  water:   -ua. 

j.  Staving  around,  near  the  water :  -liga. 

3.  Suffixes  descrih'nig  the  mutual  position  of  two  objects  to  each  other  in 
space,  when  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

a.  Close  contact:  -lalona,  -pata,  -s/a,  -tana. 
h.  Xearne.ss,  proximity:  -amna,  -lala,  -lign,  -m'na,  -p'na,  -s^a. 
c.  Distance,  so  as  to  be  visible  or  not  visiljle:  -ampka,  -apka,  -ipka,  -opka, 
-tcha,  -tchka,  -tchna,  -u,  -ua,  -wala. 

4.  Suffixes  describing  acts  performed  by  animate  beings  or  by  parts  of 
their  bodies. 

a.  Frequentative  suffixes:  -anka,  -peli,  -tchna. 
h.  Iterative  suffixes:  -kanka,  -peli,  -tamna,  -tchka. 
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c.  Usitative  suffixes:  -ala,  -alsha,  -opka,  -peli,  -pka,  -lita. 

d.  Act   performed    while    moving,    going:   -kakiamna,    -kanka,    -kidsha, 

-tamna. 

e.  Act  pei"formed  on  the  outside  of:  -tita. 

/'  Act  performed  on  the  inside  of:  -e'na  (-iena),  -uga. 
g.  Act  performed  on  the  top,  surface  of:  -ha,  -iyl,  -yxCo:,  -s^a,  -tchka,  -I'lga. 
h.  Act  performed  below,  underneath  :  -tila, 
i.  Act  performed  with  a  tool,  instrument :  -uta. 
j.  Act  performed  with  or  on  one's  body:  -da,  -ua 
k.  Act  performed  with  the  mouth:  -takna,  -taknula,  -taktana,  -takua. 
/.  Act  performed  with  the  back:  -lamna. 
m.  Act  performed  near  or  in  the  fire:  -lala. 
n.  Act  of  removal  from :  -ita,  -61a,  -shka,  -uga. 
0.  Act  indicated  by  gesture  :  -I'a. 

p.  Act  performed  in  somebody's  interest:  -da,  -gien,  -ia. 
q.  Act  of  calling  by  name :  -alpka. 
r.  Suffix  of  desiderative  verbs :   -opka. 
s.  Acts  considered  in  regard  to  degree  of  accomplishment : 

aa.  Inchoative  suffixes:  -aga,  -ala,  -ega,  -tampka. 

hh.  Continuative  suffixes:  -kanka,  -tAmna,  -tchna,  -Vijs.. 

cc.  Act  accomplished  only  in  part:  -kshka,  -uya. 

(Id   Completive  suffix:  -61a. 

ee.  Durative  suffixes:  -anka,  -iita. 

Nominal  suffixes  will  be  discussed  in  separate  sections  on  derivation, 
under  "Substantive",  "Adjective",  and  "Numeral",  q.  v. 

III.— INFLECTION. 

The  process  of  thinking  is  the  application  of  the  rational  pi-inciples  of 
logic  in  considering  concrete  or  abstract  matters.  Logic  is  a  principle  pre- 
siding also  over  the  formation  of  language,  but  it  is  not  the  only  j)rinciple. 
If  language  embodied  nothing  else  but  logic  expressed  by  sound,  then  all 
languages  would  be  embodiments  of  the  same  logical  or  metaj)hysical  prin- 
ciples; or,  in  other  words,  all  languages  and  dialects  would  agree  in  tlieir 
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niurphology,  or,  at  least,  in  their  syntax,  (^lianges  in  lano-uage  througli  liis- 
toric  development  W(nil(l  then  be  excluded;  there  would  be  no  distinction 
between  languages  poor  and  rich  in  affixes,  or  between  the  various  kinds 
of  verbs  which  now  differ  so  much  morphologically. 

In  language  as  a  product  of  nature,  we  can  distinguish  the  effects  of 
phvsical  (phonetic)  laws  and  of  psychological  principles;  what  is  created 
or  formed  by  these  is  finally  subjected  to  rational  logic,  or  the  principles 
of  reasoning,  by  which  grammatic  categories  are  established.  The  degree 
in  which  human  intellect  succeeds  in  molding  the  sound-groujjs,  words, 
or  conventional  signs  of  language  to  suit  requirements,  differs  with  every 
people  inhabiting  the  globe,  and  also  with  every  successive  period  of  the 
development  of  its  language.  Thus  we  have,  outside  of  the  logical  or  rea- 
soning principle,  other  principles  in  language,  all  of  which  we  may  compre- 
hend under  the  name  conventional. 

The  logical  principles  at  work  in  forming  languages  are  clearly  put  in 
evidence  in  the  rarioM.s  der/recs  in  which  we  see  the  various  parts  of  speech 
differentiated  among  themselves.  The  more  precisely  the  subject  is  made 
distinct  from  the  predicate  or  from  the  attribute  morphologicall)',  the  better 
we  can  at  once  recognize  each  of  them,  and  also  the  object,  by  the  gram- 
matic form  or  position  in  the  sentence.  The  most  highly  organized  of  all, 
the  Arj^an  family  of  languages,  clearly  distinguishes  not  only  the  verl) 
from  the  noun  and  the  substantive  from  the  adjective,  but  also  the  different 
uses  of  the  noun  by  suffixes  indicating  number  and  case.  In  the  inflection 
of  its  words,  affixes  of  a  relational  import  are  prevailingly  employed,  while 
the  agglutinative  languages  use  both,  relational  and  material,  almost  indis- 
criminately, and  by  many  of  them  the  inflections  are  overloaded  with  addi- 
tions of  a  concrete,  material  nature,  which  by  other  languages  are  relegated 
to  separate  ])arts  of  speech.  Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  mode  oi 
deriving  words  from  other  words;  in  some  languages  this  mode  is  a  simple 
and  sol)er  one,  in  others  it  is  cumulative,  holophrastic,  and  so  ])olysynthetic 
as  to  obscure  the  sense. 

In  the  following  pages  I  intend  to  show  the  method  wliich  the  Klamath 
language  of  Oregon  has  followed  in  its  morphologic  aspects  As  to  gram- 
matic terminology,  many  new  terms  had  to  be  invented  to  do  justice  to  the 
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peculiar  laws  governing  this  language  and  its  idiomatic  features.  Connois- 
seurs will  readily  acknowledge  that  for  certain  forms  in  Ameiican  languages, 
especially  the  verbals,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  invent  new  terms  satis- 
factory in  every  respect.  The  best  method  would  be  to  establish  terms 
taken  from  the  language  itself 

The  noun-verb,  which  ]  call  verb  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  has  the  most 
varied  inflection  of  all  the  parts  of  Klamatli  speech,  combining  nominal 
with  verbal  forms.  A  sketch  of  the  verb  will,  therefore,  most  appropriately 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  inflectional  section  of  Klamath  morphology. 

THE  VERB. 

Structure  of  the  verb. 

The  verb  is  a  word  of  the  language  wliich  predicatively  announces  an 
act  performed  or  a  state  or  condition  undergone  by  its  subject.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  basis  or  stem,  and  of  one  or  several  affixes.  The  naked  basis  by 
itself  possesses  no  distinct  nominal  or  verlial  character;  the  affixes  gener- 
ally determine  its  quality  as  noun  or  verb  in  the  sentence.  Bases  or  stems 
are  composed  of  a  radical  syllable  and  of  affixes,  mainly  of  a  pronominal 
origin,  which  are  intended  to  form  derivatives  from  the  radix.  The  final 
syllable  or  syllables  of  the  verb  are  made  up  of  inflectional  affixes.  The 
radix  and  its  qualities  and  changes  are  descril)ed  at  lengtli  on  page  247  sq. 
Examples  of  the  mode  of  connecting  affixes  with  the  radix  are  given  under 
each  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  also  page  280  sq. 

Some  verbs,  formed  without  any  suffix  of  derivation,  will  be  found 
under  suffix  -a;  the  larger  part  of  them  show  thematic  roots. 

In  Klamath,  no  formal  or  phonetic  distinction  is  made  between  the  in- 
flection of  transitive  and  of  intransitive  verbs.  Not  only  is  the  passive  voice 
like  the  active,  but  in  the  noun  the  direct  object  has  the  same  suffix  as  the 
indirect  object,  viz.,  -ash. 

The  root,  connected  with  its  affixes  of  derivation,  constitutes  the  simple 
form  of  the  verb;  to  this  are  appended  the  inflectional  suffixes  to  form 
tenses,  modes,  verbals,  etc.  The  simple  form  of  the  verb  terminates  more 
frequently  in  consonants  than  in  vowels.     The  enormous  majority  of  all 
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verbs  end  in  tlie  inflective  ending  -a,  which  I  call  the  suffix  of  the  declara- 
tive mode;  it  is  the  universal  verbitier,  and  most  verbs  of  the  Dictionary 
appear  with  it.  This  -a  is  dropped  in  a  few  verbs  onh^  which  terminate  in 
-la  (ilia)  and  in  -na,  and  even  of  these  the  large  majority  preserve  the  full 
endings  -la  and  -na.  A  limited  number  of  verbs  end  in  -i  (-e)  and  -u  (-0), 
which  are  derivational  affixes;  some  of  these  were  shortened  from  ia,  -ua, 
and  some  are  emphasized  upon  the  last  syllable.' 

From  all  these  various  phonetic  processes  result  five  varieties  of  inflec- 
tion in  the  Klamath  verb,  which  difter  little  from  each  other.  From  the 
final  sound  of  the  verb,  I  have  named  them  as  follows: 

1.  The  A-inflectiou. 

2.  The  U-inflection. 

3.  The  I-inflection. 

4.  The  L-inflection. 

5.  The  N-inflection. 

By  appending  a  nominal  ending  to  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  nomiiia 
verhalia  -Ave  formed.     Cf  "Substantive." 

INFLECTION  OF  THE  VERB. 

Compared  with  the  lengthy  paradigms  of  other  North  American  lan- 
guages, especially  of  those  spoken  east  of  the  Jlississippi  River,  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  Kiainath  verb  is  ver}^  simple  and  poor  in  forms.  It  has  no 
special  form  for  the  passive  and  impersonal  voice,  does  not  posse.ss  the 
category  of  number  excerpt  in  intransitive  verbs,  and  a  few  transitives,  has 
no  real  personal  inflection,  po.ssesses  two  tenses  only,  and  a  (piite  limited 
number  of  modes.  It  incorporates  neither  the  pronominal  nor  the  nominal 
object  into  the  verb. 

The  conjugation  of  the  finite  verb,  viz.,  the  verb  connected  with  a  pro- 
nominal or  nominal  subject,  is  brought  about  by  a  personal  pronoun  stand- 
ing usually  before  the  verb  and  separated  from  it.  The  two  participles  can 
also  become  connecteil  with  separate  pei-sonal  pronouns,  but  when  tim  verb 
appears  as  a  verbal  it  connects  itself  with  possessive  pronouns.     Participles 

•luatanoes  where  even  tho  suffix  -a  becomes  deeidiious  in  a  coiitinmm.s  narrative  are  frequent. 
Cf.  TextM  70,  6;  78,  7 ;  l-i2,  3.     It  frequeutly  falls  ofl'  in  the  iufl.  sufli.'c  -u«a,  -oka:  -ug,  -uk,  -ok,  etc. 
2G 
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and  verbals,  again,  connect  with  the  auxiliary  verb  gi  to  he,  to  exist,  and  thus 
form  a  quite  extensive  array  of  forms  constituting  a  pei'iphrastic  conjuga- 
tion. Finally,  the  large  majority  of  verbs  possess  a  distributive  form,  the 
use  and  meaning  of  which  diifers  essentially  from  that  of  the  absolute  form. 
Tlie  same  tenses,  modes,  and  verbals  exist  here,  being  formed  by  the  same 
phonetic  processes  as  in  the  absolute  form. 

TENSE    INFLECTION. 

Tense,  as  a  distinct  grammatic  form,  is  very  little  developed  in  Klamath. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  many  other  languages,  there  are  only  two  tense-forms, 
one  for  the  completed  and  the  other  for  the  incompleted  act  or  state  expressed 
by  the  verb;  and  in  Klamath  both  forms,  whether  appearing  in  the  verb  or 
in  some  substantives  (cf  -uish,  suffix),  original!}'  had  a  locative  character 
now  pointing  to  distance  in  time  only. 

The  tense  of  the  completed  action  usually  terminates  in  -a,  and  stands 
for  the  present  as  well  as  for  the  past  or  preterit  of  other  languages.  I  call 
it  the  PRESENT  TENSE  in  the  following  pages,  and  in  the  Sioux-Dakota,  where 
it  also  occurs,  the  grannnarian  Stephen  R.  Riggs  has  named  it  aorisf,  which 
means  unJimited,  indpfiuitc  in  reg-ard  to  time.  When  the  Klamath  Lake  or 
Modoc  Indian  places  no  temporal  adverb  before  or  after  the  verb  to  specify 
the  time  of  the  act  or  state,  it  is  supposed  to  occur  at  the  present  time,  or 
at  the  time  being;  when  he  adds  to  it  hu'nk,  unk,  hun,  in  Modoc  hu,  the 
actais  placed  in  the  past  tense,  and  the  verb  may  then  be  called  a  preterit. 
This  particle  may  also  be  replaced  by  some  other  temporal  adverb,  or  the 
context  may  unmistakably  point  to  an  act  performed  in  the  past,  and  then 
no  temporal  particle  is  needed.  The  language  possesses  a  large  number  of 
these  particles  to  express  the  distance  in  time,  corresponding  to  our  to-ilaij, 
now,  recently,  a  while  ago,  years  ago,  etc.  To  the  verb  in  the  present  tense  the 
Northern  dialect  sometimes  prefixes  the  particle:  a,  noiv,  which  can  be  identi- 
fied with  ha  at  hand,  in  hand ;  whereas  hunk,  tliough  intranslatable,  corre- 
sponds best  to  yonder,  then,  and  is  often  coalescing  with  tcliui  tlioi :  tchuyuk, 
tchuyunk  for  tchui  huk,  tchui  hiink.  This  particle  liniik,  unk  has  to  be 
kept  clearly  distinct  from  the  pronoun  demonstrntivc  hunk,  liun.  link,  and 
also  from   un,  una  (for   An   ha),  also  a  temporil   particle,   "sonietinu'  Iron) 
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now",  which  we  often  meet  after  verbs  in  the  present  and  tlie  future  tense- 
form.  Hiink,  hun  has  entirely  lost  its  former  nature  of  an  objective  pro- 
noun that,  for  it  connects  itself  with  intransitive  as  well  as  with  transitive 
verbs : 

nu  tiii'nia,  ml  a  tiii'ma  /  am  hungry. 
nil  hunk  tiii'ma  /  was  hungry. 
i  a  shuaktcha  una  are  weeping. 
I  unk  shuiiktcha  you  were  weeping. 
nat  slilea,  nad  a  shlii'a  we  see. 
nat  hunk  shlc'a  HUNK,  we  saw  HIM. 

The  tense-form  of  the  uncompleted  act  or  state  terminates  in  -udpka, 
in  rare  instances  contracted  into  -opka,  -fipka  (which  is  a  homonymous 
suffix  distinctly  differing-),  and  is  called  by  me  the  future  tense.  Its  func- 
tions are  not  always  strictly  temporal,  for  nu  genuapka  may  stand  for  I 
shall  go,  I  will  go,  I  have  to  go,  I  must  go,  I  could  go.  If  a  verb  in  the  future 
tense  stands  in  a  principal  clause  preceded  by  an  incident  clause,  the  future 
act  is  expressed,  though  more  in  Modoc  than  in  Klamath  Lake,  bv  the  pres- 
ent tense  followed  by  tak,  taksh.*  Hunk,  huk  may  also  accompany  the 
future  tense,  as  it  does  the  conditional  mode,  but  then  it  points  to  distance 
in  future,  and  not  in  the  past.  Cf  105,  8.  Tchek,  tche  often  precedes  the 
future  tense,  frequently  only  for  tlie  ])urpose  of  emphasis;  un,  una  does  so 
too,  but  more  in  Modoc  than  in  Klamatli  Lake.  The  future  in  -uapka  is 
inflected  througli  all  verljals  like  the  present  form  ;  and,  as  far  as  form  is 
concerned,  can  be  considered  as  a  derivative  of  it.  Its  ending  is  composed 
of  the  verb  wA  to  lire,  exist,  grow,  sit,  and  of  the  distancial  suffix  -pka.  Cf 
the  suffixes  -dpka,  -pka. 

The  Klamath  Language  has  no  means  of  distinguishing  clearly  between 
the  tenses  called  in  (xreek  Aorist  and  Perfect,  or  between  the  Frencli  Passe 
defini  and  Passe  indefini,  nor  can  it  express  the  Second  Future  by  a  separate 
form  The  Ijatin  and  Greek  Im|)erfect,  when  referring  to  length  of  time  or 
to  the  continuance  of  an  action  or  state  while  another  act  is  performed,  can 
often  be  expressed  with  accuracy  by  the  suffixes  -kAnka,  -tdmna,  -uta.     The 

■  ExjiiiiplcH  will  lie  found  in  thfi  Syntax. 
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participial  ending  -clank,  -I'llank  conesponds  pretty  closely  to  our  pluperfec 
tense  when  introduced  by  the  particle  after:  pa-61ank  afkr  harhxj  cukn ; 
from  pa-('ila  to  quit  eating,  pan  to  eat.  In  the  verbs  of  moving,  going,  tiav- 
eling,  a  circumscriptive  form  for  this  same  tense  exists  in  the  suffix  -tka : 
gankanktkank  after  returning  from  the  chase,  after  having  hunted ;  from  gank- 
anktka  to  return  from  hunting,  gankanka  to  hunt.  But  the  past-present  tense 
is  used  just  as  often  to  express  the  pluperfect,  e.  g.,  spunin  1  had  given,  20, 
18.     For  other  means  to  express  that  tense,  cf.  S3-ntax. 

A  list  of  sentences  embodying  the  circumscriptive  temporal  inflection 
of  the  verb  runs  as  follows: 

nil  -^hw,  nu  a  pjin  /  am  eating. 

at  a  nu  pan  I  am  eating  now,  or  was,  had  been  eating  at  the  time. 

nu  a  hu'nk  pan  I  did  eat,  I  ate,  I  have  eaten. 

Ilia  a  nu  pan  /  ate  rccentlg,  a  few  days  ago,  this  week  (Mod.),  sometime 
ago  (KL). 

li'na  nu  pan  I  ate  a  while  ago. 

ma'ntchaga  nu  pan  I  ate  a  good  while  ago. 

ma'ntch  a  nu  pan  I  ate  several  months  ago,  or  last  gear,  long  ago. 

tank,  ma'ntchtoks,  niatoks  ma'ntch  nu  pan  I  ate  at  a  remote  period. 

nu  pa-uapka,  nil  a  pa-u;ipka  I  shall  or  will  eat  or  have  to  eat. 

nu  a  un  pa-uapka  /  shall  eat  by  and  by. 

tche'k  nil  a  pa-uaj)ka/ i7/a//  eat  after  a  while. 

nu  a  pan  tak,  pantak  /  shall  then  eat  (Mod.). 

MODAL    INFLECTION. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  "Nominal  forms  of  the  verb",  the  infini- 
tive, verbals,  and  participles,  I  call  modes  onl}-  the  inflected  forms  of  the 
finite  verb.  Modes  are  not  inflected  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  E^uropeaii 
languages  for  person  and  number;  but,  like  the  tenses  and  verbals,  they 
assume  the  reduplicated  or  distributive  form.  Only  one  of  the  verbal  forms, 
the  verbal  indefinite,  can  take  one  of  the  modal  forms  (-t)  observed  in  the 
finite  verb. 

Three  modes  exist  in  this  language:  (1)  the  declarative  mode;  (2)  the 
coiulitional  mode;  (3)  the  imperative  mode. 
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1.  The  declarative  mode  is  the  simple  form  of  the  verb;  it  usually  termi- 
nates in  the  declarative  particle  a,  which  now  becomes  an  inflectional  suflix. 
In  the  future  tense,  this  mode  terminates  in  -uapka.  Its  functions  nearly 
correspond  with  those  of  our  indicative  mode. 

2.  The  conditional  mode  appends  -t  to  the  simple  form  of  the  verbs  follow- 
ing the  A-  inflection,  and  -at  to  those  following-  the  U-,  I-,  L-  and  N-  inflec 
tion.  Some  verbs  in  -na  will  syncopate  the  vowel  l)etween  n-  and  -t,  as 
shuina  to  siuf/,  pi  shuint  he  may  sing,  for  shuinat.  Sometimes  tlie  ending  -t 
becomes  nasalized,  as  in  kokant  hiik,  for  kokat  he  may  bite.  One  of  the 
nominal  forms  of  the  verb,  the  verbal  indefinite,  forms  a  conditional  bv 
suffi.xing -t  (not  -at)  to  suffix  -sh:  k'lt'ka  to  die,  k'k'ksh  the  act  of  di/ing, 
k'lukshtyo/"  haviufi  died,  after  dying,  tvhen  dying. 

This  mode  wholly  diifers  from  our  subjunctives  or  optatives;  it  expresses 
by  one  term  a  whole  conditional  sentence,  which  we  would  introduce  by  such 
conjunctions  as  when,  if,  after,  on  account  of,  for  The  suffix  -t  is  nothing 
but  the  abbreviated:  at,  now,  then,  at  the  time  being;  and  if  it  had  to  be  para- 
phrased, -t  as  a  suffix  would  correspond  to  "  under  these  circumstances." 
The  whole  of  its  functions  will  be  developed  in  the  Svntax.  The  same  par- 
ticle is  sometimes  appended  to  other  words  than  verbs,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  see  it  done  in  the  conditional  mode:  kako  belat  nothing  bid 
hones  now:   101,  10,  which  stands  for  kako  pil  at. 

The  future  in  uapka  has  no  conditional  mode,  for  here  the  declarative 
mode  itself  is  often  employed  in  that  sense.  Readers  should  take  care  not 
to  confound  the  conditional  mode  with  the  second  person  of  the  plural  in 
the  imperative :  li'ielat  may  kill,  and  liielat !  kill  ye  ! 

3.  The  imperative  mode,  or  mode  of  compulsion,  appears  in  two  forms — 
tlie  imperative  proper  and  the  exhortative  mode. 

a.  The  imperative  proper,  jussive,  or  mode  of  behest,  connnand,  is  formed 
of  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  or  base,  increased  in  the  singular  by  i,  i,  ik! 
thou!  and  in  the  plural  by  at!  ye!  These  ])ersonal  pronouns  of  the  second 
person  are  loosely  connected  with  tlie  verb,  and  may  stand  before  or  after  it; 
they  never  form  a  part  of  the  verl)  itself,  and  are  often  pronounced  separately. 
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The  verb  can  even  preserve  its  usual  ending  in  -a,  when  the  pronoun  stands 
before  it.     Examples : 

sh^pa  to  say: 

shap'i !  shapi  I  shapa  ik  !  say  thou  !  say  ! 
shAp'at !  shapat !  say  ye  ! 

shnuka  to  holdfast: 

i  shnuki !  i-i  shnuki !  shnuki !  i  shnuka  !  shnuka  1 !  hold  thou  fast ! 
at  shnukat !  shnukat !  at  shnuka  !  hold  ye  tight ! 

shuina  to  sbiy : 

shuin  i !  shuini !  i  shui'n  !  sing  ! 
sluun'  at !  shui'nat !  at  shuin  !  sing  ye  ! 

Sometimes,  by  addressing  one  representative  person,  as  a  chief,  a  whole 
multitude  is  addressed  simultaneously ;  then  i,  fk,  ike,  I'ki  thou  may  be  used 
instead  of  at,  a  ye  :  i  shuin  !  sing  ye  !     Cf  SO,  12-14. 

h.  The  exhortative  form  in  -tki,  tgi  is  identical  in  form  with  the  verbal 
intentional  to  be  considered  below ;  it  puts  the  command  in  a  mild,  affable 
form,  and  sometimes  stands  for  the  imperative  proper,  and  so  does  the  future 
in  -uapka.  The  exhortative  often  nasalizes  the  final  -t,  and  throws  off  the 
-ki,  -gi  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  huhatchantki  they  should  run  on,  54,  8, 
or  luihatchant.  Cf  40,  4.  In  this  mode  -tki  is  contracted  from  -tko  gi  and 
a  finite  verb  of  command,  desire  etc.  is  omitted  :  shana-uli  nu  huhatchantko 
gi  I  want  (them)  to  he  running  on.  The  exhortative  goes  through  all  three 
persons  of  the  singular  and  plural,  and  in  the  first  and  third  persons  may 
be  rendered  by  hudshantki  nu  let  me  run,  hudshantki  huk  let  him,  her  run. 
The  future  in  -uai)ka  lias  no  exhortative  form,  because  that  function  is 
embodied  in  its  declarative  mode. 

The  three  modes  just  discussed  are  also  reproduced  in  what  I  call  the 
periphrastic  conjugation  with  the  auxiliary  gi  to  he. 

A  potential  mode  is  formed  by  adding  the  partii^e  ak,  iik  a,  ka  to  the 
finite  verb — a  process  which  propeil}'  belongs  to  the  Syntax. 
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NOMIN'AL    FORMS    OF    THE    VERB. 

What  I  call  the  nominal  forms  of  the  verb  are  all  inflected  for  severalty, 
but  not  all  for  case.  They  are :  (a)  i)articiple :  (h)  verbals.  Two  of  the 
latter  can  form  a  periphrastic  conjugation  with  the  auxiliary  verb  gi,  also 
both  participles. 

a.  Participles. 

The  language  forms  two  [)articiples,  which  in  their  functions  correspond 
somewhat  to  our  participles  in  -ing  and  -ed,  -t.  They  occur  in  every  verb, 
and  end  in — 

(1)  -n  (Mod.),  -nk  (Kl.). 

(2)  -tko.  -tk  (Kl.),  -tko,  -tku,  -tka,  -tk  (Mod.). 

1.  The  participle  in  -«,  -nk  I  call,  for  short,  the  participle  of  the  present, 
although  it  is  indefinite  in  regard  to  tense  and  only  applies  to  the  time 
referred  to  by  the  finite  verb  of  the  sentence  or  clause  to  which  it  belongs. 
I'lius  it  mav  be  said  to  refer  to  the  time  heinfj.  When  appended  to  verbs  in 
-a,  the  suffix  is  -an,  -ank ;  to  verbs  in  -u,  either  -tin,  -unk,  or  -uan,  -uank. 
Tile  otiier  three  inflections  in  -i.  -1,  -n  run  as  follows: 

gi  to  he,  exist,  Mod.  gian,  Kl.  giank. 

itkal  ti)  pick  up,  Mod.  itk(a)lan,  Kl.  I'tklank. 

shli'n  to  shoot.  Mod.  shli'an,  Kl   shliank. 

l^iie  participial  suffix  -n,  as  it  appears  in  Modoc,  is  more  archaic  than 
the  -nk  of  Klamath  Lake,  in  which  the  -k  is  probably  the  agglutinated  verb 
gi  to  be.    But  even  in  Klamath  Lake  the  -n  form  occurs  frequently  enough : 

tchakayan  slai/inf/  in  the  bush,  24,  1.     Cf  23,  2L 

taluiil/an  li/inef  on  his  hack,  24,  14. 

shulatcliti'lan  tclu'lpja  to  he  on  one^s  knees. 

Palan  K-usii  iJri/  L((ke,  and  other  local  names  of  l)oth  dialects. 

This  participle  is  not  susceptible  of  inflection,  except  through  redupli- 
cation. The  phonetic;  irregularities  occurring  in  the  participle  of  the  verbs 
in  -n,  -na  will  be  considered  under  the  heading  of  the  N-inflection. 
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When  joined  to  the  personal  pronouns  nu  /,  i  thou  etc.,  this  participle 
also  forms  a  sort  of  a  finite  verb,  which  occurs  but  seldom  in  our  Texts, 
and  has  to  be  considered  as  a  usitative  form.  Cf.  kiukayank  is  in  the  habit 
of  sticking  out  obliquely,  71,  2  ;  also  87,  2,  ■{.  In  some  instances  this  form  in 
-ank  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  verbal  suffix    anka,  q.  v. 

2.  The  participk  in  -tho,  abbr  -tk,  in  Modoc  -tko,  -tku,  -tka,  -tk,  is  not 
so  indifferent  in  regard  to  tense  as  that  in  -n,  -nk,  for  it  refers  mainly  to 
the  past.  Through  its  inflection  and  position  in  the  sentence  it  is  invested 
with  the  qualities  of  an  adjective  noun,  and  as  such  it  describes  quality, 
ownership  etc.  acquired  in  the  past.  When  formed  from  transitive  verbs, 
it  usually  assumes  passive  functions,  though  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this.  The  concrete  and  abstract  nouns,  verbal  adjectives,  and  other  words 
formed  by  -tko  have  all  been  considered  under  Suffix  -tko,  q.  v. 

There  are  many  instances  when  participles  in  -tko  refer  not  to  the  past, 
but  to  other  tenses,  especially  the  pi-esent. 

Instances  where  intransitive  verbs  have  formed  participles  in  -tko  are: 
gitko  been,  or  j)0ssessed  of;  ge'ntko  havim/  walked,  1 25,  1 ;  tsu;^at;iant(-ko), 
179,  6  and  Note;  snawedsh  wiinuitk  a  ividow,  82,  5;  shash4moks-161atko 
who  hwve  lost  relatives,  82,  5  and  Note ;  guli'tko  having  crept  into,  etc. 

In  the  conversational  form  of  language,  tlie  ending  -tko  is  sometimes 
cut  off,  and  what  remains  is  the  verb  with  the  last  syllable  emphasized : 
kewd  for  kewatko  broken,  paha  for  pahatko  dried,  k'leka  for  k'lekatko 
deceased. 

The  auxiliary  gi  to  be  connects  itself  in  all  its  forms  with  the  participle 
in  -tko:  nu  lulatko  gi  I  am  a  believer,  44,  22;  we' tko  giwg  for  being  frozen. 

This  participle  is  formed  by  appending  -tko,  -tk,  in  the  oblique  cases 
-pkash,  -pkam  etc.,  to  the  full,  suffixed  form  of  the  verb,  as  mbakatko,  d. 
mbambakatko  broken  down,  from  mbaka  to  break  down.  Verbs  ending  in 
-ala,  -la,  -ana,  -na,  however,  elide  a  after  -1  and  -n  into  -altko,  -antko ;  for 
which  process  cf.  List  of  Suffixes.  The  suffix  -tko  inflects  for  case  and 
severalty  just  like  any  other  adjective,  and  a  full  paradigm  will  be  given 
below.  The  various  forms  in  that  paradigm  can  be  well  understood  only 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  nominal  inflection. 
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h.  Vrrhals. 


For  want  of  a  bettei-  term,  the  name  rerhal  is  used  here  to  comprehend 
a  second  class  of  nominal  forms  of  the  Klamath  verb,  containing:  (1)  the 
infinitive,  (2)  the  verbal  indefinite  with  its  case-inflection,  (3)  the  verbal 
conditional,  (4)  the  verbal  preterit,  (5)  the  verbal  causative,  (6)  the  verbal 
durative,  (7)  the  verbal  intentional.  The  verbal  forms  corres])ondino  to 
these  in  English  are  the  infinitive  and  the  participles  in  -im/  and  -ed,  -t 
when  connected  with  various  conjunctions  and  prepositions.  In  Latin  they 
correspond  to  the  infinitive,  the  gerund,  gerundivum,  supinum,  and  to  some 
of  the  participles.  The  English  infinitive  is  expressed  by  the  simple  form 
of  the  verb  in  -a ;  sometimes  and  more  frequently  by  the  verbal  indefinite 
and  other  verbals.  No  verbal,  except  the  verbal  in  -sh,  has  aiiy  nominal 
inflection ;  when  verbs  in  -tki,  -uta,  -uga,  -oga  are  inflected,  they  are  real 
vei'bs,  and  not  verbals. 

1.   The  infinitive 

Is  formed  of  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  with  the  declarative  -a 
usually  suffixed.  It  resembles  in  its  function  the  English  infinitive,  but 
diff'ers  from  it  by  its  rare  occurrence  in  the  spoken  language.  Still,  in 
quoting  a  verb  for  itself  or  for  insertion  in  a  vocabulary,  the  Indian  always 
uses  this  grammatic  form.  The  Latin  and  German  infinitive  is  originally 
a  dative  of  an  inflected  verbal,  but  in  Klamath  this  form  shows  no  inflection 
except  for  severalty.  The  following  examples  may  give  an  idea  of  its 
functions : 

sha't'la  kayaktcha  he  employed  to  pursue  (them),  44,  2. 

sha  gen'  a  mat  sliliiA  they  then  went  to  see,  as  reported. 

k/ik'  un  itklan  tpcwa  shewana  patgiuga  he  told  (her)  to  pieli  up  hones  and 
to  give  them  (to  others)  to  eat. 

ku-ishewank  shla'pele  rejoicing  to  meet  (him)  again,  96,  5. 

ma'shishtat  shi'-usha  shatelakish  salve  to  ruh  on  sores. 

ti'dshi  hiik  (for  hii  gi)  tumenank  if  I  hear  (them)  to  he  good,  93,  9. 

shahamuyank  shniintatka  .sending  for  somebody  to  act  as  interpreter, 
66,  15. 

hii  lalaki  hemkank  kshaggaya  the  judges  ordered  to  hang  thou,  44,  6. 
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It  has  long-  been  disputed  whether  Indian  languages  have  a  real  inlinitive, 
and  therefore  I  have  given  a  number  of  passages  referring  to  the  question. 
Some  of  these  infinitives  could  be  explained  by  the  principle  of  co-ordina- 
tion of  sentences,  others  by  apheresis  of  -tki,  as  in  the  first  sentence: 
kayaktcha  for  kayaktchatki,  because  the  verbs  embodying  an  order,  mes- 
sage, announcement  usualh'  have  the  vei'bal  in  -tki  or  -sh  after  them.*  But, 
nevertheless,  the  form  exists  as  a  verbal  distinct  from  all  other  verbals. 

2.   The  verhal  indefinite. 

This  verbal  ends  in  -sh,  -s,  and  is  the  only  verbal  undergoing  inflection 
for  case  in  the  absolute  and  distributive  form  Like  the  other  verbals,  it  is 
dependent  on  some  finite  verb  (predicati\e  personal  verb),  and  the  sentence 
in  which  it  is  embodied  would  be  expressed  in  English  by  an  incident 
clause.  The  verb  on  which  verbals  depend  is  either  gi  to  he  or  some  other 
temporally  inflected  verb;  if  it  is  gi,  this  gi  is  often  suppressed  for 
brevity. 

When  the  logical  subject  of  the  verbal  indefinite  of  a  transitive  verb 
is  a  noun,  it  sometimes  stands  in  the  possessive  case  in  -am;  if  a  pronoun, 
it  is  expressed  by  the  possessive  and  not  by  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus 
we  have  to  say:  mdklaksam  shishukash  the  fight  of  the  Indians,  ge-u  gd-ish 
my  departure;  lit.  "the  warring  j^erformed  by  the  Indians",  "the  going 
away  by  me."  These  verbals  indefinite  have  hence  to  be  understood  in  a 
passive  sense,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  preterit  verbal  in  -uish,  whicli 
does  not  inflect  for  case  unless  it  turns  into  a  substantive  noun. 

But  when  the  subject  stands  in  the  subjective  case  and  the  pronoun  in 
the  personal  form,  the  transitive  verb  is  in  the  active  voice,  and  has  to  be 
translated  as  such.     Examples  of  both  constructions  will  be  found  below. 

There  are  two  verbals  indefinite:  (1)  one  in  -ash,  referring  to  the  act 
expressed  by  the  verb,  the  action  in  abstraeto  in  present  or  past;  (2)  an- 
other in  -ish,  referring  to  a  person  as  grammatic  or  logical  subject  of  the 
act  expressed  by  the  verb  in  the  present  or  past.  On  account  of  i-apid  pro- 
nunciation, slurring  over,  or  syncope  of  the  vowels  -a-  or  -i-,  both  verbals 
often  become  indistinguishable,  and  are  easily  confounded.     Many  verbs 

•  Cf.  what  is  said  iiii(1<t  "  VcrUiil  Intuntioiial,"  \^.  416. 
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have  only  one  of  the  two  forms,  especially  those  ending  in  -i.    Thus  we 
have : 

shlea  to  see,  to  he  seen;  shk'ash,  contr.  shle'sh,  sle  s  the  act  of  seeing,  hav- 
ing seen,  being  seen,  vision,  the  ''looks  of  something";  d  shleshlash  the  act  of 
seeing  each  object;  shle-ish,  contr.  shle'sh  one  who  sees  or  has  seen,  is  seen;  d 
shleslila-ish  each  of  those  seeing  or  having  seen,  being  seen. 

kt'dsha  to  sprout,  kedshash  the  fact  or  act  of  sprouting,  present  or  past ; 
d.  kektchash  (of  each  plant);  kedshish  the  sprouting  of  it,  the  having  sprouted, 
d.  kcktchish  (of  each  plant). 

These  two  endings,  -ash  and  -ish,  occur  again  in  the  nominal  derivatives 
from  verbs  or  nomina  verbalia,  and  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  list  of  suf- 
fixes. The  verbs  in  -n  usually  drop  the  -n  in  forming  them:  pan  to  cut, 
l)ash,  pa'sh  for  pa-ash  and  for  pa-ish. 

The  mode  of  rendering  these  verbals  in  English  is  very  different,  and 
generally  a  dependent  clause  has  to  be  formed.  We  thus  obtain  two  par- 
allel inflections  of  the  two  verbals  indefinite: 

(1)  shk'ash  the  act  of  seeing,  having  seen,  being  seen,  having  been  seen. 
shleasham  the  .seeing  by  others  than  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
shlcashti  for  seeing,  on  account  of  seeing,  being  seen. 
shleasiie'mi,  shleashii'm  at  the  time  of  seeing,  being  seen. 
shlrashi  whi/e,  when  seeing,  being  seen  at  a  certain  spot, 
shk'ashtka  goi)ig  to  see,  on  the  point  of  seeing,  being  seen. 

(2)  shlc-ish  one  who  sees,  saw,  is  seen,  or  has  been  seen. 

shle-isham  others  seeing,  or  being  seen  by  others  than  the  subject  of  the 

sentence, 
shle-ishti  for,  on  account  of  one  seeing,  being  seen. 
shle-ishe'mi  at  the  time  of  seeing,  being  seen. 
shiL'-ishi  while,  when  one  is  seeing,  being  seen  at  a  certain  spot, 
shk'-ishtka  one  going  to  see,  or  on  the  point  of  being  seen. 

The  above  paradigm,  compared  with  tliat  of  a  substantive,  shows  that 
the  objective  and  several  of  the  locative  cases  are  not  represented,  and  that 
the  idea  of  time  is  prevailing. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  parallel  inflections  of  the  verbal  (-ash,  -ish) 
coincide  almost  entirely  as  to  their  function  or  signification  in  the  oblique 
cases,  and  materially  differ  only  in  the  subjective  case.  At  any  rate,  the 
diff'erence  in  the  oblique  cases  is  too  slight  to  be  kept  up  by  the  natives, 
and  thus  they  use  only  one  form  for  the  oblique  cases,  which  is  formed 
either  from  -ash  or  from  -ish,  but  more  conmionly  from  the  latter.  Wlien 
the  suffixes  are  appended  to  vowels  contraction  usually  takes  place,  as  shle'sh 
for  shle'-ash  and  for  shle-ish. 

Subjoined  are  a  few  examples  of  verbs  standing  in  the  subjective  case 
of  the  verbal  indefinite:  (ft)  intransitive  verbs,  then  (6)  transitive  verbs,  in 
the  active  and  passive  voice. 

(rt)  maklaks  k'vvitchta  ke-ish,  or  ge'sh,  the  Indians  refused  to  go,  34,  9;  36, 
14.     Cf.  IGo,  9. 
kiuks  ka-i  shana-uli  gempelish  the  conjurer  did  not  want  to  return,  34,  8. 
tunepni  nutish  having  kindled  fire  five  times,  70,  3. 
kii'shgug  gu'tgapelish  for  being  tmable  to  climb  back,  95,  6. 
sha  nanuk  shuku'lki-uapk  kslu'ul/ish  they  will  all  assemble  to  dance, 
140,  3. 
(b)  nil  k'lewi  shishu'kash,  shii-utank(a)sh  slian;i-uli  /  quit  fighting  (and) 
wish  to  parley,  14,  1.  2. 
na'paks  nii  shatashtatxi'sh  the  disease  I  am  removing  front  my  mouth, 

153;  4. 
Mo'dokni  ktaktanapatko  shi'tko  slil^-ish  the  Modocs  look  sleepy ;  lit.  "the 

Modocs  sleepy-alike  to  be  seen",  91,  7.     Cf.  73,  G. 
pu'ks  onions  shitko  shk'ash  camass  is  like  onions  to  look  at,  148,  13.     Cf. 

113,  17. 
snawddsh  kiuksam  sinks  (for  shiukish)  the  u-oman  killed  by  the  conjurer, 

69,  2. 
wiulagalam  shapiyash  upon  the  message  sent  by  the  antelopes,  122,  10. 
wiudsish  k'liika  the  beaten  one  died ;    lit.   "he  died  after  having  been 

beaten",  134,  10. 
ki'i-i  huki'  tsutish  gintak  gi  in  spite  of  being  doctored  she  gets  worse,  68,  7. 
ndani  Boshtin  lakiam  ne-ulkiash  three  contracts  having  been  made  Ity  the 
Amerita>i  (jovernment,  36,  14. 
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E-uksliikisliaiu  ktcliinksh  teuicshkasli  the  rails  having  been  abstracted  by 

the  Lake  Indians,  35,  10. 
mi  liu  g6-u  stintish  you  are  dear  to  me;  lit.  "yours  i.s  the  being  loved 

by  me." 

A  combination  of  two  of  these  verbals  in  one  sentence  is  found  in:  sha 
nen  mashish  gish  shapa  they  say  he  has  become  or  is  diseased,  140,  5. 

The  verbal  indefinite  in  -sham  represents  the  possessive  case  But  the 
-am  is  not  sinipl}^  appended  to  the  -sh  of  the  verbal:  it  is  a  combination 
of  the  pronoun  sham,  sam  of  them  and  the  verbal  indefinite.  This  will  be 
shown  more  at  length  in  the  Syntax,  and  1  consider  it  sufficient  to  give 
here  one  example  to  show  that  the  subject  referred  to  by  sham  (-am)  always 
stands  in  the  plural  number  and  differs  from  the  subject  of  the  main  sen- 
tence: P'laiwash  shk'a  spii'nshain  (for  spunish  sham)  tupakshash  m'na  the 
Eagle  saw  that  they  had  kidnajyped  his  younger  sister;  lit.  "the  Eagle  saw  the 
act  of  theirs  to  kidnap  his  younger  sister." 

The  verbal  indefinite  in  -shti,  -sti  is  not  often  used,  but  is  originally  of  a 
locative  import,  and  hence  can  be  used  in  an  additive  function.  Cf  Syntax. 
It  is  used  in  a  causative  sense  in  the  following  sentence  taken  from  a  Modoc 
text:  vudopka  sha  iVnk  Kg'nutshash  nanuk  link  tchulfsh  Aishisham  tutashti 
they  brat  Kemush  for  having  taken  away  all  the  shirts  belonging  to  Aishish. 

'I'he  verbal  indefinite  in  -sh'e'mi,  -sham  is  purely  temporal ;  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  Syntax. 

The  verbal  indefinite  in  -shi,  -si  is  temporal  and  local  simultaneously;  will 
be  discussed  in  Syntax. 

The  verbal  desiderative  in  -shtha  (or  -shtkak)  expresses  a  tendency  to- 
ward, a  wishing  for,  a  "going  to  be",  a  "being  on  the  point  df"  the  act  or 
state  embodied  in  the  verb,  and  occurs  in  intransitive  as  well  as  ti-ansitive 
verbs.  Grammatically  speaking,  it  is  the  instrumental  case  of  the  verbal 
indefinite.  It  is  generally  connected  with  the  auxiliary  gi  to  be,  exist;  gi 
either  stands  separately  after  it,  or  becomes  affixed  to  it  in  the  shape  of  -k, 
or  is  omitted  altogether.  Thus  we  can  say:  nii  a  punuashtka  gi  /  want  to 
drink,  nr  nu  a  i)unuashtkak,  or  nu  a  punuashtka,  all  of  these  foiins  being 
equivalent  to:   nu  a  punuash  shanah(')li.     The  verb  gi  is  necessary  to  com- 
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])\ete  the  sense  of  the  verbal;  and  when  gi  or  inflectional  forms  of  it  are 

omitted,  this  has  to  be  considered  as  an  irregularity. 

To  the  examples  to  be  found  in  Syntax,  I  add  here: 

Wakai  lalap  shiipash  a  hun  shnekupkashtkak  i  ?  ivhi/  do  you  want  to  have 

two  moons  goimi  to  shine  up  there  (simultaneously) I  105,  10;  from  shne'ka 

to  he  lit  tij),  to  shine;  shneki'ipka  to  shine  from  a  distance,  or  from  above,  up  there. 

3.   The  verbal  conditional. 

The  verbal  conditional  in  -sht  is  formed  from  the  verbal  indefinite  by 
appending  the  suffix  -t,  which  is  also  the  mark  of  the  conditional  mode  in 
the  finite  verl).  Its  function  is  to  indicate  the  condition  or  supposition  under 
which  the  action  or  state  expressed  by  the  finite  verb  of  the  sentence  may 
become  a  reality.  In  most  instances  we  have  to  express  it  by  a  clause  de- 
pendent on  the  principal  clause,  and  its  subject  has  to  stand  in  the  objective 
case,  wlietlier  it  be  a  noun  or  a  pronoun.  Though  in  its  temporal  function 
it  is  indefinite  like  the  verbal  in  -sh,  -s,  it  refers  more  frequently  to  the  past 
than  to  any  other  tense.  Unlike  tlie  two  forms  of  the  indefinite  in  -ash  and 
in  -ish,  there  seems  to  be  one  form  only  for  each  verb,  either  tlie  one  in  -aslit, 
or  that  in  -islit.  The  subject  of  the  verbal  conditional  is  always  another 
tlian  that  of  the  principal  clause;  and  this  verbal,  if  not  always  strictly 
conditional,  sometimes  expresses  possibility,  supposition,  conjecture.  More 
concerning  it  will  be  found  in  Syntax. 

This  verbal  is  formed: 
patadsha  to  strain,  stretch  out;  patadshasht,  d.  paptMshasht  for  having 

stretched  out;  ivhen,  after,  on  account  of  having  strained,  stretched  out. 
shapiya  to  tell  somcbodg ;  mish  shapiyasht  because,  after  you  said  or  fold ; 

mish  shashapiyssht  on  account  of  your  saying  or  telling  at  various 

times  or  sundry  places. 
tchiika  to  perish;  tchu;;^asht,  d.  tchutcho^asht  when,  after  perishing. 

4.   The  verbal  preterit. 

Tliis  verbal  is  constructed  from  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  by  aj)pend- 
ing  -uish.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  inflection  like  the  verbal  indefinite,  or 
like  the  8ul)stantives  in  -uish,  but  always  refers  to  acts  performed  or  states 
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underji^one  in  tlie  past  or  preterit  tense.  According  to  the  contents  of  the 
sentence,  it  may  stand  for  our  pluperfect,  and  in  English  rendering  has,  in 
most  cases,  to  be  expressed  by  a  dependent  clause.  It  forms  no  conditional 
verbal  in  -uislit,  because  the  form  in  -sht  is  most  frequentiv  found  to  express 
a  preterit  tense,  which  makes  a  form  in  -uisht  unnecessary.      Examples: 

gt'na  to  go  away;  genuish  the  having  gone,  retreated ;  after  going. 

hcmkanka^5;jeflA;;  gd-u  hemkankuish,  d.  hehamkankuish,  "mv  having 
spoken",  the  fact  of  my  speeeh  or  speeches  hacing  Ijeen  delivered. 

shnapka  to  flatten;  shnapkuish  the  former  flattening  process,  the  past  act 
of  flattening ;  d.  shnash'npkuish  each  of  the  above  acts. 

o.   The  verbal  causative. 

The  primary  function  of  the  suffix  -oga,  -uga,  -ok,  -uk  is  a  causative 
one,  being  appended  to  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  to  state  the  physical 
cause  or  the  reason  why  the  act  or  state  expressed  by  the  finite  verb  of  the 
sentence  is,  has  been,  or  will  be  performed.  Modocs  prefer  the  full  forms 
-oga,  -liga;  Klamath  Lake  Indians,  -ok,  -uk  (with  accent  receding).  Forms 
in  oga  etc.  are  not  periphrastically  conjugable  with  gi  to  he,  nor  do  they 
show  any  inflectional  change.  In  Englisli,  this  verbal  has  to  be  often  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  sentence ;  its  subject  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  principal 
clause. 

shapa  to  declare,  tell ;   shap(')ga,  shaj)uk  for  the  purpose  of  telling;  d. 

shashpoga. 
shk'wi  to  blow,  as  winds;   shle-uynk  beeausr  the  wind  hhnvs  or  bleu- :  d. 

shleshluyuk  because  every  one  of  the  winds  blew,  or  because  the  wind 

hLw  at  different  times. 
wenoya  to  be  or  become  a  widow:  wenoyuk  on  account  of  having  become  a 

widow. 

A  secondary  function  of  -oga  is  that  of  forming  a  verbal  with  a  temporal 
signification,  resulting  from  the  causative  one  and  expressed  by  our  con- 
junction when: 

nuka  to  be  ripe;  nukuk  tvhen  ripe;  lit.  "because  ripened." 
tamenu  to  travel,  march;  tamenug  i  when  you  go  or  travel. 
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Readers  should  take  care  not  to  confound  the  verbal  -6ga,  -uga  with 
derivative  verbs  formed  by  the  homonymous  suffix  -oga,  implying  the  idea 
of  location  inside,  within,  and  other  meanings  ;  nor  with  the  enclitic  pronoun 
huk,  uk  tJiis  one,  he,  she,  or  the  adverb  hfik  (for  hunk)  which  points  to  the 
past  tense,  as  in  lewatkuk  after  playing,  109,  15,  for  It'watko  huk.  In  some 
in.stances  huk,  uk  even  stands  for  ak,  hak  only,  but;  cf  8J,  1,  and  Note. 

6.  The  verbal  durative. 

It  is  formed  by  appending  -uta,  -ota  to  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  a 
suffix  which  corresponds  to  our  tchile,  whilst;  or,  if  the  verbal  is  rendered 
by  a  noun  or  participle,  to  our  during,  pending.  So  this  verbal  intimates 
that  the  action  or  state  which  they  express  lasted  during  the  time  of  the 
act  expressed  by  the  finite  verb  of  the  sentence.  When  the  act  or  state 
expressed  by  the  verbal  continues  longer  than  that  of  the  main  verb,  the 
suffix  -I'lta,  -ota  corresponds  to  our  after.  This  suffix  is  neither  conjugable 
with  gi  to  be,  nor  susceptible  of  inflection;  it  has  therefore  to  be  kept  dis- 
tinct from  -uta  forming  derivative  verbs  as  we  find  them  in  35,  4.  83,  2. 
185;  43.     Cf  List  of  Suffixes,  under  -lita. 

gena  to  go,  walk;  genuta  while  walking. 
gukna  to  climb;  gukenuta  u-liile  clind/ing  up,  95,  3. 
gull  to  creep  into;  kule-6ta  while  creeping  into. 
he'mkanka  to  speak ;  hemkank(')ta  during  (his)  speech. 
stawa  to  starve,  fast;  sta-6ta  while  fasting. 

7.  The  verbal  intentional. 

This  verbal  ends  in  -tki,  -tgi,  which  is  sometimes  mispronounced  -tka, 
-tga,  and  gives  the  purpose,  aim,  or  intention  by  which  the  action  of  the 
finite  verb,  from  which  the  verbal  depends,  is  performed.  Thus  it  answoi-s 
to  our  in,  order  to,  for  the  purpose  of,  and  in  its  form  does  not  differ  from 
the  exhortative  form  of  the  imperative  mode.  More  frecpiently  than  Modoc 
does  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect  connect  it  with  forms  of  gi  to  be,  especially 
with  its  causative  form  giiiga,  giug.  In  this  connection  the  infinitive  is 
often  substituted  for  the  form  in  -tki.     In  a  iaw  instances  -tki  is  found  to 
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stand  for  -tko  g\ ;  for  instance :  tclie'ks  nu  gatpantki  I  shall  come  very  soon; 
tlien,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  verbal  intentional. 

li'iela  to  kill;  luc'ltki,  lut'ltki  gi'ug-,  and  luela  gi'ug-  in  order  to  kill. 

tchutna  to  r/o  and  treat;  tcluitantki  gi'ng  for  the  purpose  of  treating,  doc- 
torinff,  for  medical  treatment,  65,  18. 

ge-upka  to  ascend;  ge-upkatki  giug  on  account  o/ (their)  ascent,  105,  2. 

It  is  important  to  observe  tliat  the  combination  -tki  giug  is  often  con- 
tracted into  -tkinga,  -tgi'ug;  lueltki  giuga  becomes  lueltkiug;  meyatki  giiig: 
meitgiug,  patki  giuga:  patgiug. 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS  CONNECTED  WITH   THE   VERB. 

The  personal  pronoun,  whether  used  as  subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  is 
not  incorporated  info  the  hadij  of  the  verb.  At  the  choice  of  the  one  speaking 
these  pronouns  may  ha  placed  before  or  after  the  finite  verb,  separated  or 
not  separated  from  it  hy  particles  or  other  words  intervening.  Most  pro- 
nouns, especially  when  monosyllabic,  are  accentless,  and  therefore  either 
proclitic  or  enclitic ;  but,  in  spite  of  such  deceptive  appearances,  the  body  of 
the  verb  does  not  incorporate  these  pronouns  within  itself,  and  a  o-enuine 
verbal  inflection  for  person  does  not  e.xist.  This  analytic  feature  greatly 
facilitates  the  acquisition  of  tlie  Klamath  language,  and  distinguishes  it 
clearly  from  many  other  languages  of  North  America. 

The  subject-pronoun. 

Tiie  subject-pronoun  can  either  precede  the  absolute  form  of  the  verb, 
which  generally  terminates  in  -a,  or  follow  it,  and  in  both  instances  the 
declarative  particle  a,  though  it  is  in  the  verb  already,  may  be  inserted 
between  i)roii(iun  and  verb.  When  the  pronoun  follows  the  verb,  and  the 
verb  stands  in  the  present  tense,  the  particle  «  is  generally  in.serted  between 
them ;  but  when  a  preterit  tense  is  intended,  it  is  usually  replaced  by  hiln, 
hunk,  hu'nk,  unk.  Thus  we  obtain  four  modes  of  conjugating  the  subject- 
pronoun  with  the  absolute  form  of  the  verb.  A  fifth  one  is  added  to  these, 
which  is  produced  by  omission  of  the  particle  a,  retrograding  of  the  accent, 
syncope,  apocope,  or  other  phonetic  causes,  and  extends  over  the  phn-al  and 
first  penson  of  singular  only.     Except  in  the  first  person  of  the  singular, 
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this  fifth  mode  occurs  very  rarely.  In  all  these  five  series  idsha  may  be 
accentuated  also  on  the  ultima:  idsha.  The  intercalation  of  the  declarative 
particle  a  is  more  frequent  in  the  northern  than  in  the  Modoc  dialect. 

The  series  of  subject-pronouns  will  be  fully  discussed  under  "Pro- 
nouns." The  first  persons  are  nii,  ni.  and  nat;  the  second,  i,  at;  but  for  tlie 
third  persons,  various  pronouns  are  in  use  which  in  reality  are  demonstrative 
pronouns  (67m(  excepted),  expressing-  the  degrees  of  distance  from  the  speaker 
at  which  the  objects  spoken  of  are  supposed  to  stand.  For  the  third  })erson 
singulai-,  I  have  selected  for  the  paradigm  pi,  pi,  which  points  to  a  he,  she, 
or  it  at  some  distance.  No  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms  for  ive  are  in  exist- 
ence, nor  is  there  a  dual  for  an}-  of  the  pronouns. 

The  above  will  give  us  the  following  paradigm  for  the  past-present 
declarative  form  of  idsha  to  remove: 


ANALYTIC  FOEMS. 

SYNTHETIC  FORM. 

I  remofe 

nft  idsha 

ml  a  idsha 

fdsha  lilt 

idsha  a  nil 

idshan 

thou  removes! 

i,  t  idsba 

1  a  idsha 

idsha  1 

idsha  a  1 

he,  she,  it  removes 

pi  iilslia 

pi  a  idsha 

idsija  pi 

idsha  a  pi 

we  remove 

Had  idsba 

iiat  a  idsha 

idsha  iiat 

idsha  a  uat 

idshna 

ye  remove 

iit  idsha 

at  a  idsha 

idsha  fit 

id^ha  a  at 

idshat 

they  riviove 

aha  idsha 

sha  a  Idsha 

idsha  sha 

idsha  a  sha 

idshash.idsbatch 

The  distributive  form  i-idsha,  i-idsha  to  remove  uiaitij  objects  i)idividu- 
ally,  severally,  or  at  different  times  follows  the  same  i)aradigm: 

nu  i-idsha     nu  a  i-idsha     i-idsha  nu     i-idsha  a  nu     i-idshau     etc. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  conditional  in  -t.  as  far  as  the  four  ana- 
lytic series  are  concerned.  For  phonetic  causes,  the  synthetic  series  is  not 
in  use  in  this  mode,  and  in  the  declarative  mode  it  is  used  only  in  ra|)id 
conversational  speech. 

In  the  second  and  fourth  analytic  form,  the  declarative  particle  a  is 
often  replaced  by  a  more  emphatic  one,  like  a-i,  ha-i,  hai,  hai'tch.  Like  a, 
these  are  also  particles  of  actuality,  and  moreover  show  that  the  act  is  or 
was  performed  in  tlie  presence  of  the  speaker,  or  of  the  one  spoken  to. 

The  imperative  observes  another  method  in  forming  its  two  persons,  as 
shown  above;  the  exhortative  shows  the  unifoi-in  ending  -tki. 
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The  ohjed-pronomi. 

The  same  freedom  used  in  placing  the  subject-pronoun  before  or  after 
the  verb  exists  concerning  the  object-pronoun,  and  in  combining  the  object- 
pronoun  with  the  subject-pronoun,  or  separating  both  by  interposing  the 
verV)  or  other  terms.  Here  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  importance  of  both 
as  parts  of  the  sentence. 

The  object-pronoun  of  the  direct  object  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
indirect  object,  and  often  becomes  syncopated,  or  otherwise  shortened,  in 
rapid  speech.  If  both  pronouns  are  placed  after  the  verb,  they  often  com- 
bine into  a  synthetic  phrase,  and  the  object-pronoun  of  the  second  person 
then  precedes,  invariably,  the  subject-pronoun  of  the  first. 

Paradigms  of  these  pronominal  combinations  will  be  found  under 
"Pronouns." 

In  reflective  and  reciprocal  verbs,  the  object-in'onoun  is  expressed  syn- 
thetically by  the  prefix  hsh  of  the  verb.     See  "Voices  of  the  Verb." 

VERBAL  INFLECTION  TO  MARK  SEVERALTY. 

To  the  observing  mind  of  the  primeval  Klamath  Indian  the  fact  that 
sundry  things  were  done  repeatedly,  at  different  times,  or  that  the  same  thing 
was  done  severally  by  distinct  persons,  appeared  much  more  important  than 
the  pure  idea  of  phiralitij,  as  we  have  it  in  our  language.  This  category 
of  severalty  impressed  itself  on  his  mind  so  forcibly  that  he  rendered  and 
symbolized  it  in  a  vevy  appropriate  manner  by  means  of  the  distributive 
reduplication  of  the  first  syllable.  As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
chapter  on  Reduplication,  this  grammatic  feature  is  made  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct, as  far  as  phonetics  are  concerned,  from  the  iterative  reduplication, 
which  serves  for  word-forinative  or  derivational  purposes  only. 

From  wliat  is  said  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  the  grammatic  impor- 
tance of  tlie  distributive  reduplication  may  be  studied  in  all  its  details.  It 
extends  over  all  parts  of  speech — not  only  over  the  finite  verb,  but  also  over 
all  temporal,  modal,  participial  forms  of  the  verb — over  all  the  verbals  and 
voices  of  the  verlj  and  their  derivatives.  All  its  various  functions  are  re- 
lated to  each  other,  whatsoever  may  be  the  form  we  may  select  in  translat- 
ing them  into  English  or  other  lanofuaores. 
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Only  a  few  verbs  and  nouns  are  exempted  from  reduplicatino-,  and  thev 
are  so  from  purely  phonetic  causes.  It  is  easv  to  understand  that  words 
like  shnikshukshuka  to  smell  around  can  not  reduplicate,  on  account  of  their 
unwieldiness  appearing  even  in  the  absolute  form;  and  the  delicate  sense  for 
linguistic  proprieties  of  the  Klamath  Indians  refrains  from  phonetic  impos- 
sibilities, as  well  as  that  of  other  nations.  Cf.  also  what  is  said  on  page  267. 
With  such  terms,  severalty  has  to  be  indicated  by  a  circumsci'iptive  sentence, 
or  by  tumi  many,  turn  much,  nanuk  all,  nanukash  everywhere,  etc. 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  VERB. 

While  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  choose  the  analytic  method 
for  expressing  such  voices  of  the  verb,  or  genera  verhl,  as  the  passive,  causa- 
tive, reciprocal,  and  reflective  forms,  the  classic  languages  of  antiquity,  the 
Semitic  dialects,  and  a  large  number  of  the  American  languages  prefer  to 
express  them  in  one  word.  The  single  and  comprehensive  terms  which  they 
use  are  derivatives  of  the  active  form  of  the  transitive  verb;  some  languages 
add  to  this  a  medial  form,  purporting  tliat  an  act  is  done  with  reference  to 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  verbal  subject.  All  these  comprehensive  forms  are 
true  expressions  of  the  incorporating  principle  innate  to  those  languages. 

For  deriving  the  voices,  the  Klamath  language  uses  prefixes,  either 
sounds  or  whole  syllables.  They  are  placed  before  the  active  verb,  or  be- 
fore the  intransitive  verb,  wherever  it  can  form  derivatives  of  this  kind 
(causative  and  medial  v^erbs).  This  change  is  attended  with  vocalic  ana- 
thesis  (q.  V.)  in  some  of  the  voices.  Eveiy  one  of  these  derivatives  is 
inflected  like  the  primary  verb  from  which  it  is  derived,  though  there  may 
occur  a  difference  in  the  accentuation  of  the  two.  We  have  seen  that 
prefixes  form  derivatives  only,  not  forms  of  verbal  inflection. 

Here  the  inflection  of  the  transitive  verb  does  not  dift'er  from  that  of 
the  intransitive,  as  it  does  in  so  many  other  languages,  and  it  is  only  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  duals  and  plurals  that  I  made  a  sep- 
arate voice  of  the  intransitive  verb.  The  passive  form  is  identical  with  the 
active  form.  In  many  instances  the  same  verbal  derivative  serves  as  a  re- 
flective and  reciprocal  verb,  and  causative  verbs  .sliow  the  same  prefix,  h  sh-. 
These  three  usually  differ  from  the  medial  form,  a  voice  which  is  character- 
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istic  for  this  upland  language.  The  iuijjersonal  verb  is  usually  without  pre- 
fix, and  inflects  like  the  other  voices;  some  of"  their  number  also  occur  in 
the  active  form. 

We  reserve  to  the  verb  gi  to  he,  exist,  which  answers  to  our  verb  to  he 
when  u.sed  in  periphrastic  conjugation,  the  last  jilace  in  this  chapter,  and 
enumerate  the  eight  voices  of  verhs  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Active  voice.  6.  Causative  voice. 

2.  Passive  voice.  7.  Intransitive  voice. 

3.  Reflective  voice.  8.  Impersonal  voice. 

4.  ^ledial  voice. 

5.  Reciprocal  voice.  9.  The  verb  gu 

1.  The  active  voice. 

Transitive  verbs,  in  their  active  voice,  have  with  them  a  direct  object 
or  complement,  either  animate  or  inanimate,  upon  which  the  act  performed 
by  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  directed.  There  are,  however,  many  object- 
less verbs,  which  do  not  require  constant  mention  of  their  object  in  distinct 
words,  e  g.,  to  ride,  to  pay ;  here  the  adding  of  to  ride  a  horse,  to  pay  niom-i/, 
is  unnecessary  in  most  cases.  But  with  others  the  sentence  becomes  defect- 
ive if  the  object  is  not  named,  as  with  to  swash,  to  throw,  to  jnrss.  The  direct 
object  stands  in  the  objective  case,  whether  nominal  or  prononn'nal :  nil  a 
shuli')tish  shmukatana  I  am  ivetting  a  garment.  A  number  of  verbs  can  add 
an  indirect  object  to  the  direct  object,  the  objective  case  in  -sh  being  the 
same  for  both:  knuks  ish  hun  nc-I !  liand  over  that  string  to  me!  In  this 
volume  the  objectless  and  the  objective  active  verb  are  both  classed  as 
transitive  verbs.  The  natural  position  of  the  object  is  after  the  subject 
and  before  the  verb,  which,  in  declarative  and  interrogative  clauses,  usually 
concludes  the  sentence. 

2.   The  passive  voice. 

Active  verbs  turn  into  passives  when  the  sentence  is  reversed  so  tha 
the  direct  object  of  the  active  verb  becomes  the  subject,  and  the  former 
subject,  losing  the  quality  of  grammatic  subject,  becomes  its  logical  subject, 
and  is  jiointed  out  as  such  h\  some  ]ireposition.     Tims  the  sentence :  Ti'tiik 
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lukasli  shli'n  Titak  sJiot  a  grizzly  hear,  becomes,  when  turned  Into  a  passive 
sentence,  luk  shlin  Titakam  a  grizzly  hear  was  shot  hy  Titak. 

The  English  language  usually  resorts  to  the  auxiliary  verb  to  he  when 
expressing  passivity,  but  in  Klamath  the  active  verb  remains  unchanged. 
The  same  grammatic  form  exists  for  the  active  and  for  the  passive  voice"; 
when  no  logical  subject  is  added,  it  is  impossible  but  for  the  context  to  find 
out  which  voice  was  intended.     Cf  the  following  examples : 

maklaks   E-ukak   idsha    the  Indians    hrought  or   were  hrought  to  Fort 

Klamath. 
miiklaks  nge'shtka  shiuka  an  Indian  killed  (somebody)  or  was  killed  hy 

an  arrow. 

The  different  modes  of  expressing  the  logical  subject  of  the  passive 
verb  will  be  discussed  in  Svntax,  and  it  may  be  added  now  that  the  transi- 
tive verb  is  not  very  often  used  in  a  passive  sense. 

Another  mode  of  expressing  passivity  is  to  connect  the  past  imrticiple 
in  -tko  with  the  auxiliary  gi,  and  to  inflect  both  through  all  tenses,  modes, 
and  verbals  of  the  latter : 

ktiika  to  strike  with  fist: 
nil  a  ktukatko  gi  /  am  struck. 
nu  a  ktukatko  gi-uapk  I  shall  he  struck. 

koka  to  hite: 
nil  a  kokatko  gi  /  am  hittoi. 
i  a  k()katko  gi't  you  may  get  hitten. 
k('ikatko  giuga  in  order  to  he  hitten. 

In  forms  where  gi  is  found,  and  not  an  inflectional  form  of  it,  as  gl't, 
gitki,  giug,  gi'sh,  gi'sht,  this  auxiliary  is  frequently  dropped:  nu  kokatko  I 
am  hitten. 

There  are  some  verbs  in  the  language  which  can  not  be  used  in  another 
but  a  ])assive  signification,  e.  g. :  shal;^ita  to  he  heivitched,  to  lie  sick  wider  the 
tamdnuash-spell,  from  shfla  to  he  chronically  sick ;  but  it  is  more  logical  to 
consider  verbs  like  these  as  intransitives. 
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3.   The  reflective  voice. 

In  rutlective  verbs,  tlie  direct  object  is  iilso  the  subject  of  tlie  verb.  To 
express  this  relation  the  ErigHsli  language  has  no  means  but  that  of  adding 
myself,  himself,  oneself,  etc. ;  but  in  Klamath  prefixation  of  sh-  or  of  h-sli  is 
resorted  to,  so  that  the  reflective  voice  is  formed  synthetically.  If  peculiar 
stress  is  laid  uj)on  the  myself,  himself,  nutak,  pitak  etc.  may  be  added. 
Some  grammarians  call  these  verbs  pronominal  verbs.  The  function  of  the 
prefix  sh-  as  a  reflective  pronoun  is  to  form  reflective  verbs  with  a  direct 
object  (reflective  verbs  properly  so-called),  and  other  reflective  verbs  with 
an  indirect  object  (medial  verbs).  The  latter  are  now  formed  exclusively 
by  this  prefix,  while  the  former  show  sh-  and  its  compound  h-sh-.  The 
pronoun  sha  they,  now  used  in  the  plural  only,  gave  origin  to  tliis  prefix, 
for  it  must  have  once  signified  oneself  anA  themselves.     Examples  : 

shalaktcha  to  cut  one^s  throat ;  from  laktcha  to  cut  another'' s  throat. 

shatalaka  to  nth  o)iesclf;  from  talaka  to  rub. 

shuptoga  (lak)  to  pull  out  one's  hair;  from  put<jga  to  tear  out. 

And  several  others  mentioned  on  page  278. 

The  compound  prefix  h-sh-  also  forms  reflective  verbs,  and  some  of 
these  are  reciprocal  at  the  same  time,  like  histanta.  Besides  the  verbs 
given  on  page  279  we  mention: 

histanta  to  love  oneself;  from  stinta  to  love. 
hishlan  to  shoot  oneself ;  from  shli'n  to  shoot. 
hashtxa  to  perforate  one's  nose-wall;  from  shtuka  to  pierce. 

4.  The  medial  voice. 

Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  assume  the  form  of  what  I  call  the 
medial  voice  by  prefixing  sh-,  s-  when  the  act  embodied  in  the  verb  is  done 
upon  or  for  tlie  subject  by  or  in  nference  to  this  same  suliject  of  the  verb. 
It  is  in  fact  a  reflective  verb,  but  a  special  kind  of  it.  To  the  reflective 
verb  proper  the  verbal  subject  serves  as  a  direct  object,  and  therefore  only 
transitive  verbs  can  give  origin  to  this  verb  ;  but  to  the  medial  verb  the 
verbal  subject  serves  as  an  indirect  object,  hence  this  verb  may  oi-iginate 
from  intransitive  as  well  as  from  transitive  verbs.     The  medial  verbs  of 
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Klamath  may  be  most  fitly  compared  in  their  functions,  not  in  their  exter- 
nal form,  with  the  media  of  Greek  ;  those  which  are  formed  from  intransitive 
verbs  corresjjond  exactly  to  the  French  s'en  aller,  se  mourir,  and  to  the  Span- 
ish irse,  morlrse. 

a.  Medial  verbs  derived  from  ti-ansitives: 
shakiha  to  miss  the  mark  ivhile  shooting;  from  kai'hha  to  miss  the  aim. 
shalamna  to  carry  on  the  hack;  radix  a-  in  lina  to  carry  off. 
shalgia  to  place,  deposit  against  for  oneself;  from  hikia  to  jilace  against. 
shAmeni  (for  sh'hameni)  to  claim  for  oneself;  from  hameni  to  desire. 
shdmpatuala  to  nail,  fasten  one  object  to  another  to  make  it  longer;  from 

mpata  to  pin  fast  to. 
shikita  to  make  a  false  report;  from  kiya  to  tell  a  lie. 
shlankua  to  spread  out  over  the  water ;  from  nakua  to  dam  up. 
shuy^ga  to  lift  up  for  oneself;  from  uy<;ga  to  lift  a  long  object. 

h.  Medial  verbs  derived  from  intransitives: 
shaktila  to  take  under  the  arm ;  from  gutila  to  go  below. 
shalaggaya  to  ascend,  climb  up  (spiders);  from  laggaya  to  hang  down  from. 
shalala  to  scratch,  rub  one's  sides;  from  lala  to  slope  doionward. 
shalama  to  call  saucy  names;  from  lama  to  he  wild,  bewildered. 
shetalpeli  to  look  back  at;  from  te'lha,  tela  to  look  upon,  on. 
stiinka  to  pass,  run  through,  as  ropes;  from  tiinka  to  come  out. 

A  special  kind  of  verbs,  whicli  should  be  classed  with  the  medial  verbs, 
are  those  in  which  a  consonantic  or  vocalic  change  indicates  some  relation 
to  the  subject  itself  Not  many  instances  of  this  are  on  hand,  but  we  may 
mention: 

kil^dntko  humpback,  when  imitated  by  children  etc.;  from  kil;^a  (not 

kil%a)  to  become  humpbacked. 
pa'dsha  to  simulate  sickness ;  cf  pa'dsha  to  become  (//-^(originally),  to  fall 

sick;  to  become  blind. 
pe'lpela  to  work  for  one's  own  or  somebody'' s  benefit;  from  pc'lpela  to  work. 
iyji\x?i  to  rise  upon  one's  feet  (emphatic ;  ii  is  long);  tg('l;!ja  to  stand  up. 
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5.   The  recijjrocal  voice. 

Verbs  expressing  a  mutual  act,  done  by  each  to  the  other,  are  called 
reciprocal  verbs,  and  presuppose  a  double  subject,  which  is  usually  ex- 
pressed by  pronouns.  Either  these  pronouns  are  added  to  the  verb  as 
separate  words,*  or  they  are  represented  b\'  some  affix  appended  to  or  in- 
corporated into  tlie  verb.  In  the  language  of  the  Maklaks  this  latter  syn- 
thetic mode  is  alone  in  use,  and  reciprocal  verbs  are  able  to  form  nominiil 
derivatives  also.  Like  the  reflective  voice,  the  reciprocal  voice  is  formed 
bv  the  medial  prefix  sh-  or  its  compound  h-sh-,  and  attended  by  vocalic 
anathesis: 

(a)  Reciprocal  verbs  with  prefix  sh-.  This  form  of  the  voice  is  not  so 
frequent  gs  the  one  to  be  given  under  (c). 

shakiha  to  miss  each  other ;  from  kaihha  to  miss  the  aim. 
shatashta  to  touch  each  other ;  from  tashta  to  touch  hij  hand. 
shetui  to  fire  at  each  other;  from  tewi  to  shoot. 
sheno'lxa  to  compact,  agree;  from  ne-ulxa  to  arrange. 

(h)  Reciprocal  verbs  with  prefix  sh-,  formed  by  the  distributive  form  of 
medial  verbs.     This  mode  of  deriving  reciprocal  verbs  is  only  accidental. 

shashalgia  to  quarrel;  from  shalgia  to  lay  something  against. 
shashtashta  to  touch  each  other ;  from  tashta  to  touch  bg  hand. 

(c)  Reciprocal  verbs  ivith  prefix  h-sh-.  Some  verbs  formed  in  this  man- 
ner are  simultaneously  reflective  and  reciprocal,  and  the  original  active 
form  of  others  no  longer  exists  in  the  language. 

heshamkanka  to  tell,  order  each  other ;  from  hemkanka  to  speak. 

hushutanka  to  meet  each  other  secretly ;  from  hutanka  to  run  up. 

hush])antchna  to  walk  arm  in  arm ;  from  spunshna  to  take  along. 

hushtiwa  to  scratch,  stab  each  other ;  from  tevvi  to  pierce,  stab. 

hushtchoka  t.(j  kill  each  other;  from  tch(jka  to  perish. 
And  many  others  on  page  279. 

{d)  Reciprocal  verbs  in  -yua.  Modoc  verbs  of  this  terminal  have  been 
discussed  under  Suffix  -yua. 

•  Sometimes  iiecoiiipaiiiiMl  by  jirepositions,  as  inter  iu  Latiu,  ciiire  in  French. 
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6.   The  causative  voice. 

This  is  a  form  of  A'erbal  derivation  which  adds  to  the  transitive  or  in- 
transitive  verb  the  idea  of  prompting,  causing,  or  compelHng  to  perform 
the  act  or  enter  the  state  or  condition  expressed  by  the  original  verb.  The 
Klamath  language  forms  them  by  means  of  vocalic  anathesis,  and  by  prefix- 
ing sh-  or  compounds  of  it:  shn-,  sp-,  st-,  h-sh-.  In  the  Germanic  languages, 
causative  verbs  are  frequently  formed  also  by  a  vocalic  change,  here  called 
"Umlaut";  so  we  have  in  English  to  drench,  to  fell,  to  raise  derived  from  to 
drink,  to  fall,  to  rise. 

a.  Causative  verbs  formed  by  the  medial  prefix  sh-: 
shkalkela  to  hurt,  injure ;  from  kjilkela  to  fall  sick. 
shnel;{a  to  set  on  fire ;  from  nelka  to  be  burnt  up. 
shudnka  to  kill,  slaij,  plur.  of  obj.  (Mod.);  from  wc'nka  to  die. 
shuka  to  drive  out  from;  from  huka  to  run  at. 

h.  Causative  verbs  formed  by  compound  prefixes  of  sh-: 
shnahualta  to  cause  to  sound,  to  ring ;  from  walta  to  sound. 
shnekshita  to  save,  deliver;  from  kshi'ta  to  escape  (Mod.), 
shnikanua  to  let  ripen;  from  nuka,  nuka  to  ripen. 
spidsha  to  drag  behind;  from  idsha  to  carry  along. 
spi'ka  to  draw,  pull  out;  from  ika  to  remove  from. 
stopela  to  peel  the  bark  off,  lit.  "to  make  dry  above";  from  u-  above,  pdla 

to  dry  up. 
hashtflwa  to  starve  out;  from  stawa  to  be  famished. 
hcshla  to  exhibit,  show;  from  shk'a  to  see. 
hushnuxa  to  bake,  cook;  from  shnux«i  to  parch. 

More  examples  will  be  found  under  "Anathesis",  pages  278.  279,  and 
List  of  Prefixes. 

7.   The  intransitive  voice. 

Verbs  which  caimot  take  a  direct  object  or  complement,  and  therefore  are 
not  susceptible  of  being  used  in  a  passive  sense,  are  called  intransitive.  In 
this  language  they  are  inflected  in  the  same  manner  as  transitive  and  other 
verbs  as  to  tense  and  mode,  and  some  can  assume  a  causative  and  a  medial 
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voice.  There  are  a  number  of  verbs  which  are  transitives  and  intransitives 
at  the  same  time,  as  k'lekahi  to  lose  children  and  to  he  at  the  jwint  of  death. 

The  distributive  form  of  intransitive  verbs  may  refer  to  severalty  or 
repetition  of  the  act,  state,  oi-  quahtv  expressed  by  the  verb,  but  it  does  also, 
and  much  more  fre(|iiently,  refer  to  verbal  acts  performed  or  states  under- 
gone by  a  plurality  of  subjects,  and  in  this  latter  case  it  corresponds  to  the 
plural  of  the  P^^nglish  verb. 

A  special  class  among  the  intransitive  verbs  is  the  attributive  verbs 
which  indicate  some  quality  or  attribute  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  languages 
of  modern  Eurojie  are  generally  circumscribed  by  the  suljstantive  verb  to 
he,  accompanied  by  an  adjective  noun.  In  a  large  number  of  agglutinative 
languages  attributive  verbs  are  a  prominent  feature,  since  they  make  a 
predicative  verb  of  what  we  consider  to  be  simply  an  adjective  or  attribute 
joined  to  the  verb  to  be,  and  express  by  a  single  term  what  we  can  rendei" 
only  by  a  combination  of  two  or  three  words.  What  we  call  an  adjective 
is,  in  those  languages,  a  verbal  i>r  participle  of  that  attributive  verb.  So,  in 
the  Creek,  the  grass  is  green/ipiihit  lanis,  is,  literally,  "the  grass  greens",  or 
"the  gra.ss  is  greening";  while  green  grass  is  pahi  lani,  which  comes  nearest 
to  a  term  like  "grass  greened,"  or  "grass  greening."  Here  the  adjective, 
whether  used  predicatively  or  attributively,  is  always  a  form  of  a  verb;  but 
in  Klamath  there  are  true  adjectives,  recognizable  bv  their  endings  (-kni,  -li, 
-ni,  -ptchi,  etc.),  and  liable  to  become  connected  with  the  verb  gi;  and, 
besides,  there  are  attributive  verbs  of  the  soi-t  just  jjointed  out  by  an  example 
from  the  Creek  language.  These  attributive  verbs  appear  in  a  verbal  finite 
form  when  used  predicatively,  and  in  the  participial  form  in  -tko  when 
employed  attributively. 

The  two  classes  of  the  intransitive  verb  present  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

A. — The  noH-attrilnitive  intransitive  verb  describes  an  act  performed  by 
an  animate  suljject,  or  a  state  undergone  by,  a  quality  l)elonging  to  an  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  subject.  If  connected  with  an  object,  this  object  is  al- 
ways an  indirect  one. 

k('dsha,  d.  kck'tcha  to  groiv  (plants). 

k'leka  to  reach,  to  turn  into ;  to  die. 
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n6ka,  d.  nunuka  to  ripen,  mature. 
tia'ma,  d.  tetia'ma  to  feel  hungry. 

B. — The  attributive  or  qualitative  intransitive  verb  of  the  Klamath  lan- 
guage corresponds  to  the  English  adjective  connected  with  the  verb  to  be, 
though  it  can  be  rendered  in  other  ways.  Some  of  this  class  even  combine 
a  transitive  with  an  intransitive  signification,  as  ginka  to  be  hollow  and  to 
perforate  something.     Examples: 

tchiiki  ma'sha  the  boy  is  sick. 

ma'shitko  tchaki  the,  a  sick  boy. 

tchaki  mama'sha  the  boys  are  sick;  boys  are  sick. 

mama'shitko  tchaki  sick  boys. 

kta-i  yuta  the,  a  stone  is  heavy. 

yutantko  kta-i  a  heavy  stone. 

kelpka  ambu  the  ivater  is  hot,  boiling. 

a-ambu  kekalpka  wafers  are  hot,  boiling. 

Adjectives,  accompanied  by  the  verb  gi,  "can  drop  this  verb  whenever 
no  doubt  can  arise  through  its  absence  about  their  meaning ;  in  that  case 
the  adjective  is  predicative,  just  like  the  attributive  verb.  K6-idshi  wash 
the  mischievous  prairie-wolf ;  wash  k6-idshi  gi,  or  wash  ko-idshi  the  prairie- 
wolf  is  mischievous. 

When  indicative  of  location  or  position,  attributive  verbs  can  fulfill 
the  office  of  postpositions:  i-utila  to  be,  to  lie  under;  Mod.  yutilan ;  postp. 
below,  underneath. 

The  subjoined  small  list  of  attributive  verbs  goes  to  show  that  many  of 
their  number  have  other  significations  besides,  which  are  sometimes  transi- 
tive and  more  oinginal. 

gimpka,  ginuala,  gins^a  to  be  empty,  vacant,  hollow. 

giihua,  guhi'i  to  be  sivollcn  and  to  stvell  up. 

kuanka  to  he  lame;  kuankatko  lame,  halting. 

ki'la,  n^illa  to  be  angry,  strong,  and  to  make  haste. 

ma'sha  to  be  sick,  smarting,  and  to  taste  like. 

ndsh6ka  to  be  deafnud  not  to  understand. 

n6ka  to  be  ripe,  to  ripen,  and  to  rook,  boil,  sfrw. 
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pa  la  to  be  dry,  and  to  dnj  up. 

shi'pnu  to  he  full  of  air,  ivind,  and  to  he  haughty. 

skiiya  to  he  crooked,  humpbacked,  and  to  mash,  bray. 

8.  The  impersonal  voice. 

Impersonal  verbs  have  for  a  formal  subject  the  indefinite,  neuter  pro- 
noun it,  for  which  no  equivalent  exists  in  Klamath.  Here  the  impersonal 
verb  is,  therefore,  expressed  by  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  which  inflects 
for  tense,  mode,  verbals,  and  severalty.  There  are  two  distinct  series  of 
impersonal  verbs — such  as  take  no  direct  object,  and  such  as  possess  a 
direct  or  indirect  personal  object. 

A. — Objectless  impersonal  verbs  chief!}'  refer  to  phenomena  of  nature,  to 
the  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  of  the  seasons  etc. 

y^wa  the  north  wind  is  bloiviny ;  lit.  "it  is  howling." 

lemena  it  is  thitnderiny ;  lit.  "it  is  rolling." 

lua  if  is  foyyy,  misty,  hazy. 

mua  the  ivind  blows  from  the  south  (muat) 

paisha,  tgiwa  it  is  sultry  weather. 

pata  it  is  summer,  it  is  hot  weather. 

sha'ldmal^a  the  fall  of  the  year  is  at  hand. 

shgii'mla.  Mod.  tchgil'mna  it  is  freezing,  frost  is  forming. 

skoa  it  is  spring-time;  lit.  "it  is  sprouting." 

shviVntka,  Mod.  tchvuntka  hour-frost  is  forming ^ 

we'll  ice  is  forming,  it  is  freezing  or  frozen. 

The  following  objectless  verbs  are  compounds  of  gi  to  he,  exist,  and  do 
not  indicate  natural  phenomena.  They  may  connect  with  an  indirect  per- 
sonal object : 

ke'gi,  kii'gi  there  is  nothing,  it  disappears,  it  is  scarce  (Mod.  ka'gi  and 

kii'ka). 
laki  (for  le  ha  gi)  it  is  gone,  it  is  missing. 

B. — Impersonal  verbs  with  personal  o})ject  chiefly  describe  bodily  sen- 
sations of  tem|)erature,  luinger  or  thirst,  lieultli  or  infirmity,  and  a  few  also 
refer  to  mental  or  moral  qualities.     A  few  also  sinuiltaneously  appear  as 
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iutransitives,  with  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  subjective  case,  especially  in 
Modoc,  while  the  majority  have  the  personal  pronoun  or  noun  ]n-eceding 
or  following  them  in  the  objective  case. 

ambutka  nil,  i ;  ambutka  n'sh,  m'sh  /  am,  thou  art  thirsty. 
hushlta  nii ;  hiishlta  n'sh  /  am  in  flood  health. 
ka'dshika  nil ;  kii'dshika  nish  I  feel  tired. 
ma'sha  nil ;  ma'sha  nilsh,  n'sh  /  am  sick. 
tia'ma  nil ;  tia'ma  n'sh  /  am  hungry. 

Other  verbs  seem  entirely  confined  to  the  impersonal  form : 

guhua  nish,  mish  /  am,  thou  art  swollen. 

kel-^.i  a  nilsh,  kel^a  ansh  /  am  in  the  habit  of. 

katka  nilsh,  katgans  I  am  cold. 

lushhishki  nish  /  feel  warm. 

n;^amka  nish  it  aches,  Jiurts  me. 

nda-iti  an's  my  hands  or  feet  are  cold. 

ndshoka  mish  thou  art  deaf. 

pano'pka  nilsh  I  am  hnnyry ;  lit.  "I  want  to  eat." 

pii'ka  nish,  pii'kansh  /  am  thirsty ;  lit.  "it  makes  me  dry." 

pupa  niish,  piipans  /  bleed  from  the  nose. 

taps^oya  an's  my  fingers  are  numb  from  cold. 

tchiikelila  an's  /  bleed  (elsewhere  than  from  the  nose). 

Compare  also  the  following  sentences : 

ku-i  an'sh  hushlta  paishuk  sultriness  oppresses  me. 

ka'gi  a  n'sh  tcho'ksh  /  am  lame  in  one  ley;  lit.  "to  me  a  leg  is  deficient." 

9.   The  verb  yi  to  be. 

The  Klamath  verb  gi  corresponds  in  a  certain  measure  to  our  substan- 
tive verb  to  be,  but  besides  this  it  is  used  in  a  much  wider  signification.  It 
unites  the  functions  of  an  intransitive  to  those  of  a  transitive  and  substantive 
verb,  forms  witli  some  verbs  what  I  call  "periphrastic  conjugation,"  and  in 
its  various  forms  also  enters  as  a  component  into  the  formation  of  words. 
This  verb  gi  is,  in  fact,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ge,  ke  this  one,  this  here 
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in  a  verbified  shape;  and,  liaving  assumed  tlie  verbal  form,  it  came  to  signify 
to  he  here,  to  be  at  this  or  that  place,  to  he  at  this  time  or  at  such  a  time. 

Tims  the  orit/inat  verbal  signification  of  gi  is  that  of  accidental  exist- 
ence^to  exist,  not  by  nature,  but  hij  chance:  to  happen  to  he.  In  this  function 
it  is  comparable  to  the  Spanish  verb  estar,  to  Ite  acciilci/talli/ ;  l)ut  it  soon 
assumed  also  the  function  of  designating  real,  essential  existence,  like  the 
Spanish  verb  ser:  to  he  hy  nature,  to  he  essentialli/,  in  realitij,  and  not  h\  chance 
or  accident.  Outside  of  these,  the  verb  gi  has  taken  other  significations — 
to  hecome,  to  have,  possess,  to  do  and  to  saij — all  of  which  will  be  treated  in 
their  respective  order  Gi  is  often  abbreviated  into  -g,  -k,  and  its  shorter 
forms  are  used  encliticallv. 

I  have  elsewhere  discussed  this  verb  at  length,*  and  have  here  extracted 
some  of  the  examples  given  there.  More  examples  will  be  found  in  the 
Dictionary,  pages  44.  45. 

Presented  in  their  order  of  grammatic  evolution,  the  six  different  func- 
tions of  gi  are  as  follows: 

(rt)  To  he  here,  to  he  at  this  or  that  place,  to  he  at  such  a  time,  then.  In 
this  function,  gi  points  to  casual  or  accidental  existence,  occurrence  by 
chance,  and,  like  the  pronoun  ge,  generally  implies  close  proximity  to  the 
grammatic  or  logical  subject  of  the  sentence.  It  comes  nearest  to  our  verb 
to  exist.     Examples: 

kani  gi  he,  she,  it  is  outside,  outdoors. 

lapi  gi  there  are  two  (of  them). 

tidsh  gi  to  feel  well ;  kii-i  gi  to  feel  tinwell 

kummfitat  giank  staying  in  the  rocks. 

giti  shuyeakeks  gi-uapka  here  shall  he  a  leaping-place,  142,  3. 

To  this  definition  must  be  traced  the  gi  composing  .some  of  the  attrib- 
utive and  impersonal  verbs  above  mentioned,  as  kii'gi,  laki,  lushlusligi, 
p'laiki,  sha'tki,  etc. 

{h)  To  hecome,  to  heyin  to  he.  This  definition  appears,  e.  g.,  in  the  fol- 
lowing example:  ka-i  ni  a  kukamtchish  gi-uapk  /  would  never  hecome  old, 
64,  13. 

•"On  the  Substantive  Verb  in  some  North  American  Languages ;"  Proceedings  of  the  XVIth  Annual 
Session  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  July,  18H4,  pages  "^6-33. 
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(c)  To  he  really,  essentially,  intrinsicalh/ ;  to  exist  by  its  own  nature.  In 
this  definition  gi  represents  the  substantive  verbs  to  be  of  Enghsh,  etre  of 
French,  sein  of  German,  and,  as  an  auxih'ary  verb,  is  employed  in  conjugat- 
ing verbs  periphrastically  through  their  verbals  (in  -tki,  -shtka)  and  their 
participles. 

niitakam  Ink  kdlkali  gi  the  seed  of  the  niitak-plant  is  round. 

i  a  tala  gi  you  are  right. 

I  a  kii-i  gi  you  are  wrong. 

It  appears  as  an  auxiliary  verb: 

p'laikishtka  gi  shiippash  the  sun  teas  near  the  noon-])oint. 
nl  nanukash  shlii'sh  ki  I  can  see  everywhere,  22,  17. 

{d)  To  he  possessed  by,  to  belong  to,  to  be  provided,  endowed  with.  When 
used  in  this  sense,  gi  takes  the  owner  or  proprietor  in  the  possessive  case 
{to  he  somebody's),  and  the  object  possessed  in  the  subjective  case.  If  the 
owner  is  expressed  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  this  pronoun  stands  in  the 
subjective  case.  Gi  appears  very  frequently  in  the  participle  of  the  past: 
gftko  possessed  of,  with  the  object  in  the  objective  case. 

tanna  i  wewt'ash  gitk?  how  many  children  have  youf 

kanam  kek  i-amnash  gi?  whose  beads  are  these f 

kanam  ge  latchash  gi?  who  owns  this  lodge? 

tiuu'pni  gt'-u  wi'Iwash  gi  I  have  five  water-springs,  157;  46. 

k('ikuapkash  h'llp  gitko  having  swollen  eyes. 

kailalapsh  gftko  dressed  in  leggings. 

tiima  tua  gi'tkuapka  i  you  will  possess  many  things,  182;  7. 

(e)  To  do,  to  act,  to  perform.  Here  the  verb  gi  becomes  a  transitive 
verb,  though  there  are  no  examples  on  hand  of  its  being  used  in  a  passive 
sense  also.  Evolved  from  gi,  signification  (a)  of  casual  existence:  to  he  at 
something. 

tidsh  gi  to  do  right,  to  act  well. 
ku-i  gi  to  act  wickedly,  to  do  evil,  to  be  obnoxious. 
wiik  i  gdn  gitk?  what  are  you  doing  here? 
humasht  gfulank  after  having  acted  thus. 
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tuA  i  wak  gi-uapkug  tebl  shanaholi  ?  what  do  you  want  to  do  with  the  fahk  ? 

Gi  to  act  also  composes  some  verba  denoniinativa,  as  nkil'kgi,  nkasligi, 
mentioned  above. 

(/)  To  say,  to  speak.  Gi  is  used  in  this  sense  (instead  of  licmkanka) 
only  when  the  spoken  words  are  quoted  either  verhatim  or  in  part.  Tliis 
use  of  gi  has  evolved  from  gi  to  do,  to  act,  viz.,  "to  do  by  words",  and  in 
French  we  often  hear  il  fit  instead  of  il  dit. 

na-asht  gi,  na'shtk,  na'shtg  so  I  say,  said ;  so  he  said  etc. 
tsi  sha  hun  gi  so  they  said ;  liataktk  there  he  said. 
nu  gitki  gi  /  say  they  must  become. 

INFLECTION  FOR  NUMBER. 

There  are  some  grammatic  categories  wliich  have  remained  in  a  state 
of  rudimentary  deveh>pment  in  the  mind  oi"  the  Maklaks  Indian,  and  seem 
to  have  been  too  abstract  for  him.  Among  these  is  the  category  of  number, 
or  what  we  call,  grammatically,  the  sinyidar,  dual,  and  plural ;  for  these  do 
not  exist  here  in  the  sense  expressed  in  European  tongues.  As  to  verbal 
inflection,  this  would  necessitate  the  incorporation  of  the  pronoun  into  the 
body  of  the  verb,  or  of  particles  marking  plurality.  This  we  observe  in 
many  American  languages,  but  not  in  Klamath,  where  only  a  faint  com- 
mencement was  made  toward  incorporating  personal  pronouns  into  the 
verb.  But  this  language  uses  several  other  means  to  express  number  in  a 
more  indirect  manner.  One  of  these  is  the  use  of  a  different  radix  when 
the  subject  or  object  changes  from  the  singular  to  the  dual  or  plural ;  but 
this  is  not  verbal  inflection  for  number,  for  the  term  inftectioti  implies  rule 
and  regularity  extending  over  all  verbs,  whereas  here  the  choice  of  the  radix 
is  sometimes  arbitrary.  Such  a  change  in  the  radix  always  implies  also  a 
change  in  signification,  liowever  small;  and  if  this  change  is  no  longer  per- 
ceptible, it  was  so  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  language.  Moreover,  the 
assumed  term  for  dH<d  does  not  mean  here  two  subjects  only,  as  with  us. 

At  an  early  period  the  genius  of  this  upland  tongue  seems  to  have  left 
unnoticed  thu  expression  of  uu:nl)  t  in  verlxs,  as  well  as  in  nouns,  aiul  found 
no  ni  )re  necessity  to  define  it  than  to  define  sex.  Onlv  a  little  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  categories  of  mode  and  tense,  for  what  was  done  in  all 
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these  belongs  to  later  periods  of  linguistic  development.  Concrete  catego- 
ries alone  were  then  accounted  of  importance,  for  all  relations  bearing  upon 
locality,  distance,  and  individuality  or  severalty  are  distinguished  with  su- 
perior accuracy,  and  even  tense  is  marked  by  means  of  particles  which  were 
originally  locative.  Nowhere  is  the  female  sex  made  distinct  from  the  male 
b}'  linguistic  forms,  although  several  Columbian  and  Oregonian  languages 
exhibit  this  distinction,  some  in  tlie  pronoun  only,  as  the  Atfalati,  of  the 
Kalapuya  stock,  some  in  the  verb  also,  as  the  Chinook. 

In  order  to  make  our  subject-matter  clear,  I  have  divided  this  chapter 
into  two  parts: 

I.  Number  in  the  transitive  verb. 
II.  Numljer  in  the  intransitive  verb. 

I. — THE  CATKGORY    OF    NUMBER    IN    THE    TRANSITIVE    VERB. 

In  the  languages  of  Aryan  and  Semitic  stock,  all  verbs  are  governed 
exclusively  by  their  grammatic  subject.  But  it  is  different  in  the  agglu- 
tinative langnages.  Here  the  intransitive  verb  is  governed  by  its  subject, 
this  being  the  grammatic  and  logical  subject  of  the  sentence.;  but  the  fraii- 
sitive  verl),  or  rather  noun-verb,  is  governed  for  number  by  its  direct  object, 
and  not  bv  its  subject.  The  subject  remains  in  its  quality  as  grammatic 
subject,  but  the  grammatic  object  becomes  the  logical  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  as  such  it  rules  the  noun-verb.*     P^xample : 

Lek'kash  watch  shiuga  Leiekash  killed  a  horse. 

Lelekash  tuma  watch  li'iela  Leiekash  killed  many  horses. 

In  a  few  transitive  verbs  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  number  or  quality 
of  the  verbal  object,  one  form  being  employed  when  a  feiv  only  are  con- 
cerned, and  another  when  many  objects  are  acted  upon. 

When  the  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  plural,  it  will  be  expressed 
in  the  verb  under  certain  circumstances  When  the  subject  of  this  verb  is 
plural,  the  verb  is  usually  not  affected  by  it.     If  the  plurality  of  the  object 

*  Soiuetbing  that  slightly  leiiiinils  us  of  this  structure  is  found  iii  thi;  compound  transitive  verb 
(not  the  simi>le)  of  Romance  langn.ages,  which  varies  the  participle  when  the  object  prcerdea  it  in  the 
sentence.  Thus  in  French:  "les  hirondelles  que  j'ai  viies  (5taient  perchi^es,"  compared  to  "j'ai  »i(  des 
hiroiHlclli'H  pi-r.-li<=es";  derived  from  Low  Latin  :  habeo  visai,  and  halieo  risiim. 
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is  indicated  tlirough  the  verb,  the  object  itself  is  not  required  in  all  instances 
to  bear  the  mark  of  plurality.     Iterative  reduplication  of  the  verb  may  also 
at  times  imply  a  plurality  of  the  object,  though  it  is  only  intended  to  mark 
frequency  or  repetition  of  an  act.     More  about  all  this  will  be  seen  in  the  • 
Syntax. 

Pluralit}'  of  the  direct  object  evidences  itself  in  the  transitive  verb  :  (1) 
by  distributive  reduplication  ;  (2)  by  change  of  prefix ;  (3)  bv  change  of  the 
radical  syllable ;  (4)  by  change  of  suffix. 

I.  Distributive  reduplication  is  the  means  most  frequently  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose,  but  only  when  the  action  of  the  verb  is  repeated  or  per- 
formed specially  for  every  one  of  the  objects.  There  must  be  action  in 
severalty  by  one  and  the  same  individual,  or  one  act  performed  by  each 
individual  separately  upon  the  objects  or  each  object;  whereas  the  absolute 
form  will  be  used  when  the  act  is  performed  by  one  or  more  subjects,  col- 
lectively or  at  once  upon  the  object,  or  objects. 

1  a  el^a  shtishash  you  give  a  name. 

i  a  eAl%a  sh^shasli  you  give  different  names  to  one  or  various  objects. 

skutash  sha  waldsha  they  spread  a  blanket  over. 

skutash  sha  wawaldsha  they  spread  blankets  over  different  objects. 

2.  Change  of  prefix  is  observed  in  certain  transitive  verbs  when  there  is 
a  change  from  a  single  direct  object  of  a  certain  exterior  or  shape,  as  rx>und, 
long,  flat,  to  a  plurality  of  direct  objects.  Here  the  signification  of  the  verb 
lies  more  in  the  radical  and  in  the  suffix  than  in  the  prefix,  and  each  of  these 
verbs  has  also  its  distributive  form. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  List  of  Prefixes,  a-  refers  to  one  long  object; 
ksh-,  ks-  to  one  long  object,  to  a  bunch  of  long  articles,  or  to  one  animate 
object  that  can  be  carried  on  the  arm  or  arms;  sp-,  see  "List  of  Prefixes"; 
t-,  ta-,  te-  points  to  one  long  or  animate  object  standing  upright;  u-  to  a 
long  object  direct  or  indirect.  All  these  prefixes  are  generally  changed  to  i-, 
iy-,  y-,  yi-  when  the  object  of  the  verb  is  placed  in  the  plural  number.  To 
the  examples  mentioned  in  the  "List  of  Prefixes"  we  add  the  following: 

atpa  to  carry,  to  bring;  pi.  of  obj.  itpa. 

kshalala  to  place  near  the  fire;  pi.  ilala  (also  intrans.). 
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kshfiwala  to  fix  or  tie  on  the  top  of;  pi.  of  obj.  iwala,  ihuala. 

kshempeli  to  carry  hack,  bring  home;  pi.  e'mpeli. 

kshiwi^a  to  put,  place  into;  pi.  ivvi;ja. 

kshuyamna  and  iiyamna  to  take  along ;  pi  i-amna. 

kshuyeg-a  and  uyega  to  lift  up,  raise;  pi.  iy^ga. 

spulhi  to  place  inside,  lock  up ;  pi.  I'lhi. 

tmeslika,  temcshga  to  abstract;  pi.  yinieshka. 

udiika  to  beat  with  a  stick;  a  few  objects,  iduyua ;  many,  iduka. 

udshipa  to  take  off  from,  strip;  pi  idshipa. 

uy^ga  to  lift  up  a  long  object ;  a  few,  yaniega ;  many,  iyt'ga. 

The  verbs  with  1-  or  lu-  prefixed,  referring  to  one  object  of  round, 
rounded,  or  Ijulky  exterior,  exchange  this  prefix  for  p-,  pe-,  or  pe-u-  when 
more  than  one  object  is  spoken  of,  sometimes  with  alteration  of  the  suffix 
also.  In  the  examples  below  the  prefix  syllable  also  serves  as  radical  syl- 
lable. 

likla  to  deposit;  pi.  pe-ula. 

luya,  lui  to  give,  hand  over;  pi.  pdwi,  pa'wi. 

luyega  to  lift,  gather  up;  pi.  pe-u3'e'ga. 

The  verbs  kewa,  ukewa  to  break  to  pieces  also  use  the  prefix  pe-  (pekewa) 
when  a  plurality  of  objects  is  spoken  of. 

Verbs  with  prefix  shu-,  when  referring  to  the  driving  of  many  objects, 
as  horses,  cows  etc.,  assume  the  prefix  n- ;  when  only  a  few  objects  are  con- 
cerned, the  prefix  tp-  is  u.sed,  at  least  in  the  Modoc  dialect. 

shu'd.shna  to  drive  off,  chase;  a  few,  tpudshna ;  many,  niudshna. 

shukidsha  to  drive  in  a  circle;  tpukidsha;  niukidsha. 

shuli  to  drive  into;  tpuli,  Kl.  kpuli ;  ni'-uli. 

shui-u^a  to  drive  out  of  an  inclosure;  nf-u%a. 

shuwa  (for  shiiiwa)  to  drive  into  water;  tpc'wa,  tpiia ;  ni'wa. 

3.  Change  of  the  radical  syllable  is  resorted  to  only  in  verbs  of  a  certain 
class,  like  those  of  giving,  breaking,  cutting,  killing,  digging,  etc.  This 
grammatic  process  stands  outside  the  limits  of  any  law  or  rule,  and  a  sliglit 
difference  of  signification  can  usuallv  be  discovered  thronyh  careful  analvsis 
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of  the  terms  used  for  one  object  and  for  many.  This  feature  is  connnon  to 
many  North  American  hmguages  of  the  West,  especially  for  the  intransitive 
verb.  Cf  the  Latin  verbs  fenr,  toUerc  and  the  English  to  he  in  regard  to 
their  tenses. 

kewa  to  break,  smash  ;  pi.  ngata,  nguldsha. 

kshuya  to  transfer  a  long  or  animate  object ;  pi.  shewdna. 

nt'ya,  ne-i  to  give  one  thin  object;  pi.  shewana. 

she;jkanka  to  take  aloufj ;  pi.  imuega  or  I'-amna. 

shmga  to  hill:  pi.  li'uda,  Mod.  luela,  shuc'nka  (h'lela  "to  lay  low  a  crowd"). 

shlin  to  shoot,  wound;  pi.  yuta,  i-o'ta. 

spuni  to  transfer  one  person  ;  pi.  shewana. 

tewa  to  run  one  post  into  the  around  ;  two  posts,  stal/a ;  viany  posts, 
tetal^a. 

ukata  to  ehop,  split:  pi.  uh'idsha,  vuh'idsha ;   ugultcha. 

4.  Clianeje  of  suffix,  to  indicate  the  change  from  one  to  two  or  more 
objects,  occurs  chiefly  in  such  verbs  as  adopt  the  ending  -yua  to  point  out 
that  the  action  of  the  verb  extends  over  a  few  objects  only. 

ktuka  to  strike  hy  hand;  a  few,  ktuyua. 

stuka  to  stab,  wound,  cut ;  a  few,  stuyua. 

shuka  to  drive  out;  a  few,  shuyua. 

shukanka  to  run  after;  a  few,  tpuyamna. 

The  verl)  mt'ya  to  dig  roofs  differs  entirely  from  the  above  by  forming 
sta-ila  "  to  fill  up  (the  root-basket)"  when  many  subjects,  not  objects,  are 
referred  to.     It  can  be  considered  as  an  intransitive  verb. 

II. — THE  CATEGORY  OF  NUMBER  IN  THE  INTRANSITIVE  VERB. 

The  four  modes  observed  in  forming  this  category  in  transitive  verbs 
also  occur  in  the  intransitive  verb  when  there  is  a  change  from  one  to  niani/ 
subjects,  though  with  .some  restrictions.  A  large  num])er  of  verbs  substitute 
one  radical  sjdlable  for  another,  with  or  without  change  of  the  formative 
suffi.x.  Most  of  these  verbs  possess  three  numbers,  instead  of  two,  like  a 
majority  of  the  others.     Of  these  three  numbers, 

The  singular  is  used  when  the  verb  has  one  subject ; 
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The  dual  is  used  when  the  verb  lias  two,  three,  sometimes  four  subjects; 
The  plural  is  in  use  when  the  verb  has  over  three  or  four,  or  a  multitude 
of  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  term  dual  is  not  quite  appropriately  selected  for  a  gram- 
matic  number  which  points  to  very  few ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  when 
this  form  is  employed  two  subjects  only  are  meant.  Those  wishing  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  not  more  than  two  are  meant,  have  to  add  to  the  subject 
the  luimeral  lapi,  lap  Uvo^  or  lapiak  hvo  Qnhj,  or  hipuk  both. 

1.  Distributive  reduplication  is  the  means  to  show  plurality  in  the  ma- 
jority of  intransitive  verbs.  It  is  used  wherever  more  than  one  subject 
governs  the  verb,  and  thus  exactly  corresponds  to  the  plural  of  verbs  in 
European  languages. 

tidsh  nu  tchia  I  live  contented;  tidsh  nat  tchi'tchia  we  live  contented. 
shiwaga  a  ktana  the  girl  is  sleeping;  shiwaga  or  shishuaga  a  ktakta  the 
girls  are  sleeping. 

2.  Change  of  prefix  only  is  chiefly  resorted  to  in  verbs  which  are  trans- 
itives  and  intransitives  simultaneously: 

kshaliila  to  tje  or  lie  near  the  fire ;  pi.  ilala. 
kshikla  to  be  or  lie  ivithiti;  pi.  I'kla. 
kshutila  to  be  or  lie  underneath;  pi.  i-utila. 

3.  Change  of  radical  syllable  without  change  of  suffix  r)ccurs  extensively 
in  verbs  embodying  the  ideas  of  standing,  sitting,  lying,  running,  and  leap- 
ing, falling  and  rolling  down,  hiding,  going,  coming.  A  majority  of  these 
verbs  have  three  numbers — singular,  dual,  and  plural — each  one  marked  by 
a  special  radix,  mostly  formed  from  pronominal  roots,  which  are  distinctly 
recognizable  as  such,  and  also  enter  into  the  formation  of  prefixes.  In  some 
of  the  verbs  the  two  dialects  differ  considerably  in  the  formation  of  their 
duals  and  plurals.  The  neiv  terms  introduced  in  the  list  below,  which  are 
not  found  in  the  Dictionary,  are  all  taken  from  the  Modoc  dialect,  and  most 
of  them  are  intelligible  to  the  Klamath  Lake  Indians  as  well,  and  used  by 
them.  It  will  ])e  seen  that  the  distributive  form  of  some  verb  representing 
one  of  the  three  numbers  is  sometimes  used  as  the  dual  or  plural  of  that 
verb.     The  radix  hu-,  which  forms  the  largest  number  of  verbs  in  this  list 
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(cf.  r)ifti()iiar\-j.  and  tu-  (in  the  dual  form  tush-),  are  pronominal  roots  point 
ino-  to  distance;  the  radix  tin-  occurs  also  in  words  referring  to  one  subject 
onlv:  ti'nuasli,  tinkuela,  tinola  etc  The  radix  In-,  lui-,  and  liu-  is  derived 
from  liwa  to  form  a  cluster,  crowd,  and  the  i)refix  1-  points  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  standing,  sitting,  or  lying  crowd  or  nuiltitude,  as  it  does  also  in 
klush-,  found  in  some  of  the  plural  verbs.  These  latter  refer  to  aggregation 
or  ij-athering  in  a  roic,  line,  or  file,  which  is  indicated  by  prefix  k-  pointing 
to  lateral  action.  In  tlie  verbs  of  standing,  t-  points  to  persons  in  an  erect 
position;  in  those  of  sitthuj,  tcha-,  tcli-  embodies  tchia  to  sit,  wa-  to  sit  or  exist 
in  a  certain  place  or  medium.  The  radical  kish-  difters  from  ksh-,  which  also 
appears  ni  some  dual  verbs  as  kshu-,  and  are  probably  used  as  plural  verbs 
also.  Verbs  with  the  radix  ga-  are  extensively  used  as  duals  for  the  vei-l)a 
of  the  radix  hu-,  of  which  the  regular  dual  form  begins  with  tush-.  But 
there  is  a  difference  in  signification  between  the  two,  for  the  verbs  in  Inl- 
and tush-  refer  to  the  quicker  motion  of  runniiuj,  while  ga-  points  only  to 
ivalking,  (foinfj.     Examples; 

Verbs  of  going,  walking,  coming: 

gakl'ma  to  go  around ;  du.  gag'ki'ma,  pi.  ginki'ma,  ginkdma. 

galala  to  reach  a  place;  du.  gakalala,  pi.  kilala. 

galampaga  to  go  behind;  pi.  kinlampaga  (Mod.). 

gena  to  go  awag,  depart;  du.  gx'ka,  pi.  (Mod.)  tchena  (in  Kl.  gena  for  all). 

g(^pka  to  come  toward;  du.  gegapka,  pi    (Mod.)  tchdpka. 

gewa  to  go  into  water;  du.  gekwa,  gcku,  pi.  tehewa. 

goytina,  (Mod.)  kishiena  to  ivalk  around  indoors;  du.  (Mod.")  goyena,  pi. 

lukanhic'na. 
gulhi,  gu'hli,  gull  to  go  into,  enter;  pi.  ki'lhi. 
kisbgiiiladshna  to  disappear  bg  going  out;  du    gakiiiladshna,  pi.  kingi- 

uladshna. 
kishtitana  to  walk  along  the  lodge  on  its  outside;  du.gutitana,  pl.lnkanti'tana. 
telizi  to  go  up,  to  ascend;  pi.  lukanf^i- 

Verbs  of  running,  leaping,  flying: 

huikinsha  to  run  awag  from  ;  du.  tushikinsha,  pi.  tinikinsha. 
huya-edsha  to  run  past ;  pi.  gaya-idsha. 
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huyiki  to  run  out  from  water ;  du.  tnshiki,  pi.  tutashiki. 

hukampeli  to  riai,  leap  out  again ;  du.  tu'shkampele,  pi.  tinkampele. 

hulala  to  rush,  run  into  fire ;  du.  tushlala,  pi.  tilala. 

hu'nua  to  fly  into  the  ivater ;  du.  tushua,  pi.  tinua. 

hutitgula  to  run  away  from  under;  du.  tushtitgi'ila,  pi.  tintitgula. 

Mwa  to  run,  leap  into  ivater ;  diL  tushua,  pL  li'nwa. 

Verl)s  of  falling,  rolling  doicn: 

nde-ulina  to  fall  down,  as  from  a  wagon  ;  du  wetelina,  pi.  helina. 

ndi-ule  to  fall  or  roll  down ;  du.  wet61e,  pi.  hiitole  and  ht'-ule. 

ndi  ul;{a  to  fall  or  roll  down  from;  du.  wetelp^a,  pi.  hc'l;;^a. 

ndi-ut;^e  to  fall  or  topple  over ,  du.  wetut^e,  wet't^e,  pL  hc'txe. 

ndiwa  to  fall  into  the  water ;  du.  wetwa,  pi.  hewa. 

ndfwanka  to  fall  or  roll  from  a  standing  or  sitting  attitude;  du,  wetwanka, 

pi,  hdwanka,  klushwanka,  or  h^wankan  klushtchna. 
tilant;je  to  roll  down;  pi.  hihakt^e. 

Verbs  of  lying,  sleeping  : 

kshikla  to  lie  in  bed,  on  the  ground;  dn.  ksliuila,  pi.  lukla,  ikla. 
kshitch^a  to  lie  on,  upon  something;  pi.  liutclixii- 
puka  to  lie  on  the  ground;  du.  yampka,  pi.  wt'tpka. 
sxolx<'>ka  to  lie,  sleep  indoors;  du.  klush^oka,  j)l   lul;juka 
s;jultita  to  lie,  sleep  outdoors;  du.  kshuitita,  pi.  lutita. 

Verbs  of  hiding: 

huyaha  to  go  and  hide ;  pi.  gdyaha. 
shuilpka  to  hide  behind;  pi.  wiwampka. 

Verbs  of  standing: 

tgatita  to  stand  outdoors;  du  luatita,  pi.  lualutita. 
tgi'l;^a  to  stand,  stop  short;  pi.  luelual;ja,  (Mod.)  lualo'l^a. 
tgi^oga  to  stand  indoors;  du.  luixuga,  pi.  luilux^ga. 
tgutga  to  stand;  du.  levi'iatka,  pi.  lukantatka. 
tki\vi;^a  to  stand  inside  of;  du.  liu^uga,  pi.  luilu-i'xa. 

Verbs  of  staying,  sitting  : 

tchalri'lsha  to  stay  at  home;  du.  wawala'lslia,  pi.  liula'lsha. 
tchalamna  to  sit  on  or  against;  du.  wawalamna,  pi.  liulamna. 
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tchah'ga  to  sit  on  the  edge  of;  dii.  wawaliga,  pi.  liuliga. 
tchi'a  to  live,  sfai/ ;  dii.  and  pi.  wa  to  lire  in  a  certain  medium, 
tchl'pka  to  live  with  others;  du.  wavviipka,  pi.  li'upka. 
tchutila  to  sit  or  be  underneath ;  du.  wawatila,  pi.  liutila. 

4.  Change  of  the  radix  and  suffix  occurs  but  in  a  few  verbs,  of  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  tkiwi^a  (see  its  dual). 

k'lt-ka  to  die  (not  in  the  other  definitions  of  this  verb);  pi.  kalina,  luli ; 

(Mod.)  kalina,  wenka. 
sku'lpka  to  lie  on  something,  or  in  bed;  pi.  lolua,  lolumi. 
tchawiua  to  live,  dwell  among ;  pi.  shukla. 

VOCALIC  AND   COXSONANTIC   INFLECTION,     PARADIGMS. 

The  evidence  contained  in  the  previous  pages  suffices  to  show  that 
there  is  no  external  distinction  perceptible  between  the  inflection  of  the 
activ^e,  passive,  or  intransitive  and  other  voices  of  the  verb,  their  modes 
and  tenses  Still  we  observe  some  few  inflectional  diflerences,  all  of  which 
are  of  a  phonetic  origin,  and  are  caused  by  such  figures  as  ellipsis,  syncope, 
or  synizesis.  These  are  always  observed  upon  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
basis  with  the  inflectional  suffi.\es,  and  depend  on  the  question  whether  the 
verb  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  a  vowel,  and  on  the  quality  of  that  terminal 
sound.     This  gives  us  two  difierent  kinds  of  inflection — 

1.  Verbs  ending  in  vowels:    Vocalic  inflection. 

2.  Verbs  ending  in  consonants:   Consonaidic  inflection. 

The  vocalic  inflection  appends  the  bare  inflection-endings  to  the  verbal 
ending  -a,  -u  (or  -o),  -i  (or  -e).  Thus  the  participle  in  -tko  is  formed  for 
humkanka,  henikankatko;  for  tanienu,  tamenutko;  for  guli,  guh'tko.  Verbs 
ill  -a,  in  which  this  -a  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  present  some  alterations,  and 
s}nizesis  often  takes  place.  Some  of  the  verbs  in  -na  will  lose  the  conso- 
nant -n.     We  thus  obtain  three  vocalic  inflections: 

1.  Inflection  of  the  verbs  in  -a,  or  A-inflection. 

2.  Inflection  of  the  verbs  in  -u  (or  -o):    U-inflection. 

3.  Inflection  of  the  verbs  in  -i  (or  -e):  I-inflection. 
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The  consonantic  inflection  appends  the  bare  inflectional  suffix  to  the  basis 
by  placing  -a-  between  the  two,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this.  Among 
the  consonants  there  are  two  only  that  can  terminate  a  verb.  -1  and  -n. 
While  the  former  often  elide  the  vowel  before  the  -1,  those  in  -n  (and  -na) 
frequently  transpose  it  by  metathesis,  so  that  -na  becomes  -an.  Hence  we 
have  two  consonantic  inflections: 

4.  Inflection  of  the  verbs  in  -1,  or  L-i)iflecfion. 

5.  Inflection  of  the  verbs  in  -n,  or  N-infledion. 

More  special  points  on  the  phonetic  side  of  these  five  modes  of  inflec- 
tion will  be  given  below. 

PARADIGMS    OF   VERBS. 

The  substantive  and  auxiliarv  verb  gi  to  he,  to  exist,  which  bv  itself 
belongs  to  the  I-inflection,  being  of  frequent  occurrence  and  a  factor  in  the 
periphrastic  conjugation  of  every  verb,  I  prefix  a  succinct  paradigm  of  it 
to  those  of  the  other  verbs.  The  form  gi  is  more  frequent  than  ki  or  ;^i. 
The  abbreviations  of  gi  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  veru  gi  to  exist,  to  become,  to  be,  to  have,  to  do,  to  say. 

Declarative  mode. 
Present  tense:  nu  a  gi,  ki  I  am,  I  exist 
Preterit:  nu  hunk  gi  I  teas,  I  have  been. 
Future:  nii  a  gi'-uapk  I  shall  be,  exist. 

Conditional  mode. 
Present  tense:  nu  a  gl't,  git  /  would  be,  may  be. 

Imperative  mode. 
1  gi !  &e  thou!  gi  at !  be  ye! 

Participles. 
Present  tense:  giank,  gink,  kink,  Mod.  gian,  gin,  kin  bei^ig,  existing; 

having  been. 
Preterit:  gitko  been;  done  etc.;  oblique  cases:  gipkash  etc. 
Pluperfect:  giulank  after  having  been,  done  etc. 

Verbals. 
Infinitive:  gi  to  be,  to  exist  etc. 
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Indefinite:  gish,iii'sh  the  fact  of  bcii/g,  existence ;  inflected:  gfsham,  gi'shi, 
gislitka,  etc.,  the  latter  being  the  desiderative  verbal,  on  the  point 
of  hecombuf,  being;  also  gfshtka  gi,  gishtka  guig. 

Conditional:  gislit,  kislit  o)i  account  of  being,  for  having  been. 

Preterit:  gf-nish,  giwish  "the  having  been." 

Causative :  giuga,  gi'ug  for  being,  because  (he,  it)  is,  was. 

Durative:  giuta  while  being  (rare). 

Intentional:  gitki  in  order  to  be,  become,  exist;  periphrastically :  gi tki  gi, 
gitki  gfiig,  gitkiug. 
The  verbals  of  the  future  tense  are  as  follows: 

Infinitive :  gi-uapka. 

Indefinite:  gi-uapkash,  gi-uapksh  the  fact  of  "going  to  be";  inflected: 
gi-ufipkshi,  gi  iiiipkshtka  (giug)  etc. 

Conditional :  gi-uapkasht  for  becoming  at  a  future  time. 

Causative:  gi  uapkuga,  gi-u;ipkug  because  (he,  it)  is  going  to  be. 

The  preterit,  dui-ative,  and  intentional  verbals  do  not  exist  in  this  tense; 
instead  of  the  latter,  gitki,  gitki  gi  is  used. 

PAKADIGM  OF  THE  A-INFLECTION. 

This  paradigm  being  typical  for  all  the  various  inflectional  forms  of 
the  Klamath  verb,  I  present  it  in  all  its  details,  and  shall  often  refer  to  it  in 
treating  of  the  other  inflections,  which  are  to  a  great  extent  reproductions 
of  it  Some  verbs  in  -na  follow  the  N-inflection.  Many  forms  of  the  para- 
dio-ni,  especially  of  the  distributive,  are  not  in  use  on  account  of  their  length 
and  unwieldiness,  but  for  the  sake  of  completeness  all  of  them  had  to  be 
presented. 

The  transitive  verb  kti'ika  to  strih'  or  hit  with  the  hand,  to  strike  with  the 
fist  or  clenched  hand,  which  was  selected  to  serve  as  a  paradigm,  becomes  in 
its  distributive  form  kti'iktka  or  ktuktga  to  strike,  hit  iviih  the  hand  each  oliject 
separately,  the  full  form  kti'iktaka  being  syncopated  into  ktuktkn.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  the  addition  "with  the  hand"  is  omitted.  When  pe'tchtka, 
the  instrumental  case  of  pe'tch  foot  (distr,  iH'patch)  is  added  to  ktuka,  it 
means  to  hick.     The  paradigm  of  ktiika  combines  throughout  the  above  active 
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signification  with  the  passive  one  of  to  he  struck,  hit  ivith  the  hand,  though 
for  want  of  space  the  latter  was  inserted  in  a  few  places  only.  The  form 
ktiikan,  ktuktkan  shows  the  synthetic  modus  of  connecting  the  subject- 
pronoun  with  the  verb. 

ACTIVE    AND    PASSIVE    VOICE    OF    KTUKA. 

Declarative  mode. 

Present  tense,  absolute  form  : 

(Personal  pronouns  connected  analytically  and  synthetically.) 
I  am  striking  or  struck  nu  ktiika,  nu  a  ktuka,  ktiika  nii,  ktuka  a  nu,  ktukan. 
thou  art  striking  i,  ik  ktuka,  i  a  ktiika,  ktuka  i,  ktuka  a  i. 
he,  she,  it  is  striking  pi  ktiika,  pi  a  ktuka,  ktuka  pi,  ktuka  a  pi. 
ive  are  striking  nat,  nad  ktiika,  niit  a  ktuka,  ktuka  nat,  ktiika  a  nat,  ktukna. 
ye  are  striking  at  ktuka,  at  a  ktiika,  ktuka  at,  ktuka  a  at,  ktukat. 
they  are  striking  sha  ktuka,  sha  a  ktuka,  ktiika  sha,  ktuka  a  sha,  ktiikash  or 

ktukatch. 

Present  tense,  distributive  form  : 
I  am  striking  or  /  struck  severally  or  each  nii  ktiiktka,  nu  a  ktuktka,  ktiiktka 

nil,  ktuktka  a  nu,  ktiiktkan. 
thou  art  striking  severally  i,  ik  ktuktka,  i  a  ktuktka,  ktuktka  i,  ktuktka  a  1. 
he,  she,  it  is  striking  each  pi  ktuktka,  pi  a  ktuktka,  ktiiktka  })i,  ktuktka  a  pi. 
tve  are  striking  each  nat  ktuktka,  nat  a  ktuktka,  ktuktka  nad,  ktuktka  a  ufid, 

ktuktkna. 
ye  are  striking  each  at  ktuktka,   at  a  ktuktka,  ktuktka  at,  ktiiktka  a  at, 

ktiiktkat. 
they  are  striking  each  sha,  pat  ktuktka,  sha  a  ktuktka,  ktuktka  sha,  ktuktka  a 

sha,  ktiiktkash  or  ktuktkatch. 

Present  tense,  usitative  form  : 
I  strike  habitually  nu  ktukaiik,  nu  a  ktukank  (as  above);  Mod.  nu  ktukan. 
/  strike  each  habitually  nu  ktiiktkank,  nil  a  ktu'ktkank,  etc. 

Present  tense,  simultaneous  or  immediate  form: 
I  am  striking  just  now  nu  ktukii,  nu  a  ktuk;i,  etc.  (as  above). 
I  am  striking  each  just  now  nil  ktuktka,  ml  a  ktuktka,  etc. 
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Preterit  tense,  absolute  form  : 

(h.,  abbreviation  of  hu,  hun,  hunk.) 
/  struck,  have  struck  ml  hunk  ktuka,  nu  a  hun  ktiika,  ktukan  hun. 

Preterit  tense,  distributive  form  : 
I  struck,  have  struck  severally  or  each  ml  hiink  ktuktka,  ml  a  h.  ktuktka, 
ktiiktkan  hiln. 

Otlier  particles  than  hil,  hiln,  hunk  may  be  inserted  to  point  witli  accu- 
racy to  tlie  time  of  the  act 

Future  tense,  absolute  form  : 
/  shall  strike  ml  ktukuapka  or  nil  ktiikuapk ;  nu  a  ktukuapka,  ktiikuapka 

nil,  ktukuapka  a  ml,  ktukuapkan. 

Future  tense,  distributive  form  : 
I  shall  strike  severally  or  each  of  them  ml  kti'iktkuapka  or  ml  ktuktkuapk,  ml 
a  kti'iktkuapka,  ktuktkuapka  ml,  kti'iktkuapka  a  ml,  ktuktkuapkan. 

Conditional  mode. 

Present  tense,  absolute  form  : 
/  may  strike,  I  may  have  struck  ml  ktukat,  ml  a  ktukat,  ktiikat  ml,  ktiikat  a 
ml,  ktukatn'. 

Present  tense,  distributive  form  : 
I  may  strike,  I  may  have  struck  severally,  or  each  of  them  ml  ktuktkat,  nu  a 
ktu'ktkat,  ktuktkat  nu,  ktuktkat  a  ml,  ktuktkatn'. 

Imperative  mode. 

(a)  Imperative  pro])er. 
Present  tense,  absolute  form  : 
strike  thou!  ktuk'  i !  ktuki !  i  ktuka  !  i  kti'iki !  i-i  ktuki  ! 
strike  ye!  ktuk' at !   ktukat!  at  ktuka  !  at  ktukat  !  a-at  ktukat ! 

Present  tense,  distributive  form  : 
strike  thou  severally !  kti'iktk' i !  kti'iktki  !  i  ktuktka!  i  ktuktki !  i-i  ktuktki ! 
strike  ye  severally!    kti'iktk'  at!    ktuktkat!    at  ktuktka!    Tit  ktuktkrit !   a-at 

ktuktkat ! 
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(b)  Exhortative. 

Present  tense,  absolute  form  : 
I  ought  to  strike  nu  ktuktki  or  ktuktki  nu,  abbreviated  also  into:  nu  kti'ikat, 

nu  ktiikant,  ktukaiit  nii. 
thou  ouffhtest  to  strike  i  ktuktki  or  ktuktki  i,  etc. 
hp,  she  ought  to  strike  pi  ktuktki  or  ktuktki  pi,  huk. 
we  ought  to  strike  nad  ktuktki  or  ktuktgi  nad. 
ye  ought  to  strike  at  ktuktki  or  ktuktgi  at. 
they  ought  to  strike  pat  ktuktki  or  ktuktgi  pat. 

Present  tense,  distributive  form  : 
I  ought  to  strike  severally  nu  ktuktktgi  or  ktuktktki  nu,  abbreviated  also  into: 

nu  ktuktkat,  nii  ktuktkant,  ktuktkant  a  nil. 
thou  oughtest  to  strike  severally  i  ktuktktki  etc.  (as  above). 
he,  she  ought  to  strike  severally  pi  ktuktktki  etc. 
IV  ■  ought  to  strike  severally  nad  ktuktktgi  etc. 
ye  ought  to  strike  severally  at  ktuktktgi  etc. 
they  ought  to  strike  severally  pat  ktuktktki  etc. 

(a)  Imperative  proper. 
Future  tense,  absolute  form  : 

thou  shall  strike!  ktukuapk' i !  i  ktukuapk  !  i-iktukuapk! 
ye  shall  strike!  ktukuapk'  at !  at  ktukuapk  ! 

Future  tense,  distributive  form: 
thou  shall  strike  severally!  ktuktkuapk'  i !  i-i  ktuktkua])k  ! 
ye  shall  strike  severally!  ktuktkuapk'  at!  at  ktuktkuapk! 

(b)  Exhortative. 

The  future  tense  shows  no  exhortative  form,  but  its  declarative  mode 
may  be  used  in  that  function. 

Participles 

Present  tense,  absolute  form  : 
striking,  having  struck,  being  struck  ktukank  and  ktiikan,  Mod.  ktukan. 

Present  tense,  distributive  form  : 
striking,  being  struck  severally  ktuktkank,  ktuktkan.  Mod.  ktuktkan. 
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Future  tense,  absolute  form  : 
going  to  strike  ktukuapkank,  ktukuapkan,  Mod.  ktukuapkan. 

Future  tense,  distributive  form  : 
going  to  s^/-iA:€  se?;era%  ktuktkuapkank,  ktuktkuapkan,  Mo(i.  ktuktkuapkan. 

Preterit  tense,  absolute  form  : 
having  struck ;  transitive  verbs  mostly  used  passively :   struck,  hit,  having 

been  struck. 
ktukatko  tlie  one  struck;  pi.  the  ones  struck. 
ktuki'ipkash  the  one  struck  and  to  the  one  struck. 
ktuktlpkam  of  the  one  struck. 
ktukapkamti  ahout  or  on  the  one  struck. 

ktukapkatat,  contr.  ktiikapkat  in,  on,  upon  the  struck  one  (inanimate). 
ktukapkanikshi;je'ni  toward  or  at  the  lodge  of  the  one  struck. 
ktukapkamkshi  where  the  one  struck  lives. 
ktukapkamk.saksi  right  where  the  one  struck  is. 
ktukapkashtala  toward  the  one  struck. 

Preterit  tense,  distributive  form: 
having  struck  severnlhj ;   more  frequently  having  been  struck  severally,  or  hit 

singly,  but  at  different  times  or  by  different  individuals: 
ktuktkatko  the  one  struck ;  pi.  the  ones  struck  severally. 
ktuktkapkash  the  one  struck,  or  to  the  one  struck  s. 
ktuktkapkam  of  the  one  struck  s. 
ktuktkapkamti  ab(iut  or  on  the  one  struck  s. 

ktuktkapkatat,  contr.  ktnktkapkat  in,  on,  upon  the  one  struck  s.  (inanimate). 
ktaktkapkanikslii;;jr''ni  toward  or  at  the  lodge  of  the  one  struck  s. 
ktuktkn])k;'iinkslii  where  the  one  s.  struck  lives. 
ktuktkapkainksaksi  rigid  where  the  s.  struck  one  is. 
ktuktkapkaslitala  toward  the  ones  struck  severally.* 

Pluperfect  ten.se,  absolute  form  : 
after  having  struck  {and  passive),  ktuk(')lank,  ktuki'ilaiik,  ktuknlan,  ktukulan, 
Mod.ktukolan,  ktukulan. 

*  ktukatko  and  its  d.  form  are  also  inflected  with  the  auxiliary  verb  gl;  cf.  below. 
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Pluperfect  tense,  distributive  form: 
after  having  struck   severally  ktuktk61ank,   ktuktkvilank,    Mod.  ktuktkolan, 

ktuktkulan. 

The  form  -ulauk,  -ulank  with  its  proper  meaning — "ceasing,  or  having 
ceased" — is  of  more  frequent  use  than  the  form  -tkank,  Mod.  -tkan;  cf. 
Suffix  -tka. 

Verbals. 

Infinitive,  absolute  form : 
to  strike,  to  he  struck  or  hit  ktuka. 

Infinitive,  distributive  form: 
to  strike,  to  be  struck  or  hit  severally  ktuktka. 

Verbal  indefinite  (past-present)  in  -ash,  absolute  form: 
the  act  of  striking  ktukash,  syncop.  ktiiksh,  ktuks. 
the  father's  striking  p'tisham  ktukash. 
my  striking  g^-u  ktukash,  or  ktuksh  k^-u. 
thy  striking  mi  ktukash,  or  ktuks  mi. 
his,  her,  its  striking  ktukash  m'na,  p'na. 
our  striki.  g  nalam  ktukash,  ktuksh. 
your  striking  malam  ktukash. 
their  striking  m'nalam,  p'nalam  ktukash. 
the  striking  by  others  than  the  grammatic  subject  of  the  sentence:  ktiikasham, 

syncop.  ktuksham. 
for,  on  account  of,  about  striking  ktukashti,  ktukshti. 
at  the  time  of  striking  ktukshe'mi,  ktuksham. 
while,  tvhen  striking  ktukashi,  ktukshi. 
going  to,  on  the  point  of  striking  ktukashtka,  ktiikashtka  gi. 

Verbal  indefinite  in  -ash,  distributive  form : 
the  act  or  acts  of  striking  severally  ktuktkash,  s3mcop.  ktiiktksh. 
the  father's  striking  sev.  p'tisham  ktuktkash. 
my  striking  s  ge-u  ktuktkash.  ktuktk'sh  k^-u. 
thy  striking  s.  mi  ktuktkash. 
his,  her,  its  striking  s.  m'na,  p'na  ktiiktkash. 
our  striking  s.  nAlam  ktuktkash. 
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your  strikhig  s.  malam  ktuktkash. 

their  strilxing  s  in'nalaiii,  p'nalam  ktuktkash. 

(he  striking  severally  hy  others  than  the  grammatic  subject  of  the  sentence : 

ktiiktkasham. 
for,  on  account  of,  about  striking  s.  ktuktkashti. 
at  the  time  of  striking  s  ktuktkashe'mi,  ktiiktkasham. 
ivhile,  when  striking  s.  ktiiktkaslii. 
going  to,  on  the  point  of  striking  s.  ktuktkashtka,  ktiiktkashtka  gi. 

Verbal  indefinite  (past-present)  in  -ish,  absohite  form: 

(The  syncopated  forms  are  identical  with  those  of  the  verbal  in 
-ash.) 
one  who  strikes  or  i^  struck  ktukish,  syncop.  ktuksh,  ktiiks. 
others  striking  than  the  subject  of  the  sentence :  ktukisliam. 
for,  on  account  of,  about  one  striking  ktiikishti. 
at  the  time  of  one  striking  ktukishe'mi. 
tchile,  when  one  is  striking  ktukislii. 
one  going  to  strike  ktukishtka,  ktukishtka  gi. 

Verbal  indefinite  in  -ish,  distributive  form: 
one  who  strikes  severally  kti'iktkish,  syncop.  ktuktksh. 
others  striking  s.  than  the  subject  of  the  sentence  :  ktuktkisham. 
for,  on  account  of  striking  s.  ktuktkishti. 
at  the  time  of  one  striking  s.  kti'iktkishe'rai. 
tvhile,  rvhen  one  is  striking  s.  ktuktkishi. 
one  going  to  strike  s.  ktuktkishtka,  ktuktkishtka  gi. 

Verbal  conditional  in  -sht,  absolute  form : 

when,  after,  on  account  of  striking,  having  or  being  struck  ktukasht,  sync,  ktiiksht. 
when  the  chief  has  struck  lakiash  ktukaslit. 
tvhen,  after  I  have  struck  nush  (nish)  ktukasht,  ktiiksht. 
tvhen  thou  hast  struck  mish  ktukasht. 
when  he,  she,  it  has  struck  pish  ktukasht. 
when  tve  have  struck  nalash  (na'lsh,  na'sh)  ktukasht. 
tvhen  ye  have  struck  malash  (ma'lsli)  ktukaslit. 
irhrn  they  hare  struck  shash  ktukasht. 
2H 
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Verbal  conditional  in  -sht,  distributive  form : 
when,  after,  on  account  of  sir  ik in//,  having  or  being  struck  severally  ktuktkasht. 
when  the  chief  has  struck  s.  lakiash  ktuktkasht. 
ivhen,  after  I  have  struck  s.  nush  (iiish)  ktuktkasht. 
when  thou  hast  struck  s.  misli  ktuktkasht. 
tvhcn  he,  she,  it  has  struck  s.  pish  ktuktkasht. 
tvhen  ice  have  struck  s.  nalash  (nji'lsh)  ktuktkasht. 
when  ye  have  struck  s.  malash  (ma'lslij  ktuktkasht. 
when  they  have  struck  s.  shash  ktuktkasht. 

Verbal  preterit  in  -uish,  absolute  form  : 
the  fact  of  having  struck,  the  past  act  of  striking  or  being  struck  ktukuish. 

Verbal  preterit  in  -uish,  distributive  form  : 
the  fact  of  having  struck  severally;    the  past  act  or  acts  of  striking  severally 
ktuktkuish. 

Verbal  causative  in  -oga,  -uk,  absolute  form : 
for  striking,  in  order  to  strike,  because    striking  ktukuga,  ktiikug,  ktukok, 
ktiikog,  ktuk6ga,  ktiikuk.     Future  tense  :  ktukuapkiiga,  etc. 

Verbal  causative  in  -uga,  -uk,  distributive  form : 
for  striking,  in  order  to  strike,  because  striking  severally  ktuktkuga,  ktuktkuk, 
ktuktkug,  ktuktk6ga,  ktiiktkog,  ktiiktkok.     Future :   ktuktakuapkuga. 
For  forms  like  gftkiug,  meitgiug,  see  Verbal  intentional. 
Verbal  durative  in  -lita,  absolute  form  : 
while  striking  ktukuta,  ktukota. 

Verbal  durative  in  -uta,  distributive  form : 
while  striking  severally  ktuktkiita,  ktuktk6ta. 

Verbal  intentional  in  -tki,  absolute  form : 

in  order  to  strike,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  ktuktki,  ktiiktgi ;   when  pro- 
nounced indifferently,  ktuktka,  kti'iktk. 

Verbal  iutentional  in  -tki,  distributive  form : 

in  order  to  strike  severally  ktuktaktki,  ktuktaktgi. 
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The  absolute  as  well  as  the  distributive  form  underg-oes  periphrastic 
conjugation  through  the  addition  of  the  auxiliary  gi  in  all  its  inflectional 
forms :  ^i,  giiiga,  giank,  giiila,  gish,  gisht,  etc. 

in  order  to  strike  ktuktki  gi,  d.  ktuktaktki  gl. 

in  order  to  strike  ktuktki  giug,  d.  ktuktaktki  giug;  in  the  contracted  form, 
ktuktgiiiga,  ktuktgiug  etc. 

THE    PASSIVE    VOICE. 

Although  the  passive  voice  is  in  form  identical  throughout  with  the 
active  voice  of  the  transitive  verb,  there  is  a  periphrastic  conjugation  which 
has  exclusively  a  passive  signification.  It  is  the  participle  in  -tko  connected 
with  the  auxiliary  gi.  Thus  we  have  nu  a  ktukatko  gi  /  a»,  struck ;  literally, 
"I  am  the  struck  or  hit  one";  "I  am  the  one  who  was  struck."  The 
striking  subject,  whenever  mentioned,  is  added  in  the  possessive  case,  as 
with  all  other  passive  forms:  1  a  kilo'sham  ktukatko  gi  thou  art  or  hast 
been  struck  by  an  angry  .person),  or  is  expressed  by  a  possessive  pronoun. 
The  paradigm  for  the  past-present  tense  is  as  follows  : 

nil  a  ktukatko  gi  /  am  struck. 

i  a  ktukatko  gi  thou  art  struck. 

pi  a  ktukatko  gi  he,  she,  it  is  struck 

nad  a  ktukatko  gi  we  are  struck. 

at  a  ktukatko  gi  ye  are  struck. 

sha,  pat  a  ktukatko  gi  they  are  struck. 

•  Thus  the  periphrastic  conjugation  goes  on  through  the  distributive 
form,  ktuktkatko,  and  thn.ugh  all  the  tenses,  modes,  participles,  and  verbals 
of  gi  (gi't,  giank,  giug  etc.)  : 

nil  a  hiluk  ktuktkatko  gi  /  was  struck  at  different  times. 
pi  a  ktukatko  gi-uapk  hf^  will  he  struck. 
ktukatko  gi'sht  on  account  ofheiny  struck. 

The  medial,  reflective,  reciprocal,  causative  voices  are  inflected  just  like 
the  active  voice. 
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THE    INTRANSITIVE    VOICE. 

Its  inflection  diff"er.s  from  that  of  the  active  voice  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  subject  standing  in  the  singular  number  governs  the  absolute  form  of 
the  verb,  the  subject  in  the  plural  the  distributive  form,  which  performs  the 
same  function  here  as  the  plural  of  our  verbs.  Of  course  this  applies  only 
to  verbs  on  which  the  dual  and  plural  are  not  formed  by  a  radical  syllable 
differing  from  that  of  the  singular,  as  in  huwa,  tushua,  tinua.  It  is  sufficient 
to  give  the  present  tense  of  one  intransitive  verb  as  an  example : 
I  sit  in  a  circle     nu  a  liupka  liupka  nu  liupkan 

1  a  liupka  liupka  i 

pi  a  liupka  liupka  pi 

we  sit  in  a  circle  nad  a  lilupka  lilupka  nad  lilupkna 

at  a  lilupka  lilupka  at  lilupkat 

sha  a  lilupka  lilupka  sha  lilupkash 

THE    IMPERSONAL   VOICE. 

The  impersonal  verbs,  as  seen  above,  are  either  verbs  with  personal 
object  or  objectless  verbs.  It  will  suffice  to  show  the  inflection  of  the 
former  only,  since  it  is  identical  with  that  of  the  latter  with  the  object 
omitted.  The  object,  if  a  personal  pronoun,  is  usually  placed  after  the  verb. 
I  have  selected  the  verb  tia'ma  nush  /  feel  hunfjrn,  which  shows  only  one 
irregularity,  that  of  forming  its  distributive  as  tetia'ma  instead  of  tita-a'ma. 
The  plural  is  formed  as  in  the  jntransitive  verbs,  and  altiiough  the  distribu- 
tive form  is  more  expressive  tia'ma  nalash,  nuilash,  shasli  may  be  used  also. 

Paradigm    of    t  i  a'  m  a    nush    /  feel  hungry. 

Declarative  mode. 
Present  tense : 

lamhmKjry:  tia'ma  nush,  nish  nush  a  tia'ma  tiii'mansh 

tia'ma  mish  misli  a  tia'ma  tiil'mamsh 

tiil'ma  pish,  hunkesh  pish  a  tia'ma  

tve  are  hungry :  tetia'ma  am^  tia'ma  njilash,  na'lsh  a  tetiii'ma,  

na'lsh,  na'sh  tiii'ina. 

tetia'ma  ma'Iash,  ma'lsh  nia'lsh  a  tetiii'ma  

tetia'ma  shash  sliash  a  t(!tiii'ma       
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I'l-fterit  tense : 
/  icas,  hair  been  luii/i/ri/  ti;i'in;i  iiusli  liunk  ;   tiii'niaiisli  liun. 
we  were,  have  been  liiini/ri/  tetiii'ma,  tiii'ma  na'lsli  liunk. 

Future  tense : 
I  shall  he  JtKuqri/  tiiinuiiipka  iiush. 
I  shall  he  hioif^ri/  tiii'ma  tak  nusli  (-Mod). 
it-e  shall  be  hiinf/rt/  tetiiiniuapka,  tiiiniuapka  ualasli. 
tve  shall  he  JiitHf/ri/  tetiii'ma  tak,  tiii'ma  tak  nalasli  (Mod.). 

Conditional  mode. 

I  may  he  hungry  tia'mat  ufi'sh. 

we  may  he  hungry  tetiii'mat,  tiii'mat  nalasli. 

Imperative  and  exhortative  /»o(/e'( wanting). 
Participles  and  Verbals  (used  in  the  sense  of  an  active  verb), 
tiii'mantko,  tetiii'mantko  hungry  or  hungering,  90,  12. 
tia'masli,  tetiii'mash  the  condition  of  being  hungry. 
tiii'masht,  tetiji.'niasht  having  been  hungry  etc. 
tiJi'muk,  tetia'niuk /or  being  hungry,  dfy,  13. 

A  few  verbs  in  -a,  like  nia'slia  to  he  sick,  are  using  forms  derived  from 
verbs  in  -i.     Cf.  the  "I-inttection." 

THE    U-INFLECTION. 

The  vowel  -u,  which  terminates  these  verbs,  alternates  in  almost  every 
instance  with  -o;  and  there  are  two  classes  of  these  verbs:  (1)  such  as 
show  -u,  -o  as  a  constant  terminal  vowel;  (2)  verbs  in  -ua,  -wa,  which 
occasionally  suppress  the  final  -a,  though  it  re-appears  in  some  forms  of  con- 
jugation. The  first  class  shows  but  a  small  number  of  verbs,  but  there  are 
several  verbs  which  are  apt  to  substitute  -u  (and  -i)  for  -a  whenever  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  is  reejuired  to  undergo  alteration:  gatpua  to  arrive; 
gatpnu  to  arrive  at  a  distant  place.     Cf.  Sufiix  -u. 

Verbs  following  the  U-inflection  add  the  usual  inflectional  suffixes,  as 
-liga,  -6ta,  -tki,  -tko,  -ash,  -ank,  -an,  -uish  to  the  verbal  stem,  which  ends  in 
-u,  -o.     When  the  suffix  begins  with  a  vowel,  this  vowel  forms  synizesis 
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with  tlie  u  foregoing  in  the  No  1  class  of  verbs  ;  but  in  the  No.  2  class  it  is 
optional  for  the  speaker  to  contract  the  two  vowels  or  to  proiioixnce  them 
separately. 

Class  No.  1:  gatpnvi  to  arrive  out  there:  gatpniink  for  gatpnuank . 
t/imenil  to  travel;  tamenotka  to  return  from  travel;  tanienug  for  tamenu-ug, 
verbal  causative. 

Class  No.  2:  niemuatko  or  mi'mutko  camped  in  the  prairie;  he'shkuank 
or  ht-shkunk  betting  with  each  other;  sha'tuank  or  sii'tunk  counting. 

A  full  paradigm  seems  unnecessary. 

THE    I-INFLECTION. 

There  are  several  classes  of  verbs  following  the  inflection  in  -i  or  -e : 
(1)  verbs  having  no  other'suffix  but  -i,  -e,  which  is  the  suflfixed  pronominal 
particle  hi,  hi;  (2)  verbs  ending  in  the  compound  suffix  -ia.  -ea  (not  the 
emphasized  -la,  -I'ya,  -ca),  of  which  tlie  final  -a  is  sometimes  suppressed  in 
the  absolute  form  to  re-appear  in  other  forms  of  inflection  ;  cf  alahi  and 
alahia,  spukli  and  spi'iklia;  (3)  verbs  in  -i,  which  have  a  parallel  form  in 
-a,  as  ki'iki  and  kuka ;  (4)  verbs  in  -a,  of  which  some  inflectional  forms 
show  -i,  -e,  where  -a  is  expected. 

The  verbs  in  -i  subjoin  to  themselves  the  inflectional  endings  in  the 
usual  way;  and  when  the  suffixes  begin  with  a  vowel,  synizesis  takes  place 
but  exceptionally,  as  in  gi'nk,  gi'n  for  gi'ank,  gian  existing.  The  -i  is  elided, 
however,  in  the  verbs  ending  in  -uli  (-oli)  and  in  -peli  (-p'li,  -pli),  as  follows: 

gatpampgli  to  return  home ;  g.itpampalank,  not  gat[)anipeliaidv. 
wetoli  to  fall  down;  wet('ilank,  not  wet(')liank  or  wet(')link. 

Of  classes  .'5  and  4  the  following  instances  may  suffice : 
ma'sha  to  be  sick;  mashitko,  mashetko  .sicfi,  suffering. 
nuta,  V.  intr.  to  hum;  nutish  the  fact  of  burning. 
shnuta  to  drg  by  thr  Jire;  shnute'tko  parched,  dried. 
spekpela  to  squint;  spekpelitko  squinting. 

shnawakftko  wearing  a  necklace,  from  shnawiika,  has  to  be  explained  as 
a  contraction  of  its  longer  form,  shnawakash  gi'tko. 
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THE    L-INKLKCTION.      TARADIGM. 

The  verbs  fallowing-  this  iuHoctioii   teriiiiiiate  in  -al  or  -hi,  and  were 
orig-inallv  verbs  in  -ahi  (not  -;ihi).     'I'heir  pani(Uii:m  differs  from  that  of  the 
verbs  in  -a  onlv  by  the  occasional  drop[)ing  of  the  sliort  a  before  or  after 
the  1,  which  dropping  is  caused  by  the  shifting  of  the  accent,  and  this  by 
the  length  or  Inilk  of  the  suffix  a|)pended.     The  verbs  in  -al  inflect  as  follows: 
Declaratire  mode. 
nu  a  patkal  /  rise  from  bed  or  sleep. 
nu  a  papatkal  /  rise  at  differeid  times. 
nil  patkaluapka,  Mod.  nu  patkal  tak  I  shall  rise. 

Conditional  mode. 
nu  patklat  (for  patkrdat)  /  may  rise. 

Imperative  mode. 
pdtkal  i !  arouse!  pjitklat !  arouse  ye!  get  up! 

Fartiriples. 
patklank  rising;  paklatko  risen. 

Verbals. 
piitkalsh  ge-u  my  rising;  niish  patkalsht  after  I  had  risen;  patkaluish 
gc'-u  my  previous  rising;  patkrdiiga,  patkeluk,  patkluk  in  order  to 
rise;   patkalota  ivhile  rising ;    ])atkaltgi  for  the  purpose  of  rising ; 
patkalshtka  on  the  pohd  of  rising. 

The  distributive  form  is  inflected  in  the  same  manner. 

The  verbs  in  -la,  -shla  re-instate  the  short  a  before  -1  when  suffixes 
beginning  with  a  consonant  are  appended,  vocalic  suffixes  producing  no 
change  from  the  paradigm  of  the  verbs  in  -a.  Example:  spuklishla  to  erect 
a  sweat-lodge. 

Participles. 
spuklishaltko  a  sweat-lodge  having  been,  erected. 

Verbals. 
spuklishalsli,  spuklishalsht,  spuklishaltki,  spuklishalshtka. 

THE    N-INFLECTION.      PARADIGM. 

This  mode  of  inflection  embodies  the  verbs  in  -n  and  those  in  -na  (for- 
merly-rma);  the  same  pliouetic  laws  control  it  as  the  previous  inflection. 
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The  only  difference  from  this  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  in  some  verbs  in 
-n,  -na  the  n  is  deciduous,  while  in  others  it  maintains  itself  through  all  the 
verbal  forms.  To  these  latter  belong  those  verbs  which  have  a  simple  form 
be.sides  tlie  form  in  -na:  lu'idslia  fo  not,  hiulshna  to  nai  to  some  distance ;  guka 
to  d'mh,  gukna  to  cUmh  some  tcay  up,  etc.;  also  tlie  verbs  originally  ending  in 
-ina,  as  gasjiktchna  to  follow. 

1.  The  verbs  in  -n.  They  are  very  limited  in  number  and  terminate 
in  -an  or -in  (utchin  to  Jish  with  net,  and  others  on  page  357);  they  preserve 
the  -n  in  the  declarative  mode  of  the  absolute  and  distributive  form,  present 
tense,  but  drop  it  in  the  future  tense,  the  conditional  mode,  the  participles 
and  verbals  of  both  forms. 

We  subjoin  the  paradigm  of  pan  to  eat,  d.  papan  to  eat  at  different  times 
or  to  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  as  characteristic  of  this  class  of  the  N-inflection: 

Declarative  mode. 
ml  a  pan  /  eat ;  nu  a  papan. 

nu  a  hunk  pan  /  ate,  have  eaten;  nil  a  Inlnk  papan. 
ml  a  pa-uapka  /  shall  eat;  nu  a  papa-uapka. 

Conditional  mode. 
nu  a  pa't,  pat ;  nil  a  pdpat. 

Imperative  mode. 
pan  i !  pan  at !  d.  papan  i !  papan  at ! 

Participles. 
pd-ank,  pank  Kl.,  pa-an,  pa'n  Mod.;  d.  papank,  papan. 
patko  eaten,  consumed;  d.  papatko. 

Verbals. 
pa'sh,  pash ;  d.  papash. 
pa'sht ;  d.  papasht. 
pa-uish  ;  d.  papa-uish. 

pa-uk,  pa-uga  ;  d.  pap'uk,  pap'i'iga,  })apuga. 
pa-6ta,  pa-uta;  d.  pap'ota,  i)ap'uta,  papota. 
patki,  patgi ;  d.  papatki,  papatgi. 
pa'shtka ;  d.  papashtka,  papashtga  gi. 
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2  The  verbs  in  -na  with  deeiduous  suffix  retnin  the  -n  in  the  absolute, 
but  drop  it  in  the  distributive  form.  Except  foi-  this  small  difference,  their 
inflection  is  reg-ular,  and  follows  the  A-inflection. 

ktana  to  slceji ;  d.  ktakta  and  kakta. 
ksliLMia  /((  cani/  oit  the  anii ;  d.  kslu'ksha. 
s^i'na  to  row,  paddle ;  d  s^csxii- 
wi'na,  shui'na  to  sing;  d.  wi'wa,  shuishna. 

Even  in  the  derivatives  of  the  verl)  shuina  the  dropping  of  the  -n 
occurs:  sliuinala  to  sing  repeatedly;  d.  shuishuala. 

The  inflection  of  the  verbs  retaining  the  -na,  -n  throughout  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  verbs  in  -la,  but  for  the  change  of  this  consonant. 
A  few  verl)s  show  both  forms,  e.  g.,  kk'na  to  hop  on  one  ley;  d.  klekla  and 
kk'klana. 

3.  Derivatives  of  verbs  in  -}ia,  which  are  formed  by  means  of  suffixes 
beginning  with  -p,  as  -pka,  -peli,  and  also  the  oblique  cases  of  the  past 
participle  of  verbs,  which  retain  their  -na,  clumge  n  into  ra  before  the  -p 
following : 

gcna  to  (JO:  gt'mpka,  gc'mpele,  gcmpkash  (for  gcnapkash). 
hutna  to  run  some  distance:   hutampka,  hutampele. 
sti'Itchna  to  report:   stiltchampeli,  stiltchampkam  etc. 

This  nasalization  is  also  observed  in  the  inchoative  verbal  sufHx  -tampka 

and  in  the  oblique  cases  of  many  participles  in  -ntko,  -antko,  which  cannot 

be  derived  from  any  existing  verb  ending  in  -na.     Thus  we  have  tin/antko 

obtaining  by  chance,  obj.  case  tin^ampkash ;    tilhuantko  flooded,  obj.  case 

tilhufunpkash  (with  others  to  be  found  under  suffix  -antko),  although  there 

are  no  vei'bs  tin^na,  tilhuana,  but  only  tin^a,  tilhua.     Facts  like  these  have 

to  be  ascribed  to  a  certain  tendency  prevailing  in  the  language  to  nasalize 

explosive  sounds,  surd  and  sonant,  especially  when  they  stand  at  the  end 

of  words. 

PAKTKU.ES  USED  AS  VERBS. 

In  the  previous  pages  I  had  no  opportunitv  of  mentioning  an  extraor- 
dinary method  of  forming  verbs  observed  in  the  Klamath  language — that  of 
using  particles  as  verbs.      Particles  used  in  this  way  are  not  susceptible  of 
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inflection,  and  participate  of  the  nature  of  the  verb  on.y  through  their  con- 
nection with  personal  pronouns.  We  are  almost  compelled  to  assume  ellip- 
sis of  gi  or  sorne  otlier  verb ;  but  if  we  do  so,  why  are  not  many  other  par- 
ticles used  in  the  same  way  ?    These  particles  are  as  follows : 

gtitak,  ga'tak,  at  kii'tak  so  far,  enongli,  in  Modoc  kiiiiktak ;  used  as  a 
verb  in  the  sense  of  to  stop,  cease,  quit.  Tsui  nat  at  gii'tak  after  this  ice  ceased 
(fighting),  24,  3 ;  tchin  at  nat  at  ga'tak  ndc'ini  tamenotk  so  1,  when  tee  quit 
(fighting)  /  had  returned  (from  there)  three  times,  25,  2.  kiiiiktak  shapele 
kteteg'  i !  stoj)  cuttinfj  bread!  Cf  kanktak  gi'n  wawalkan  sitting  down  quietly, 
34,  13;  lit.  "doing  just  so  much  as  sitting." 

h  i  -  i  t  o  k  down,  on  the  ground  (empliatic) ;  verbified  into :  to  sit  or  lie  down. 
In  34,  11,  hi-itok  at  corresponds  to  tlie  English  "down  with  ye  and  be  still !" 

k  a  t  a  k  ,  d.  kaktak  truly :  katak  and  katak  gi  to  tell  the  truth.  At  kaktak 
pila !  tell  ye  nothing  hut  the  truth.'  The  Modocs  have  kana,  katchan,  and 
kana  tcliek  for  truly,  certainly,  surely. 

1  e  w  a  k  ,  le  wak  ka-a,  lii'  uk  ga-a  to  be  undecided,  irresolute  about  some- 
thing ;  tsiii  nat  le  wak  ka-.i,  or  tsi'ii  la  a  nat  wak  ka-a  then  we  were  quite 
undecided  what  to  do,  21,  18  ;  lii  nat  wak  galdsawia-a !  we  do  not  know  whetlwr 
we  should  approach  or  not!  22,  2  ;  M  hai  n6  mish  nen  u'k  !  I  do  not  know  how 
to  call  you!  (Mod.)  where  nen  stands  for  to  call  and  li'k  for  wak.  The 
Modocs  also  say:  ka-i  wak,  ka-i  uk  ga-a,  or  simply  uk  ga-a,  wak  ka-a. 
Tliese  particles  are  placed  in  connection  witli  a  verb  (ne-ul;(a)  in  22, 
12  ;  65,  1,  2. 

nen,  oral  particle  referring  to  what  is  or  was  said  or  heard,  is  some- 
times used  instead  of  sheshatko  thus  named,  or  slu'sha,  l'1;^;i  to  gire  name: 
nen  Aishi.sh  tela'  ha?  shall  I  call  you  Aishishf  nent  nent  (for  nen  at)! 
call  me  thus!  right  so!  (Mod.) 

IV.— DERIVATION. 

Although  the  Klamatli  language  can  be  considered  to  be  built  up  rather 
upon  analytic  than  upon  synthetic  princijdes,  there  are  two  departments  in 
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it  in  wliicli  it  is  not  only  synthetic,  but  polvsynthetic — the  inflection  of  tlie 
noun  and  the  derivation  of  verbs  by  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Tlie  great  coniplexitv  peroejitible  in  tlie  derivation  of  verbs  and  verbal 
nouns  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  long  lists  which  I  have  devoted  to 
prefixation  and  suffixation,  to  both  kinds  of  reduplication,  to  vocalic  anath- 
esis,  and  other  contrivances  for  verb-deriving.  It  would  be  useless  to  repeat 
tliis  here ;  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  give  some  general  points  of  view  upon  the 
synthetic  powers  of  the  language,  and  to  refer  readers  to  the  derivation  of 
the  substantive,  adjective,  and  numeral  noun,  where  cognate  matters  are 
spoken  of. 

In  our  Klamath  Lake  and  i\Iodoc  texts  short  words  are  the  rule  and 
polysynthetic  words  the  exception.  But  the  mere  fact  that  these  can  occur 
forces  us  to  consider  them,  and  to  account  for  the  laws  presiding  over  their 
formation.  Prefixes  aggregate  only  to  the  number  of  three,  and  suffixes  to 
the  number  of  five,  though  this  number  of  derivational  suffixes  may  be 
increased  by  inflectional  suffixes.  Prefixes  either  indicate  the  voice  of  the 
verb,  or  the  number  or  external  shape  of  the  verbal  object  or  subject.  Suf- 
fixes are  either  of  a  material  or  n  relational  charactei-,  as  ])ointed  out  on 
page  280.  Those  of  a  material  function  chiefly  point  to  location  or  difl'erent 
modes  of  motion,  and  are  much  more  numerous  and  polysynthetic  than  the 
relational  ones;  their  great  number  being  largely  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  what  we  express  analytically  by  certain  adverbs  and  prepositions  these 
natives  express  synthetically  by  suffixation  to  the  verbal  base.  In  the  in- 
flection of  verbs  suffixes  only,  no  prefixes,  are  employed. 

Verbal  derivatives  are  formed  from  all  the  four  species  of  roots  dis- 
cussed on  page  'JoU  sqq. — onomatopoetic,  interjectional,  pronominal,  and 
j)redicative,  although  the  two  first-named  occur  in  very  few  verbs  only. 
In  some  verbs  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  sounds  forming  the 
pi-efix  and  those  constituting  the  radix,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  List 
of  Prefixes,  under  e-,  i-,  yan-,  yu-,  ma-,  and  others. 

In  intransitive  verbs  we  meet  initial  .syllables,  like  hu-,  tush-,  tin-,  he-, 
we-,  klush-,  kish-,  In-,  Ink-,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  jjrefixes,  but  must 
be  taken  for  roots  employed  to  distinguish  iuimi)er.  The  signification  of  the 
verbs  formed  by  these  often  diff"ers  somewhat  from  that  of  parallel  verbs 
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formed  with  roots  pointing  to  auotlier  number  of  the  verb.  Thus  wt'nka, 
e.  g.,  when  appHed  to  more  than  one  subject,  means  to  div,  like  k'k'ka  (used 
for  one  subject),  but  its  real  meaning  is  to  stretch  the  let/s. 

A  few  suffixes,  like  -<'»ga,  -tka,  -vita,  are  used  for  both  derivational  and 
inflectional  purposes,  but  these  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
as  the  former  necessarily  precede  the  latter.  Both  kinds  of  affixes  may  be 
studied  in  their  variety  of  combination  from  the  Dictionary,  and  in  their 
simpler  forms  and  true  functions  from  the  "Recapitulations"  contained  on 
pages  302  and  30;5  (Pretixes),  and  pages  395-398  (Suffixes). 

Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  Indians'  vivid  and  natural  manner 
of  considering  objects  or  phenomena  of  nature  and  acts  of  man  than  the 
study  of  these  affixes  and  their  combinations.  A  motion  performed  in  a 
straight  line  is  referred  to  differently  from  another  done  in  a  zigzag,  curvi- 
linear, or  interrupted  line,  or  from  a  motion  performed  sidewise  or  obliquely 
or  at  a  distance  from  the  one  speaking,  circumstances  which  it  would  sel- 
dom occur  to  us  to  express  in  European  languages.  A  large  number  of 
instances  could  be  adduced  to  show  the  pictorial  tendency  of  the  language 
in  expressing  form  or  appearance,  the  conditions  under  whic^h  an  act  is  per- 
formed, etc  The  description  of  the  exterior  of  the  verbal  subject  or  object 
is  an  especially  graphic  and  interesting  feature,  and  as  this  feature  has  been 
dwelt  upon  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  Prefixes,  it  will  suffice  to  give  some 
examples  taken  from  the  northern  dialect : 

na'sh  nu  misli  ne-i  tala  I  jx^l/  t/ou  oue  dollar  (in  the  form  of  one  note). 

nii  mish  papkash  uya  I  (jirc  you  a  cluh. 

lewash  nu  luya  hu'nkiesh  I  (jive  him  a  ylay-hall. 

tuma  nil  mish  anku  yani  I  (jive  you  many  sticks  oi-  cluhs. 

lap  lewash  nu  mish  pewi  I yice  you  two  ploy-lxdls. 

watsag  nil  kshi'iya  nia'lsh  /  yive  a  doy  to  you. 

lu'gs  nil  hiink  spuni  hu'nkiash  I  gave  or  transferred  a  slave  to  him. 

ampu  i  tchiya  nish  you  yive  me  water. 

tchule'ks  nu  tchiU'ya  hu'nksh  T  yive  him  meat. 

iwam  nu  ska}-a  mish  /  yive  you  whortleberries  in  a  basket. 

pala-ash  nu  shiii  malsh  I  yive  you  bread  on  a  plate. 
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shewana  nii  inri'lsli  Uila,  watsag,  lugs,  anipu,  tcluil(?'ks,  iwaiu,  pala-ash 
I  gire  you  money,  dogs,  slaves,  several  cups  or  pails  of  ivater,  several 
pieces  of  meat,  a  quantity  of  berries,  bread. 

Form  or  exterior  is  described  not  only  in  the  verb,  hut  in  the  noun 
also  in  the  sentences  following : 

luti'sh  nil  lut^a  I  pick  a  berry,  roio/d  fruit. 
uti'sh  nu  ut;^a  I  pick  a  U))i(i-sliaped  fruit. 
li'iash  luvii'ga  the  fog  lifts. 
liiash  Iddshna  the  fog  is  moving. 

THE  SUBSTANTIVE. 

The  substantive  belongs  to  that  division  of  speech  which  we  call  the 
noun,  and  is  the  most  important  representative  of  it.  Outside  of  the  sub- 
stantive noun,  the  other  nominal  forms  are  the  adjective  nomi,  which  in  the 
Klamath  language  also  embodies  the  indefinite  verbal  in  -sh  and  the  past 
participle  in  -tko,  the  numeral  noun,  and  the  pronoun.  A  few  postpositions 
are  also  formed  by  means  of  nominal  cases.  The  Klamath  verb,  which  is 
a  noun-verb,  partakes  more  of  the  quality  of  a  noun  than  the  noun  does  of 
the  nature  of  the  verb.  In  fact,  only  a  limited  number  of  Klamath  sub- 
stantives (no  adjectives)  can  assume  a  temporal  character  through  the  suffix 
-uisli ;  these  are  all  derivatives  of  verbs,  namiiia  vcrl)aHa,  and  we  are  free  to 
consider  them  as  verbal  forms  or  as  nouns,  though,  in  English,  substantives 
will  render  their  meaning  more  accurately  than  any  ver!)al  form.  In  fiie 
substantive  of  the  Algonkin  languages  the  verb-character  is  more  apparent. 

Tlui  granunatic  categories  which  we  distinguish  in  the  Klamath  noun 
are  case,  gender,  and  luunber  (in  the  form  of  severalty).  Hut  gender  be- 
comes apparent  only  in  the  substantive  and  a  few  pronoinis;  severalty  is 
not  distinguisheil  in  a  portion  of  the  pronouns  and  sui)stantives.  Case 
alone  appears  in  all  the  four  species  of  the  iu)nn. 

In  regard  to  the  classification  of  the;  various  kinds  of  substantives,  I 
intend  to  use  the  .same  terms  as  the  English  grannnai-ians.  Substantives 
are  either  concrete  or  abstract;  the  concrete  are  cither  generic  or  specific. 
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Proper  names  and  names  of  species  will  be  included  in  the  specific  class; 
collective  nouns  mainly  belong  to  the  class  of  generic  terms. 

As  regards  derivation,  a  majority  of  the  substantives  are  derived  from 
the  same  bases  which  form  verbs,  by  means  of  the  universal  noun-making 
suffix  -sh  (-ash,  -ish  etc).  The  prefixes  occurring  in  substantives  are  iden- 
tical with  those  occurring  in  the  verb. 

I  shall  consider  the  morphology  of  the  substantive  under  the  following 
headings:  (1)  Gender;  (2)  Absolute  and  distributive  form;  (3)  Inflection 
for  case;   (4)  Derivation. 

I.    ANIMATE  AND  INANIMATE  GENDER. 

The  language  makes  a  general  distinction  between  what  I  call  animate 
beings  and  inanimate  objects  of  nature,  but  does  not  draw  the  limit  between 
the  two  with  accuracy.  Both  classes  show  the  same  affixes  in  the  subjective 
and  in  most  of  the  other  cases,  and  resemble  each  other  largely,  the  main 
point  of  distinction  being  in  the  objective  case.  To  form  this  case,  the  ani- 
mate f/ender  appends  -ash  to  the  sulijective  case,  ivhile  the  hianiniate  forms  it  like 
the  sulijective  case.  Other  points  of  distinction  are  that  the  animate  gender 
lacks  the  suffix  -tat,  -at  as  a  locatire  suffix,  and  seldom  uses  the  suffix  -tka. 

The  animate  (fender  is  made  up,  grammatically  speaking,  of  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  substantive  nouns:  Generic  terms  for  and  proper  names  of  men 
and  women,  quadrupeds,  the  genii  and  miraculous  beings  of  Indian  mytliol- 
ogy,  and  many  inanimate  objects  when  mentioned  in  mythic  tales.  Terms 
of  relation.ship  ending  in  -p  do  not  assume  the  mark  of  the  objective  case. 

The  inanimate  (jender  includes  the  generic  and  specific  names  for  birds, 
fishes,  and  the  lower  animals;  for  all  plants,  as  trees,  weeds,  bulbs,  etc.;  for 
the  objects  of  inorganic  nature;  for  the  ))ortions  and  limbs  of  the  human 
and  animal  body;  as  well  as  all  collective  nouns,  whether  applied  to  inani- 
mate objects  or  not,  and  the  abstract  nouns. 

Wher  adjectives,  numerals,  or  partici[)les  are  joined  to  substantives  to 
qualify  them,  their  ending  -.sh  remains  the  same  in  the  objective  case,  whether 
the  noun  tbey  ([ualify  represents  an  animate  or  an  inanimate  object. 

Some  exceptions  to  the  above  rules  occur,  to  be  mentioned  uiidcr  tiie 
case-ending  -ash,  which  are  not  easily  accounted  for.     The  more  general 
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use  of  the  suffix  -ash  in  the  mythic  stories  may  be  explained  by  a  sort  of 
personification,  or,  in  poetry,  by  the  requirement  of  the  rhythm.  Phi  forms 
ph'i  in  the  objective  case  when  it  signifies /a^  fircasc ;  but  used  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  person,  it  forms  Ph'uish;  shh')a  Jifn.r,  thougli  a  ([uadruped,  has  no 
form  shhksh,  neither  has  yuhii  buffalo:  hu  turn  yulii'i  hiehShsh  gi  he  killed 
many  buffaloes,  though  both  behjng  to  the  category  of  quadrupeds,  which  is 
inflected  like  that  of  persons.  Here  the  reason  may  be  that  tliese  nouns 
were  made  from  finite  verbs  without  change  or  suffixation,  and  finite  verbs 
being  unable  to  take  nominal  endings,  these  substantives  remained  as  they 
were. 

The  inflection  of  tlie  Klamath  verb  contains  no  forms  relating  either  to 
animate  or  inanimate  objects  or  subjects  by  making  distinctions  between 
the  two,  as  we  see  it  done  in  Naluiatl  by  the  objective  incorporated  parti- 
cles te-,  tla-,  tetla-.  The  prefixes  relating  to  sha2)e,  as  ksli-,  i-,  ta-  (t-),  u- 
and  others,  refer  to  one  or  several  long  objects  or  subjects  without  discrim- 
inating between  animate  and  inanimate. 

1  have  called  the  two  genders  by  the  names  animate  and  iiiai/imatr, 
but  leave  it  to  others  to  invent  more  appropriate  designations,  if  any  can 
be  found,  as  "noble  and  ignoble",  "personal  and  impersonal",  etc. 

Neither  the  Klamath  pronoun  nor  the  verb  or  substantive  distinguishes 
between  the  male  and  female  sex  by  grammatic  forms.  Klamath  does  not 
belong  to  the  sex-denoting  languages,  and,  indeed,  the  class  is  rather  small 
upon  the  Western  Continent.  Wherever  a  distinction  of  this  sort  is  made 
in  the  substantive,  it  is  made  by  agglutinating  some  sexual  distinction  (cf. 
95,  14)  to  the  noun,  as  is  done  in  some  Tirme  and  Maya  languages  and 
in  the  Tonica.  The  Carib  alone  seems  to  have  a  real  suffix  for  the  fem- 
inine. 

II.     ABSOLUTE  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  FORM. 

Like  the  substantive  of  many  other  agglutinative  languages,  the  Kla- 
math substantive  posses.ses  no  special  forms  to  indicate  nuuil)er,  either  for 
the  singular  or  dual  and  pluial,  and  tiie  [ilunil  iiunib<;r  retpiires  to  be  pointed 
out  by  special  words,  as  pronouns,  adjectives,  or  numeral  adjectives.  When 
the  substantive  is  the  subject  of  an  intransitive  verb,  its  dual  and  plural 
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number  can  be  declared  by  the  distributive  form  of  the  verb.  The  same 
may  be  done  when  it  is  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb,  in  case  each  one  of 
the  objects  is  acted  upon  separately. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  pointed  out  below,  the  distributive  form 
of  substantives  marks  severalty,  not  plurality,  as  shown  by  several  instances 
on  page  262  sq.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  absolute  form  of  the  sub- 
stantive points  to  the  singular  no  more  than  to  the  dual  or  plural,  and  that 
the  distributive  stands  also  either  for  the  singular  or  for  the  dual  or  plural. 
Thus  tut  is  one  tooth  or  many  teeth,  d.  tiitat  each  of  the  single  teeth  or  each  col- 
lection of  teeth;  pi^tch  the  foot,  a  foot,  one  foot,  or  the  feet,  feet,  many  feet,  d. 
pepatch  each  foot,  each  pair  of  feet,  each  pair  or  lot  of  pairs,  or  lot  of  feet; 
tapaz  leaf  or  leaves,  d.  tatpa^  each  leaf  every  leaf  for  itself,  each  lot  of  leaves. 

Connected  with  this  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  language — the  lack  of 
any  term  that  could  be  construed  as  representing  our  definite  and  indefinite 
article.  Only  the  run  of  the  sentence  can  teach  ns  whether  a  tooth  or  the 
tooth,  whether  squirrel  or  the  or  a  squirrel  is  meant,  but  usually  there  is  no 
doubt  about  this  matter.  Thus  the  very  use  of  the  distributive  form  points 
to  certain  objects  held  in  view  or  mentioned  in  the  context,  and  suggests 
the  use  of  our  the;  demonstrative  pronouns  and  particles  also  point  to  defi- 
nite objects.  The  numeral  na'dsh,  na'sli  means  one,  d.  nanash  every  sinyle 
one,  and  sometimes  corresponds  to  our  indefinite  article.  If  (iiiiintity  or 
number  has  to  be  specified,  a  numeral  or  adjective  will  serve  tiie  })urpose. 
Thus  duality  is  indicated  by  lapi,  la'p  tiro,  lapuk  both;  plurality  by  any 
numeral  above  two,  or  by  tumi  many,  tumiaga  a  few  o)ily,  n;'inuk  all,  every 
one,  nanka  some,  a  few. 

Among  the  almost  countless  number  of  substantives  in  tlie  language, 
there  is  a  class  which  does  not  reduplicate  at  all,  another  thai  appears  only 
in  the  distributive  form,  another  embodying  the  luimes  of  relationship,  etc. 
All  these  special  classes  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

We  can  distinguish  the  following  different  modes  of  reduplication  in 
substantives: 

1.  The  regular  form  occurs  in  substantives  of  an  al)str;ict  as  well  as  of 
a  concrete  signification:  anku  tree,  d.  a-anku;  In'niuish  (Irinl.cr,  d.  bultiinuish; 
ki.sh  untruth,  lie,  d.  ki'kish. 
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2.  Suhsfanfire^i  occurring  in  the  distributive  torni  alone  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  unite  both  functions — that  of  a  real  plural  and  that  of  indicating 
severalty. 

lulp,  contr.  for  li'ilap  ei/es;  nash  lulp  one  eye,  though  lulp  is  used  for  one 

eye  also, 
niii'niiikli,  generic  term  for  icild  ducks  and  geese. 
mumuatch  ears,  both  ears,  the  hearing  apparatus;  na-ighstani  or  na'sh 

miimuatch  one  ear  (Mod.), 
tataksni,  obj.  case  tatakiash  children;  w^ash  one  child. 
w^wanuish,  contr.  wewansh  women;  snawedsh  one  tvoman. 

3.  Substantives  which  occur  in  both  forms  and  in  the  distributive  may 
be  used  as  well  as  real  plurals  for  all  forms  marking  severalty.  This  class 
is  composed  of  such  terms  for  persons  as  most  frequently  occur  in  conver- 
sational language. 

hihashuaks  men,  husbands,  and  each  man  or  husband. 

lalaki  chiefs  of  a  tribe,  and  each  chief. 

shashamoks  relatives  and  each  relative. 

shishuAga  girls  and  each  girl. 

titsga-aga  old  parents  and  each  old  parent. 

w^wanuish  women  and  each  woman. 

4.  Substantives  occurring  in  one  form  only,  either  the  absolute,  or  the  dis- 
tributive form.  Some  lack  the  latter  form  for  several  causes,  chief  of  which 
is  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  pronouncing  a  reduplication  of  the  initial 
syllable,  or  the  iteration  of  which  would  l)e  repugnant  to  the  native  ear. 
Many  of  these  nouns  are  the  products  of  iterative  reduplication.  Thus  we 
have:  aha-ash  species  of  crows,  Ixeh/jxUinii'^h.  harness,  nanashgish  butcher, 
nkankatuish  fetlocks,  shtchishtchaggedshnish  frotting-horse,  shtoshtotish  go- 
pher,  vushu  chest,  watch  horse.  With  these  and  many  other  terms  severalty 
has  to  be  indicated  b}^  an  adjective  or  numeral  serving  as  an  attribute,  or 
by  the  verb  of  the  sentence,  plurality  by  adjectives  like  tumi  many,  etc. 

Collective  nouns,  generally  speaking,  do  not  reduplicate  distributively, 
but  prefer  syntactic  means  to  express  severalty  and  large  number.      There 
are,  however,  some  which  do  so  reduplicate,  and  in  fact  there  is  no  strin- 
30 
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gent  reason  why  they  should  not.  Terms  adopted  from  foreign  languages 
make  no  excejDtion.  KiJi'm  fish  rarely  takes  the  d.  form  kekiam,  and  such 
terms  as  ko'l,  a  species  of  hulh,  I'wani  herrij,  shmayam  bristle  rarely  use  their 
distnl)utive  form  as  collectives.  To  this  series  belong  terms  like  kshuksh- 
ie;fash  grease  of  animals,  luk  seed  and  viarrow,  k6la-ush  sand,  hS^ash  roe, 
mushmush  cattle,  pala-ash  y?0H>-  (p;ila-ash  liklatko  loaf  of  bread),  shiip^le  four, 
shiigga-i  sugar,  tchik6men  metal,  iron,  copper  etc.,  we'sh  ice. 

Some  nouns  indicating  a  homogeneous  solid  or  liquid  mass,  like  ampu 
water,  ke'sh  snow,  shtie  pitch,  resin  form  a-arabu,  kekesh,  shtishtie. 

4.  The  terms  of  relationship  in  -p  (-ap,  -ip)  for  the  larger  part  redupli- 
cate only  the  suffix  into  -ishap  to  indicate  severalty;  only  a  few  of  them 
show  both  modes  of  reduplication.  The  whole  process  is  spoken  of  at 
length  on  pp.  275.  276. 

5.  Nouns  adopted  from  foreign  languages.  No  rule  can  be  established 
determining  which  of  these  will  reduplicate  and  which  will  not,  although  the 
Klamath  language  has  a  considerable  faculty  of  transforming  foreign  terms 
according  to  its  own  phonetic  rules  and  forming  derivatives  from  them. 
Terms  exhibiting  the  distributive  reduplication  are  the  following:  Adak  salt, 
d.  a-adak;  etchmuna.  purple  saluon,  d.  i-atchmuna;  ipshuna  swamp-dogherry, 
d.  i-apshiina  (all  from  the  Shasti  language);  B6stin  American,  d.  Bob6stin; 
k;ipo  coat,  dress,  d.  kakpo;  mitash  leggings,  d.  mimdash;  sti'kshui  shoe,  boot, 
d.  stishakshui;  tala  dollar,  money,  d.  tattlla. 

in.     INFLECTION  FOR  CASE. 

Klamath  may  be  counted  among  the  languages  of  America  which  have 
reached  the  most  extensive  development  in  regard  to  case-inflection.  Many 
relations  of  the  noun,  expi-essed  in  other  languages  through  the  verb,  are 
rendered  here  by  a  supply  of  nominal  cases,  and  thereby  a  thorough-going 
differentiation  is  brought  about  between  the  noun  and  the  verb.  Like 
the  Basque  language,  Klamath  possesses  the  faculty  of  forming  compound 
or  polysynthetic  suffixes  in  its  inflection.  This  profusion  of  cases  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  entire  lack  of  case-inflection  observed  in  many  of 
the  agglutinative  families,  especially  when  we  consider  the  circumstance 
that  every  noun  has  a  double  inflection  on  account  of  being  inflected  also 
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distributively.     The  inflection  of  the  adjective  and  numeral  adjective  is  not 
quite  so  rich  in  forms  as  that  of  the  substantive. 

CASE-SUFFIXES   AND    CASE-POSTPOSITIONS. 

The  numerous  forms  of  nominal  inflection,  called  cases  by  gramma- 
rians, may  be  divided  into  two  categories:  (a)  the  pnreW  fframmatic  cases, 
expressing  mere  relation  of  one  noun  to  another,  and  being  only  three  in 
number,  the  subjective,  direct-objective,  and  possessive  case;  (b)  all  the  other 
cases,  as  instrumental,  inessive,  adessive.  They  are  either  locatives  or  take 
their  origin  in  some  locative  relation  of  the  noun  to  the  verb. 

But  this  purely  logical  division  of  cases  does  not  always  work  well 
when  practically  applied  to  existing  languages.  It  cannot  be  rigidly  ap- 
plied in  a  grammar  of  the  Klamath  language,  for  here  the  case  of  the 
direct  object  is  also  that  of  the  indirect  object,  and  the  possessive  case  is 
also  tliat  which  corresponds  to  the  Latin  ablative  when  connected  with  a, 
ah  and  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

It  is  best  to  divide  the  cases  of  Klamath  inflection  into  cases  formed 
by  case-suffixes  and  cases  formed  by  case-postpositions.  The  former  I  call, 
for  convenience,  suffix-cases,  the  latter  postposition-cases. 

Suffix-cases  are  fonned  by  nominal  inflectional  suffixes  having  no  inde- 
pendent meaning  for  themselves  as  ivonls.  They  are  usually  unaccented, 
and  only  two  of  them  are  dissyllabic  in  their  unabridged  form.  Besides 
the  subjective  case,  which  is  not  always  made  distinct  by  a  suffix,  there  are 
the  cases  in  -ash,  -am  (-lam),  -ti,  -tka,  -tat,  -^eni,  -na,  -emi. 

Post  position-cases  are  formed  by  means  of  particles  having  an  inde- 
pendetit  signification  for  themselves  as  words  of  the  language,  but  when 
connected  with  a  noun  are  never  placed  before  it.  They  are  all  of  a  loca- 
tive import,  and  frequently  take  the  accent.  Their  list  is:  -i,  kshi,  -ksaksi, 
-tala,  -tana. 

The  function  of  some  of  the  case-suffixes  is  of  a  very  general  nature, 
and  should  be  illustrated  by  a  large  array  of  (piotations  to  be  made  clear. 
No  noun  of  botli  dialects  will  be  found  whi<;Ii  is  in  i)ossession  of  all  the 
case-suffixes  and  case-postpositions,  and  of  the  fourteen  found  in  the  para- 
digms hardly  ten  can  be  said  to  be  in  constant  use.     Temporal  suffixes,  for 
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example,  can  be  affixed  to  some  of  the  abstract  substantives  only;  i-  and 
-na  are  of  rare  occurrence,  -tka,  -ksaksi  etc.  will  be  found  chiefly  in  sub- 
stantives of  the  inanimate  gender. 

Klamath  shows  a  large  number  of  other  postpositions  than  case-postpo- 
sitions, mainly  of  a  locative  signification,  which  are  connected  with  substan- 
tives. They  differ  from  the  case-postpositions,  because  (1)  they  keep  their 
accentuation  and  thus  appear  as  independent  words,  and  (2)  they  can  be 
placed,  at  the  speaker's  option,  before  or  after  the  noun  they  govern.  They 
never  coalesce  into  one  word  with  the  noun. 

The  only  direct  case,  or  casus  rectus,  is  the  subjective  case,  otherwise 
named  ''nominative";  all  others  are  oblique  cases.  A  vocative  case  cannot 
be  said  to  exist,  and  the  subjective  case  intonated  on  the  last  syllable  will 
answer  for  it,  especially  when  followed  by  the  interjection  e:  tidsi  muka'k! 
or  tidsi  muka'k  e !   0  that  nice  baby  ! 

Many  words  taken  from  English  or  other  languages  foreign  to  Klamath 
inflect  like  those  of  Klamath  origin  for  case  and  for  severalty:  Boshtin, 
ipshiina,  lam,  mitash,  sho'p,  ta-uni. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  the  simple  form  of  nominal 
inflection,  by  which  a  case  is  formed  by  one  suffix  or  postposition  only; 
but  Klamath  also  possesses  a  composite  inflection  of  the  absolute  and  dis- 
tributive noun,  since  some  of  the  cases  can  assume  the  functions  of  the 
subjective  case  and  form  inflections  for  themselves  by  means  of  other  case- 
suffixes  and  case-postpositions.  These  polysynthetic  nominal  forms  do  not 
exceed  the  number  of  three  suffixes  or  postpositions,  and  thus  the  inflections 
may  be  classified  as  binary  and  ternary  ones.  The  case-suffixes  capable  of 
forming  new  substantives  in  this  way  are:  -ash,  -am,  -ti,  -emi;  and  the 
case-postpositions,  -i,  -kshi,  -ksaksi.  The  suffixes  which  each  of  these  can 
append,  and  a  further  discussion  of  the  composite  case-inflection,  will  be 
found  below. 

FORMATION    OF   THE    CASES. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  final  sound  of  the  substantive  to  which 
the  case-endings  are  joined,  all  modes  of  inflection  may  be  divided  into 
two  cla,sses,  which,  however,  do  not  largely  differ  among  themselves:  (Ij 
Consonantal  inflection,  and  (2)  Vocalic  inflection. 
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A  majority  of  all  the  Klamath  substantives  preserve  throughout  their 
case-inflection  the  final  sound  which  they  possess  in  the  subjective  case. 
Those  which  do  not  conform  to  this  rule  are  some  nouns  in  -sh  (-s)  and  -p 
(-ap,  -ip);  they  drop  this  final  consonant,  or  place  a  vowel  between  the 
ending  and  the  case-suffix.  Substantives  ending  in  -u  (-o)  and  in  -i  (-e) 
frequently  insert  the  semivocalic  w  or  y  between  the  two.  Substantives 
who.se  subjective  case  ends  in  -am,  -lam  have  this  ending  unchanged  through 
all  cases,  except  those  mentioned  on  page  476. 

Instances  of  these  changes  are  as  follows: 

pd-ip  daughter,  obj.  pt^ya,  poss.  pdyalam. 

p'tishap /«^/(f r,  obj.  p'tisha. 

c'dshash  milk,  breast,  poss.  ^dsliam. 

hltchash  lodge,  house,  poss.  lAtcham,  cf.  77,  4;  loc.  L'ltchashtat,  83,  3. 

paishash  cloud,  poss.  paisham. 

tupakship  younger  sister,  obj.  tupakshash,  poss.  tuiDakshani. 

tchdshish  skunk,  poss.  tchcisham. 

kcilo,  kjilu  clear  sky,  loc.  kalowat  and  kahnvashtat. 

kta-i  stone,  rock,  instr.  ktayatka  and  kta-itka. 

kako  hone,  instr.  kak6watka. 

lepuinsh  (for  lip^inash)  frying-pan;  instr.  le'puinatka. 

nrp  hand,  instr.  nepatka  (as  if  from  nepa  or  ne'pash). 

p6tch  foot,  instr.  p^tchtka  and  pc^tsatka. 

shu'p,  sho'p  soap,  instr.  shupatka. 

In  the  possessive  case,  the  nouns  terminating  in  -a,  -a,  -e  assume  the 
siffix  -lam  instead  of  -am,  while  the  others,  following  either  the  vocalic  or 
consonantic  inflection,  take  'am.  Thus  all  the  diniiinitives  in  -aga,  -ak,  -ka, 
-k  show  -lam  in  their  possessive  case,  and  this  is  even  found  exceptionally 
in  kailiu  feather-mantle,  fur-dress,  poss.  kailiulam.     Thus  we  inflect: 

ku-e,  k6-a  toad,  poss.  ktjalam. 

skule,  skiilii  lark,  poss.  skulelam. 

tala  dollar,  money,  poss.  talalam. 

watchaga,  watchag  dog,  poss.  watchagalam. 
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Nouns  in  -wash,  -watch  show  in  their  oblique  cases  a  synizesis  of  the 
-wa  into  -o,  -u  aside  of  tlie  regular  form: 

pawatch  tongue,  poss.  pAwatcham  and  pa-utcham. 
waiwash  ivhite  goose,  poss.  wafwasham  and  wayo'sham. 

Abbreviations  of  case-suffixes  and  of  case-postpositions  are  very  fre- 
quent, especially  in  rapid  conversation.  Thus  we  observe  -tk,  -t  for  -tka, 
-ta,  -at,  -t  for  -tat,  -a  for  -am,  -iim  for  -e'mi,  -ii'mi,  -y\\n  for  -^eni,  -tal,  -ta  for 
-tala,  -tan,  -ta  for  -tana.  In  the  inflection  of  the  adjective  the  deterioration 
of  the  endings  has  progressed  still  further,  and  in  the  composite  nominal 
inflection  as  far  as  in  the  simple  case-declension. 

Suffixes  occurring  only  in  the  inflection  of  topographic  terms  and 
proper  names  of  localities  are  -i,  -na. 

LIST  OF  NOMINAL  CASES. 

Before  entering  into  details  concerning  each  of  the  suffix-  and  postposi- 
tion-cases, I  give  a  list  of  all  the  fourteen  case-endings,  reserving  their 
abbreviations  for  their  special  headings.  All  the  cases  of  a  locative  char- 
acter or  origin  follow  each  other  in  immediate  succession.  Some  of  these, 
even  of  the  monosyllabic  ones,  are  composite,  the  second  pronominal  ele- 
ment being  formed  by  the  demonstrative  radicals  -i,  -la,  -na. 

I. — Suffix-cases. 

subjective:  (-sh,  -s).  locative:  -tat. 

objective:  -ash.  illative:     x^ni. 

possessive:  -am.  transitional:  -na. 

partitive:  -ti.  temporal:   -e'mi. 
instrumental:  -tka. 

TI. — Posiposif  ion-cases. 

inessive:  -i.  directive:  -tala. 

adessive:  -kshi.  Mod  -gi.shi.  juxtapositive:  -tana 

emphatic  adessive:    ksaksi. 

There  is  probably  no  substantive  in  tlie  language  which  forms  more 
than  ten  or  eleven  cases.     Thus  nouns  designating  persons,  animals,  oi 
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plants  cannot  form  tlie  transitional  and  the  temporal  cases,  and  tlie  loca- 
tive, instrumental  and  adessive  are  wanting  with  many  of  them  also. 

1.   The  subject ive  case. 

The  subjective  and  only  direct  case  most  frequently  terminates  in  -sh, 
-s,  the  univei'sal  noun-making  suffix,  which  we  have  found  to  occur  also  in 
the  nominal  forms  of  the  verb.  The  vowel  usually  preceding  it  has  fre- 
quently been  elided,  as  in  terminals  like  -ksh,  -Ish,  -ntch,  and  others.  The 
identity  of  this  most  frequent  of  all  nominal  suffixes  with  that  of  the  verbal 
indefinite  conclusively  proves  that  the  majority  of  all  substantives  are  but 
the  nominal  expression  of  the  verbal  idea  that  they  are  either  nomina  actoris 
and  agentis,  or  nomina  actionis  and  acti.    Cf  Suffixes,  pages  323,  339,  362,  368. 

But  there  are  many  other  suffixes  than  -sh  capable  of  terminating  sub- 
stantives, for  almost  every  sound  which  can  close  a  word  can  also  terminate 
a  noun  in  its  subjective  case.  We  have  seen  that  the  nouns  in  -p  and  a  few 
of  those  in  sh  drop  these  endings  when  they  become  inflected;  a  few  nouns, 
as  pata,  mpatash  mili,  show  two  forms,  the  one  with  and  the  other  without 
the  -sh.  All  this  testifies  to  their  immediate  derivation  from  verbs.  These 
same  suffixes  are  also  dropped  before  certain  affixes  of  an  adnominal  or 
participial  nature  agglutinated  to  them,  e.  g. : 

shuks  crane,  Shuk=amtch  Old  Crane  of  mythic  fame, 
p'tishap  father,  p'tish=lulsh  deceased  father. 

2.  Objective  case  in  -ash. 

The  direct  object  or  complement  of  tlie  verb,  as  well  as  its  indirect  object, 
is  expressed  by  the  objective  case  in  -ash,  abbr.  -ish,  -esh,  -'sli.  This  case 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  accusative  and  to  the  dative  case  of  the  classic 
languages,  sometimes  to  others  of  their  cases  besides.  In  its  origin  it  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  suffix  of  the  subjective  case  -sh  (-s),  and  in  this 
regard  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Romanic  languages  have 
formed  their  subjective  case  from  the  Latin  accusative:  homem  (Portu- 
guese) from  hominem  man,  rien  (French)  from  rem  thing;  in  German  we 
have  Namen,  Samen,  together  with  Name,  Same,  the  former  representing 
in  fact  an  objective  case.     In  the  Klamath  a  remnant  of  this  sort  is  found  in 
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the  circumstance  that  the  southern  dialect  has  hishuakshash  man,  hushand, 
snavvedshash  wife  in  the  subjective  and  objective  cases,  while  the  northern 
or  Klamath  Lake  dialect  oftener  shows  hishuaksh'  and  snawedsh,  append- 
ing the  -ash  in  the  objective  case  only.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  two 
verbs  to  marry,  which  are  derived  from  these  terms. 

But  -ash,  as  pointed  out  above,  forms  the  objective  case  of  such  sub- 
stantives only  as  designate  persons  and  quadrupeds,  and  in  rapid  conversa- 
tion or  nan-ative  is  sometimes  dropped  even  in  these;  cf  watch  for  watchash 
horse,  127,  9;  hihassuaksh  Moatuash,  for  hiliassuakshash  Moatuashash  Pit 
Rwer  men,  20,  2.  The  objective  case  is  identical  with  the  subjective  case  in 
collective  and  in  abstract  terms,  and  in  the  names  for  birds,  amphibians,  fish, 
and  the  animals  inferior  to  these ;  in  the  names  for  plants  and  their  org-ans, 
for  inanimate  things,  for  limbs  of  the  body,  human  or  animal.  Nevertheless 
frequent  exceptions  to  the  rule  here  established  may  be  met  with  in  the  more 
archaic  form  of  speech  noticed  in  mythic  stories  and  in  song-lines,  in  which 
the  rhythm  of  the  verse  at  times  produces  them.  The  form  tchipshash  in 
146,  3  (instead  of  tchipash)  is  exceptional. 

Diminutive  nouns  of  the  animate  class,  except  wlien  designating  per- 
sons, do  not  append  -ash  in  the  objective  case,  whether  mentioned  in  archaic 
texts  or  not,"  nor  do  the  terms  for  relationship  ending  in  -p  (-ap,  -ip).  As 
instances  we  mention  only  mantchakash  old  »ia)i,  miikaksh  (also  mukak) 
hahe,  to  wliich  may  be  added :   watchagash  do(/. 

Ti'ipakship  younger  sister  forms  ti'ipakshash,  because  it  is  usually  abbre- 
viated to  tupaksh  in  the  subjective  case.  The  regular  form  for  these  nouns 
in  -p  is:  p'gishap  mother,  p'gislia  (obj  )  the  mother  and  to  the  mother.  Washla 
chipmunk  does  not  change  in  the  objective  case,  though  we  would  expect 
washlash,  110,  8.  9. 

Examples  of  direct  ob.iect  expressed  by  -ash  or  its  abbreviations: 
a.  Pei'sons  and  quadrupeds: 

Titak  maklakshash  ktu])ka  Titak  slapped  an  Indian. 
mil'tchga  nu  hiin  hishuakshash  /  hate  that  man. 

'  Cf.  Note  to  Texts,  p.  00,  7,  and  Texts  90,  7.  10. 

^  Hence  the  genius  of  the  language  considers  them  as  of  the  inanimate  order. 
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na'sli  ni  Iiigshla  smiwadsh  I  capturrd  one  female,  20,  1;  cf.  95,  8. 
wewanuish  kai;uema  K'mukamtchish  the  wives  did  not  recognise  Kmu- 

kamtch,  95,  10,  and  Note, 
tchewash  idupka  he  kicked  an  antelope,  126,  7. 
Shu'kamtch  Shashapamtchash  shnindiVwa  anibutat  Old  Crane  doused 

Old  Grizzhj  in  the  water,  12.3,  3.  4. 
hii'  tcliilloyag'a  lo'k  sliiuka  amka  taslatch  if  a  young  man  killed  a  grizzly 

hear  or  a  cougar,  90,  1 9. 

h.  Objects  of  the  inanimate  order: 
ncp  hiishn;^a  to  shake  hands. 

kiii'm  itkal,  yiiliu  liiela  to  scoop  up  fish,  to  kill  buffaloes.  ' 

wudu'pka  Slm'ksham  tchu'ksh  she  struck  Crane's  leg,  123,  2. 
pi  unk  shnoka  yiikiak  he  caught  a  mocking-bird. 

shnepe'mpemnk  vunaka  m'na  in  order  to  beguile  Ms  son,  94,  10;  ef.  95,  8. 
Aishisliani  shulutish  shnuka  he  took  away  AishisKs  garments,  95,  7. 
shui'na  sha  tuti'ks  m'nalam  they  sang  their  dream-songs,  65,  20. 
wewanuish  nu'tak  stii'-ila  the  tvomen  gather  nutak-seed,  148,  6. 
tclifkenien  mp;'imptish  blacksmith,  lit.  "iron-beater." 
nu'sh=tilansneash,  species  of  oirl,  lit.  "twisting  the  head." 

c.  Objects  of  the  inanimate  gender  when  occurring  in  songs  and 
mythic  stories: 

ne-ulxa  paplisliash  gi'tki  gi'ug  he  caused  a  dam  to  come  into  existence,  94,  5. 

kiiilash  shutolan  after  creating  the  earth,  125,  1. 

kosha.sh  kti-a  nil  piupiutanna  I  am  pecking  hard  along  the  pine-tree,  162;  2. 

shU'wisliash  nu  tihitaknuhi  breath  I  am  emitting,  157;  45. 

hVhiksash  nu  shkutiya  I  wrap  flames  around  me,  154;  8. 

Examples  of  indirect  oh-ject  expressed  by  -asli  or  its  abbreviations: 

a.   Persons  and  quadrupeds: 
shapi  mi  lakiash!   tell  your  general!  4(1,  3. 
E-ukshiki'shasli  pelpeh'ash  k;'i-i  sliana-uli  he  did  not  want  to  work  for  the 

Klamath  Lake  Indians,  35,  18;  cf.  35,  II. 
Boshtinash  shi'tko  tchia  to  live  after  American  custouiS. 
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tcheleya  nu  hun  mantchakash  shapele  I  give  bread  to  this  old  man. 

shapiya  m'lia  p'gislia  she  said  to  her  mother. 

nil  a  watchash  ambii  hushpanua  /  give  water  to  the  horse  to  drink. 

ka-i  kaishnuli'at  liVlxagsh  they  woidd  not  uncover  (the  lodge)  for  the  bear- 
cubs,  120,  17. 

Md'dokishash  ktchinksh  papalla  they  stole  the  rails  from  the  Modoc  In- 
dians, 35,  21. 

b.  Objects  of  tlie  inanimate  order: 

pawash  kt'dslia  aitxamenash  ko'l  the  pdwash-rool  grows  smaller  than  ko'l, 

148,  7. 
stiya  n;^i'-uliara  laki  jntch  trickled  down  on  the  forehead,  97,  1. 
na'poks  ai  nii  tashiilil'la  I  pass  my  hand  over  the  disease,  155,  21. 
spulhi  lapni  illolash  to  imprison  for  two  years. 
tunepni  waitash  w(')ksalslia  they  gather  lily-seed  for  five  days,  74,  7. 
awalues  sha  skt'na  they  row  over  to  the  island,  74,  14. 
a  n'sli  p'lai'wash  shti'lta  he  sent  me  after  the  eagles,  101,  15. 

c.  (Ibject.s  of  the  inanimate  gender  when  occurring  in  songs  and 

mythic  stories: 
huk  laU'ga  Tiihii'shash  it  remained  sticking  iipon  Mudhcn,  97,  1. 
pi  taplahish  tpa'wa  he  gave  orders  to  the  loon,  132,  2. 
yenash  a-i  ni  shlewish  vvita  I,  the  wind,  am  singing  about  the  yen-fish, 

165 ;  6. 
mo-6\ve  ktchidsluiash  hii'tnan  the  mole  leaping  upon  the  bat,  127,  5. 
Tchekaksh  mbu'shaksh  yiyii^oga  hilpat  to  Blackbird  they  pushed  arroiv- 

heads  into  the  eyes,  113,  16.     Cf.  114,  9.  122,  9. 

3    Possessive  case  in  -am,    lam. 

This  suffix  is  always  pronounced  short  (-am,  -lam),  and  it  takes  the 
accent  in  composite  cases  only.  In  Modoc  it  is  often  pronounced  -em,  -lem, 
or  still  shorter,  -'m,  -I'm.  The  longer  form,  -lam,  is  the  original  one,  but 
occurs  only  in  nouns  terminating  in  -a,  -ii,  -e,  though  there  are  a  few  in- 
stances of  other  vocalic  suffixes  taking  -lam  also:  kjifliu,  po.ss.  kailiulam 
feather  mantle,  as  if  derived  from  a  term  kai'liwa.     The  suffix  was  originally 
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locative,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  being  related  to  the  suffixes  -ala  and 
-laiinia,  q.  v.,  and  from  the  syntactic  use  often  made  of  it,  which  proves 
that  about  if,  around  it  was  its  original  meaning.  When  the  Indians  speak 
rapidiv  thev  often  drop  the  -m  of  -am:  washa  weka  the  young  of  the  coyote, 
kn'ha  wt'as  the  otter'' s  offspring,  nl'l  weksa  the  down  of  the  mallard  duck} 
When  words  in  -am  become  independent  nouns,  Avith  -am  in  the  subjective 
case,  this  -am  also  drops  the  -m  in  some  instances:  s;^iba  a  bird  species, 
widshiba  lacustrine  reed,  for  s;(ipam,  widshipara  (in  Modoc  also  widshi'pi). 

Among  the  substantives  which  show  an  elliptic  form,  besides  the  full 
one,  we  mention: 

kh'|>a  mink,  poss.  klipalam,  moi"e  frequently  klfpam,  177,  13. 
]f.o\tA fish-otter,  poss.  ku'ltalam  and  koitam. 
watchaga  dog,  poss.  watchagalam  and  watchagam. 

Cf  also  wawa=tutuksh  ear-tvax,  instead  of  wawakasham  tutuksh. 

A  curious  fact  worth  noticing  is  that  the  Molale  language  of  northern 
Oregon  marks  the  possessive  case  by  the  same  suffix,  -am,  and  so  does  also 
tlie  Pit  River  language  of  northeastern  California.  The  possessive  suffix 
-nmi,  -mi  of  several  Sahaptin  dialects  of  the  middle  course  of  Columbia 
River  seems  related  to  it.  The  Maidu  dialects  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
mark  this  case  by  the  suffix  -ki. 

1.  The  possessive  case  in  -am,  -lam  corresponds  to  several  of  our 
English  case-prepositions  Usually  it  has  to  be  rendered  by  our  of  oi  the 
genitive  (or,  better,  genetire)  case  [f]  tttcogi?  yevnc?}'],  and  then  forms  a  pos- 
sessive case  corresponding  to  the  Saxon  case,  -'s,  in  the  father''s  work,  the 
mother's  care,  which  rs  sometimes  turned  into  an  adjective.     Examples: 

kokelam  pAlkuisli  former  bed  of  the  river. 

maklak.sam  wakshna  Indian  moccasins. 

tiilalam  wa^oksh  money-purse. 

Piimpiam,  Latsam,pe-ip  the  daughter  of  Pdmpi,  Ldichash,  77,  1.  4. 

tchuwam  (or  tche-uti)  toke  the  antelope's  horn 

From  these  examples  it  will  l)e  gathered  tiiat  when  a  substantive  in 
the  possessive  case  qualifies  another  substantive  attributively,  it  is  placed 

I  See  Note  to  Texts,  16rf;  41. 
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before  the  noun  qualified.  But  since  the  position  of  words  is  rather  free  in 
Klamath,  anteposition  of  the  possessive  is  iisualli/  but  not  universally  ob- 
served. Cf.  ni'l  weksa  (above),  tchililiks  skiilelam  the  young  of  a  lark,  100, 
8;  cf.  100,  5.  9.  18. 

2.  The  case  in  -am,  -lam  corresponds  to  our  for,  to  the  beneff  of,  and  is 
then  intended  as  a  dativus  commudi,  answering  sometimes  to  a  possessive, 
sometimes  to  a  dative  case. 

Skii'lam  i'-amnash  wewilina  heads  were  left  over  to  Marten,  111,  2,  3. 
ka'kitak  kshun  wuslunusliam  there  will  he  no  grass  for  the  cattle. 

3.  When  connected  with  a  passive  verb,  frequently  represented  by  the 
participle  in  -tko,  it  corresponds  to  our  hy,  through.  Several  examples  of 
-am  connected  with  passive  verbs  are  given  under  Passive  voice,  pp.  421, 
422,  451;  many  others  are  found  in  the  "Texts",  e.  g.,  35,  10.  17;  3(3,  12. 
15.  An  instance  is  also  contained  in  the  proper  name  of  Scarface  Charley: 
Tchiktchikam^Lupatkuelatko,  lit.  "scarred  by  wagon  wheels." 

The  possessive  case  of  substantives  often  becomes  a  subjective  case — 
that  is,  a  noun  independent  of  others  and  capable  of  forming  an  inflection 
of  composite  cases.  These  have  been  fully  treated  under  the  heading  of 
Suffix  -am.  The  case-endings  which  they  can  take  are  -ti  (-at),  -tka,  -tat, 
-^e'ni,  -kshi  Among  the  nouns  which  assume  this  suffix  to  form  composite 
inflections  are:  terms  {a)  for  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs,  sometimes  of 
other  plants  also  and  of  their  parts  ;  cf.  pu'sh;ijani.  Here  the  possessive 
case  must  be  considered  as  an  elliptic  form,  caused  by  the  omission  of 
anku,  tchelash,  tkiip,  or  some  other  noun  designating  a  plant.  Plants  bear- 
ing no  eatable  fruit  or  bulb  usually  do  not  show  this  terminal,  {h)  for 
natural  phenomena,  the  seasons  ;   (c)  for  a  few  articles  of  manufacture. 

4.  Partitive  case  in  -ti. 

This  suffix  bears  many  analogies  to  -am  and  -tat,  and  has  several  syn- 
tactic functions ;  from  one  of  the  more  important  of  these  I  have  called  it 
the  suffix  of  the  partitive  case.  It  is  but  another  form  of  the  prefix  ta-  (in 
-tat),  and  originally  both  referred  to  objects  standing  erect,  as  men,  animals, 
trees,  etc.,  the  suffixed  -i  pointing  to  location  o»,  upon  something.      Nouns 
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in  the  -ti  case  usually  precede  the  substantive  which  they  quality.  By 
rapid  or  neglectful  pronunciation,  -ti  often  becomes  -'t,  -at:  tatakianiti  and 
tatakiam't,  tatakianiat  dbouf  eliUdren,  padshayaniat  »i(t(h'  of  the  mamanita 
bush. 

The  various  uses  of  this  suffix  are  : 

1.  It  refers  to  a  hcatloii  on,  upon,  at;  a  sticking  upon,  resting  on  or 
against,  a  connection  witli,  a  belonging  to.  It  is  often  iised  interchangeably 
with  the  case  in  -am,  -lam;  but  the  diflfevence  is  this,  that  -ti  points  to  some- 
thing sticking  or  sitting  upon  an  object,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with 
it,  -am  to  an  object  essentially  belonging  to  some  other  object,  or  considered 
as  a  product  of  it. 

ankuti  or  ankuani  tchikass  the  bird  of  the  forest. 

3'ainati  or  yainalam  tiggaga  mountain  quail. 

yakiti  sti'lash  has/,-rf-strinr/. 

vakiti  w(')kash  stani  (gi)  lily-seed  fill  the  basket. 

Ixal^amnishti  luli'nash  pond-lily  seed  put  in  long  sacks. 

namiktua  shtinashti  palla  to  steal  everythiny  in  the  house. 

shaigati,  d.  shashiagati  shlapsh  flower  on  the,  prairie. 

2.  It  refers  to  the  substance  or  material  of  which  an  object  is  made  or 
manufactured,  and  thus  represents  a  real  yenetivc  case,  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  F'rench  de  bois,  de  fer,  d'or,  etc. 

pApkashti  box  shutank  tliey  iiitike  a  coffin  of  lumber,  87,  2. 
tokiti  midsho  horn-spoon,  horn-ladle. 

On  account  of  this  "genetive"  function,  the  -ti  case  may  also  be  used 
adjectively,  as  in  :  {)(')ksliti,  tupcshti,  which  correspond  to  our  turbid,  muddy ; 
ampu  tupcshti  muddy  water.  Either  -ti  or  -tat  figures  also  as  -t  in  the 
adjectival  suffix  -tkni,  (j.  v. 

When  used  in  this  acceptation,  substantives  in  the  -ti  case  can  become 
subjective  cases  and  form  inflected  nouns.  Thus  wati  thorn,  spine,  from  wa 
to  yrow  u))on,  also  means  knife,  and  from  this  signification  watiti,  or  "knife- 
material,"  has  finally  come  to  signify  iron,  steel,  metallic  substance,  wire,  metal.^ 

'  Cf-  kakii'kli  watiti  "yellow  metal":  gold,  copper;  piilpali  wiititi  "  white  metal ":  silvir,  silver- 
plated  ware. 
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P6ko  huchet  has  likewise  formed  pokoti  bucket -metal,  tinned  sheet-iron;  anku 
tree,  ankuti  tvood-substance. 

3.  In  the  phrases  and  sentences  following,  a  purely  partitive  function 
is  found  inherent  to  the  case  in  -ti : 

ndshikl^a  amputi  a  drop  of  water. 

ka-i  gitanish  amputi  bunui !  do  not  drink  of  this  water! 

naiam  at  hun  kailati  ktclu'nksh  papalla  i/e  have  abstracted  rails  upon  our 

land,  35,  10. 
lu'k  shewana  shaplashti  stayanti  to  cfive  away  seeds  from  a  fall  seed-paddle. 
kudsha  shliushlfwa  kii'lanti  the  mole  throws  up  earth;  lit.  "some  of  the 

earth." 

4.  This  case-suffix  has  an  additive  function  in  the  following  instances : 

ke'ktoks  topini  kia'm  ge-u  shnukshti  gi  this  is  the  second  fish  I  caught. 
snawedshga  giul;ia  Ic'luidshishti  a  r/irl  born  after  the  father's  death. 

Although  these  are  instances  of  verbals,  they  may  illustrate  the  use 
which  is  made  of  this  suffix  in  substantives  also.  Cf  the  numeral  tunepanti 
in  111,  1,  and  Note  to  it,  p.  116. 

5.  The  suffix  -ti  may  also  correspond  to  our  preposition  about,  concern- 
ing, on  account  of,  and  then  assumes  a  causal  function  in  verbals  as  well  as 
in  substantives.     It  is  then  often  replaced  by  -tat,  q.  v. 

Shashtiamti  hudsha  shashalkia  they  quarreled  about  a  Shastl  Indian. 
wel^kshti  i  hdmkanka  you  speak  about  an  old  woman. 

6.  We  find  it  occurring  in  some  local  names  of  the  Klamath  country,  as 
in  Ki-uti,  Kta-iti,  Luyanshti,  Shuawati,  Sumde  (Si'imti),  perhaps  also  in 
Kiimbat,  Tuilkat,  and  some  others.  A  purely  locative  signification  is  prob- 
ably not  the  only  one  iidierent  in  these  names. 

5.  Instrumental  case  in  -tka. 

This  case-suffix  appears  in  several  forms,  as  -tka  (the  most  common), 
-tga,  -tk,  -atka,  -atka,  -at,  and  when  nasalized,  as  -ntka :  tumi  many,  tum- 
/intku  through  or  by  the  many.  In  the  "  List  of  Suffixes"  -tka  also  appears 
as  a  terminal  forming  verbs. 
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1.  The  primary  function  of  -tka.  which  is  also  the  most  characteristic 
and  most  frequently  occurring,  is  that  of  forming  an  instrumental  case,  thus 
corresponding  to  with,  h//  menus  of,  hy  the  aid  or  help  of,  throiu/h  All  the 
other  functions  of  -tka  are  reducible  to  the  idea  of  instrumentality.  Its  use 
is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  nouns  of  the  inanimate  order. 

pakshtga  lakpeks  shuyega  he  lifted  ashes  tvith  (his)  j;*/je,  14,  6. 
shikenikishtka  yutetampka  they  began  to  fire  with  pistols,  14,  6. 
watchatka  (and  vvatchat)  husho'tchna  to  ride  on  horseback. 
kakoatk  sj'iktatk  skii'ntsna  to  sew  with  a  bone-awl. 

Connected  with  a  passive  verb,  it  stands  for  -am  in  : 

tunuintka  shute-uapka  laki  the  chief  shall  be  elected  by  the  many,  by  the 
majority,  90,  3. 

2.  A  locative  meaning,  resulting  from  the  instrumental  one,  appears  in 
sentences  like  the  following: 

nushtga  tiipka  to  stand  on,  upon  one^s  head. 
gatcheshtka  gc'na  to  pass  through  the  brushwood. 
shtutka  Wtitch  niukna  to  drive  horses  on  the  road. 
nu  gt'na  amputka  /  go  into  or  through  the  water. 

3.  A  temporal  function  corresponding  to  that  of  the  case-suffix  -e'mi, 
which  is  more  of  a  verbal  character  and  is  chiefly  appended  to  verbals, 
appears  in  the  following  nominal  forms: 

yamashtka  while  the  north  wind  blows,  155  ;   IG.  24. 
gel61a  sha  shewat^astka  they  dismounted  at  noon,  19,  10. 
giiptsatka,  t^cjpowatka  in  May,  June  (and  in  the  other  month-names), 
74,  1.  6. 

6.  Locative  case  in  -tat. 

We  begin  the  long  series  of  locative  case-endings  with  that  which  has 
the  most  comprehensive  bearings,  and  is  also  the  most  frequent.  The  suffix 
-tat  is  an  abbreviation  of  tata  where,  there,  and  this  is  a  reduplication  of  the 
pronominal  radix  ta,  as  tii't,  tuta  is  of  tu  ;  cf.  tata,  tu  in  Dictionary.  It  also 
appears  in  the  form  of  -ta,  -t,  -at,  -ut,  or  is  supjjressed  altogether,  as  in 
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kiiila,  for  kailatat  upon  the  ground,  earth.  When  -tat  appears  as  -ta,  it  is  not 
always  easily  distinguished  from  the  abbreviated  -tala,  -tana  ;  when  as  -at, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  -ti  and  -tka,  -atka  abbreviate  in  the  same  manner. 
The  form  -ut  may  be  a  transposition  of  -tu,  or  an  abbreviation  of  -utat;  in 
each  case  the  -u-  marks  either  distance  from  tlie  speaker  or  height  above 
the  ground.  Some  subjective  cases  are  formed  by  -tat,  -at,  especially  in 
local  names  and  in  such  terms  as  ka'mat  back.  The  sound  -t  in  the  adjec- 
tival suffix  -tkni  is,  as  remarked  previously,  a  remnant  either  of  the  case- 
suffix  -ti  or  of  -tat.  As  will  be  gathered  from  the  List  of  Prefixes  and 
Suffixes,  the  t-  in  -tat  oru/iiialli/  referred  to  something  standing  erect,  either 
animate  or  inanimate  ;  but  -tat  is  now  referring  almost  exclusively  to  things 
of  the  inanimate  world,  and  rarely  to  persons.  In  the  nasalized  form  of 
-ant,  -nt  it  appears  in  adjectives,  pronouns,  postpositions,  and  adverbs. 

The  functions  to  which  this  suffix  may  be  applied  are  quite  varied  and 
numerous. 

1.  It  marks  a  stay  wifhin,  a  resting  inside  of,  or  on,  upon,  hj  something  ; 
it  implies  no  motion,  and  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Latin  in  with  the 
ablative  case. 

pagashtat  mii'lk  wa  worms  live  in  wet  ground. 

welwashtat  nii  tchalika  /  sit  here  by  the  water-spring,  173 ;  5. 

ktayat  gitko  staging  in  the  rocks 

ka'sh  meya  sliaigatat  theg  dug  ipo-huJbs  on  the  prairie,  109,  1. 

kakutshtat  nii  tchutchua  /  am  croaking  up  in  the  sky,  162  ;  4. 

kladshat  tche-u  gshikla  an  antelope  lay  in  the  clearing,  126,  6. 

sue-ushtat  takeleas  gi  there  is  cork  on  the  fish-line. 

pakshtat  tulish  stem  of  tobacco-pipe,  lit.  "handle  in  the  pipe." 

We  observe  it  also  in  postpositions,  like  ginatant  on  this  side  of,  guni- 
kshtant  on  the  opposite  side  of. 

In  several  proper  names  of  localities  -tat  has  assumed  the  function  of 
a  subjective  case : 

fi-ushtat  Tule  or  Modoc  Lake. 

K()ketat  Lost  River;  any  large  water-course. 
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The  form  -ut  we  find  in : 

lu'lput  p'gishap  kikannega  the  mother  applies  (the  hands)  to  the  eyes,  91,6. 
panut  a  wakinsh  k^dsha  red  paint  grows  on  the  pan-tree,  150,  6. 

2.  Tlie  suffix  -tat  marks  a  motion  into,  toward  or  upon,  on  some  object, 
and  then  corresponds  best  to  the  Latin  in  with  the  accusative  case.  We  see 
it  frequently  connected  with  all  verbs  referring  to  locomotion  :  going,  push- 
ing, driving,  and  also  regularly  with  the  verbs  of  paying,  selling,  trading. 

mo-6we  wa'shtat  hulhe  the  mole  ran  into  (its)  den,  127,  5. 

ktayatat  {or  ktayat)  tpuli  he  drove  (them)  into  the  rocks. 

watch  ktchi'nkshtat  niiile  he  drove  the  horses  into  a  corral,  127,  9. 

gii'mpele  h'ltsashtat  he  returns  to  his  lodge,  83,  3. 

wet('ili  lali'shtat  nad  )ve  slid  down  the  slope,  21,  15. 

kai'la  (for  kiiilatat)  klwalap;ita  to  push  sidewise  over  the  ground,  190,  11. 

tchpinu'tat  I'tpa  fheg  bring  (the  corpse)  to  the  hurging-ground,  85,  4. 

skiulakshtat  shewan'  i !  pay  what  you  owe!  lit.  "pay  into,  upon  (your) 

debt !" 
tank  i  wtkchtat  pa'wi  ?  how  much  did  you  pay  for  the  horses  f 
s^satui  tchu'k  watchat  they  sold  them  out  there  for  horses,  20,  19. 
nil  watch  spuni  kitchakluk  talatat  /  gave  a  horse  to  repay  the  money  I 

owed. 
In  the  passage  60,  11  we  find  snawii'dshash  where  we  would  expect  i 
sku'ktanuapk  snawti'dshtat  you  can  give  in  payment  for  a  wife.    Cf  page  482. 

3.  Our  suffix  further  stands  to  mark  a  motion  otd  of  or  from  an  object, 
a  driving  or  going,  moving,  throwing  away  from,  a  falling,  rolling  or  drip- 
ping doivn  from. 

tu'shkansha  kumgtat  (two)  ran  out  of  the  cave,  122,  4. 

kailatat  gatpampele  he  returned  down  upon  the  ground,  101,  20. 

shuhu'lulea  latchashtat  to  jump  down  from  the  lodge,  118,  10. 

shh'tchgap^le  ko'shtat  to  unhitch  from  a  irinc-tree. 

puiikanipele  ladsheshtat  he  threw  (them)  out  of  the  lodge  again,  109,  9. 

Ampu  a  til^a  latchashtat  water  drips  from  the  house. 

tchckeli  ntCi'lsna  psi'shtat  blood  floivs  from  the  nose. 

wn'tyj  hu'k  ko'shtat  he  fell  down  from  the  pine-tree. 
.il 
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Very  frequently  the  direction  of  tlie  act  from,  out  of,  away  from  is 
expressed  by  the  verb  itself  and  its  suffix,  and  in  that  case  other  cases  than 
the  locative  in  -tat  may  be  joined  to  the  verb  as  well.  Cf  huikinsha  to  run 
awai/from,  ktuhSdshna  to  push,  force  away.  The  same  applies  to  the  func- 
tion through,  across.     (No.  4.) 

4  The  suffix  -tat  may  be  used  also  to  express  a  passing  through,  a  going 
across  or  through  the  midst  of.  In  this  function  it  approaches  nearest  to  the 
one  mentioned  as  No.  2,  of  going  or  moving  into. 

ti'nua  weshtat  to  fall  through  the  ice. 

wt'shtat  yikashla  to  spear  through  an  ice-hole. 

koketat  gakua  to  cross  or  ford  a  river. 

shapash  nil  luashtat  shle'a  /  see  the  moon  through  a  fog. 

5.  There  are  a  few  instances  where  -tat  is  used  in  a  temporal  sense. 
In  these  we  Hnd  -tat  appended  to  derivative  nouns,  in  which  the  former 
concrete  signification  is  still  apparent  as  well  as  the  abstract  one.  The 
few  examples  are  as  follows: 

guixaksha'migshta(t)  at  the  home-leaving  season,  148,  19. 
smauy61eshtat  when  the  rain  is  over. 
tinolul(^shtat  at  sunset. 

6.  The  suffix  -tat  occurs  also  in  the  sense  of  our  preposition  uhout, 
concerning,  on  account  of.  In  this  acceptation  it  is  entirely  like  -ti,  No.  5, 
and  can  alternate  with  it. 

genta  kailatat  shashapkelia  to  narrate  myths  about  this  world,  cf.  94,  2. 
ka-i  i  gitu  spu'kle-uapk  snawcdshtat,  hishuakshtat,  weashtat  you  shall 
not  sweat  there  (in  mourning)  for  a  wife,  husband,  or  child,  142,  16. 

7.  Illative  case  in  -yeni. 
The  suffix  of  this  case  is  -^eni,  which  frequently  becomes  abbreviated 
into  -zene,  -ylin,  -yf-w,  -kiin,  and  usually  has  the  accent  upon  the  syllable 
-ye.  This  composite  suffix  contains  gen,  gin,  or  ken,  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun and  adverb,  referring  to  objects  in  close  proximity  to  the  speaker,  the 
pronoun  referring  to  inanimate  things  in  preference  to  animate  l)eings,  and 
tlie  particle  i,  hi  here,  right  here,  here  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  lodge.     The 
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initial  g  of  the  suffix  was  changed  into  x  or  k  for  the  parpose  of  referring 
the  noun,  to  which  -^eni  is  appended,  to  that  suffix  more  closely  than  the 
mere  g  (i«  gen)  could  do  it.  The  suffix  also  shows  analog}-  with  the  verb 
gena  to  (jo  away,  start,  because  -pjeni  and  gcna  are  both  formed  from  the 
same  basis,  ge,  ke. 

The  suffix  marks  as  well  (1)  a  motion  or  direction  toward  an  object  or 
into  a  place  or  country,  as  (2)  a  stay  or  rest  at  or  in  a  place,  region,  country. 
It  is  more  frequently  used  in  the  former  sense,  and  lience  I  have  called  the 
case  the  iUatirv  case.  It  ditfers  from  -kslii,  -ksi  by  being  connected  much 
more  frequently  with  inanimate  objects,  while  -kshi,  Mod.  -gishi,  is  appended 
as  a  i-ule  to  nouns  of  the  animate  class:  at  the  home  of,  or  in  the  habitations 
of  men. 

(1)  Suffix  -jce'n'i,  -yjin  employed  in  the  sense  of  to,  toward,  into: 
nat  Shastxr-ni  gi'na  ire  iccnt  to  the  Shasti  coimtri/. 

shiaslma  tindlisli^cni,  tine^ishx^^ni  /<6  removed  them  to  the  west,  to  the  east 

side  of,  39,  17. 
shiulkish^e'ni  idslma  to  remove  somebody  to  the  reservation. 
na  ne-ulakgish;je'ni  gatpa  we  toent  to  the  roimcil-f/round,  33,  5. 
sa  sai'kiin  (for  saiga;(e'ni)  gt'na  the//  went  to  the  field,  107,  2. 

(2)  This  suffix  marks  stay,  rest,  sojourning,  or  location  at  some  place, 
in  a  tract  or  country: 

klt'widshnank  wewt'ash  tchl'shxeni  leaviiifj  her  children  in  the  lodffC,  1 18,  3. 
avvaluash;je'ni  on,  upon,  at  the  island. 

It  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  adjectives  nakush;(;r'nkni  livin<j 
near  a  log-dam,  132,  6;  Tchak;;e'nkni,  etc. 

The  suffix  forms  a  large  number  of  local  names,  which  assume  the 
function  of  subjective  cases,  and  thus  form  composite  inflections.  Thus  we 
have  Kawam;je'ni  Eel  Sprint),  Lal;iwash;^eni  at  the  Slate  Rock,  Sh!ist;^r'ni  the 
Shasti  country,  Tchak;je'ni  at  the  Service-berry  Grove,  Saikiiu  Thompson's 
Marsh,  Waptashxe'ni  Pond  Outlet. 

(3)  An  instance  of  a  temporcd  function  of  -;(eni  is  found  in  the  song- 
line:   i-uneks;(C''ni  a  yuli'na  after  sunset,  182,  2. 
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8.  Transitional  case  in  -na. 

This  locative  case-suffix  occurs  but  in  nouns  of  the  inanimate  order, 
as  in  the  parts  of  the  human  or  animal  bod}',  in  terms  of  topography,  in 
local  names,  and  in  a  number  of  particles.  It  corresponds  to  our  fo,  toward, 
into,  in,  and  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the  verbal  suffix  -na,  which  is  found  in 
verbs  of  motion,  and  points  to  short  distances  reached  in  succession,  or  to 
spots  reached  on  the  passage  to  other  places.  It  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  composite  case-suffixes,  as  -tana,  -ksaksina,  and  then  is  often  short- 
ened to  -n.  It  also  stands  in  the  subjective  case  of  a  few  nouns,  as  lemiina 
bottom  etc.     Cf.  List  of  Suffixes,  under  -na. 

kaitoks  nisli  tu'-una  Lemaikshina,  kA-i  Yainakshina  kayaktgi  shapl! 

tell  them  not  to  pursue  me  around  Shasta  Butte  (nor)  toward  Ydneks! 

40,  3.  4. 
kadsuksaksina  la'kshktsa  gii'-ish  hii'k  right  upon  his  chin  that  l)aU  took  the 

skin  off,  30,  5. 
n%ak-ksaksina  sli'ksga  they  came  near  ivounding  him  on  the  skull,  21,  17. 
n;{ashksaksina  shlin  lie  ivas  shot  in  the  hotvels. 
kfdsa  ambutat  lemunaua  to  dive  to  the  water's  Imttom. 

The  suffix  -na  occurs,  e.  g.,  in  the  particles:  hataktna  hj  that  spot,  mi'ma 
down  below,  p'laina  upivard,  tuna,  tu-una  around,  tuana,  tuan  Mod.,  rt^  all  times, 
tina  once,  t^Alamna  to  the  west. 

9.  Temporal  case  in  -cmi. 

The  suffix  -emi,  -iimi,  -hiimi,  abbr.  -em,  -iim,  is  usually  emphasized, 
when  the  final  -i  is  not  retrenched,  upon  the  penult.  Like  the  final  -i  which 
composes  it,  it  has  temporal  functions  only,  and  can  best  be  rendered  at  the 
time  of,  during.  We  find  it  appended  chiefly  to  nouns  indicative  of  time 
and  seasons  of  the  year;  also  to  indefinite  verbals  pointing  to  acts  or  per- 
formances belonging  to  certain  periods  of  the  year  only,  \yhile  the  tem- 
poral suffix  -i  appended  to  verbals  refers  to  incidents  occupying  a  short 
lapse  in  time  only,  -emi  points  to  periods,  epochs  of  some  length,  seasons, 
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etc.     Tlii.s  suffix  can  also  stand  as  a  subjective  case  in  the  sentence  and 
foj-in  a  comiiosite  inflection,  as  appears  from  tlie  following  instances: 

atu  lulalkshe'mi  gi  now  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 

gui;jaksliO'migslita  «<  Z/^^'  Iwme-lcaving  season,  at  exodus-time,  148,  19. 
This  temporal  suffix  is  observed  in: 

i-umii'mi,  I'-umiim  in  the  whortleberry  season;  from  iwam  tvhortlebemj. 

kishe'mi,  kissam  at  sunset. 

kshune'rai  in  the  haying  season. 

kolalshe'mi,  vuksalshe'mi  in  the  kol,  in  the  pond-lily  season. 

mehiashe'mi,  contr.  me'ssiim  in  the  trout-fishing  season. 

shishukshe'mi  during  the  fight,  battle,  tvar. 

sko-emi  and  sko'hshemi  in  spring-time. 

tankt  gatpanuapkshe'mi  at  a  future  time. 

temolola'mi  ajler  the  tvild-plum  season;  from  temol<)la  to  finish  collecting 
wild  plums. 

tsials-hii'mi  at  salmon-time,  16,  IG  ;  from  tchialash  salmon. 
10.  Inessive  case  in  -i. 

As  the  first  of  the  five  postposition-cases,  I  have  placed  the  one  formed 
of  tlie  pronominal  element  i,  hi,  which  has  been  discussed  several  times 
before.  It  occurs  in  nominal  inflection  as  a  case-terminal  by  itself,  and 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  others,  as  -ti,  -%eni,  -emi,  -kshi, 
-ksaksi;  besides  this  it  forms  verbal  suffixes  mentioned  in  List  of  Suffixes. 
From  its  primary  signification  ujwn  the  ground  have  developed  those  of 
ivifhin,  at  home,  in  the  lodge,  for  one's  or  another's  benefit  or  disadvantage,  and 
the  temporal  one  ivhcn,  at  the  time  tvhen.  In  rare  instances  -i  alternates 
with  -e. 

1.  Used  in  a  locative  sense,  -i  means  inside  of,  in,  irifhin,  at,  when  ap- 
pended to  substantives  designating  cavities  or  hollows  (the  floor  of  the 
Indian  lodge  often  forms  a  cavity),  inclosures,  and  also  to  names  of  locali- 
ties. It  is  found  suffixed  to  inanimate  nouns  only,  and  to  the  pronouns 
gi'mi,  huni,  huki. 

stekishi  at  the  door,  entrance. 
tchl'shi  inside  tJie  lodge,  habitation. 
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wdshi  in  the  hole,  cavity,  den,  lodge. 

Yiimsi  (for  Yaraash-i)  at  the  North  Wind's  lodge,  home. 

Yaukelam-Liishi  at  the  Eaglets  Nest. 

Lgum-A-uslii  at  Coal  Lake. 

Walamsi  at  Rogue  River  Butte. 

Witamamtclii  ivhere  the  old  Black  Bear  teas. 

A-ushmi,  an  island  in  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  is  also  pronounced 
A-ushme;  cf  Sumde  for  Shumti,  Sumti,  in  Dictionary. 

2.  Used  in  a  temporal  sense,  -i  occurs  only  when  appended  to  the 
verbal  indefinite,  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  Syntax  under  the  heading  of 
the  Verbal  indefinite  in  -shi.  Shewatxn'lsi  in  the  afternoon  shows  the  -i 
appended  to  a  nomen  vcrhale  also.  The  suffix  -i  in  lit%i,  Mtx^  ^^  '^^  evening 
lias  to  be  regarded  as  a  locative,  not  as  a  temporal  suffix,  since  li't^i  is 
originally  a  verb  to  hang  down  to  the  ground,  earth,  or  horizon,  which  refers 
to  the  sun.     It  is  com[)arable  in  every  way  to  hinui,  ndu-uli  etc. 

11.  Adessive  case  in  -kshi. 

The  terminal  -kshi,  -ksi  marks  the  residing,  staying,  or  presence  at 
some  spot  or  locality,  is  appended  to  substantives  of  the  animate  and  inan- 
imate gender,  and  occurs  in  the  simple  as  Avell  as  in  the  composite  case- 
inflection.  In  the  latter  we  usually  find  it  appended  to  nouns  designating 
persons  or  personified  beings. 

This  case-postposition  is  a  compound  of  kisli.  gish,  ksh  home,  residence 
(cf  Aishisliamksh  AishisKs  lodge,  96,  23)  and  the  postposition  -i.  This 
word  kish  is  also  the  verbal  indefinite  of  gi  to  exist,  to  he,^  and  we  also  find 
it,  though  in  various  functions,  as  a  nominal  derivational  suffix.  In  Kla- 
math -kshi  appears  in  various  forms,  mostly  unaccented:  -kshi,  -gshi,  -ksh, 
-gsh,  -ksi,  -ks,  -gs;  in  Modoc  as  -kishi,  -gishi,  -ksi,  -gshi,  -gsi. 

This  case-postposition  frequently  assumes  the  function  of  the  sub- 
jective case,  in  local  names  especially,  and  with  the  adnominal  suffix  -kni 
appended  forms  tribal  names  or  nomina  gentilitia:  E-ukshikni  maklaks  Kla- 
math Lake  Indian,  and  others.     It  is  found  to  fulfill  two  functions  only — that 


'  Compare  the  Modoc  phrase:  hiitokt  ulsh  a  gf.shi  tchen  I  am  there  or  while  I  was  there,  22,  2.  ;i. 
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of  marking  (1)  a  rest  or  >:fay  at  some  place,  and  (2)  a  motion  toward  an  ob- 
ject.    This  latter  function  is  not  real,  only  apparent.     Cf.  also  -ksaksi. 

(1)  -kshi  marks  rest,  existence,  sojourning,  dwelling,  living  at  a  certain 
spot,  locality,  in  some  district  or  tract  of  land.  When  appended  to  a  per- 
son's proper  name,  or  to  a  generic  term  for  person  or  man,  it  points  to 
the  lodge,  house,  or  dwelling  of;  it  is  then  appended  to  the  possessive  case 
in  -am,  -lam,  and  closely  corresponds  to  the  French  preposition  chez,  which 
also  represents  a  word  for  house,  home,  residence  (casa). 

Cambiamgshi  in  General  Canhijs  tent,  39,  11  ;  cf  38,  G,  7  ;  41,  8. 

K'laushalpkash  Yaina-aga^gishi  shell ual  the ij  foufihi  upon  the  Sand-cov- 
ered Hill,  43,  12  (Mod.). 

ko'shkshi  hy  or  close  to  the  pine  tree. 

ktaikshi,  ktaiks  hy  the  rock,  at  the  rock-ledge. 

lakiamkshi  at,  in  the  chief  ^s  lodge. 

ne-ulakshgishi  hnshtanka  he  met  them  tipon  the  council-ground,  Mod. 
(contr.  from  ne-ulakgish-gi'shi ;  cf.  Dictionary,  page  239);  33,  2. 

watsAgaksi  where  the  dog  lives. 

welekamksh  at  the  old  woman's  lodge. 

Names  of  localities  formed  by  -kshi : 

E-uk.si  the  country  east  of  U2)per  Klamath  Lake ;  Yafnakshi  Ydneks ;  Melaf- 
ksi  Mount  Pitt;  Moatuashamkshini  kuke  Fit  River  in  California ;  Nil'wapkshi 
Goose  Lake,  Wnksalksh  Pond-Uly  place ;  also  the  two  mythical  places  Aisliish- 
amksh  and  Leme'-ishamksh,  in  the  form  of  a  subjective  case. 

(2)  -kshi  apparently  marks  in  some  passages  a  motion  toward,  in  the 
direction  of,  a  going  or  coming  to  an  object,  as  if  standing  for  -tala.  But 
in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  -kshi  indicates  not  motion,  but  rest  only,  and  a 
sentence  like  shuldshamkshi  gs'itpa  he  came  to  the  soldiers''  camp,  40,  12  (cf  40, 
22)  must  be  interpreted  as  "he  went  to  the  place  where  the  soldiers'  camp 
or  home  is  or  tvas."     Other  instances  are: 

shushotankishamgshi  gatpampelan  having  returned  to  the  Peace  Com- 
missioners'' tent,  40,  G. 
maklakshdmkshi  gatpantki  to  come  to  the  Indian  camp,  40,  23. 
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A  parallel  to  this  grammatic  structure  are  the  Latin  verbs  oi  placement 
(ponere,  collocare  etc.),  which  are  construed  with  in  and  the  ablative  case, 
although  they  are  verbs  indicating  motion. 

12.  Umpliatic  adessive  case  in  -ksaksi. 

This  case-postposition  is  the  result  of  a  reduplication  of  the  foregoing 
terminal  -kshi,  with  a  change  of  vowel.  It  corresponds  to  the  English  riyht 
there,  just  where,  and  usually  refers  to  a  spot  more  limited  in  extent  than 
-kshi.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  residence  of  persons,  for  lakiamkshi  means 
in  or  ai  the  chiefs  lodge,  but  lakiamksAksi  j»s^  where  the  chief  sits  or  stands, 
sat  or  stood.  Used  as  a  subjective  case  it  may  append  postpositions,  though 
we  have  only  the  instance  of  the  case-suffix  -na.  The  accent  usually  rests 
upon  the  syllable  -ksa-.  The  terminal  -ksaksi  appears  chiefl}^  in  connection 
with  parts  of  the  animal  bodv,  terms  of  topography,  local  names,  and  other 
narrowly  circumscribed  areas.  While  -ksaksi,  -kshakshi,  -ksaks  seems  con- 
fined to  the  northern  or  Klamath  Lake  dialect,  the  form  -ksiksi,  -kshiksh, 
occurring  in  local  names,  appears  in  the  Modoc  dialect  as  -kshi  gishi  in  the 
same  function.  Another  form  with  -u-  in  the  first  syllable  embodies  a  tem- 
poral relation  to  the  past ;  cf  Grammar,  p.  255. 

Instances  of  the  -a-  form  : 

ktaiksaksi,  ko'shksaks  right  hy  the  rock,  pine. 

ni  tchi'wishksaksi  p'k'ntant  gi  /  teas  above  their  former  camping- 
place,  22,  1. 

kela-ush  isli  iktchi  e-ushksakshi !  get  me  some  sand  at  the  lake! 

sa  shniksho'l^a  maklaksksaksi  they  made  them  dance  in  the  presence  of  the 
Indians,  20,  10;  cf  20,  11.     Cf  also  21,17;   30,  5. 

Awalokaksaksi  cd  the  Little  Island. 

Kokaksakshi,  Kokii'ksaks  at  Little  River,  19,  7  ;  20,  13. 

Tchpinuksakshi  at  the  Burial  Ground. 

Welekag=Knukleksaksi  at  the  Stooping  Old  Woman. 

Instances  of  the  -i-  form  : 

Yafnakshi=gishi'  at  Ydneks,  Mod.,  36,  9. 
Kawanikshiksh  at  the  Eel  Fishery. 
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Nak6sksiks  at  the  Dam  or  River  Barrage. 
Vulalkshi=gishi'  at  Cottonivood  Creek,  Mod.,  38,  6.  7. 

Instance  of  the  -u-  form  : 
Slankosliksu'ksi  at  the  Old-Bridge  site. 

13.  Directive  case  in  -tala. 

This  case-postposition,  abbr.  -tal,  -ta,  is  a  combination  of  the  two  pro- 
nominal elements  ta  and  la,  which  we  find  to  be  the  components  of  a  large 
number  of  affixes.  It  is  most  g-enerally  connected  with  verbs  of  motion, 
and  corresponds  to  our  to,  toward;  the  name  directive,  Avhich  I  have  applied 
to  it,  referring  only  to  direction  in  space.  It  is  connected  with  the  names 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  and  also  with  names  of  tall  or  large- 
sized  objects,  and  the  original  use  made  of  this  particle  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  pointing  to  objects  visible  at  long  distances.  Herein  it  differs  from 
-Xe'ni  and  -kshi,  which  refer  more  frequently  to  objects  upon  the  ground. 
It  also  forms  adverbs  and  postpositions.  Nouns  inflected  with  it  may  be 
used  as  subjective  cases,  especially  when  they  become  the  names  of  dis- 
tricts or  countries,  and  then  they  can  form  derivatives.  Tala,  in  the  d.  form 
tatdla,  also  occurs  as  a  word  for  itself:  right  ahead,  straight  out,  and,  correctly. 
A  derivative  of  it,  t;ilaak,  d.  tatiilak,  has  the  same  adverbial  signification.  The 
adjective  p'laitalantni  is  formed  from  the  locative  caseof  p'laitala  upward,  sky- 
ward. The  substantives  mi'iat  south  and  ydwat  east  are  originally  abbrevia- 
tions from  muatala  and  yewatala. 

amputala  kayahia  to  cut  off  from  water;  ellipsis  for  "to  preclude  from 

going  to  the  water",  42,  20. 
£-ukshitala  toward  the  Klamath  Lake  settlements. 
hataktala  toward  that  spot;  tushtala?  in  what  direction? 
yamatala  northward ;  contr.  from  yamat-tala. 
ktaitala  wiga  gena  sha  they  went  a  short  tvay  into  the  rocks. 
lalalashtala  on,  through  both  flanks,  156,  32. 
lupitala  eastward;  cf  lupitaldni  eastern. 
t/alamtala  westward;  the  west  portion  of  Oregon. 
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14.  Juxtapositive  case  in  -tana. 

This  terminal  is  frequently  abbreviated  into  -tan,  -ta,  and  occurs  more 
in  pronouns,  postpositions  etc.  than  in  substantives,  being  also  a  verbal 
suffix.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  pronominal  roots  ta  and  na,  both  being 
short  syllables;  -tana  generally  remains  unaccented,  and  has  to  be  rendered 
by  along,  alongside,  on  the  side  or  sides  oJ\  beside,  hy.  Instead  of  classing 
-tana  as  a  case-suflfix,  since  it  does  not  occur  as  a  sej^arate  word,  I  have  set 
it  down  as  a  case-postposition  on  account  of  its  great  analogy  with  -tala. 
As  a  subjective  case  it  occurs  in  mii'ntana  drawers. 

ge'kshtana,  abbr.  ge'kshta  on  this  side  or  part. 

gunitana,  abbr.  giinitan,  gunita  on  the  opposite  side. 

ktaitana  on  the  side  of  the  stone,  rock. 

m'nalamtana  latchash  close  to  their  lodges,  90,  9. 

Nii'wapksh  yamakstan  along  the  north  hank  of  Goose  Lake,  31,  7  and  Note. 

pipelantana /row?  opposite  sides,  on  two  sides. 

washitana  beside  the  den,  bg  the  excavation. 


COMPOSITE    NOMINAL    INFLECTION. 

Many  of  the  agglutinative  languages  possess  the  faculty  of  forming 
composite  cases  by  using  oblique  cases  as  subjective  cases  and  appending 
to  tlieni  tlie  otiier  case-suffixes.  Transformed  in  this  manner,  these  new- 
formed  sulistantives  can  be  inflected  like  other  nouns.  The  Klamath  lan- 
guage is  able  to  form  composite  inflections  of  this  kind,  in  other  nouns  as 
well  as  in  the  substantive;  but  here  and  there  this  sort  of  inflection  does  not 
go  through  all  cases,  but  is  rather  incomplete.  Some  of  these  binary  case- 
compounds  can  be  used  again  as  subjective  cases,  and  in  this  quality  they 
may  form  ternary  compounds,  which  of  coui'se  do  not  occur  very  fre- 
quently, but  follow  entirely  the  laws  of  this  language.  This  polysyn- 
thetism  in  case-suffixes  seems  quite  extraordinary  to  those  accustomed  to 
languages  with  simple  case-suffixes,  bv;t  it  is  in  no  way  stranger  than  the 
polysynthetism  of  the  verbal  derivational  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Instances 
of  a  quaternary  case-compound  1  have  not  met  with. 
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Tlie  case-endings  traceable  in  the  binary  composite  nominal  inflection 
are  as  follows: 

The  objective  animate  case  in  -ash  (not  to  be  confonnded  with  the 
derivational  suffix  -ash)  connects  with  -tala:  tuhushashtala  toward  the  coot; 
rarely,  if  ever,  with  -tka. 

The  possessive  case  in  -am,  -lam  most  frequently  of  all  turns  into  a 
subjective  case,  and  connects  itself  with  more  case-endings  than  others. 
The  possessive  ending  is  supplanted  by  -ti,  for  -am  could  not  stand  twice 
in  the  same  noun.     When  used  of  persons  and  tilings,  -am  becomes  con- 
nected with  all  the  purely  locative  case-endings  except  -i. 
The  partitive  case  in  -ti  connects  itself  with  -am,  -tka. 
The  temporal  case  in  -emi  connects  itself  with  -kshi. 
The  inessive  case  in  -i  connects  itself  with  -tala,  -tana. 
The  adessive  case  in  -kshi  is  found  connected  with  -tat,  -^eni,  -na, 
-tala,  -tana. 

The  emphatic  adessive  case  in  -ksaksi  may  append  the  suffix  -na. 
The  locative  cases  in  -^eni,  -tala,  -tana  do  not  append  any  nominal 
endings,  except  derivational  suffixes,  whenever  they  form  adjectives:  na- 
kosh^e'nkni  staying  near  a  river-dam;  tutashtalikshini  one  goimj  everywhere. 
Specimens  of  the  binary  composite  declensions  will  be  presented  among 
the  inflectional  substantive  paradigms. 

A  few  instances  of  the  ternary  composite  declension  are  as  follows: 
k'luutchapkamkshixe'ni  at,  toward  the  old  man^s  lodge. 
guixakshii' migshta  (for  -tat)  at  the  time  of  the  annual  exodus,  148,  19. 
Shastiamkshtala  toward  a  Shasti  Indian's  lodge. 
j)'k'ntant  tchiwi'shksaksam  above  their  former  camping-place ;  perhaps 

for  -ksaksi  sham  ;   cf ,  22,  1. 
wewalekshamkshxe'ni  where  the  old  squaws  live. 

PARADIGMS. 
CONSONANTAL    INFLECTION   OF   SlIIiSTANTIVE. 

Absolute  form.  Distributive  form. 

Subjective  case:       pshish,  psi's  nose.  pshipshash  each  nose. 
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Objective  case: 
Possessive  case: 
Partitive  case: 
Instrumental  case : 
Locative  case: 
Illative  case: 
Transitional  case: 
Temporal  case: 
Inessive  case: 
Adessive  case: 
Emphatic  adessive 

case : 
Directive  case: 
Juxtapositive  case: 

wel^kash  old  squaw. 

welekshash 

weleksham 
welekshamti  ) 
welekshti       > 


])slii'sh  nose. 
pshishara  of  the  nose. 
pshisliti  ahoid  the  nose. 
pshishtka  hy,  through  the  nose. 


pshipshash 
pshi'pshasham 
pshipsliashti 
pshipshaslitka 


pshishtat  in,  on,  upon,  from  the  nose,  pslnpshashtat 
pshish^e'ni  at,  toward  the  nose.  psbipshashxe'ni 


pslushi  (T  at  the  nose. 


pshipshashi(?) 


welekshtka 

weleks^e'ni 

weleksamkshi 

weleksksaksi 

wel^kshashtala 

wek'kslitala 

wek'kshtana 

wewaleksh 

wewali'ksliash 
wewak'ksham 


pshishkshakshi  just  at  the  nose. 
pshishtala  toward  the  nose. 
pshishtana  along  the  nose. 

Absolute  form. 

tuliush  mudhen,  coot. 
tuluish       ) 
tuhushash  ) 
tiihusliam 

tuhusliti 

tuhushtat 
tuhuslitka 
tuhush;jeni 
tuliushamksi 
tuhushksaksi 
tuhushashtala  ) 
tuliush  tala        ) 
tuhushtana 

Distributive  form. 

tiit'hush 

(not  in  use.) 


pshipshashksaksi 

pshipshashtala 

pshipshashtana 

shaplash  seed-paddle. 
shaplash 


shaplashti  (used  also  for 
poss.  and  loc.) 


shaplashtka 


shaplashksaksi 

shaplashtala 

shaplashtana 

shashaplash,  sjissaplash 
shashaplash 
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wewalekshti       ) 

(  sassaplashti  (used  also  for 

wewal^ksbamti ) 

(      poss.  and  loc.) 

wewak'kshtka 

sassaplashtka 

wewaleksh^e'rii' 

1 

wewalekshamkshxe'ni- 
wewaleksamkshi 

wewaleksksaksi 

sassaplashksdksi 

wewalekshtala 

Absolute  form. 

sassaplashtala 

wa'sh,  wash  excavation. 

shelhialsh  war. 

wdtch  Jiorse. 

wash 

sht'Uualsh 

watch 

wasbam 

sh^Uualsham 

wdtcham 

wdshti 

sh^Uualshti 

watchti 

wdshtat 

sh^llualshtat 

(  watchtat 
(  wjitchat 

washtka 
w^shna  (?) 

sh^llualshtka 

(  wiitchatka 
(  watchetka 

wash%e'ni 

shelhialshxe'ni 

sheUualshe'mi 

wAshi 

washksaksi 

shelkialshgishi  (Mod.)  j 
shelkialshksdksi  (Kl.)  ) 

>  watchksAksi 
> 

wdshitala 

wntrntala 

VH  CI.  tV-J-ltClXt* 

wdshitana 

wi5tp.li  tan  a 

TT  <\L\^k^liOiM.l€M 

Distributive  form. 

wAwash 

sh(^shahialsh 

w;iwatch 

wawash 

sheshahialsh 

(inflected   like  the  abso- 

•wAwasham 

shdshalualsham 

lute  form,   but   rarely 

wawasliti 

shf-shahxalshti 

used.) 

wawashtat 

sheshalualshat 

1  At  the  place  where  they  became  old  squaws  or  women.  »At  the  place  where  the  old  squaws  live. 
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wjiwashtka 
wAwashna  (?) 
\vawasli;je'ni 
wAvvaslii 

wawasliksaksi 

wawashitala 


tilt  tooth. 

tut 

tutam 


slidshalualshtka 


tatat ) 
tat     ) 


tntatf 
tutat 
tutatka 


tutksaksi 
tut'tala 


tiitat 
tiitat 
tutatam 

tutatat 
ti'itat'tka 


tutatksaksi 
tutat'tala 


sheslialualsh^e'ni 


sheshalualshgishi  (Mod.)  ) 
sheshalualshksaksi  (Kl.)   ^ 


lak  hair. 
lak 

(lakam) 
lakti 

Iciktat 

lakitka 


lak'ksaksi 
laktala 


Absolute  form. 

n^p  hand. 
ndp 
n^pam 
nc'pti 

ne^ptat 

ndpatka 


nepksaksi 

n(^ptala 

n^ptana 

Distributive  form. 


lalak  nenap 

(not  in  use.)     ncnap 

nenapam 

nc'napti 

ndnaptat 


ptewisliap 
ptewisha 
ptewisliam 
ptt'wislia 


ptewip  son^s  child. 
pttjwa 
pt^wam 
pt^wa 


ptewa 

pte\vam;Ke'ni 

ptewanikshi 

pte-uksjiksi 

ptt'wamtala 


and  pteptc'wip 
pteptt'wa 
jiteptewam 
ptc'ptc'vva 


ndnapatka  ptc'wi.slia  pteptc'wa 

ptewisham/e'ni  pteptewani/e'ni 

ptewisli.anikslii  pteptewjimkshi 

nenapksciksi  ptewisliksaksi  ptepte-uks;ik.si 

nc'najitala  ptrwislianitala  pteptcwauitala 

lu'iiaptaiia  
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;'mibu,anipu/m/er.  kako  bone 
kako 
kakowam 


ainbu 

i'mipuam 

ainputi 


am 


biitat 


ambutka 
aiiipux»-''ni 


anipviksaksi 

iimbutala 

ambutana 


a-ampu 

a-ampii 

;i-anipuam 

a-aniputi 

ii-ambutat 

a-anibutka 

a-anipu^r-'iii 

a-ampuksaksi 

a-anibutala 

a-ambutana 


VOCALIC    INFLECTION    OF    SUBSTANTIVES. 

Absolute  form. 

kta-i,  ktai  rock,  done.  iihiistiShasti  Indian. 
kta-i  Shastiash 

ktilyam  Shastiani 

kta-iti,  ktaiti  Shashtiamti 

ktavatat  \ 


kako-uti 
kakowatat 


kakowatka 


kta-itat  > 
ktayat  ' 
ktayatka  ^ 
kta-itka    ] 


kakoksaksi 
kakotala 


kta-iksaksi 

ktaftala 

ktaitana 

Distributive  form. 


kakgo 

kAkgo 

kdkgowam 

kakgo-uti 

kakgowatat 

krikgowatka 


kakgoksaksi 
kakjrotala 


ktakti 
ktakti 
ktaktiam 

ktakti  tat 

ktaktiatka 

ktakti%e'ni 

ktaktiks4ksi 

kttiktitala 


ski'ile,  skula  lark,  kiiila  earth. 


Absolute  form. 
i  watcbaga  ) 
/  watcbaka  ) 


Shastitka 

Shasht^e'iii^ 
Shashtiamksi 


Shastiashtala 


tumi  Shasti 
(plural)  etc. 


dog.        ti'a  large  seed-paddle. 


'Siguiliea  "toward  the  Shasti  country",  or,  when  used  as  a  subjective  case,  it  means  "the 
country  of  the  Shasti." 
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skiile 

kiiila       ) 
kailash  ) 

watchaga    ) 
watchagsh  ) 

tia 

skulelam 

kailalam 

watchdgalam 

tialam 

kailanti  ) 
kailati    ) 

watchag'ti 

tiati 

kailatat  ^ 

skiiletat 

kalian t   > 
kailat     ^ 

watchagatat 

ti'atat 

skiiletka 
skule^e'iii 

tiatka 

kailaxe'ni 

watchag;^e'ni 

kJiilaksi 
kiiilaksdksi 

skuleksaksi 

watchiigksaksi 

tiaksaksi 

skuletala 

kiiilatala 

watchagtala 

tiatala 

kiiilatana 

tiatana 

Distributive  form. 


skusk'le,  shkushkela  kiikiiila 

,  ,  1  o  (rarely  used.) 

skuskle  -^ 

skusk'lelam 


skiisk'letat 

skusk'letka 

skusk'lexe'ni 

sku.sk'leksaksi 

ski'isk'letala 


wa-utchaga  tita 

wa-utchaga      ^    (not  used.) 
wa-utchagsh    ) 
wa-utchagalam 
wa-utchag'ti 
wa-utchaffiitat 


wa-utchag;je'ni 

wa-utchagksaksi 

wa-utchagtala 


IV.     DERIVATION. 


There  is  considerable  analogy  between  the  derivation  of  the  substan- 
tive and  that  of  the  verb,  although  that  of  the  latter  is  more  complex.  In- 
deed, the  most  frequent  of  the  substantive-forming  suffixes  are  also  found 
in  the  nominal  forms  of  the  verb,  like  -ash,  -ish,  the  preterital  formative 
-uish,  and  various  forms  of  the  verb  gi :  -kish  (-gish,  -ksh  etc.).  Four 
principal  modes  of  fornn'iig  the  substantive  may  be  set  down,  as  follows: 
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1.  Derivation  from  a  verb  n-ith  all  its  prefixes  and  derivational  suffixes, 
adding  to  it  only  a  substantive  forming  suffix.  Ex.:  lati-hash  and  latcliaksh 
from  latcha. 

2.  Derivation  from  a  noun  through  addition  of  a  substantive-formino- 
suffix.     Ex.:  kiiilash  from  kiii'la. 

3.  Derivation  from  a  radical  si/llahle,  or  a  thematic  radical,  through  addi- 
tion of  a  formative  suffix  which  is  not  of  an  exclusively  nominal  nature. 
Ex.:  vun  from  wi'ia,  viia. 

4.  A  verb  becomes  a  substantive  without  any  other  change  save  that  of 
assuming  case-suffixes.    Ex.:  vumi. 

Of  these  different  modes  of  derivation,  the  fii-st  is  the  one  which  forms 
nomina  verbalia,  the  origin  of  which  need  not  be  discussed  here  at  length, 
as  it  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  derivation  of  verbs.  Some  of  the 
lonfjest  substantives  belong  to  this  class,  as  hishtilaidcanke-o'tkish  hoop  as  a 
plaything ;  shuashulaliampkish  watchman.  The  verbs  to  which  these  nouns 
belong  are  either  traceable  in  the  language  as  spoken  at  present,  or,  if  they 
have  disappeared  from  it,  they  can  be  reconstructed  without  difficulty  ;  but 
Avhile  doing  so,  students  should  always  recall  what  is  said  on  page  253  of 
this  Grammar  concerning  the  formation  of  verbs  and  nouns. 

The  second  mode  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  Klamath,  or  in  any 
other  language,  than  the  first.  We  may  classify  under  this  heading  the  sub- 
stantives formed  by  secondary  inflection,  as  watiti  metal,  from  w:iti  knife- 
hlade;  all  the  names  of  plants  and  trees  in  -am,  -lam,  the  diminutives  in 
-aga,  -ak,  -ga  etc ;  also  a  number  of  tribal  and  local  names. 

The  mos^i  primitive  substantives,  as  far  as  their  form  is  concerned,  are 
tliose  formed  Ity  mode  No.  3,  and,  but  for  their  case-suffixes,  many  of  thom 
could  not  be  discerned  from  verbs  or  other  words  by  their  exterior  shape. 
We  find  among  them  many  nouns  that  end  in  -k,  -1,  -t,  or  in  vowels,  -a,  -il 
(-e),  -i,  -u,  for  which  instances  can  be  seen  in  our  List  of  Suffixes.  They 
are  all  of  a  concrete  signification,  a  circumstance  which  testifies  to  their 
antiquity.  We  may  classify  under  this  heading  also  the  nouns  formed  by 
abbreviation  of  some  verbal  basis,  unless  we  choose  to  make  a  special  class 
of  these.  Ex. :  ka'k  male  organ,  from  kcka  ;  ktchak  motlier  of  pearl  shell,  from 
ktchalk,  ktchal/a;    shkc  f/i-ai/  hawh,  from  skcdshatko ;   ske'l  marten,  from 
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skcl^a  to  become  dusky;  slile'dsli  ivild  hemp,  from  sliled.s;)^a ;  sti\])  flint-stone, 
from  stapka;  tchak  service  tree,  from  tcliaggaya. 

The  substantives  formed  according  to  mode  No.  4,  whicli  cannot  prop- 
erly be  called  derivation,  owe  their  existence  to  an  apocope  mainly  due  to 
careless  pronunciation,  and  they  have  a  parallel  in  the  particles  ■which  are 
used  as  verbs,  page  457.  In  many  instances  tlie  form  in  -sh  exists  simul- 
taneously with  the  abbreviated  form.  Examples  are  as  follows :  ginshka 
slo2)e,  il'hka  scraper  of  stone,  iwala  top  or  end,  isha  funeral,  kinyatp'na  anefle, 
corner,  newisht  remains,  pala  and  palash  liver,  pata  dry  season  (piitasli  is 
spleen,  milt),  sko,  skua  and  sko'sh  spring  season,  vumi  and  \umi'sh  cache. 

DISTINCTION    BETWEEN    ABSTRACT    AND    CONCRETE    NOUNS. 

All  substantives  are  either  abstract  or  concrete  in  their  signification, 
and  abstract  nouns  are  all  derived  from  concrete  terras  of  verbal  or  nominal 
origin.  No  language  is  devoid  of  abstract  nouns,  but  in  the  languages  of 
primitive  nations  there  is  a  perceptible  scarcity  of  them  when  compared 
with  their  plenty  in  languages  of  mentally-developed  populations.  i\Iany 
primitive  peoples  prefer  to  express  abstractions  by  the  verb  and  adjective 
rather  than  by  the  substantive ;  in  the  lexical  and  morphological  portion  of 
their  grammar  the  tendency  toward  specializing  prevails  over  that  of  using 
purely  abstract  forms.  Oar  intention  is  to  speak  with  precision,  that  of  the 
Indian  to  speak  graphically;  the  Indian  individualizes,  while  we  classify;  he 
often  expresses  by  circumlocution  an  abstraction  which  we  express  by  one 
single  term.  But  the  power  of  abstraction  varies  greatly  in  degree  among 
the  different  tribes  or  nations  of  uncivilized  races  in  both  hemispheres. 

1.  Abstract  substantives. 

What  is  said  above  is  well  exemplified  by  some  characteristics  of  the 
Klamath  language  of  Oregon.  The  idea  contained  in  many  of  our  more 
abstract  substantives  cannot  be  expressed  substantively,  but  can  be  expressed 
by  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs.  That  language  possesses  no  terms  for  time, 
hope,  health,  haste,  friendship,  justice,  thanks,  thankfulness,  greediness,  vindic- 
tiveness,  vision,  feeling,  intellect,  sense,  learning,  manner.  These  are,  however, 
rendered  with  accuracy  by  some  finite  verb,  or  an  adjective  or  adverb,  so 
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tliat  no  doubt  can  arise  about  tlieir  correct  rendering.  Thus  time  is  expressed 
iinplicitlv  by  kli'kuga  nu  /  hare  no  time,  and  a  host  of  other  expressions  to 
])e  found  in  tlie  EngHsh-K'.amatli  part  of  the  Dictionary';  health  is  expressed 
by  tidsh  nu  hushlta  /  a»i  in  (]ood  health;  haste  by  hurried,  hurriedly  or 
to  he  in  a  hurry.  The  sensitive,  moral  faculties  or  feelings  of  man  are  all 
expressed  by  steinash  heart,  his  perceptive  and  intellectual  powers  by  hiisli- 
kanksh  thouyht,  mind,  or  by  ti'dsh  shepelpelatko,  shayuaksh  sufjacious.  For 
soul  and  life  there  is  but  one  term  here  and  in  many  other  Indian  tongues: 
IncatJt  (hukish)  like  Latin  spiritus,  from  spirare  "to  bi'eathe."  Friendship 
would  be  expressed  by  to  he  friendly,  to  he  or  hccome  friends.  Absence  and 
presence  are  rendered  by  the  pronouns  keliak  or  ne'g,  Mod.  na'g,  absent, 
keku  the  one  standing  heforc  me  or  you,  laki  to  he  gone,  etc.  Our  idea  of  suh- 
stance  can  be  expressed  by  tu;i  something,  by  the  verbs  gi,  wa  to  exist,  or  by 
special  terms  for  each  substance,  as  enumerated  in  Dictionaiy,  page  671. 
Color  has  to  be  replaced  by  the  adjectival  name  of  the  color  referred  to,  as 
the  language  has  no  other  substantive  but  shneluash,  which  meaiis  dye- 
stuff,  coloring  matter. 

The  abstractions  which  this  language  can  readily  express  are  mainly 
of  that  kind  which  we  call  sensations,  and  form  the  nearest  approach  to 
concrete  terms.     Thus  we  have: 

hashtaksh  perforation.  shalatchgualash  junction. 

kpjipshash  taste  (of  tongue).  sheni')lakuish  promise. 

ktchalshkash  splendor.  tumenash  noise. 

lushlushlisli  ivarmth.  tiii'mish  hunger. 

ndetchkish  blushing,  shame.  tchmu'ksh  obscurity. 

netn()l;^ish  government.  ixntxatih  ill-omen. 

ne-ulaksh  law,  rule,  sway.  wctish  laughter. 

Many  English  abstract  terms  have  to  be  expressed  in  Klamath  by  adjec- 
tives or  verbal  adjectives,  which  then  assume  the  function  of  substantives: 

aishishtchi  beautiful  and  personal  beauty. 
yamkamptch  lazy  and  laziness. 
katagsh  cold,  chilly,  and  loiv  temperature,  frost. 
k^lpoksh  hot  and  heat,  fever. 
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litchlitchli  powerful  and  power,  strength. 
nki'llitko  powerful,  strong  and  power,  strength. 

It  appears  from  what  precedes  that  wherever  abstract  terms  are  ren- 
dered in  substantive  form,  as  nomina  actionis,  they  are  formed  by  the  ending 
-sh,  -s ;  when  rendered  in  adjectival  form,  either  by  the  terminals  -li,  -tko, 
or  by  -ptchi  and  its  abbreviations. 

2.   Concrete  substantives. 

Generic  nouns,  or  nomina  appellativa,  is  the  name  given  to  substantives 
comprehending  all  the  species  or  kinds  of  one  class  or  family  of  animate 
or  inanimate  objects.  In  regard  to  their  origin,  we  can  establish  two  sorts 
of  generic  nouns:  One  class,  generally  traceable  to  a  verbal  origin,  became 
restricted  from  a  more  comprehensive  to  a  more  specific  meaning,  like 
English  bird,  which  originally  meant  brood,  the  young  of  any  animal;  the 
second  class  includes  terms  which  formerly  stood  for  certain  definite  objects 
or  natural  species,  but  afterward  advanced  to  a  wider  signification,  like 
English  butterfly.     In  Klamath,  nouns  of  this  second  class  are  more  frequent. 

hishuaksh,  in  Mod.  hishuatch%ash  husband,  then  male,  man;  originally 

"one  who  associates,  consorts  with." 
fwam  berri/,  juiec-berry ;  originally  "whortleberry." 
ktchak  i»«>i«e  and  fresh- water  shell;  originally  "mother-of-pearl  shell." 
stina'sh  lodge,  house;  originally  lodge  made  of  bent  willow-rods,  whicli 

signification  it  retains  in  the  northern  dialect. 
wAmgnaksh  snake  in  Kl.,  really  applies  only  to  the  black  spotted  snake, 

the  most  frequent  snake-species  in  certain  localities, 
welckash  female,  woman  in  Mod.;  originally  "old  woman." 
wishink,  often  used  in  Kl.  for  snake;  real  signification  "garter-snake." 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  specifying  tendency  of  the  Klamath  language 
that  many  generic  terms  occurring  in  European  languages  find  no  equiva- 
lents in  it.  There  is,  e.  g.,  no  generic  term  for  fox,  squirrel,  butterfly,  and 
frog,  but  each  species  has  its  own  name.  For  bird  a  distinction  is  made 
between  forest-birds,  tchikass,  and  aquatic  birds,  mii'makli,  which  are  called 
after  their  color  mixed  from  blue  and  gray;  but  kiii'm  is  a  truly  generic 
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term  for  fish.  No  real  term  exists  for  animal,  quadruped,  and  plant.  Trees 
are  called  dnku  by  Modocs  and  Klamath  Lakes,  ko'sh  by  Klamath  Lakes 
(really  "pitch  pine");  shrubs  are  anku  also;  weeds,  and  other  plants  growing 
near  the  soil,  tchelash,  "stalk";  all  the  grasses  tchelash,  and  ksliu'n  "what 
is  carried  on  the  arms."  Various  terms  are  used  to  describe  fruits  by  their 
form:  iwam,  Ibiika,  li'itish,  litish,  etc.  Generic  terms  exist  for  mountain, 
river,  and  j)lain,  but  none  for  our  term  valley.  Cf.  also  the  Table  on  page 
145  (Texts). 

The  collective  nouns  of  this  language  present  nothing  of  special  interest, 
neither  are  they  formed  by  any  special  mode  of  derivation,  except  those 
exhibiting  the  adjectival  suffix  -ni:  "referring  to",  or  "all  that  kind  of", 
mentioned  elsewhere.  This  suffix  reduplicates  as  -nini,  and  is  a  specimen 
of  the  brevity  of  expression  so  often  met  with  in  this  language. 

Diminutive  nouns  are  derived  from  other  nouns  by  the  special  suffix 
-aga,  which  appears  under  varying  forms,  and  in  a  restricted  number  of 
substantives  is  found  duplicated:  vunakaga  little  son;^  -ia  is  possibly  an- 
other diminutive  suffix.  No  special  suffix  forms  exist  for  the  formation  of 
augmentative,  intensive,  or  enhancive  substantives. 

3.  The  names  of  persons  and  personified  heings. 

These  are  not  sex-denoting,  and  if  sex  must  be  pointed  out,  it  is  done 
by  adding  the  terms  for  man,  hoy,  woman,  girl,  etc.  Neither  is  the  gender 
marked  in  the  pronoun  by  special  pronouns,  and  Klamath  has  this  feature 
in  connnon  with  many  other  North  American  languages.  1\\  regard  to  deri- 
vation several  classes  may  be  distinguished,  some  of  which  possess  special 
suffixes. 

a.  Substantives  naming  a  person  as  engaged  in  some  act  at  the  time 
being:  nomina  agentis.  Derived  from  verbs  by  means  of  -sh,  sometimes  by 
-ank,  -an,  and  standing  in  tlie  absolute,  unreduplicated  form. 

h.  Substantives  naming  a  person  represented  as  the  performer  of  an 
action,  generally  of  a  repeated  or  habitual  action:  nomina  actoris.  Derived 
from  verbs  by  -ash,  -ish,  -utkish.  Nomina  agentis,  when  changing  from  the 
absolute  to  the  distributive  or  reduplicated  form,  become  nomi)ia  actoris. 

'  Other  instaticeg  of  substantives  with  duplicate  dimiuutive  endings  are  paishkaga  little  cloud, 
an    nkashkiaga  belly,  if  this  stands  fur  nka.shka-iiga,  transfurmed  by  vocalic  dissimilation. 
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c.  Substantives  indicative  of  provenience,  nativity,  tribal  descent,  or 
origin  of  persons  or  personified  beings:  nomina  (jeutUltla.  They  are  origi- 
nally and  simultaneously  adjectives,  with  the  endings  -kish,  -kni,  and 
-wash. 

d.  Substantives  expressing  the  degrees  of  relationship  by  blood  or 
marriage,  in  the  descending  and  in  the  ascending  line:  nomina  affinitatis 
Formed  by  the  prefix  p-  and  by  the  suffix  -p  (-ap,  -ip),  a  few  by  -sh;  they 
exhibit  two  modes  of  forming  the  distributive  or  plural  number.  They  are 
in  fact  verbs,  and  this  explains  it  why  in  some  of  the  oblique  cases  they  are 
not  inflected  ;  only  the  subjective,  the  possessive  and  the  postpositional  cases 
have  the  case-suffixes  of  sul)stantives. 

e.  Proper  names  of  persons,  male  and  female:  nomina  lyropria.  No 
special  mode  of  derivation  exists  for  deriving  these  names  from  their  pa- 
rents' or  some  other  appellation,  though  the  name  of  the  father  is  placed 
after  that  of  the  child  (e.  g.,  Wawaliks^Skaititko)  in  exceptional  cases. 
Mixed-blood  descent  is  indicated  by  t^alamni  half,  or  by  the  suftix  -aga. 
Steamboat  Frank  was  called  so  after  his  mother,  and  the  children  usually 
get  no  names  before  they  are  able  to  speak.  Many  male  Indians  have 
more  than  one  name — one  given  in  early  years,  the  others  referring  to  their 
occupation  or  to  some  other  circumstance.  The  personal  names  of  the  two 
tribes  often  depict  the  bodily  qualities  of  their  owners  very  drastically,  and 
would  make  an  interesting  subject  for  a  separate  treatise.  Some  of  tliem 
are  diminutives,  others  binary  and  ternary  com|)ounds  or  embodying  whole 
phrases,  and  a  few  are  borrowed  from  languages  foreign  to  Klamath. 

4.   Tlw  names  of  animals. 

Though  often  difficult  to  trace  to  their  true  origin,  these  are  frequentl}' 
nomina  agentis,  as  ndiikish,  a  species  of  haul;,  from  nduka  to  hit ;  or  they 
are  nomina  actons,  and  then  are  often  formed  Ijy  distributive  reduplication,  as 
numdna^tatamnuish  a  mole-species,  from  tiinK-nu.  'I'he  numerous  onomato- 
poetic  forms  which  occur  in  so  many  bird-names,  as  tuktukuash,  wai'wash, 
may  bo  classed  as  nomina  actoris  also.  Butterflies  are  mostly  called  by 
reduplicative  names,  as  ki'pkap,  walwilekash,  wc'kwak,  from  the  motion  or 
position  of  their  wings,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  majority  of  Ian- 
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guages  the  names  fur  tliese  insects  are  formed  Ijy  reduplication.  Names  of 
some  burrowing  animals  are  formed  with  initial  mu-  (cf  muna  deep  doici/): 
mui  icooJchiick,  mukuaga  field-mouse,  mii-ue  mole,  mu'uk  generic  term  for 
miee  and  the  other  smallest  quadrupeds.  The  suffix  -aga,  -ak  designates 
the  young  of  animals,  but  often  applies  to  specific  animals  on  account  of 
their  diminutive  size:  washla-aga,  wal^atchaga,  watchaga,  etc. 

Male  animals  are  distinguished  from  female  animals  by  a  separate  term 
indicating  their  sex,  which  is  placed  before  or  after  the  animal's  name,  and 
hence  must  be  regarded  as  an  attribute,  not  as  an  adjective  Male  is  laki; 
male  dog,  laki  watsaga;  male  dog  pup,  lakiag  watsaga;  male  horse,  laki  wats; 
male  deer,  laki  wi'hle;  young  male  deer,  lakiaga  wf'hle  or  wi'hlag  lakiag;  male 
eagle,  laki  yau;jal.  For  the  female  two  terms  are  in  use,  one  of  which,  ndsflo, 
is  applied  to  the  domesticated  quadrupeds  only:  female  horse,  or  mare,  ndsilo 
wats;  female  dog,  ndsi'lo  watsag;  female  puppij,  ndsiluag  watsag.  The  fol- 
lowing are  either  names  of  birds  or  of  wild  quadrupeds:  female  cat,  ngiilo, 
ki'ilo  pushish;  female  deer,  ngulo  wi'hle;  female  eagle,  kulo  yaii;^al;  female  hlack 
bear,  wita'm  kulo;  her  young,  wita'm  kiiluak;  shai^ish  gi'ilu  (cf.  163;  IG); 
female  lizard,  kia  kulu;  the  female  Mls-hird,  kalsam  kulo;  female  wolf,  kii'- 
utchish  gulu.  We  also  find,  in  163,  9:  ki'i-e  wel^kash  the  old  female  frog  or 
toad,  and  tikaga  for  the  male  of  the  mountain  quail,  q.  v. 

There  are  very  few  animals  whose  males  have  a  name  differing  fi-om 
the  females.  The  female  of  the  &\\k6-hawk  is  called  spii'm,  and  the  term 
Shashapsh,  Shashapamtch  applies  chiefly  to  the  female  Grizzlg  Bear  with 
her  two  young  in  mythologic  stories,  and  luit  to  the  male.  Compare,  also, 
the  terms  for  ox,  steer,  cow. 

The  terms  young,  cuh,  pup,  brood  are  rendered  either  by  weash  offspring, 
wcka  (for  we'-aga)  little  offspring,  or  by  appending  the  diminutive  suffix  -aga 
(-ak,  -ka  etc.)  to  the  name  of  the  animal.  In  a  few  instances  the  young 
has  another  name  than  the  parent  animal:  colt  is  t%a-ush,  not  watcluiga,  for 
this  means  dog ;  wi'hlaga  stands  for  young  antelope,  instead  of  tcliewaga,  and 
in  fact  means  young  deer,  young  fawn;  cf  wi'hla  xn  Dictionary,  page  485. 
Tawalsh  young  quadruped  refers  to  certain  animals  only:  vunani  tawalsh  elk 
one  year  old.  When  tlie  offspring  of  animals  is  referred  to  whose  names  end 
in  -aga  (cf.  above,  this  page),  an  adjective  for  little  (ndshukani,  kitchkdni)  is 
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placed  before  the  name.  Leledslii  and  its  diminutive  leledshiaga  refer  to 
the  young  of  mammals  only.     Cf  lilhanksh,  in  Dictionary. 

To  the  names  of  personified  animals,  occurring  in  the  mythic  stories  of 
the  two  tribes,  is  appended  the  adjective  amtchiksli,  abbr.  -amtch,  -amts,  old, 
ancient,  bygone.  In  the  conjurer's  song-lines,  in  vvhicli  the  same  animals  are 
frequently  mentioned,  I  have  not  met  with  this  adjective. 

Certain  animals  are  known  to  these  Indians  under  two  or  several 
names;  one  of  them  is  the  usual  one,  the  others  are  mere  predicates  or 
epithets  referring  to  individual  peculiarities  of  the  species.  This  sort  of 
polyonymy  recalls  the  fifteen  names  for  the  elephant  and  the  twenty  appel- 
lations for  the  5M«  formerly  in  use  in  Sanskrit  literature;  also  familiar  terms 
of  European  languages,  like  Master  Bruin  for  bear,  Reginhart,  renarcl  for 
fox,  Isengrim  for  wolf,  Raminagrobis  (French)  for  cat,  etc.  Terms  of  this 
description,  which  I  have  found  to  exist  in  Klamath,  are  all  more  or  less 
mythological,  as  follows: 

\{\k  grizzly  hear :  ShAshaph,  Shashapamtch,   Liikamtch;  h'lkagu  grisdy 

hear  cub:  shashdpka. 
wanaka  little  silver  fox:  mbaubawash  (the  "howler"),  kenkatilatuash, 

kenkapshliiii,  ndundotatuash. 
tiggiiga  quail:  takaga. 
yau%al  white-headed  eagle:  slikii'shki. 

With  these  we  may  fitly  compare  pshe-utiwash,  the  archaic  term  for 
mdklaks  people,  hiunan  beings,  wliich  occurs  in  mythic  stories  only. 

5.   The  names  of  plants. 

Trees,  shrubs,  grasses,  and  all  vegetal  growths  bearing  edible  fruit  or 
berries,  are  very  generally  named  after  their  products,  and  the  names  are 
derived  from  tliem  througli  the  suffix  of  the  possessive  case  :  -am,  -lam. 
The  noun  to  be  supplied  after  this  suffix,  to  make  the  phrase  complete, 
anku,  tkap,  tchclash,  is,  except  in  a  few  cases,  elli|)tically  omitted,  so  : 
k])(')kam  gooseberry  hnsh,  for  kpukam  ;inku,  kpi')k  bring  the  gooseberry 
Even  tlie  white  oak,  hudshnam,  is  caHed  after  its  acorn,  lu'idslia. 
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Terms  deviating  from  this  rule  are,  e.  g.,  ko'sh  pitch-pine  tree,  which  is 
not  named  after  its  fruit,  kta'Io  pine-nut,  though  this  is  eaten  by  the  Indians. 
Wt')kash,  nu't,  nu'tak,  designate  the  plants  as  well  as  their  seed.  Wele'li 
harhcrrij  hush  does  not  show  the  ending  -am.  Edible  bulbs,  roots,  etc.,  gen- 
erally e.x^hibit  some  other  ending  than  -am,  -lam,  and  even  -ash,  -ish  is  not 
very  common  among  them      Cf  Texts,  pp.  146-149. 

Among  the  terms  in  -am,  iwam  designates  the  whorflehrrri/  as  well  as 
the  bush  upon  which  it  grows,  and  le-usham,  distr.  lelc-ushain,  does  not 
designate  a  plant,  but  a  flower,  blossom. 

Vegetal  growths  not  producing  edible  fruits,  berries,  or  seeds  have 
names  formed  by  a  great  variety  of  suffixes  from  nouns  or  verbs ;  cf.  gulk- 
maks,  kenawat,  ncwal,  skawanksh,  shle'dsh,  viilalksh,  etc. 

6.  The  names  of  inanimate  objects. 

These  are  difficult  to  classify  as  to  their  derivation,  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  affixes  occui-ring  in  their  formation.  Therefore  the  list 
below  attempts  to  give  only  indications  for  the  classification  of  some  of 
their  number. 

a.  Nouns  expressing  the  name  of  the  material  or  substance  from  which 
an  object  is  manufiictured,  or  of  which  it  consists,  are  often  formed  by  the 
partitive  suffix  -ti,  q.  v. 

h.  Nouns  indicating  the  tool  or  instrument  by  which  something  is  man- 
ufactured or  performed  are  formed  by  appending  -o'tkish  (-iitkish,  -u'tch) 
or  -kish,  q.  v. 

c.  Parts  of  the  human  and  animal  body  are  formed  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  suffixes  -ash  (-atch),  -p,  -u  (-o). 

d.  Topographic  nouns — viz.,  terms  for  rivers,  hills,  prairies,  woods,  dis- 
tricts, sites,  lakes,  settlements,  towns,  etc. — are  formed  by  -sh  (-ash,  -ish) 
and  -kish,  -l^ish ;  proper  names  of  places,  sites,  lulls,  etc.,  by  -kshi,  -;ce'ni, 
-na,  -i  and  other  sufHxes.  Yaina  mountain  is  an  instance  of  a  noun  origin- 
ally formed  Ijy  the  suffix  -na,  and  inflected  through  all  cases. 

THE   ADJECTIVE. 

The  attributive  relation  in  the  sentence  is  indicated  by  the  adjective 
more  than  by  any  other  part  of  man's  speech.     A  Ijoctives  may  be  divided 
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into  numeral,  indefinite  or  pronominal,  verbal  adjectives,  and  into  adjec- 
tives designating  quality.  Only  the  two  latter  classes  will  be  considered 
under  this  head;  the  indefinite  will  be  treated  under  "  Pronoun",  and  the 
numeral  adjective  under  a  separate  heading,  since  numerals  are  used  not 
only  as  adjectives,  but  also  as  adverbs. 

Adjectives  qualify  substantives  in  a  similar  manner  as  adverbs  qualify 
verbs.  In  the  language  of  which  we  treat  the  adjectival  inflection  is  not 
so  multiform  and  elaborate  as  that  of  the  substantive  noun,  though  this  does 
not  impair  the  clearness  of  sentences.  The  sufiixes  -na,  -i,  -e'mi  do  not 
appear  in  the  inflection  of  the  adjective,  and  it  also  lacks  special  grammatic 
forms  to  indicate  gradation. 

I.    GENDER. 

Gender,  animate  and  inanimate,  is  not  distinguished  in  the  adjective, 
for  its  principal  distinctive  mark,  the  objective  case,  does  not  differ  in  its 
suffix  -sh,  as  the  following  sentences  will  show : 

mi'mish  wushmush  shiiiga  sha  they  kill  a  large  ox;  cf  42,  2;   112,  21. 

atinsh  ko'sh  guka  hiik  he  ciiinbed  a  tall  pine  tree. 

wAtsag  mu'mgnish  wawakash  gitk  fox-hound,  lit.  "dog  having  long  ears." 

yanauish  pil  ma-i  pan  they  eat  only  the  loiver  (part  of  the)  tuU  reed. 

palpalish  {or  palpalsh)  shlapsh  gitko  haoiny  a  white  flower. 

litchlitchlish  steinash  gftko  strowi -hearted. 

If  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  two  genders,  the  above  adjec- 
tives would,  except  in  the  first  example,  appear  with  the  suffix  -ni,  -li.  But 
another  suffix,  appearing  in  this  and  in  other  cases,  is  -a:  tnma  tua  gi'tko 
possessing  many  things.     It  will  be  considered  farther  on. 

II.    ABSOLUTE  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  FORM. 

The  distributive  form  derives  itself  in  the  same  manner  from  the  abso- 
lute as  in  the  substantive  and  the  verb.  It  is  a[)p]iL'd  in  the  same  maniu'r 
and  inflected  by  the  same  case-suffixes  and  case-postpositions  as  the  abso- 
lute is,  under  stated  restrictions.  Wiienever  reduplication  occurs,  it  may 
occur  in  the  noun  and  in  the  adjective,  or  only  In  one  of  the  two;  in  the 
latter  case,  it  is  usually  the  adjective  which  a.ssumes  the  distributive  form. 
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Even  among  the  enclitic,  unaccented  adjectives  there  are  some  that  will 
assume  the  distributive  form;  they  resume  their  accentuation  whenever 
they  become  joined  to  a  noun  showing  this  grammatic  form. 

liTk  pupashpush=tkani  (gi)  the  seeds  are  hlackish,  146,  3. 

keladsh  niamatchmii'tchli  lalkaya  the  kehidsh-berries  (/row  blue,  146,  9. 

III.    INFLECTION  FOR  CASE. 

Tlie  adjective  inflects  for  case  in  a  shape  not  very  different  from  that 
of  the  .substantive,  and  in  both  we  find  forms  of  the  simple  and  of  the  com- 
posite declension.  Some  of  the  cases  do  not  occur  in  every  substanti\e, 
and  still  less  so  in  every  adjective;  the  paradigms  will  clearly  show  this. 
The  linguistic  principle  effecting  alterations  like  these  is  that  of  agfjlafinatlon. 

Klamath  has  a  double  inflection  of  the  adjectives  in  -nl,  whicli  may  be 
compared  in  some  respects  to  the  one  observed  in  German.  Of  this  double 
inflection  the  shorter  one  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  longer,  showing  the  syl- 
lable -('in-  or  -en-  before  the  case-suftix,  and  both  are  used  almost  indiscrim- 
inately, although  the  longer  one  is  more  expressive.  The  adjective,  when 
used  predicatively,  does  not  differ  from  the  one  used  attributivelv,  except 
sometimes  by  the  position  in  the  sentence,  and  in  our  texts  the  use  of  the 
adjective  in  either  (juality  is  rather  frequent.  The  following  exanijiles  will 
show  the  position  of  adjectives  used  predicutiveJn : 

p'gishap  t'shishap  ketchkaniciiash  d'  gisht  wt-ngga  (Mod.)  mother  (and) 

father  died  ivhen  he  ivas  young^  55,  20. 
na'sh  shul'sh  sayuaks  hu'mtcha  kalak  a  song  hiw'ut//  pointed  him  out  as 

relapsed;  lit.  "one  song  having  discovered  that  he  is  of  the  kind 

called  relapsed",  72,  3. 
yamnashptchi  lu'loks  Aishisham,  Wanakalam  kJikii'kli  \i\'\o[i»  the  Jire  tif 

Aishish  was  purplc-blne,  that  of  Silver  Fox  iras  i/cllow,  99,  3. 
lap  shulshcsh  niiVmeni,  s;{utasli  tchisli  L'lpi  iidsluikane  of  fiaminfi  sticks 

there  are  two  thick  ones,  of  skin-corerrd  sticks  two  slender  ones,  79,  2. 

Not  in  every  instance  does  the  "^n-inciple  of  agglutination  unite  the 
adjective  clo.ser  to  the  substantive  than  the  Knglisli  language  does;  but 
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when  this  occurs  one  or  the  other  loses  its  case-sign,  and  in  a  few  instances 
both  will  lose  theirs. 

A. — Both  nouns  retain  their  suffixes  in  the  following  instances : 
K'la-ushalpkash  Yaina-aga  gislii  at  the  Sand-covered  Hill,  43,  12;  cf.  5G,  4. 
kt'dsha  ntchi'kavant  kshu'nat  it  grows  on  small  grasses,  148,  5. 
Ink  shewana  shaplashti  stayanti  to  give  away  seeds  from  a  fall  seed- 
paddle. 
nulidsha  ko-idshantala  kiiilatala  ka-ilpakshtala  /  am  descending  to  the 

wretched,  the  hurning  land,  173;  2. 
ndanne'ntch  wewanshish  yamnash  shewana  to  three  (of  his)  wives  he 

gave  necklaces,  96,  9. 
kA-i  gitanish  amputi  bunui!  do  not  drink  of  this  wafer! 
pu'ka  a  sha  ktayatat  kelpokshtat  thcg  roast  them   with  heated  stones, 

148,  16.  17.     Cf  '.'O,  18. 
B. — The  preceding  term,  which  is  usually  the  adjective,  retains  the 
suffix,  while  the  term  standing  last  loses  or  abbreviates  it: 
tidshantala  kaila  into  a  good  country,  39,  2.  40,  15. 
sketigslita  vusho  shlin  he  shot  (him)  in  the  left  breast,  42,  10. 
kii-i  pupaslipusldish  gi'ishu  li'iela  thry  do  not  kill  black  hogs,  128,  2. 
C. — The  term  standing  second   retains  its  case-mark,   while  the  one 
standing  first  loses  or  abbreviates  it  througli  attraction: 

ge-upgan  mu'ni  e-ushtat  running  into  the  great    lake,  viz.,  "the  sea", 

127,  14. 
kinkan'  smo'k  gi'tk  they  have  a  S2)arc  beard,  90,  5;  cf  90.  17. 
unipni  waitash  during  four  days,  75,  14;  cf  88,  4. 
gcnta  kiii'latat  about  this  world,  94,  2. 
palpahtchuleksh  gi'tko  person  having  a  white  skin.  55,  4. 
pj'ilpali  watsatka  ujwn  a  white  horse,  183;  22. 
muni  liikiash  neasht  gi  to  agree  with  the  great  ruler,  40,  9. 
Truncated  case-endings  occur  more  fi'equently  in  the  adjective  than  in 
the  substantive.     This  al)breviated  form  is  a  consequence  of  agglutination 
to  otlK'r  terms  to  whicli  tliey  become  intimately  joined,  and  adjectives  show- 
ing this  form  may  be  joined  to  substantives  with  an  apocopated  form  or  with 
a  full  form.     Sub.stantives  joined  to  adjectives  or  numerals  do  not  always 
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show  the  same  ease-suffixes  as  these,  so  that,  e.  jj^.,  -tala  in  the  nouu  need  not 
correspond  to  -tala  in  the  adjective,  but  just  as  nell  to  -sh,  -nt,  -a.  The  most 
frequent  of  these  adnominal  suffix-abbreviations  are  -a  (-a)  and  -nt  (-nta,  -ta). 

-a  (pronounced  short)  oceurs  in  some  oblique  cases  of  the  adjectives  in 
-ptchi,  -mtchi,  -tchi,  in  some  adjectives  like  ti'dshi  f/ood,  ki'i-idslii  bad,  and  in 
the  numerals.  We  have  also  found  this  terminal  in  the  substantives  ending 
in  -2)  (-ap,  -ip). 

-nt,  case-suffix  abbreviated  from  -tat,  -ta,  the  locative  case  terminal, 
and  subsequently  nasalized.  The  same  nasalizing  process  is  observed  in 
-ntka  for  -tka,  and  in  -nti  for  -ti.  It  is  frequently  used  as  an  adjectival  suffix 
whenever  the  substantive  belonging  to  it  stands  in  one  of  the  locative  cases. 
It  also  appears  as  -anta,  -ant,  -ta,  the  latter  occurring  oftener  in  the  south- 
ern than  in  the  northern  dialect. 

The  inflection  of  the  adjective  is  effected  by  case-suffixes  only.  When 
in  the  composite  inflection  a  substantive  assumes  a  case-suffix  to  which  a 
case-postposition  is  added,  its  adjective-attribute  shows  the  same  case-suffix 
without  any  case-postposition,  sometimes  another;  cf  Xumeral. 

atiya'nam  welc'kshamkshi  at  the  tall  old  squaw\s  lodge. 

atiyii'n'sh  wek'kshashtala  toward  the  tall  old  squaw. 

To  render  the  study  of  these  correspondencies  between  the  inflected 

adjective,  numeral  and  substantive  easier,  I  have  laid  them  down  in  tubular 

form  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency: 

Terminals  of  substantive :  Terminals  of  adjective : 

coiTespond  to : 

-ash  and  obj.  case  without  suffix  -sh  (-ash,  -ish),  -a,  -anta,  -ant,  ta. 

-am  (-lam)  -am  (-lam),  -nti. 

-ti,  -fit  -nta  (-nt),  -ntka,  -nti,  -sh  (-ash,  -ish). 

-tat,  -at  -nta  (-ant,  -nt),  -ntka,  -tat,  -sh. 

-tka,  -tk  -ntka,  -ntk,  -tk. 

-^eni,  -amxeni  -sh,  -nt,  -a-,  am  (-lam). 

-e'mi  -ntka,  -ntk,  -tk. 

-amkshi  -am  (-lam),  -a,. 

-ksaksi  -sh,  -nt,  -ft. 

-tala  -sh,  -nt,  -a. 
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Some  rules  bearing  upon  the  mechanical  part  of  the  adjectival  declen- 
sion are  as  follows: 

1.  Adjectives,  numerals,  and  indefinite  pronouns  in  -ni  show  a  double 
inflection;  one  of  these  inserts  the  syllable  -(in-,  -en-  between  the  stem  and 
the  case-suffixes,  while  the  other  inflects  the  word  without  this  insertion. 
Examples  of  this  are: 

ketcliknni  small,  ijounfj ;  obj.  ketchkanicnash  and  kt'tchkan'sh. 

lapukni  (abbr.  lapuk)  both;  obj.  lapukenash  and  lapuksh. 

muni  lar(jc,  great;  obj.  muya'nash  (for  munienash),  mi'uiish,  miiatch. 

ndani,  ndanni  three;  obj.  ndannenash  and  ndanasli. 

naiiuk  (for  nanukni)  all,  whole;  obj.  nanukienash  and  nanuk. 

tunepni  five;  obj.  tunepa'nash  and  tunipa. 

The  longer  form  may  stand  without  any  substantive  accompanying  it; 
of.  hunkiash  tunepa'nash  five  of  them,  44,  2.  The  short  form  exists  beside 
the  longer  one,  and  has  apparently  been  formed  from  the  latter  bv  con- 
traction. The  word  ati'ni  long,  tall  forms  atienash  and  atiyenash,  the  -ij- 
belng  inserted  only  for  euphony,  and  so  with  others  ending-  in  -ini. 

2.  Adjectives  in  -kni  usually  drop  the  -n-  in  the  oblique  cases.  These 
are  formed  as  if  the  adjective  ended  in  -gish,  -kish,  and  this  suffix  also 
appears  in  the  subjective  case  of  many  of  their  number. 

E-ukshikni,  obj.  case  E-ukshikishash. 

Mo'dokni  and  Mo'dokish,  poss.  case  ^Modokisham. 

Walamskni  and  Walamskish,  obj.  case  Walamskishash. 

3.  Verbal  adjectives  (and  participles)  in  -tko,  -ntko.  P"'or  the  formation 
of  their  oblique  cases,  cf  -tko  in  "List  of  Suffixes"  and  "Verbal  Inflection." 

Before  we  pass  over  to  the  paradigms,  it  will  1)e  of  use  to  observe  a  few 
other  examples,  largely  taken  from  our  Texts,  to  illustrate  further  the  w^ork- 
ing  of  the  rules  established  upon  the  preceding  pages,  under  A,  B,  C.  They 
are  arranged  after  the  cases  observed  in  the  substantive,  conmiencing  with 
the  ol)jective  case,  and  include  adjectives  and  pronouns. 

kii'liant  washash  in  the  absence  of  the  prairie-wolf,  105,  3. 

nul  nki'llipsh  (for  nki'lHpkasli)  ti'wisli  the  quickhj -rushing  waters,  94,  5. 

gcmptcha  maklakshash  jj6'/"ao«6'  of  that  description;  cf.  186;  54. 
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k(')-i(lsh;i  sku'ksli  (i  ickkcd  ,s2^irit,  127,  13. 

palpalisli  sliil  k'hi'ulC'xau  hoisting  a  white  flag,  14,  2. 

ti'una  nanuktuau  yishaltko  rich  in  all  kinds  of  lyropcrty. 

liwatkal  shuulashtat  liiinkaut  they  raised  him  up  in  that  nest,  101,  13. 

kelianta  ke-ishtat  when  no  snow  was  lying  on  the  ground,  37,  21 ;  cf.  41,  10. 

wi-ukayant  keladshamat  on  the  low  kelddsh-bushes,  146,  8. 

taktaklanta  kiiilatat  ujmi  level  ground,  43,  29. 

nayaut  waita^^htat  on  one  and  the  same  day;  cf.  56,  7. 

gcntka  luldam  this  winter;  gentka  pata  this  summer. 

gaptchc'tka  t^alampani  about  the  middle  of  May,  36,  7. 

gentka  skosbe'mi  during  this  spring. 

ua'dshasli  sliellualshgislii  on  one  of  the  hattle-Jiclds,  56,  6. 

CONJUGATIONAL  PARADIGMS. 

As  I  liave  remarked  previously,  both  nouns,  the  adjective  and  the  sub- 
stantive, may  be  inflected,  or  only  one  of  the  two.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
endings  -li,  -ni  may  remain  throughout  unchanged:  -ptchi,  -dslil  usually 
change  into  -ptcha,  -tcha,  -dslia  in  the  oblique  cases,  and  when  used  dis- 
tributively  both  may  be  reduplicated  or  one  may  remain  in  the  absolute 
state.     Paradigms  of  both  kinds  of  inflection  are  presented  below. 

Ol^jective  cases  of  adjectives  in  -li,  -ni  may  be  syncopated  into  -I'sh, 
-Ish,  -n'sh,  -ns,  just  as  it  is  done  in  the  substantive. 

Following  are  completel}'-inflected  paradigms  of  adjectives : 

Adjective  in  -li. 
Absolute  form.  Distributive  form. 

taktakli  shlapsh  red  flower  or  flowers,  tataktakli  shlashlapsh  each  red  flower. 
taktaklisli  shlapsh  tataktaklish  shlashlapsh 

taktakliam  shlapsham  tataktakliam  shliishlapshani 

taktiiklanti  shlapshti  tataktaklanti  shlashlapshti 

taktiiklantk  shlapshtka  tataktaklantk  shlashlapshtka 

taktaklant  shlapslitat  tataktaklant  shliishlapshtat 

taktaklish  sh1apsh;je'ni  tataktaklish  shlashlai)sh;je'ni 

taktaklant  shlapshksaksi  tataktAklant  shlashapshksAksi 

taktaklish  shlapshtala  tataktaklish  shlashlapshtala 

{or  tataktaklant  shlashlapshtala) 
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Absolute  form. 

atini  kn'sh  tall  pine  tree. 
ati-iin'sli,  atiiiish,  atT'nsli  kd'sh 
atiya'nam,  atienam  ko'sliam 
atiyanti  ko'shti 
atiyantka  ko'shtka 
ati'yant  ko'shtat 
ati'nsh  koshxe'ni 
ati'nsh  kosliksaksi 
ati'tish  ko'shtala 


Adjectives  in  -ni. 

Distributive  form. 

a-atini  ko'sli  each  tall  inne  tree. 
a-atinisli,  a-atinsh  kn'sh 
a-atiyii'iiam  kd'sham 
a-atiyanti  ko'shti 
a-atiyantka  ko'shtka 
a-atiyant  ko'shtat 
a-atinsh  kosh^e'ni 
a-atinsh  kdshksaksi 
a-atinsh  ko'shtala 


The  distributive  form  of  the  adjective  is  here  conjugated  with  the  absolute 
of  the  substantive. 

The  cases  omitted  in  the  following  paradigm  are  the  locative  in  -tat,  -at, 
which  does  not  occur  in  names  of  persons  except  when  used  instead  of  -ti ; 
and  -ksaksi,  which  in  personal  names  must  be  affixed  to  other  case-endings. 


Absolute  form. 

miini  laki  rjreat  chief,  head  chief. 
muyji'nash,  munish  lakiash 
niuya'nam  lakiam 
mnya'nam  lAkiamti 
muya'ntka  lakitka 


Distributive  form. 

mumeni  lalaki  each  great  chief. 
mumian'sli,  miimenish  lalakiash 
mumia'nani  lalakiam 
mumiii'nam  lalakiamti 
mumiii'ntka  lalakitka 


iHuya'nam  lakiam^e'ni 
mu3'ii'nam  lakiamkshi 


mumia'nam  lalakiam%e'ni 
mumiii'nam  lalakiamkshi 


muyii'n'sh,  munish  lakiashtala  nn'miiiin'sh  lalakiashtAla 

inflection    of    tidski   GOOD,  AND  OF    ku-idski   BAD. 

Absolute  form.  Distributive  form. 

ti'dshi  pgfshap  good  mother.  ti'dshi  or  titadshi  pgishishap  each  good 

mother. 
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Absolute  form. 

tidsha  pgi'sha 
ti'dsha  pjj'isham 
tidsha  pgisha 
tidsha  pgisha 
tidsha  pgishani;^e'ni 
tidsha  pgislianikshi 
ti'dslia  pgishamksaksi 
tidsha(iit)  pgishatala 


Distributive  form. 

tidsha  pgishisha 
tidsha  pgishisham 
tidsha  pgishisha 
tidsha  pgishisha 
tidslia  pgishisliiiiii;Ke'ni 
tidsha  pgisliishamkshi 
tidsha  pgishishamksaksi 
tidsha(nt)  pgishishatala 


The  absolute  or  distributive  form  in  the  adjective  and  the  distributive  form 
in  the  substantive;  cf  107,  8.  10.  11  with  107,  7: 


Absolute  form. 
ku-idshi  watsaga  vicious  dog. 


Distributive  form. 


kii-idshi  wa-utsag  each  vicious  dog  (or 
kukidshi  wa-utsaga). 
ku-idsha  wats%ash  a))d  watsaga  ku-idslia  wa-utsagash  and  wa-utch4ga 

ku-idshii'nam  and  ku-idshani  watsa-     ku-idshii'nam  wa-utchagalam 
gal  am 


ku-idsha  watsagti 
ku-idshantka  watsagatka 
ku-idshtat  (and  ku-idsha)  watsaga- 

tat,  watsagat 
ku-idslia  watsag^e'ni 
ku-idsha  watsagaksi 
ku-idsha  watsagksdksi 
ki'i-idshaiit  watsagtala 


ku-idslia  wa-utsagti 
ku-idsliiiutka  wa-utsagatka 
kii-idslitat,  ku-idsha  wa-utsagatat,  wa- 

utsagat 
ku-idslia  wa-utsag;^e'ni 
ku-idsha  wa-utchagaksi 
kii-idsha  wa-utchagksaksi 
ku-idshant  wa-utchagtfila 


Tlie  second  column  contains  the  absolute  form  in  the  adjective  and  the 
distributive  form  in  the  substantive. 

Although  the  suffix  -dshi  in  these  two  adjectives  is  not  identical  with 
the  suffix  -ptchi,  -m-tcJii,  -tchi,  the  adjectives  and  pronouns  with  this  ending 
are  inflected  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  no  now  paradigm  is 
required. 
33 
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Adjective  in  -sh. 

Absolute  form. 

Mpaksh  dmbu  hot,  boiling  water.  kelpaksh^e'rii     ambu,     or     k^lpaksh 

kelpaksbasli,  kelpoksbasb  ambu  ambu;)je'ni 

kelpkapkam  ambuam  kc'lpaks    ambuksaksi,  or   ambu  kelp- 

k^lpaksbtl  Ambuti  or  ambu  kaksaksi 

ke'lpakshtka  ambutka  or  ambu  kelpaksbtal(a)  ,4mbutal 

k^lpakstat  or  kt'lpoksb  ambutat 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  above  forms  are  derived  from  k^lpkatko, 
and  not  from  kdlpaksh,  kelpviks. 

Distributive  form. 
Kekc41paksh,  kekalpoks  is  not  in  frequent  use,  the  language  preferring 
to  substitute  for  it  kekalpkatko,  the  participle  of  kdlpka.     For  its  inflection 
see  Participles,  and  -tko  in  List  of  Suffixes. 

Adjective  in  -a. 

Absolute  form.  Distributive  form. 

kudta  ktd-i,  ktai  hard  rock,  hard  stones,  kakuata  ktai  each  hard  rock. 

kudta  ktai  kakuata  ktai 

kuAtanti  ktdyam  kakuAtanti  ktayam 

kuatanti  ktaiti  kakuatanti  ktaiti 

kudtantk  ktdyatka  kakuAtantka  ktdyatka 

ku;itant  ktaitat,  ktayat  kakuatant  ktaftat 

kuiitant  ktaize'ni  kakuatant  ktai^e  ni 

kuAtant  ktaikshakshi  kaku;itant  ktaiksaksi 

ku^tant  ktaitala  kakuatant  ktaitala 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  various  conjugational  speci- 
mens are  that  some  case-suffixes  of  the  substantive  (-na,  -e'mi)  and  all  the 
case-postpositions,  -tala  excepted,  are  not  employed  in  the  inflection  of  the 
adjective,  but  that  others  are  substituted  for  them;  that  the  language  rather 
seeks  differentiation  than  similarity  in  the  endings  of  both,  and  that  the 
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inflection  of  the  adjective  is  rather  a  matter  of  convenience  than  a  process 
following  strict  rules  or  observing-  regularity.  It  adaj^ts  itself  much  more 
to  the  sense  of  the  sentence  or  phrase  than  to  the  exigencies  of  granimatic 
rule,  and  diligently  evades  combinations  obstructing  rapid  enunciation  or 
injurious  to  euphony. 

lY.     RADICAL  STRUCTURE.    DERIVATION. 

In  regard  to  the  structure  of  their  radices,  the  adjectives  subdivide 
themselves  into  two  classes  easily  distinguishable  from  eacli  other.  Class 
A  embodies  all  adjectives  with  a  simple,  mostly  monosyllabic  radix,  while 
Class  B  comprehends  all  the  adjectives  formed  by  iterative  reduplication 
and  the  suffix  -li.  Both  classes  possess  a  distributive  form  derived  from  the 
absolute  by  what  I  call  distributive  reduplication. 

The  adjectives  of  Class  A  with  a  simple  radix,  as  tidshi  good,  stam  full, 
kc'lpoksh  hoiling,  hot,  take  every  ending  occurring  in  adjectives  save  -li. 
The  sound  preceding  the  derivational  suffix  is  usually  a  vowel,  which  some- 
times is  elided;  diminutives  take  the  ending  -aga  (-ak,  -ka,  -ga).  Their 
function  is  to  express  qualities  inferred  from  observation  and  of  an  abstract 
and  in) material  order. 

The  adjectives  of  Class  B  with  a  radix  formed  by  iteration  of  the  whole 
radical  syllable  are  very  numerous,  and  end  in  -li  witlicmt  exception.  The 
sound  preceding  the  suffix  -li  is  usually  consonantie,  and  then  the  radix 
belongs  to  the  class  which  I  call  thematic  roots.  In  palpali  wUte  this  sound 
has  coalesced  with  the  suffix,  the  original  forui  being  palpal-li.  The  func- 
tion of  this  class  is  to  express  qualities  perceived  on  objects  of  nature  by 
the  sense  ot  vision  (colored,  striped,  angular,  in  motion,  etc.),  by  that  of 
touch  (smooth,  rough,  furry,  level,  etc.),  oi  smell  and  taste;  thus  their  signi- 
fication is  always  of  a  material,  concrete  nature.  The  diminutives  of  this 
class  append  -aga  and  -tkani  to  tliB  radical  instead  of  -li: 

lushlushAga  a  little  warm. 

ketcluiga  rather  small;  from  ketchkani  small 

luk  pupashpushtkani  each  seed  is  a  little  Hack,  hlaclcish,  146,  3. 

kiikii'ktkani  tchfkass  a  yellowish  bird,  180;  8. 
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Some  of  the  adjectives  in  -li  can  drop  this  suffix.  Tlie  remaining 
radix  then  serves  for  forming  compound  words,  or  it  represents  the  adverb 
coiTesponding  to  the  adjective: 

metsmets=sawals  (for   metsmotsli    shawalsh)   oh.skUan  arroiv-head ;    lit. 

"dark-blue  arrow-tip." 
pushpush^uk  shle'sh  {ukfor  link)  it  is  Mack  to  look  at,  7.S,  6. 

The  radix  of  the  adjectives  of  Class  B  is,  in  some  instances,  found  to 
occur  in  its  simple,  unreduplicated  form,  especially  in  compound  substan- 
tives and  in  verbs.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  adjectives  of  color 
in  the  Sahaptin  dialects  occur  regularly  in  both  forms,  the  simple  and  the 
duplex,  as  in  the  Warm  Spring  dialect  la'mt  and  lii'mtliimt  for  yellow.  In 
Klamath  we  have: 

kabkma  lialf- spherical  skull-cap,  for  kalkali  knia. 

litchtakia  to  try  hard,  contains  litchlitchli  strony. 

pa'^tgi  to  dawn,  lit   "to  turn  gray",  contains  piikpii'kli  yray. 

Push=kiu  ^^Black-Posteriors",  nom.  pr.  masc,  for  Pushpi'ishli  ki'u. 

ta'^tki  to  become  red,  to  hhtsh,  contains  taktakli  red. 

This  is  observed  in  some  other  verbs  in  -tki,  -tyj,  and  is  true  even  of 
some  adjectives  of  Class  B,  which  revert  to  their  adverbial  form  without 
losing  their  adnominal  signification:   miVlaki  headehief,  kt'tchadaki  sidjchicf. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  grammatics  relation  in  which  almost 
all  the  adjectives  in  -li,  and  a  large  number  of  tliose  in  -ni,  -kni,  -kani  etc., 
stand  to  their  corresponding  adverbs.  Verbal  adjectives  in  -tko,  -ntko  of 
course  do  not  form  adverbs.     E.xamples: 

h'tchlitch  sfroiiyly,  forcibly ;  litchlitchli  valorous,  powerful. 
ketchketch  rouyhly ;  ketchketcldi  rouyh.  to  the  touch. 
nin  stroiiyly,  much,  a  yreat  deal :  muni  taryc,  yrcat. 
■Atifar,  hiyh  up;  ati'ni  tcdl,  distant;  ati'kni  stranycr. 
mri'ntch  tony  ayo;  ma'ntchni  bclonyiny  to  the  past. 
tank  then,  at  that  time;  tankni  bcloiiyiity  to  that  period. 
tu  over  there;  ti'ikni  cominy  from  there. 
gita  here;  gitakni  cominy  from  here,  there. 
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k(5-i  hadly,  wronylij ;  ko-idslii  had,  wrckltcd,  wicked. 
ketcha  a  little,  somewhat;  ketchkani  small,  little,  young. 

DERIVATION    OF    ADJECTIVES. 

The  more  important  points  on  this  subject  having  been  previously 
stated,  short  references  to  these  are  all  that  are  now  needed  for  our  purpose. 

Adjectives  are  derived  from  radicals  and  bases  hy  sitffixation  exclusively. 
There  exists  no  prefix  especiall}-  devoted  to  the  formation  of  these  nouns. 

As  to  their  derivation  from  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  adjectives 
may  be  classed  as  taking  the  following  suffixes: 

Adjectives  of  an  adverbial,  etc.  origin :  -ni,  -kni  (sometimes,  as  in 
numerals,  abbreviated  into  -ni). 

Adjectives  of  a  verbal  origin  and  nature,  verbal  adjectives,  etc:  -tko,  -a. 

Adjectives  of  a  substantive  origin:  -sh  (-ish,  -ksh,  -gs),  -ni,  -kni,  -aga, 
-ptchi  (  nitchi,  -tchi). 

Adjectives  of  pronominal  origin:  -kani,  -kni,  -kianki,  -ptchi. 

Adjectives  derived  from  other  adjectives:  -ptchi. 

Adjectives  proper:  -li,  -i. 

With  respect  to  their  signification,  the  formative  endings  of  adjectives 
may  be  subdivided  in  suffixes  conveying  a  concrete,  material  meaning  (-li); 
an  abstract  meaning  (-ni,  -kianki,  -kani);  while  all  the  others,  even  -ni 
sometimes,  form  adjectives  belonging  to  both  classes. 

In  the  enumeration  of  adjectival  suffixes  here  following,  it  will  be  appro- 
priate to  distinguish  between  those  ending  in  -i  and  those  showing  other 
terminal  sounds.  While  the  former  are  of  the  more  genuine  adjectival 
type,  the  latter  are  in  fact  substantives.  Compound  suffixes  are  not  infre- 
quent, and  are  often  formed  from  oblitpie  cases  of  a  noun. 

-  a,  an  exceptional  suffix,  occurring  in  wika  (for  wikani)  low,  in  kuata 
hard,  which  are  in  fact  an  adverb  and  verb. 

-aga,  -ak  forms  diminutives  like  tumiaga  a  few,  and  is  mentioned  in 
List  of  Suffixes.  Some  of  the  adjectives  in  -ak  are  formed  by  ak  o}dy, 
hut,  and  are  not  reall}'  diminutive  adjectives:  keliak  deprived  of,  pcniak 
unclothed,  tiinkak  a  few  only. 
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-  i  appears  separately  as  a  suffix  only  in  a  few  adjectives,  as  ku-idshi 
had,  tidshi  ffood,  tumi  many.  Ati  is  abbreviated  from  atini,  like  w^nni  from 
wennini. 

-  k  a  n  i  appears  in  a  few  adjectives  only,  as  yanakani,  ketchkani,  ntcbe- 
kani,  t;ialampankani ;  in  tlie  following  it  points  to  an  uncounted,  undeter- 
mined number  or  quality,  and  is  equivalent  to  our  some:  ti'unikani  maklaks 
a  number  of  persons,  some  people ;  kinkankani  a  few.  It  also  forms  the  suffix 
-tkani,  q.  v.     Cf  page  343. 

-  hi  an  ki,  -gianggin  ;  "for  oneself",  in  List  of  Suffixes. 

-kni  forms  adjectives  marking  provenience  or  origin  from,  and  hence 
frequently  occurs  in  tribal  names.  In  oblique  cases  the  -n-  is  usually 
dropped  after  the  k- :  yamakni  northern,  obj.  case:  yaniakishash,  for  the 
oblique  cases  are  formed  from  a  suffix  -kish.  Tlie  suffix  is  a  contraction  of 
-kani,  althougli  it  differs  now  greatly  from  it  in  its  function.  Adjectives  in 
-kni  have  often  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  the  corresponding  adverb : 

tii'kni  p'la'ntankni  sa  slilin  the;/  shot  from  ahore  in  the  distanee,  23,  21. 
hunkelamskni  lugs  guikaga  the  slave  ran  awaij  from  this  mans  house. 

Several  adjectives  in  -kni  are  derived  from  the  oblique,  especially  loc- 
ative cases  of  substantives  and  pronouns,  and  from  adverbs  or  postpositions: 
kukagtalkni,  Lokuaslitkni,  Shikueshtkni,  nakushxe'nkni,  p'laitalantni  (for 
p'laitahintkni  ?),  173;   1. 

- 1  i  forms  concrete  adjectives  descriptive  of  surface-quality,  or  of  inten- 
sity of  motion.  Their  radical  structure  and  the  affinity  of  -li  with  -rda  (-la) 
and  the  prefix  1-  have  been  hinted  at  elsewhere.  Tliis  suffix  forms  no  com- 
pound suffixes. 

-ni  forms  adjectives,  most  of  which  are  of  an  abstract  or  immaterial 
import ;  it  also  forms  compound  adjectival  suffixes,  often  having  an  adverbial 
signification  when  translated  into  English.  The  ending  may  be  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  as  in  atini  tall,  kd-uni  sloiv,  t%c'-uni  first,  or  by  a  consonant,  as 
in  tunepni^yc  and  the  other  numerals,  t^alamni  middle,  konul'shni  ivild,  etc. 
The  insertion  of  -iin-,  -en-  in  the  oblique  cases,  and  the  forming  of  collect- 
ive nouns  by  appending  -ni,  distr.  -nini,  was  mentioned  above.     Suffixes 
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composed  with  -ni  are  found  in  slmidsbasliksaksfni,  tutaslitaliksini,  vuslio- 
ksdksini,  yantaiii,  tatz6lampankaiii. 

The  suffix  -ni,  used  in  an  adverbial  sense,  occurs  in  the  adverbial 
numerals:  lapni  twice;  in  tchushni  always,  tumeni  often,  and  is  not  inflected 
then,  as  may  be  seen  112,  7.  10,  where  we  find  kdtni  to  those  inside  the 
kaydta;  if  it  was  inflected  as  an  adjective,  we  would  expect  kdtniash,  or 
kaydtniash. 

-ptchi,  abbr.  -tchi,  -tch,  -mtchi,  -mtch,  marks  likeness  to,  similarity 
in  appearance,  and  is  comparable  to  our  suffix  -like,  -hj.  It  forms  adjectives 
from  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns  and  adverbs. 

-sh,-  s  composes  adjectives  having  the  nature  of  substantives,  some  of 
them  referring  to  temperature  :  kdlpaksh  hot  and  hmt,  katags  cold,  etc.  Tliey 
appear  either  with  the  suffix  -ish,  -esh,  or  witli  -kish,  -gisli,  -ksh,  -gs  ;  cf.  List 
of  Suffixes. 

-than  I.     Mentioned  under  -kani  and  elsewhere. 
-tko  (-tk,  -Itko,  -ntko)  forms  verbal  aidjectives,  as  spugatko  gray-coioml, 
nkillitko  strony,  forcible,  etc. 

To  the  above  list  we  add  a  few  adjectives  of  a  rather  general  significa- 
tion. Many  of  them  become  so  closely  agglutuiated  to  the  substantive  to 
wliich  they  belong  as  to  lose  their  accent,  and  the  shorter  ones  of  them  are 
postpositive,  whereas  the  common  adjective  has  its  regular  position  in  the 
sentence  before  the  noun  qualified.  The  distributive  form,  which  a  few  of 
them  have,  is  scarcely  ever  used. 

A  m  tchiks  h  abbr.  -amtch,  old,  is  transposed  from  ma'ntch  gi'sh, 
ma'ntch;  the  definitions  may  be  gathered  from  the  Dictionary,  page  21. 
When  -amtch  refers  to  ancestral  belief,  it  is  appended  to  all  mythic  beings 
of  the  Indian  religion,  as  in  Shukamtch  Old  Heron.  It  may  refer  also  to 
old  people,  and  then  shows  a  derisive  admixture  incident  to  old  age,  like 
the  Italian  suffixes  -accio,  -uccio :  Wakenamtch,  nom.  pr..  Old  Fellow 
changing  his  voice.  In  the  sense  of  used  np,  or  good  for  nothing,  it  is  said 
of  articles  of  household  or  daily  use,  as  in  sIuYpamtch  bad,  miserable  soap. 
Nouns  ending  in  -sh,  -s  lose  this  suffix  before  -amtch. 
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gitko,  abbr.  gitk,  heing,  existing,  doing,  but  much  more  frequently  j;os- 
sessed  of,  having,  and  then  construed  with  the  objective  case  of  the  object 
possessed.  This  term  is  treated  more  in  full  elsewhere,  but  it  may  be 
remarked  that  through  attraction  it  often  changes  into  the  participle  in  -tko 
of  another  verb ;  of  klana  palpalish  shlapshaltko  the  kldna  has  a  white  flower, 
146,  14;  when  the  correct  expression  would  be :  khina  palpalish  shlapsh 
gi'tko. 

ydlank  alike  to,  similar  to;  partic.  of  yalha  to  lag  upon,  viz.,  "to  make 
congruent":  B6shtin  ydlank  after  the  fashion  of  the  Americans,  59,  20. 

-pani  is  an  enclitic  adverb,  up  to,  reaching  as  far  as  (pani  in  Diction- 
ary), which  occurs  in  some  adjectives,  as  txalampani  half  middle,  lit.  "  up 
to  the  middle",  and  with  -kani  forms  -pankani,  -pankni :  txalampankani 
forming  one-half 

shitko,  Mod.  shutka,  distr.  shishdtko,  shush/itka;  eaclitic:  shitk,  sitk 
comparable  with,  looking  like;  cf.  List  of  Suffi.xes.  Differs  from  -ptchi  by 
giving  comparisons  of  a  more  reflected,  abstract  nature.  Modocs  usually 
construe  it  with  the  objective,  Klamath  Lake  Indians  with  the  possessive 
case. 

-tud,  enclit.  -tua,  refers  chiefly  to  inanimate  objects:  a  thing,  something, 
some  kind  of;  obj.  case  tualash ;  poss.  tu;ilam.  Laki  tuma  tua  gitk  a  rich 
man,  lit.  "a  chief  many  things  possessed  of";  n;inuktua  everything. 

V.    GRADATION. 

The  Klamath  of  Oregon  belongs  to  those  languages  which  resort  to 
circumscriptive  methods  for  expressing  gradation;  for  it  does  not  possess 
any  suffixes  to  express  with  exactness  our  particles  more,  the  most,  less,  or 
our  suffixes  -er,  -est.  Hence  tliis  subject  belongs  more  to  syntax  than  to 
morphology;  but  we  shall  see  that  the  means  of  expressing  gradation  by 
particles  are  not  entirely  wanting. 

Comparatives  are  expressed  as  follows:  "This  boy  surpasses  his  brother 
in  strength",  or  "this  boy  is  strong;  his  brother  is  not";  "this  boy  is  strong; 
his  brother  is  weak." 
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Superlatives.  For  the  sentence,  "my  child  is  the  oklest  of  these  chil- 
dren", they  will  say  "my  child  is  old;  the  others  are  not";  or  "my  child 
surpasses  the  others  in  age." 

Mumitlves  are  rendered:  "Tlie  elk  exceeds  the  deer  in  size";  or  "the 
elk  is  large,  the  deer  is  small."  All  this  instead  of  our  "the  deer  is  less  in 
size  than  the  elk." 

The  ideas  of  excelling  over,  surpassing,  exceeding  can  be  rendered  by 
several  verbs  differing  from  each  other  in  their  radicals  and  prefixes  accord- 
ing to  the  form  and  number  of  the  subjects  and  objects  compared.  For 
the  selection  of  these,  the  Dictionary  may  be  consulted.  Kshui;^i,  partic. 
kshui;jitko  to  surpass  (one  animate  subject),  luixitko  (round  subject),  uyu- 
Zitko  (tall  subjects),  winf^i.  Mod.  vui;j;i,  partic.  wini^itko,  Mod.  vui^itko,  are 
the  most  common  terms  employed  to  indicate  gradation.  When  speaking 
of  bodily  size  or  strength,  terms  designating  these  qualities  are  generally 
omitted,  but  when  objects  are  compared  for  other  qualities,  this  quality  is 
added  to  the  verb,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  adjective.  The  objects 
compared  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence  generally  appear  in  the  objective 
case. 

ko'sh  muni  uye^itk  kapka  the  pitch-pine  is  taller  than  the  kdpka-pine 

(uyc'xitko  literally  means  "lifted  up",  "rai.sed"). 
geku  a  ku'sh  ka-i  wini/;itk  hu'nu  this  pine  tree  is  smaller  than  that  one; 

lit.  "this  pine  tree  not  surpassing-is  that." 
ge-u  a  kitchkani  ii'puls,  mitoks  muni  my  apple  is  smaller  than  ijours ; 

lit.  "mine  is  small  apple,  yours-but  large." 
pawash  a  kt'dsha  ait;jamenash  kd'l  the  pdwash-root  grows  to  less  height 

than  ko'l,  14S,  7. 
lui'xitko  kiipiunksain  Ink  tchfpshash  the  seed  of  the  kdpiunks-plant  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  tchipash  (1-,  prefix  of  lm';;itko,  points  to  the 
round  shape  of  the  seed),  146,  3. 
i  a  n'sh  wini'/i  //««  are  taller  than  I;  lit.  "you  surpass  me." 
watch  ksluiix'tk  tpja-ushash  the  horse  is  larger  than  the  colt;  lit.  "horse 

is  conquei'ing  colt." 
nu  a  tiuna  gitk  \\\n'\y\  inish  I  have  more  than  you;  lit.  "I  nuu'h-having 
exceed  you." 
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nanka  pupaslnjushli  maklaks,  iiankatoks  ka-i  some  Indians  look  darker 
than  others ;  lit.  "some  dusky  Indians,  some  not." 

liiit  a  liishuaksh  atmi,  ndnuken'sh  hak  nalsh  wini;{i  this  man  is  the  tallest 
of  us ;  lit.  "tins  man  is  tall,  all  of  us  just  he  surpasses." 

When  an  adjective  is  enhanced  by  our  very,  quite,  strong!}/,  exceedingly, 
this  gradation  is  rendered  in  Klamath  by  mu,  mil  prefixed,  or  by  toks,  ka, 
ka-a,  ga-a,  ka-a  prefixed  or  suffixed,  sometimes  proclitic  and  enclitic;  taks, 
toks  refers  to  something  rhentioned  previously. 

mu  nkillitko  very  rash,  strong. 

ka-ii  ko-idshi  very  bad  or  mischievous,  loathsome. 

ga  ati'ni  very  tall. 

tidshi  toksh,  tidshi  ka-a  very  good,  quite  good. 

kd-a  kitchkani,  mu  ketchkani  very  small  or  young. 

Outside  of  these  syntactic  means  of  gradation  the  language  knows  of 
some  particles  producing  the  same  effect:  but  their  use  is  rather  limited, 
and  this  seems  to  show  that  their  function  is  not  exactly  the  same. 

For  the  minuitive  no  particle  exists,  but  comparatives  may  be  expressed 
by  suffixing  the  enclitic  ak  only,  hut  to  the  adjective.  It  becomes  so  closely 
fused  to  it  that  even  case-suffixes  are  placed  after  it.  The  signification  only, 
just,  nothing  hut  enables  this  particle  to  express  also  the  enhancive  particles 
very,  quite,  greatly: 

kitchkani  small,  kitchk;'uiiak  very  small,  ki'i-i  kitchkani  not  so  very  small, 

not  so  small. 
shkaini  strong,  shkainiak  stronger,  very  strong ;  obj.  case  shkainiaksh. 

To  express  a  superlative,  one  of  the  vowels  of  the  adjective  is  protracted 
to  a  length  which  is  thought  to  meet  the  case  in  question.  JMu'ni  is  large, 
mu-uni  pretty  large,  mu-uni  very  large,  and  mu-u-u-uni  coloss(d :  tumi  many, 
tumi-i-i  a  large  number  of.  This  very  effective  graimiiatic  feature  is  ob- 
served in  the  majority  of  American  languages. 

In  the  Modoc  dialect,  -ptchi,  -tchi  when  appended  to  some  adjectives 
effects  gradation  :  tidshi  good,  dear;  tfdshitchi  pretty  good,  or  the  dearest;  atlni 
tall;  atiuitchi  [or  -tcha)  A  fehaki  tliat  hay  is  very  ftdl. 
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The  particle  -la,  -Id  expresses  our  superlative,  but  ouly  in  adjectives 
referring  to  certain  objects  extending  in  length,  as  plants,  trees  etc. : 
kitchganla  the  smallest  (of  them). 

THE    NUMERAL. 

The  numeral  is  either  a  numeral  adjective  or  a  numeral  adverb. 
While  in  the  Klamath  language  tlie  latter  is  of  two  kiiuls,  one  in  -ni  and 
the  other  in  -ash,  the  numeral  adjective,  wlieu  in  its  complete  form,  shows 
but  the  ending  -ni,  though  an  apocopated  form  exists  for  all  the  numerals. 
A  distributive  form  exists  for  all  the  four  forms  just  described.  The  nu- 
meral adjective  answers  to  our  cardinal  numeral;  an  ordinal  numeral  cor- 
responding to  our  numeral  in  -th,  as  fifth,  ninth,  does  not  exist  in  Klamath, 
but  has  to  be  rendered  in  a  circumlocutory  manner  by  some  term  of  the 
four  numeral  series  existing.  An  ordinal  series  is  represented  in  the  Mas- 
koki,  Algonkin,*  Iroquois,  and  Dakota  dialects,  but  in  the  Pacific  coast 
languages  it  is  not  universally  met  with.  A  distributive  series,  as  we  find 
it  in  Latin,  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  languages  of  the  Eastern  hemispliere, 
but  in  America  is  not  infrequent;  and  we  find  it  also  among  tlie  languages 
which  make  an  extensive  use  of  syllabic  reduplication.  As  an  appendix  to 
the  numerals  we  may  consider  the  classifiers,  which  consist  of  verbal  forms 
or  particles,  and  are  appended  to  tlie  numeral  to  indicate  the  shape  or  exte- 
rior of  the  objects  counted.  They  seem  to  belong  almost  exclusi.vely  to 
illitei'ate  languages,  and  according  to  what  G.  Gibbs  and  H.  de  Charencey 
have  written  upon  the  subject,  occur  in  tlie  Polynesian  languages,  in  the 
Selish  and  Naliua  dialects,  and  attain  their  most  extensive  development  in 
the  Maya  dialects.  Multiplicative  numerals  generally  coincide  with  the 
adverbial  numeral  expressing  times,  and  so  do  they  in  the  Khiniatli  lan- 
guage; other  modes  of  expressing  them  to  be  described  Ijelow. 

I.    THE  NUMER.IL  SERIES. 

The  first  taljle  contains  the  senes  of  the  first  ten  numerals  in  their 
complete  form  ending  in  -ni,  which  expresses  the  cardinals  when  inflected 

•  The  Sliiiwaiiu  language,  Algonkin  family,  forms  its  ordinals  by  prefixin<;  niawi-  and  snfSxing 
•sene,  -thene  to  the  cardinal  nnmoral.  Tims  nisatlmi  seven  forms  niawiiiisuath^ne  seventh.  The  suffix 
can  also  be  dropped,  and  then  wo  have  ma^vini^uathni  mvenik. 
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like  an  adjective,  and  the  adverbial  series  when  not  inflected.  It  can  also 
be  used  to  express  our  ordinals,  and  instances  of  this  use  are  mentioned 
below,  tlie  numeral  then  being  inflected  like  an  adjective,  and  consequently- 
placed  before  the  noun  which  it  qualifies. 

The  short  or  apocopated  form  of  the  numeral  without  the  -ni  represents 
the  cardinal  only.  It  mostly  serves  for  counting,  for  rapid  figuring,  and 
for  forming  compound  numerals  above  ten,  and  is  represented  in  the  second 
table.  The  distributive  form  in  both  tables  corresponds  to  owr  seven  to  each, 
or  seven  times  for  each,  and  embodies  the  idea  of  severalty  or  apportionment. 


EXPLICIT    FORMS    OF    THK    NUMERALS    UP    TO    TEN. 

Distributive  form. 
ujuiigshtani 
nanash 

la'lap'ni,  lalapi 
ndandani 


ot/e-half. 
one  (owe,  tma). 
two,  twice, 
three,  thrice. 


Absolute  form. 
na-igshtain.  Mod.  na'gshtani 
na'dsh,  na'.sh,  na's 
la'peni,  la'p'ni,  la'pi 
ndiinni,  ndani 
vunepni,  wunipni  four,  four  times. 

tunepni  five,  five  times. 

nadshkshaptankni  six,  six  times. 

lapkshaptankni  seven,  seven  times. 

ndankshaptankni  eight,  eifjht  times. 

nridshske'kni  (Klamath  Lake)      nine,  nine  times. 
shkekishkni  (Modoc)  nine,  nine  times. 

ta-unejmi,  te-unepni  ten,  fen  times. 


vu-unepni 

tutenepni 

nanashkshaptankni 

lalapkshaptiinkni 

ndandanksliaptankni 

nanadshske'kni 

s%es/t;kishkni 

tetunepni 
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na-ig.shta,  Modoc  na'j 

^shta 

one-he 

<v. 

nan'gshta 

na'sli,  mis 

one. 

nAnash 

la'p 

two. 

lalap 

ndaii 

three. 

ndiindan 

viuKq),  fi'nip 

four. 

vu-unep,  li-unip 

tiinei),  truiij) 

five. 

tutenep 

nadshkshapta,  na'sksapt 

six. 

nanashksapt 

lapkshflpta,  lapksapt 

seven. 

lalapksapt 

ndankshnpta,  ndi'inksapt 

ei(/h(. 

ndiindanksapt 
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na'dshskeksh,  na's;(eks  (Klamath  Lake)  nine.  nanadsxeksh 

slike  kisli,  ske'ks  (Modoc)  nine.  sx^^y/khh 

ta-uuep,  tu-unip  ten.  tetiinep,  tetunip 

THE  NUMERAL  SERIES  FROM  ELEVEN  UPWARD. 

Indians  speaking  tlie  language  correctly  never  omit  adding  a  classifier 
to  the  units  of  the  compound  numeral.  I  have  therefore  added  to  each 
decad  a  different  classitier,  thus  giving  successively  the  whole  series  of 
classifiers  in  use,  with  their  distributive  forms.  The  classifiers  and  tlie 
special  uses  made  of  them  will  be  explained  below.  To  sliow  the  different 
ways  of  pronouncing  each  numeral  I  have  varied  their  mode  of  spelling : 

11  ta-unepanta  na'dsh  likla;  d.  lilakla 

12  ta-unep;inta  lap  pe-ula;   d.  pepula 

13  ta-unepanta  ndan  pc'-ula 

14  ta-unepanta  vunep  pc'-ula 

15  ta-unepanta  tunep  pe-ula 

16  ta-unepanta  nadshkshapt  pe-ula 

17  ta-unepanta  lapkshapt  pe-ula 

18  ta-unepanta  ndankshapt  pe-ula 

19  ta-unepanta  nadshs/r-ks  pc'-ula 

20  la'peni  ta-unep;   d.  lalap  ta-unep 

21  laji'ni  ta-unopanta  na'dsh  h'klatko;   d.  lilaklatko 

22  la'p'ni  ta-unepanta  la'p  pe-ulatko;  d.  pepiilatko 

23  la'pni  ta-unepanta  ndan  pe-ulatko 

24  la'pni  ta-unepanta  vunep  pe-ulatko 

25  la'pni  ta-unepanta  tunep  pe-ulatko 

26  la'pni  ta-une[)anta  na'shkshapt  pt'-nlatko 

27  la'pni  ta-unepanta  la'pksapt  pe-ulatko 

28  In'pni  ta-unei)anta  ndanksapt  pe-ulatko 

29  la'pni  ta-unepanta  na'ds^eks  pe-ulatko 

30  ndani  ta-unep;   d.  ndandan  ta-unej) 

31  ndani  ta-unepanta  na'sh  kshikla;  d.  ksiksakla 

32  ndani  ta  unepanta  l;'ip  (kla;  d.  i-4kla 

33  ndani  ta-unepanta  ndan  ikla 
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39  ndf'ini  ta-unepanta  na'ds/eks  I'kla 

40  vunepni  ta-unep;  d.  vu-unepni  ta-unep 

41  vunepni  ta-iuiepanta  na'dsh  ksliiklatko;  d.  ksiksaklatko 

42  vuntipni  ta-unepanta  Lip  I'klatko;  d.  i-Aklatko 
47  vunc^pni  ta-unepanta  lapgsapt  iklatko 

50  tunepni  ta-unei^;  d.  tiitenepni  ta-unep 

51  tunepni  ta-unepAnta  nadsh  n^kka;  d.  nenakka 

52  tunepni  ta-unepanta  kip  nikla 

60  nadslikshaptankni  ta-unep;  d.  nanadshaptankni  ta-unep 

61  nadshksaptankni  ta-unepanta  na'dsh  neklatko;  d.  nenaklatko 

62  nadshksaptankni  ta-unepanta  kip  nikkitko 

70  lapkshaptankni  ta-unep;  d.  kilapksaptankni  ta-unep 

71  kipksaptankni  ta-unepanta  na'dsh  shk'kla;  d.  shleshkikla 

72  kipksaptankni  ta-unepanta  kl'p  shlekla 

80  ndanksaptankni  ta-unep;  d.  ndandanksaptiinkni  ta-unep 

81  ndanksaptankni  ta-unepanta  na'sh  shleklatko;  d.  shleshlaklatko 

82  ndanksaptankni  ta  unepanta  kip  shk'kkitko 

'JO  nadshske'ksni  ta-unep;  d.  nanads/e'ksni  ta-unep 

0 1  nadsx^'ksni  ta-unepanta  na'sh  yala  or  ytikitko,  i-alatko 

92  nads;je'ksni  ta-unepanta  kip  yala 

100  ta-uu(;pni  tti-unep;  hundred;   tnia  hundred 

101  ta-unepni  ta-unep  (pen)  na'sh  ksliikla 
200  k'lpgni  ta-unepni  ta-unep  j  kip'ni  hundred 
300  ndani  ta-unc^pni  ta-unep 

400  vunepni  ta-unt^pni  td-unep 

434  vunipni  ta-undpni  ta-unep  (pen)  ndani  ta-unep  (pii'n)  viinep  pc-ula 
1000  ta-undpni  ta-undpni  t^-unep;  tina  toi'isan 

1889  tfna  toiisan  pen  ndankshaptankni  hundred  pen  ndanksliaptankni  ta- 
unep  pii'n  na'ds^eks  pe-ulatko 

Concerning  the  mechanical  side  of  the  three  series  just  enumerated,  a 
few  remarks  are  necessary. 

Tn  the  first  series,  the  -nkni  of  sir,  seven,  child  is  often  abbreviated  into 
-ni:  lapkshaptAnkni  into  lapkshAptani ;  cf  44,  6.     La'pi  is  the  original  form 
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of  the  numeral  for  two,  and  lapenl  means  t>chr;  cf  the  Dictionary,  page  181. 
In  the  list  of  the  numerals  above  ten,  the  ending  -anta,  -ant  in  ta-unepanta 
is  a  locative  case,  nasalized  from  what  would  appear  in  a  substantive  as 
-atat,  or  -ata,  -at;  and  ta-unepanta  has  to  be  interpreted  as  upon  the  km 
vuncpni  ta-unepanta  iipo))  the  forty.  Every  immeral  has  its  distributive 
form,  corresponding  exactly  to  to  the  septeni,  ilcnl  of  Latin;  it  is  inflected 
and  abbreviated  exactly  like  the  absolute  form,  and  shows  the  same  func- 
tions, though  in  a  distributive  sense.  When  two  or  more  numerals  form  a 
compound  numeral,  and  no  classifier  is  added,  as  is  done  in  the  numbers 
divisible  bv  ten,  the  first  one,  not  the  following,  is  reduplicated  whenever  the 
whole  number  is  spoken  of  distributively.  Thus  when  I  say,  Give  me  thirty 
eggs  every  day,  this  will  be  rendered  by  ndandan'sh  te-unip  napal  n;'inuk  waf- 
tash  nish  lui;  not  by  ndandan'sh  tetiinip,  nor  by  ndanish  tetunip  nnpal. 

The  same  principle  of  incorporation  of  several  tei-ms,  which  are  inti- 
mately connected  together  into  one  phrase,  we  observe  when  a  classif}-ing 
term  is  added  distributively  to  the  numeral.  It  then  suffices  to  reduplicate 
the  classifier,  though  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  do  the  same  also  with  the 
first  numeral  of  the  number  in  question.  The  additive  particle  pen,  pan 
again,  and,  should  be  used  after  ta-unepni  with  its  multiples  only  (or  after 
ta-unep,  ?/ this  is  abbreviated  from  ta-unepni);  but  some  Indians  insert  it 
ungrammatically  after  ta-unepanta  and  its  decadic  multi])les  as  well.  In  the 
numerals  above  one  hundred,  only  the  units  are  inflected  by  case,  not  the 
hundreds  nor  the  decades  or  tens;  c£  the  ta  unep  standing  for  ta  unepanta, 
in  the  numeral  series,  under  lUl,  434,  and  1889.  When  units  are  added  to 
ten  and  its  multiples,  the  smaller  number  can  also  stand  first,  followed  by 
pan,  pen  or  not.     Forty-three  may  thus  be  expressed  in  diiferent  ways: 

vunepni  ta-unepanta  ndan  pe-ula 
vun(^pni  ta-nnepni  pen  ndan  pe-ula 
ndan  pen  vunepni  ta-unep  pe-ula 
ndiin  vunepni  ta-unep  pe-ula 

The  fraction  one-half,  na-igshtani,  nji'gshta,  is  usually  placed  after  the 
classifier:  ta-unepanta  lap  pe-ula  nagshta  tala  nii  pewi  I  paid  twelve  dollars 
and  a  half. 
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IL    INFLECTION  FOR  CASE. 

Like  the  adjective  in  -ni,  the  numeral  adjective  possesses  a  long  form 
in  -an-,  -en-  and  a  shorter  one.  The  longer  form  appears  only  in  a  few 
cases,  however,  and  instances  will  be  given  below. 

The  numeral  may  be  used  attributively,  and  then  usually  precedes  the 
noun  which  it  qualifies;  or  it  may  be  used  predicatively,  and  then  its  posi- 
tion in  the  sentence  is  more-free.  In  both  instances  the  numeral  is  inflected 
by  case,  like  the  adjective,  but  may  at  any  time  exchange  its  suffix  with 
the  uniform  ending  -a,  which  occurs  in  so  many  adjectives  and  pronouns 
in  their  oblique  cases,  and  in  rapid  speech  is  dropped  altogether.  Only 
case-suffixes — and  of  case-postpositions  only  -tala  and  the  inessive  -i  (in  na-i 
on  one  side) — ai"e  employed  in  its  inflection. 

The  noun  tataksni  in  the  paradigm  following  means  children,  and  occurs 
in  the  distributive  form  only,  though  in  the  sense  of  a  true  2)lural; 

ndani.  ndanni  tataksni  three  children  (suljj.). 
ndannenash,  ndanna  tatakiash  three  children  (obj.). 
ndanncnam  tatAkiam  of  three  children. 
ndannantka  tatakiamti  or  tatakianiat  ahnut  three  children. 
ndiinnantka  tatakiashtka  hij  means  of  three  children. 
ndiinna  tatakiam;^e'ni,  tatakiamksh;Ke'ni  where  three  children  are. 
ndanna  tatakiamkshi  where  three  children  live. 

ndanna  tatakiamkshtala,   abbr.  tatakianishtala  toward  the  jdace  where 
three  children  live. 

Another  paradigm  contains  a  combination  with  a  substantive,  in  which 
the  possessive  case  is  impossible  or  unusual,  and  is  therefoi'e  replaced  by 
the  partitive  case : 

te-unipni  shishilaga  to/,  shreds.  tc-unipantk  shishilagtat 

te-unipt'nash,  tc-unip  shishilag(a)  t('-unipant(a)  shishilagksaksi 

te-unipanti  shishilagti  tc'-unipant  shishilagtala 
td-unipantk(a)  shishilaga tka 

The  case-ending  -tka,  -ntka,  -ntk  frecjuently  becomes  connected  with 
substantives  standing  in  the  locative  case. 
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Other  exampleis  of  inflection : 

tiVnipnisli  wcwan's  gitk  Ai'shish  Aishish  had  Jive  tvives,  99,  9. 

ndanne'ntch  wewanshish  to  three  (of  his)  wives,  96,  9. 

ml  te-unip  willi'shik  iwi'%a  I  have  filled  ten  sacks,  74,  12. 

lapni  ta-uiiepanta  pii'n  tiinep  pe-ula  ni  sa'tu  I  have  counted  twentij- 

five,  70,  8. 
wilia  sa  liu'nkiast  tu'nipiins  thcij  ashed  those  five  (men),  17,  G;  cf  17, 

13;  44,  2. 
tiVnipni  hak  makleka  Nilakskni  five  (men)  o}tlij  from  Nilakski  ivere 

encamped,  17,  2. 

The  numeral  one,  iia'dsh  (radix  na-),  shows  a  large  number  of  difi'erent 
forms,  which  necessitate  a  special  paradigm.  Besides  the  meaning  one  it 
also  signifies  other,  another^  somebody,  and  then  usually  has  the  longer  form, 
nayentch  : 

subj.  na'dsh,  na'sh,  n;is  one ;  nayents  another. 

obj.  na'dsh,  na'sh,  72,  3  ;  nayii'nash,  nayen'sh,  na-;hits,  nayiins,  72,  1. 

poss.  na'dsham  ;  nayenam,  na-il'nam. 

partit.  na-iti. 

instrum.  nayantka,  na-iint,  nayant,  66,  10;  na-ent,  66,  2, 

locat.  na3-antat(f),  nayant,  n;i-;int. 

illat.  na-it^e'ni  on  one  end;  on  the  other  side  (for  na-iti-;je'ni). 

iness.  na-i  on  one  side  (in  na-igshta  half,  na-iti  etc.). 

direct,  na'dshtala,  na-itala  (cf  na-ital  tclshna). 

From  la'pi  tieo,  many  cases  of  wliich  were  given  in  the  Dictionary,  is 
forn)ed  lapukni,  abbr.  lapuk  loth,  which  is  inflected  like  other  numerals. 

For  the  numerals  from  eleven  to  nineteen  a  shorter  form  exists  besides 
the  four  forms  mentioned  above ;  it  consi.sts  in  omitting  the  number  ten, 
and  tlie  classifler  appears  to  be  sufficient  proof  that  the  number  spoken  of 
is  above  ten,  for  numerals  below  ten  never  assume  classifiers.  Thus  we 
have : 

12  lap  pc-ula,  instead  of:  ta-unepanta  lap  pd-ula;  cf.  40,  1. 

18  lulankshapt  yala,  instead  of:  ta-unep  pen  ndanksapt  yala. 
34 
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What  we  call  an  ordinal  muneral  is  rendered  in  Klamath  by  the  adjec- 
tival, inflected  form  of  the  numeral  in  -ni.  The  chief  use  made  of  this 
numeral  in  -ni  is  that  of  a  cardinal,  and  though  it  is  exceptionally  used  as 
an  ordinal,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Indian  considers  it  in  these  instances 
as  an  ordinal  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  If  his  mind  was  susceptible  for  such 
a  category  of  the  numeral,  he  would  probably  have  established  a  special 
grammatic  ending  for  it.     Examples : 

ishniila  a  sha  hunk  ndanant  (or  ndani)  waitashtat  thei/  buried  him  on  the 

third  day. 
lapkshaptankiant  waitashtat  guikaka  he  started  on  the  seventh  day. 

The  only  ordinals  existing  in  the  language  are  fulfilhng  other  functions 
besides.  They  are:  lupi'ni  iov  first,  tapini  (topini)  for  second  (in  rank,  order, 
time,  etc.);  txalamni :  the  second  of  three,  or  the  middle  one;  t;je-u :  the 
first  in  age,  the  oldest;  diniin.  txewAga.;  ty/'-u  a  hi'ik  pe'p  tiima  weweash 
gitko  her  first  danyhter  has  many  children. 

lupini  kia'm  ge-u  shnuksh  the  first  fish  that  I  caiiyht. 

tapini  kia'm  ge-u  shnukshti  gi  it  is  the  second  fish  that  I  cauyht. 

THE    ADVERBIAL    NUMERAL. 

When  numerals  are  serving  to  qualify  an  act  or  state  expressed  by  a 
verb,  not  being  joined  to  a  substantive  or  other  noun,  they  assume  the 
adverbial  endings  of  -ni,  -tka,  -ash,  or  the  ubiquitous  adjectival  ending  -a. 

The  most  frequently  used  of  these  suffixes  is  the  terminal  -ni,  when 
indeclinable.  We  have  seen  it  used  in  the  general  list  of  numerals  as 
composing  the  tens  (decades),  hundreds,  etc ,  in  the  form  of  multiplicative 
numerals:  vunepni  tii-nnep  forty,  lit.  "four  timexS  ten."  It  closely  corre- 
sponds to  our  times,  and  to  the  Latin  -ies  in  decies,  etc.  It  is  especially  fre- 
quent when  used  with  verbs  referring  to  sections  of  time,  as  wai'ta  to  2)a.ss  a 
night  and  a  day,  etc. 

tunepni  sa-atsa  sa  nishta  they  danced  the  scalp-dance  duriiiy  five  whole 

tiiyhts ;  lit.  "five  times  they  scalp-danced  all  night  long",  Ifi,  11. 
huk  nda'ni  keko-uya  three  times  he  atfeinfiti'd,  .'");'),  10. 
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nashkshaptaiiknitoks  ml  t;miC'iio'tka  /  hair  been  there  as  often  as  (-toks) 

six  times. 
ndani  a  nil  shut^-utka  c'wakatat  gen  waitash  (Inre  times  I  ivent  Jishii/i/  to 

the  pond  to-dafi. 
lapeni,  ndiini  wiiitolank  after  three  days,  viz,  "laying-  over  tliree  times." 
tutgnc'pni  waitolan  (Mod.)  after  five  days  in  every  instance,  80,  1. 

The  only  nnmeral  differing-  in  its  root  from  the  corresponding  cardinal 
(na'dsh)  is  ti'na  once,  tinak  (for  tina  ak)  only  once;  d.  ti'tna  and  titatna  on 
various  occasions,  repeatedly,  more  than  onee ;  cf.  the  Spanish  idural  nnos. 
Tina'k  shniwatehna  to  stvallow  at  one  yulp ;  ti'na  sunde  kinlan  a  little  over  one 
week. 

Adverbial  numerals  expressing  instrumentality  show  the  instrumental 
case  -tka,  -ntka,  -ntk,  which  in  the  numeral  adjective  is  often  found  to  occur 
in  a  temporal  and  locative  function. 

lapantka  hu'  shli'u  he  teas  shot  twice,  lit.  "l)y  two  Tshots)." 
hii'k  ni'sh  lapukantka  shlatampk  they  drew  their  Imws  at  me  Ixith  .sinnil 
taneousl}',  23,  17. 

The  suffix  -ash  of  the  objective  case  is  used  in  adverbial  numerals  to 
express  the  locative  idea:  at  so  many  spots,  places;  nadshash  or  nadshashak 
at,  to  anotlier  place ;  lapash,  ndanash  at,  to  a  second,  third  place;  cf  nanuka.sh 
at  any  place,  everywhere.  The  same  form  is  also  eniploved  in  a  special  kind 
of  multiplicatives,  to  which  is  added  some  term  pointing  to  repetition,  as 
folding,  being  together,  etc. 

la'psh,  lapash  pakalaksh  twofold. 
ndanash,'  nda'nsh  pikalaksh  threefold. 
viinipsh  pakalaksh  fourfold. 

A  parallel  to  this  is  formed  by  the  following  phrase,  in  which  the  abbre- 
viated numeral  is  used : 

lap  sliautcliaktaiitko /»-o/o/r/,  lit.  "two  growing  too-ether." 
ndan  shantchaktantko  threefold,  lit.  "three  growino-  together." 

The  term  pair  is  rendered  by  lalapi  each  tiro;  Jjunch  b}-  naiuish  s^o'- 
8;fatch  "united,  bound  into  one."     Lapiak  means  two  only;  tunepantak  or 
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tiinepantok  five  only ;   lapok,  lapuk  hoth  has,  in  the  objective  case,  Lipuka- 
yii'nash ;  lapii'yala,  lapeala  to  hear  hvins,  lapa'yalsh  twins. 

When  cases  of  the  numeral  inflection  appear  abbreviated,  in  the  form 
of  the  short  -a  in  adverbial  phrases,  this  mainly  occurs  when  arithmetic 
fractions  have  to  be  expressed,  and  a  term  indicating  separation,  division, 
etc.,  is  subjoined  to  the  numeral,  as  follows : 

ndana  shektat^atko  oiic-fJnrd  part. 
vuni'pa  shektat^atk  one-fourth  pari. 
laj)i  tunipa  shektat;^atko  two-fifths. 
ta-unepa  shektat/atk  one-tenth. 
nads;^eks  ta-unepa  shektat;^atk  nine-tenths. 

But  tliere  are  also  other  ways  to  express  fractions: 

na-igshtani  ktushkuish  one-half  lit   "one-half  slice." 

lapeni  ta-unepanta  ndan  tala  pc-ula  pen  nagshta  ticenty  three  dollars  and 

a  half. 
vunipashat  shaktpakt^atko  cut  in  four  quarters  (as  an  apple).  Mod. 

The  fraction  eleven-fourteenths  was  rendei'ed  in  the  southern  dialect  in 
the  following  clumsy  manner:  vunip  pe-ulatko  nanuk  nfi  slun'tkatko,  ndan 
k/i-i  shnoka;  lit.  "having  taken  all  fourteen,  I  do  not  take  three." 

Cf  also  vunip  kikanyatpatko  ybMr-cor^trer/,  Mod. 

in.     NUMERAL    CLASSIFIERS. 

The  custom  of  appending  classifying  terms  of  various  descriptions  to 
simple  and  compound  numerals  is  often  met  with  in  foreign  languages. 
The  six  classifiers  of  the  Aztec  language  desci'ibe  the  exterior  of  the  objects 
mentioned  or  counted,  as  -tetl  is  appended  to  round,  -jiantli  to  lony  articles, 
etc.  In  other  languages,  as  in  the  Penoljscot  of  Maine,  the  various  termina- 
tions of  the  numeral  adjective  act  as  a  sort  of  classifiers.  Among  the  Ma3-a 
languages,  the  Kiche  seems  to  be  the  most  productive  in  attributes  of  this 
kind,  and  they  are  not  at  all  limited  to  numerals.*     Other  languages  ex- 

*  Geokge  Gibbs,  Instructions  for  research  relative  to  tlie  etbuolopty  and  philology  of  America, 
pages  40  sqfi.  (Suiitlisonian  Miscell.  Coll.,  vol.  7,  1863).  H.  1>K  CuaRKNCKY,  Des  expl(!tiveN  uum^rales 
dans  Ics  (liivloutes  <lc  la  fainille  Maya-Qnicli6,  in  "Revue  do  Lingnistii|ue,"  1880,  p.iges  :!39-:i8G.  The 
SAME,  Dn  systfenio  de  num^iration  cliez  lew  peuples  de  la  faraillc  Maya-QnichiS,  in  Lo  MusfSon,  Lnuvain, 
188i,  vol.  1,  No.  -i.     8". 
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elude  tlieru  altogether  from  tlie  numeral,  but  add  them  to  certain  substan- 
tives. But  all  of  this  largely  differs  from  the  mode  in  which  classifiers  are 
applied  in  the  Klamath  of  Oregon,  which  is  probably  unique. 

In  this  language  the  classifiers  are  applied  to  numerals  only.  They  are 
not  suffixed  adjectives  or  particles,  as  elsewhere,  but  verbs  or  their  jjasf  paiii- 
ciph'.<<,  descriptive  of  form,  shape,  or  exterior  of  the  objects  mentioned,  and  in- 
variably standing  after  the  numeral,  usually  also  after  the  name  of  the  object. 
Tliri/  are  appended  only  to  the  numerals  ahore  ten,  and  not  to  the  decalic  ninn- 
hers,  or  numbers  dirisihle  hy  ten  This  gives  the  clue  to  their  origin  and  use. 
These  suffixations  are  intended  to  classify  only  the  unit  or  units  after  the 
decade,  and  not  the  decade  itself.  Indeed,  the  unit  following  immediately 
the  decade  in  counting,  as  II,  31,  71,  151,  is  in  some  instances  qualified  bv 
other  classifiers  than  tiie  units  between  2  and  9,  as  32  to  3!l,  72  to  7'J,  etc , 
because  the  former  can  be  applied  to  single  ol)jects  onh',  whereas  the  latter 
refer  to  a  plurality  of  objects.  When  I  say:  lap'ni  ta-unepanta  na'sli  lutish 
li'kla  twenty-one  berries,  this  literally  means,  "upon  the  twenty  berries  one 
I  lay  (or  you  lay)  on  the  top";  and  when  saving:  lapeni  ta-unepanta 
na'dshkshapta  lutish  pe-ula  twenty-six  berries,  I  suggest  by  it  "upon  twice 
ten  berries  six  I  put  (or  he,  she  puts)  on  the  top  or  lay  down";  or  "after 
twice  ten  I)erries  six  I  lay  down."  Li'kla  and  pe-ula  l>otIi  refer  to  round- 
shaped  articles  only;  but  the  twenty  berries  previousl}-  counted  are  not 
refeiTed  to  by  the  classifier,  only  the  units  mentioned  with  the  number. 
The  classifying  verb  mux  be  rendered  li\-  tlu^  indefinite  term  eoiinted,  num- 
hercd ;  before  it,  some  subject-pronoun,  as  /,  you,  he,  she,  is  ellii)tically  omit- 
ted, but  not  before  its  particii)!es  liklatko,  pe-ulatko. 

The  verbs  serving  as  classifiers  differ  according  to  the  sliape  of  the 
counted  objects,  but  all  agree  as  to  their  common  signification  of  deposit- 
iny,  p)lacing  on  the  top  of.  The  simple  verbal  form,  alisolute  or  distribu- 
tive, is  employed  when  the  speaker  or  utlicr  person  is  just  engaged  in 
counting  the  articles;  the  j)ast  participle  laid  down  in  its  direct  or  oblique 
cases,  absolute  or  distributive  forms,  is  used  when  the  articles  were 
counteil  previously  aiul  a  statement  of  theii-  number  is  made  A  majority 
of  the  classifiers  are  formed  from  the  verb  ikla  by  means  of  various  con- 
sonantal prefixes. 
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The  fiict  that  the  units  from  one  to  nine  are  not  accompanied  by  these 
terms  must  be  exj)lainecl  by  some  peciiharity  of  the  aboriginal  mode  of 
counting.  We  may  assume,  from  the  original  meaning  of  these  verbs,  that 
the  fir.st  ten  objects  counted,  as  fish,  baskets,  bulbs,  arrows,  etc.,  were  de- 
posited on  the  ground  in  a  file  or  row,  or  aside  of  each  other,  and  that  with 
the  eleventh  a  new  file  was  commenced,  or  when  the  articles  were  of  the 
proper  shape  they  were  piled  on  the  top  of  the  first  ten  articles. 

These  classifiers,  which  to  us  appear  to  be  an  unnecessary  and  bur- 
densome addition  to  human  speech,  are  not  always  applied  correctly  by  the 
Indians,  and  are  frequently  omitted  by  them.  Thus  pe-ulapkash  is  omitted 
in  54,  13;  ksliiklapkash  incorrectly  put  in  55,  11,  instead  of  pe-ulapkash. 
Pe'-ulatko  is  unnecessary  in  90,  2,  but  should  stand  instead  of  pe-ula  in  90,  3. 

Lt'kla,  part,  liklatko,  with  their  di.stributive  forms,  as  seen  in  our 
numeral  series,  are  appended  to  numerals  above  ten  embodying  the  single 
unit  after  the  decade,  as  21,  91,  241,  etc.,  and  mentioning  articles  of  a  cir- 
cular, globular,  annular  .shape,  or  objects  of  a  bulky,  heavy -looking  form. 
The  prefix  1-  referring  to  rounded  things  only,  the  meaning  of  likla  is  "to 
lay  down  one  rounded  thing."  We  find  it  used  of  beans,  seeds,  fruits,  ber- 
ries, balls,  eggs,  coins,  thimbles,  bottles,  knives,  watches,  rocks,  stones, 
boxes,  wigwams,  and  similar  objects 

Pe-ula,  part,  pe-ulatko,  with  their  distributive  forms,  are  appended  to 
numerals  over  ten  made  up  of  more  than  one  unit  after  the  decad,  as  22-29, 
92-99,  etc.,  and  mentioning  articles  of  the  same  description  as  given  under 
likla,  and  in  addition  to  these,  persons,  animals,  and  divisions  of  time. 
Pe-ula  is  derived  from  pewi  "to  give  or  bestow  many  rounded  objects"  by 
means  of  the  completive  formative  suffix  -(')la,  -ula. 

Kshihla  or  ksi'kla,  part,  kshiklatko,  with  their  distrilnitive  forms,  are 
appended  to  numerals  over  ten  embodying  a  single  unit  only  after  the 
decade,  as  31,  81,  441,  etc.,  and  mentioning  a  person,  an  animal  or  a  long 
object.  Ksln'kla  is  another  derivative  of  the  verb  ikla,  "to  lay  down  one 
single  animate  being  or  a  long  object." 

Ikla,  part,  fklatko,  with  their  distributive  forms,  are  placed  after 
numerals  made  up  of  two  or  more  units  after  the  decade,  as  32-39,  42-49, 
and  mentioning  a  plurality  of  inanimate  objects  of  a  tall,  lengthy,  or  elon- 
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gated  shape,  as  sticks,  logs,  trees,  poles,  boards,  fence-rails,  rifles  and  pistols, 
boots,  lead-pencils,  etc.  The  verb  properly  means,  "to  lay  down  or  deposit 
many  tall,  inanimate  objects." 

Nekla  or  nikla,  part,  ni'klatko,  with  their  distributive  forms,  are  ap- 
pended to  numerals  made  up  of  units  from  one  to  nine  after  the  decade,  and 
introducing  objects  of  a  thin,  filiform,  smooth,  and  level  surface  or  texture,  as 
sheets  of  cloth  or  paper,  kerchiefs,  shirts,  mats,  and  other  tissues,  excluding 
blankets,  also  ropes  and  strings.  The  verb  shukla,  which  we  would  expect 
to  introduce  single  units  after  the  decade,  is  not  in  use  for  this  purpose. 

Shlekla,  part,  shleklatko,  with  their  distributive  forms,  is  found  ap- 
pended to  numerals  made  up  of  units  from  one  to  nine  after  the  decade,  and 
referring  to  blankets,  bedcloth,  skins,  and  other  large  articles  of  dress  serving 
to  envelope  the  whole  body  or  parts  of  it. 

Ydla,  i/dlha,  yela,  part,  yalatko,  yelatko,  with  their  distributive  forms, 
are  appended  to  numerals  made  up  of  units  from  one  to  nine,  desci-iptive  of 
long,  tall,  inanimate  objects,  and  therefore  analogous  to  ikla  in  their  use. 
For  single  units,  neither  ila,  which  is  the  absolute  form  of  the  distributive 
i-ala,  yala,  yela,  nor  another  form  kshela,  is  actually  used.     Examples: 

wewanuish  tatoksni  na'sh  -taunep   kshikla  shucnka  thei/  killed  eleven 

women  and  children,  37,  15 
tunepni  ta-unepanta  na'sh  maklakshash  kshiklapkash  i'-amnatko  com- 
manding jiff  If -one  Indians. 
ta-unepanta  tunep  pe-ulapkash  Modokishash  lul  shlea  he  found  (there) 

fifteen  Modoc  Indians. 
Tchimii'ntko  hipeni  ta-unepanta  lap  pe-ula  illo'latko  gi  Steamboat  Frank 
(then)  ivas  twenty-two  years  old,  .55,  8;  cf  li)  and  the  passages  in 
Dictionary,  pages  2G4,  265. 
tina  hundred  pen  lap  p(^-ula  latchash  (there  are)  one  hundred  and  two 
lodges,  90,  3. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NUMERALS. 
The  quinary  system  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  systems  occurring 
in  the  numerals  of  American  languages;  its  origin  lies  in  counting  objects 
by  means  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands.    .When  counting  on  their  fingers, 
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Indians  always  begin  with  the  smallest  finger  of  the  right  or  left  hand, 
connting  the  fingers  with  tlie  hand  left  free;  after  counting  the  thumb,  tliej' 
continue  with  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  and  proceeding  further,  bend 
over  the  fingers  of  this  other  hand  as  soon  as  counted.  That  Klamath 
numerals  have  the  quinary  counting  s^'stem  for  their  basis  is  apparent  from 
the  repetition  of  the  tln-ee  first  numerals  in  the  terms  for  six,  seven,  and 
eiffhf,  while  nine  is  formed  differently. 

One  and  two  are  etymologically  related  to  the  corresponding  numerals 
in  Sahaptin  and  Cayuse  dialects,  and  all  must  have  a  common  origin. 
La  pi,  lap  two  is  but  another  form  of  n^p  hand,  which  appears  also  in  the 
numerals  viinep  four  and  tunep  Jive,  which  are  compounds  of  nep  and  the 
prefixed  particles  u-  and  tu-.  Thus/oM>-  means  "hand  up",  and /ye  "hand 
away",  indicating  the  completion  of  the  count  on  the  four  long  fingers. 
Kshapta  is  abbreviated  from  kshapata  to  bend  backward,  to  lean,  recline  upon; 
as  the  component  of  numerals,  it  indicates  the  bending  over  of  the  digits 
named,  as  ndan=kshapta  for  ndiin  nu  kshapata,  "three  I  have  bent  over", 
on  the  second  hand.  Niidsh=s;{ckish  nine  is  in  Modoc  abbreviated  into 
skekish,  which  signifies  "left  over",  one  digit  only  being  left  over  to  com- 
plete the  ten;  cf  skii'kish,  in  the  Dictionary.  Te-unep  ten,  the  original  form 
of  which  appears  to  be  ta-unep,  is  probably  a  dissimilated  repetition  of 
tunep  five. 

If  the  origin  of  the  Klamath  numerals  is  thus  correctly  traced,  their 
inventors  must  have  counted  only  the  four  long  fingers  without  the  thumb, 
and  five  was  counted  while  saying  hand  away!  hand  off!  The  "four",  or 
hand  high!  hand  up!  intimates  that  the  hand  was  held  up  high  after  count- 
ing its  four  digits;  and  some  term  expressing  this  gesture  was  in  the  case  of 
nine  substituted  by  "one  left  over",  skt'kish,  which  means  to  say,  "only  one 
is  left  until  all  fingers  are  counted." 

THE  PRONOUN. 

The  pronominal  roots,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, form  a  large  number  of  verbal  and  nominal  affixes,  become  of  still 
greater  importance  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  the  Grannnar.  Tlie  task 
which  these  roots  have  to  fulfill  in  the  organism  of  language  is  to  provide  it 
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with  relational  affixes,  and  witli  -words  expressing  relation,  as  conjunctions, 
postpositions,  and  adverbs.  As  to  the  pronouns,  they  are  all  derived  from 
this  kind  of  roots,  if  we  except  a  few  so-called  "indefinite  pronouns",  as 
tumi  many,  n;inuk  all.  Originally,  all  true  pronominal  roots  were  of  a 
demonstrative  or  deictic  signification,  whatever  their  signification  may  be 
at  the  present  time.  I  shall  therefore  treat  of  them  before  I  treat  of  the 
other  pronouns. 

The  class  of  pronouns  in  which  the  pronominal  radix  has  not  altered, 
or  has  but  slightly  altered,  its  demonstrative  power  is  the  dcmonstratice 
pronoun.  Interrogative  pronouns,  formed  from  the  deictic  roots  ka  and  ta, 
difi"er  from  the  relative  pronoun  in  their  suffixes  only,  and  form  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  demonstrative  and  the  relative  pronoun,  which, 
as  it  appears  in  this  language,  is  simultaneously  a  demonstrative-relative. 
The  demonstrative,  interrogative,  and  relative  pronouns  referring  to  animate 
beings  often  diff'er  from  those  referring  to  inanimate  things.  The  indrjiiiite 
pronoun  is  half  pronoun,  half  adjective,  and  most  pronouns  of  this  class  are 
derived  from  pronominal  roots.  The  personal  pronoun  contains  a  demon- 
strative radix  applied  to  persons  specially,  and  the  possessive,  reflective,  and 
reciprocal  pronouns  are  derivatives  of  the  personal  pronoun.  This  and  some 
of  the  demonstrative  pi'onouns  do  not  reduplicate  distributively,  as  the 
other  pronouns  do,  but  form  real  plurals  like  these. 

I.    DEMONSTRATIVE   PRONOUN. 

Indians  and  other  illiterate  peoples  point  out  with  graphic  accui'ac}' 
the  degree  of  proximit}^  or  distance  in  space  separating  the  speaker  from 
the  one  spoken  of  or  spoken  to  by  means  of  their  demonstrative  pronouns  or 
])articles,  by  the  third  person  of  the  personal  pronoun,  and  by  some  verbal 
forms.  This  well-known  fact  is  stated  here  once  for  all ;  it  is  one  of  tlie 
more  prominent  peculiarities  of  our  upland  language  akso. 

The  roots  which  form  demonstrative  pronouns  in  Klamath  are  pi,  hu,  ku 
(gu),  ka  (ga),  and  ke  (ge).  Ke  marks  close  ])roximit3',  and  reajijiears  in 
ke-u,  gc'-u  mine,  m/j ;  hu  marks  distance  within  sight  and  beyond  sight;  ku 
distance  beyond  sight  or  far  ofl^;  while  ka  forms  a  transition  from  the  demon- 
strative to  the  indefinite  pronoun,  and  also  gives  origin  to  interrogative 
pronouns.     Pi,  pi.  pat,  sha  will  be   spoken  of  under   Personal   Pronoun. 
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Tlie  demonstrative  pronouns  formed  from  the  roots  ne  and  ta  may  as  well 
be  considered  as  indetinite  pronouns. 

The  suffixes  appended  to  the  above  radices  mark  the  degree  of  distance, 
and  in  manv  instances  distinguish  the  animate  from  the  inanimate  gender^ 
which  in  the  following  list  are  presented  in  separate  columns.  Two  other 
pronouns  pi  and  sha  were  added  for  comparison,  pi  being  used  (in  the 
northern  dialect  chietly)  for  persons  and  animals  standing  in  the  singular, 
]mt  for  the  same  in  the  j)lural  number,  sha  for  persons  only. 

List  of  (h'))i(»/str(itive  pronouns  in  the  subjective  case. 

Jiiimule.  luatiimate. 

this  (so  near  as  to  be  touched)  kc'kn  ke'ku 

this  (close  by,  "right  here")  kek  ;  ge'k  hilnk:  ge,  ke,  pi.  ke'ksba  gen;  ge,  ke ;  geu  hAak 

g^tnn,  g^nu 

/fti«  (standing, being  before  you)        bd't,  pi.  bu'dsha  hft'nn 

jAi8  (present,  visible,  within  sight)    hu'uk,  pi   hiidsha,  sha  hiin,  hunu,  hank 

thai  (visible,  though  distant)  hii't,  pi.  hu'dsha  ;  giiui ;  sha  hiin,  hut,  hiiuu,  g^u 

/*(i^  (absent)  hukt,  pi.  huktsha :  pi,  pi.  pat.  sha  hiVnkt 

//m/ (absent,  departed)  ne'g.  pi.  ut"-'gsha :  Mod.  n:ig,  pi.  ua'gsha 

thai  (beyond  sight)  hfl'k,  ft'k,  hQ'kta,  pi.  hiiksha:  hft'nkt,  pi.  bilk.  ii'k.  hft'kta 

lul'uktsha  :  guui :  pi.  jd.  ]):it,  sha 

Where  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect  has  hii'k,  himk,  hiVt  in  the  singular, 
the  ilodoc  dialect  ordinarily  uses  hCi  instead.  The  suffix  -ta,  abbr.  -t,  refers 
not  onlv  to  persons,  but  also  to  inanimate  things  standing  upright,  while 
inanimate  objects  seen  upon  the  ground  are  indicated  by  the  transitional 
particle  -n  (-na,  -nu),  forming  no  plural. 

Some  of  these  pronouns  are  easily  confounded  with  demonstrative 
adverbs  of  local  or  temjioral  import,  as  both  are  pronounced  alike  (hu, 
lulk,  hinik,  etc.). 

Demonstrative  pronouns  do  not  form  all  the  cases  of  the  nominal  par- 
adigm. I  therefore  present  here  all  the  forms  heard  from  the  natives 
speaking  both  dialects,  and  beg  to  observe  that  all  these  forms  also  corre- 
spond to  our  personal  pronouns  he,  she,  and,  wlu^n  impersonal,  to  /7. 

ke,  ge  this  here;  Latin  :  hicce,  hocce:  poss.  kclam,  kelem  :  dir.  gc'tala. 

ke'k,  ge'g,  ge'k,  gii'g  th'is,  is  the  above  ke  in  the  reduplicated  form^ 
the  second  vowel  being  apocopated:  Lat.  //;V,  hoc;  Gr.  ovtoGi- 
Obj.  case  ke'ki.sh,  gckish,  ge'ksh :  })0.ss.  kekelam,  ke-kelem.  PI. 
ke'ksha,  ge'ksha ;  poss.  kekelamsham,  abbr.  into  sham. 
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gv  11,    genu  thi'<  thin(f ;  loc.  gt'nta  (for  g('iitat) ;  instr.  gt'iitka. 

li  iV  a  k,  liu,  Mod.  hu,  hii-u,  u,  o  this  one;  obj.  case  himkesh,  liunkish, 
hu'nksli,  hii'nk  24,  b  ;  poss.  hiinkelam,  hunkiam  ;  partit.  hunkaiiti ; 
loc.  In'uita,  liiVnkaut ;  instr.  liu'nkantka.  Hunk  may  become  ab- 
breviated into  unk,  hak :  tula  hak  ivith  him,  tvith  her.  PI.  of  per- 
sons :  hiidsha  (preferable  to  hu'nkslia),  sha ;  obj.  hunkiasli,  abbr. 
bu'nksh,  hu'nk;  poss.  hii'nkelamsham,  hu'nkiamsham;  abbr.  into 
sham,  108,  4.  122,  17.  132,  5.  Hiink  occurs  but  seldom  in  the 
subjective  case  ;  hii'nkt  forms  obj.  hu'nktiash  in  a  Modoc  text. 

h  iV  t  that,  Mod.  hu,  anim.  and  inan.;  Lat.  iste;  pi.  of  persons:  lu'itsha, 
hi'idsha. 

h  iV  k,  Mod.  luV  that;  iness. :  huki  J)i/  or  within  him;  pi.  hu'ksha.  Cf 
Dictionary,  page  74. 

h  u'  k  s  h  t,  o'ksht  that  absent,  fur  off,  or  deceased  one,  192;  7.  obj.  luVnksht. 

h  u'  k  t  that  absent  one,  anim.  and  inan.;  obj.  of  sg.  and  pi.  hu'nkt :  pi.  of 
persons  hil'ktslia. 

h  li'  n  this  fhi>i(j  (visible),  also  referring  to  persons ;  huni,  liunitak  in  his 
or  her  oirn  mind;  instr.  hiintka/or  this;  loc.  hunta  thus  (conj.). 

g  u  n  1,  g\'uu,]ione  the  one  over  there  (vmhle);  also  adverb.  Forms  par- 
ticles like  gunigshtant,  gunitana  etc.,  and  is  derived  from  radi.x 
ku-  in  kui,  guhuashka  etc.     Cf  List  of  Prefixes,  page  289. 

The  following  demonstrative  pronouns  show  no  inflection  for  case: 

g  e'  t,  kii't.  Mod.  kauk,  abbr.  ka,  so  great,  so  large,  and  so  much,  so  mang. 
The  cases  formed  from  it  lose  their  pronominal  signification  and 
become  adverbs :   g(^tant  to  the  opposite  side;  get^t'ni  at  this  end,  etc. 

k  a  n  n  i,  ganni,  abbr.  kan,  so  mang,  so  much;  used  when  pointing  at 
objects  or  counting  them  on  the  fingers.  From  this  is  formed  the 
above  kank  so  much;  contr.  from  kanni  kc"  (as  k;int  is  from  kanm' 
at)  and  correlative  to  tank. 

til  n  n  i,  abbr.  tan,  d.  tatanni,  so  mang,  so  much;  ka  tanni  so  long.  Cor- 
relative to  ki'inni,  and  more  frequently  used  interrogatively. 

tan  k,  d.  tatank,  so  mang,  so  much;  contr.  from  tanni  ke.  More  fre- 
quently used  as  interrogative  pronoun  and  as  adverb  :  tank  and 
ta'nk. 
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Diminutives  are  formed  from  the  above  demonstrative  pronouns  as  fol- 
lows:  luiktao'a  this  little  one;  pi.  hiikshataofa ;  double  diminutive,  huktakag; 
pi.  liuksliatakaga ;  ne'g  that  one  absent,  nekaga,  nii'kag,  and  others  under 
Suffix  -aga  No.  2. 

IL     INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUN. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  derived  from  the  demonstrative  roots  ha 
and  ta,  tit,  which  also  form  the  interrogative  particles  or  adverbs.  There  is 
a  distril>utive  form  for  all  the  interrogative  pronouns,  except  for  tua. 

K  a  n  1  or  kani  ?  who  ?  which  person  f  is  more  properly  applied  to  per- 
sons (and  animals)  than  to  inanimate  things,  though  it  can  be  used  for  these 
also:  ivltich  thing  F  Kaka?  is  the  distributive  form;  and  kani  also  figures  as 
pronoun  indefinite. 

kAni  hCit  gi  I  who  is  he  f  who  is  she  f 

kani  laki !  what  (sort  of  a)  husband  !  186  ;  55. 

kani  anku  shlii'a  i  ?  which  tree  do  you  see  f 

Not  to  lie  confounded  with  the  adjective  kdni,  kani  being  outside,  one 
who  is  outdoors      The  pronoun  kani  is  inflected  as  follows : 

Absolute. 
kani  ?  kani !  who  f  which  f 
kdnash,  kan'sli,  kansh,  kants?  whom?  to  whom?  inan.  kani!  kani!  tvhatf 

which  ?  to  which  f 
k/ilam  ?  Mod.  kanam  !  whose  ?  of  which  f 
ktilamkshi !  at  or  to  tvhose  house  f 
kalamksh/e'ni !  kalamkshtala  !  etc. 

Distributive. 
ki'ika  !  who  ?  tvhich  persons  or  things  ? 
kakiash  !  tvhom  ?  which  persons  or  things  f 
kakiani  !  whose?  of  which  things  f 
kakiamkshi  !  at  tvhose  houses  f 
kakiamksh^e'ni  !  kakiamkshtAla  ?  etc. 

t  u  a  !  which  ?  ivhat  thing  ?  is  an  indefinite  pronoun  as  well  as  an  inter- 
ergative,  and  has  to  be  considered  as  a  derivative  of  tu  out  there,  pointing 
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to  a  distance.  Its  real  meaning  is :  w1i<it  kind  or  sort  of?  and  so  it  lias 
passed  into  the  function  of  a  substantive :  thing,  article,  object,  as  in  tunii  tua 
many  things.  Cf  Dictionary,  page  415.  It  is  inflected,  like  the  pronoun 
tua,  as  follows : 

tua  ^  end.  tua  ?  which  thing  f  tvhat  sort  off 
tualash  ?  which  .** 

tualam  ?  of  which  f  and  forms  the  particles: 
tuankshi  ?  at  which  place  f  tuatala  ?  whgf 

This  pronoun  often  appears  in  an  enclitic  and  proclitic  form.  Tua  ki, 
contr.  tu;\k  ?  what  is  it  f  occurs  in  :  tua  ki  nil  koga '?  what  is  it  I  suck  out  f 
155;  17 ;  cf  153;  4. 159;  58.  Compare  also  the  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc 
songs  154;  13.  156  ;  35.  158  ;  56.  173  ;  3.  174  ;  8.,  and  the  instances  given  in 
the  Dictionary.     Sometimes  it  is  used  of  animate  beings. 

tanni,  abbr.  tan,  tan,  d.  tatanni,  how  muchf  how  mangl^  to  what  amount  f 
in  Lat.  qmt.  This  pronoun  is  not  inflected,  and,  when  in  the  iuU  form,  is 
always  pronounced  with  two  n.  Tanni  mi  watch  gi  ?  how  niainj  horses  hare 
youf  lit.  "how  many  horses  are  yours"?  t;in  a  i  weweash  gitk  ?  how  many 
children  have  you  f     Cf  Dictionary,  page  389. 

tank,  abbr.  tan,  abbr.  from  tanni  ke;  d.  tatank,  is  used  interrogatively 
in  the  same  function  as  tanni,  q.  v. 

wak,  wak,  d.  Wiiwak,  is  in  fact  a  particle:  how  1'  but  in  manv  instances 
has  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  an  interrogative  [ironoun :  ivhat  '!  E.  g. 
in  :  wak  ma  ?  what  do  you  say  f  the  literal  rendering  of  which  is  :  "  how  do 
I  hear"? 

III.    EFLATIYE  PEONOUN. 

The  relative  pronoun  k  a  t,  proclit.  kat,  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the  inter- 
rogative pronoun  kani  ?  who  f  Kat  is  not  only  a  relative  pronoun,  but 
simultaneously  a  demonstrative-relative  pronoun,  corresponding  to  //  quale, 
lequel  in  Italian  and  Fi'ench,  the  real  meaning  of  which  is  (hat  who,  that  which, 
the  one  which.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  hu'k,  hu'nk,  hun,  etc ,  which 
should  always  accompany  kat  to  make  the  phrase  or  sentence  complete,  is 
not  found  with  it  every  time,  though  we  meet  with  it  in  97,  1  :  kat  huk 
hu't  tchi'ii  lall'ga  Tuhu'shash  which  thing  then  remained  sticking  upon  Mudhcn; 
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lit.  "that  tiling  wliicli  then  remained",  etc.  The  Lord's  Pra^-er,  in  139,  1, 
has  kilt  only :  Nalam  p'tishap,  kat  p'laf  tchia  Our  Father  tvho  lives  on  high. 
Cf.  also  61,  12.  17. 

The  relative  pronoun  is  sometimes  abbreviated  into  ka,  ga. 

Tlie  distributive  form,  kakat,  intiects  almost  like  thatof  kani?  who? 

Absolute. 
kat,  kat  ivho,  what,  which;  that  who,  the  o)ie  which. 
kantana,  kandan,  kanda  (kant,  65,  18)  whom,  to  ivhom;  which,  to  which. 
kalam  tvhose,  of  which,  68,  9. 
kalamkshi  at  whose  house ;  kalamkshtala  etc. 

Distributive. 
kakat,  abbr.  kak,  those  who;  each  of  whom  or  which. 
kakiash  (objective  case). 
kakiam  (possessive  case). 
kakiamkshi  etc. 

Where  it  is  feasib.e  to  avoid  incident  clauses,  the  language  likes  to 

replace  them  by  verbals  or  participial  constructions,  and  this  accounts  for 

the  scarcity  of  the  relative  pronoun.     A  student  of  the  language  may  stay 

many  weeks  among  the  natives  before  he  becomes  aware  of  its  existence. 

InVksa,  kak  (for  kakat)  at  tini'^i  tsa  those  tvho  had  just  gone  up  the  hill, 

23,  13. 
n^-uleka  nil  hiinkiasht  kakat  hiik  sissoka  I  punish  those  who  have  engaged 

in  a  fight,  61,  18. 
watsag  hvik  k'leka  kandan  kpe'l  ktaki(')la  ml  the  dog  is  dead  whose  tail  I 

cut  off ;  lit.  "to  whom  I  cut  the  tail  off." 
huk  mat  mbushela,  kalamkshi  tak  nu  tank  mak'le^a  the  man  at  whose 

house  I  stopped  is  married,  theij  sag. 
kandan  hiVnk  shlin  the  one  whom  I  had  shot,  23,  20. 
kanda  nat  hii'nk  ii'na  the  one  whom  we  brought,  24,  9. 

IV.     INDEFINITE  PRONOUN. 

Adjectives,  the  signification  of  which  is  so  generic  and  indistinct  that 
they  can  replace  substantives,  are  called  by  the  above  term.  Most  of  them 
undergo  inflection. 
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g  e'  t,  giit,  kat  so  much,  that  much,  Mod.  kank ;  iiuiy  be  classed  as  well 
among  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  with  tank,  tanni  etc. ;  giit  i  n's  skii'k- 
taniiapk  so  much  you  will  have  to  pay  mc,  60,  10. 

hi'ikak,  hunkak,  hutak,  pi.  hukshak,  the  same,  the  identical  one.  In- 
flected like  the  simple  pronouns ;  hukak  hishuaksh  the  same  man.  Same  is, 
however,  expressed  in  many  other  ways,  for  which  cf.  Dictionary,  page  646. 

k  a  n  i  somebody,  some  one.  Is  used  in  counting,  and  often  accompa- 
nied bv  gestures.  Abbreviated  in  ka,  ga,  and  figuring  also  as  an  interrog- 
ative pronoun  (kani). 

nu  un  ka-i  kanash  shapitak  I  shall  not  divulge  it  to  anybody,  40,  8 ;  cf 
40,  11. 

ntchalkiii  kani  a  young  man;  lit.  "somebody  young." 

k a  n  k,  abbr.  ka,  ga,  so  many,  so  much,  that  much;  a  contraction  of  kr^nni 
ke,  and  serving  as  correlative  to  tank,  q.  v.  For  examples,  see  Dictionary, 
page  117.  Kank  is  also  used  as  adverb.  Ka  tani  so  far,  that  much;  ka  tani 
ak,  Mod.,  only  so  far ;  that  is  the  end.     Not  inflected. 

k  a  n  k  t  a  k,  the  emphatic  form  of  kank,  adj.  and  adv.  It  also  stands 
for  enough,  and  serves  as  an  exclamation  ;  cf  Dictionary,  page  1 1 7.  More 
frequent  in  Modoc  than  in  the  northern  dialect. 

k  a  n  n  i,  ganni,  abbr.  kan,  so  many,  such  a  number  of;  used,  e.  g.,  when 
pointing  at  objects  or  counting  them ;  the  correlative  to  tanni. 

k  a  -  i  t  u  a  (1)  nothing,  (2)  nobody;  see  under  tua. 

n  a  y  e  n  t  c  h  other,  the  other,  another  one,  next.    Cf  nii'dsh,  in  Numerals. 

n  a  n  u  k  (1)  all,  every  one  of,  Lat.  omnis ;  (2)  total,  entire,  whole,  the  whole 
of  Lat.  lotus.  Abbreviated  from  nanukni,  and  inflected  regularly  like  the 
numerals  in  -ni,  though  without  distributive  form.  Some  of  the  cases  have 
adjectival,  some  adverbial  signification,  while  others  combine  both. 

nanuk  cdl,  whole. 

nanukenash,   nanukan'sh ;    inan.  nanuk   (obj.  case) ;    nanukash,  adv., 

everytchere. 
naiiuki'nam  of  all,  of  the  whole. 
nanukanti,  adj.;   and  when  adv  :  everywhere. 
nanukant  (for  nanukatat),  adj.;  abbr.  nakanta,  ndkant 
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nanukaiitka,  adj.  and  adv.;  abbr.  mikantka. 
nanukeiiamkshi  at  everybody's  house. 

n  a  n  u  k  t  u  a  every  kind  of  thing ;  obj.  nanuktualash  etc.;  see  under  tua. 

p  a  n  a  n  i,  d.  paptlnani,  as  long  as,  to  the  length  of. 

pila,  d  pi'pil,  alone,  none  hut;  see  tala. 

t  a  1  a,  d.  tatiila,  in  the  sense  of  alone,  none  hut,  may  be  appended  to 
any  pronoun  and  also  to  substantives.  Being  in  reality  an  adverb,  it  under- 
g-oes  no  inflection,  but  the  noun  or  pronoun  connected  with  it  is  inflected. 
Ct".  Dictionar}',  page  385,  under  No.  3.  The  Klamath  Lake  Indians  use 
more  frequently  pila,  pi'l,  d.  pipil,  in  this  function,  and  with  them  it  also 
means  hare.  Cf  Dictionary,  page  266.  Gctak  is  used  in  the  sense  of  alone 
in  97,  1.  2. 

t  }i  n  i  a  n  i,  d.  tataniani,  as  large  in  size,  so  large. 

t  a  n  k,  d.  tatank,  so  many,  so  much ;  not  inflected  for  case,  1)ecause  it  is 
in  fact  a  particle.     Cf  kank.     T;inkni  in  an  adverbial  signification,  cf.  43,  4 

ta  nkak  a  few,  some,  not  many;  emphatically  tankakak. 

t  fi  n  n  i,  d.  tatanni,  abbr.  tan,  tatan,  so  many,  so  much;  correlative  to 
kanni. 

t  u  a,  enclit.  tua  something,  some  article  or  ohject,  is  inflected  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  used  as  an  interrogative  pronoun.  As  an  indefinite  pro- 
noun, it  is  used  also  in  a  personal  sense:  somehody,  some  ^people ;  e.  g.,  ka-i 
tualam  shlekish  I  am  controlled  hy  nohody ;  cf  Note  to  192;  8,  and  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Dictionary,  page  415,  and  Texts,  112,  1.  2.  5.  7.  8.  12.  16. 
Compounds  of  tua  are : 

ka-itua  (1)  nothing,  (2)  nohody;  poss.  ka-itu;ilam  etc  ;  here  the  two  com- 
ponents may  also  be  found  separated  by  other  words :  ka-i  nalsh 
i  tua  shutt'tki  ku-idsha  let  us  do  nothing  wicked,  139,  6  ;  ka-i  sliash 
tua  none  of  them,  20,  7. 

nanuktua  (1)  every  kind  of  thing,  (2)  everything     Inflected  like  tua. 

t  I'l  m  i  many,  much,  has  no  distributive  form,  but  a  dinnnutive  :  tumi;iga 
few,  a  little  of.  The  locative  case  is  tumianta,  the  instrumental  tumiiintka, 
tuniantka,  the  other  oblique  cases  tuma.  Before  m  and  some  other  conso- 
nants the  final  -i  of  tumi  is  dropped :  tum  M('>doknI  gatpa  many  Modocs 
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arrived,  13,   14.     Tumi  also  means  sufficient,  enough  of,  and  too  many,  too 
much;  it  forms  the  adverbs  turn  and  tumeni,  q.  v. 
t  u  m  i  ii  g  a  a  few;  see  tumi. 

V.    PERSONAL  PRONOUN. 

We  now  pass  over  to  another  series  of  pronouns,  called  personal,  and 
representing  other  pronominal  roots  than  the  ones  heretofore  considered. 
The  three  persons  are,  in  the  subjective  case,  all  represented  by  monosyllabic 
terms,  and  in  the  plural  the  terminal  -t  may  represent  the  affix  -ta,  often 
used  for  persons.  No  distributive  form  exists  here ;  the  case-endings  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  adjective.  The  personal  pronouns  exist  in  a  full, 
in  an  abbreviated,  and  in  an  emphatic  form,  to  be  discussed  separately. 
The  pronouns  of  the  third  person  are  used  as  demonstrative  and  as  jjersonal 
pronouns.  The  synopsis  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  their  subjective  cases 
is  as  follows : 

First  person,  singular,         nil,  ni  /;         j)lural,  na't,  nad  ive. 

Second  person,  singular,     \,Wthou;       plural,         \\i,\\ye. 
Third  person,  singular,        pi  he,  she;       plural,         pat,  sha  they. 

In  regard  to  inflectional  forms,  the  Modoc  dialect  sometimes  diff"ers 
from  the  other,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  table : 

INFLECTION   OF   THE    PERSONAL   PRONOUNS. 

Singular. 

1.  nu,  nu,  ni\-u ;  ni,  ni  7. 
nusli,  nish,  n's,  ish  me,  to  me. 
nuslitala,  nushtala  toward  me. 
nushainkshi  at  my  home  or  lodge. 
niish^r/ni  toward  me. 

2.  i,  i,  i-i,  ik,  ike  thou. 

mish,  niish,  m'sli  thee,  to  thee. 

mishtala,  mishtala  toward  thee. 

nn'shamkshi  at  thy  home. 
35 
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3.  pi,  pi  he,  she,  it  (absent  or  invisible,  nnseen). 

pish,  push;  pash  him,  her,  if;  to  him,  to  her,  to  if;  for  him,  etc. 
p'na  Mod.,  m'na  Kl.,  of  Jiim,  of  her,  of  it;  his,  hers,  its. 
p'n;'itant,  p'nata,  p'nat  Mod.;  m'natant  Kl.,  on,  upon  him,  her,  it 
pani,  niani,  ni'nf  on  him,  on  her,  on  if;  hi/  himself,  etc. 
p'nalnmkshi  Mod.;  m'nalamkshi  Kl.,  at  his,  her  house. 
(For  hu,  huk,  hu'nk,  see  Demonstrative  Pi'onoun.) 

Plural. 

1.  na't,  nad,  nat,  na  we. 

na'lash,  na'lsh,  na'sh,  in  Mod.  also  na'l,  nal  us,  to  us. 
nalani  of  us;  nalanitant  on,  upon  us. 
ndlamkshi  at  our  house,  lodge,  home. 
ndlshtala  toward  us. 

2.  at,  at,  a  ye. 

mdlash,  ma'Lsh,  in  Mod.  also  ma'l  you,  to  you. 
malam  of  you. 

malamkshi  at  your  lodge,  home. 
nuilshtala  toward  you. 
3ff.  pat,  pi'it,  pat  they. 

p'nalash,  p'nalsh,  p'na'sh,  pa'ntch,  pash,  posh,  Mod.;  m'nalash,  m'nalsh, 

pa'ntch,  pash,  Kl.,  them,  to  them. 
p'ndlam  Mod.,  m'nalani  Kl.,  of  them,  theirs ;  rarely  abbreviated  into 

p'na,  Kl.  m'na. 
p'niltant,  Kl.  m'nAtant,  on,  upon  them. 
p'nalainkshi,  Kl.  m'nalaniksi,  at  their  houses,  homes. 
p'nalshtala,  Kl.  m'nalshtala,  toivard  them. 
36.  sha,  sa  they  (animate,  present  or  absent), 
shash,  sas  them,  to  them. 
sham,  sam  of  them,  about  them,  hy  them. 

Sha  forms  compounds  with  many  demonstrative  pronouns,  by  which 
they  are  turned  into  plurals,  as  hiiiiktsha,  ke'ksha  etc. 

In  perusing  this  list  of  inflections,  we  find  that  a  considerable  number 
of  case-suffixes  and  case-postpositions  met  with  in  the  sul)stiUitivQ  and  adjec- 
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tive  are  not  represented  here,  but  that  the  existing  ones  coincide  with  tliose 

inflecting  other  nouns. 

The  pronouns  of  the  singular  all  end  in  -i,  and  ni  has  a  parallel  form 

nu :  in  the  jjlural  all  end  in  -at,  with  long  a  ;  the  plural  objective  case  ends 

in  -lash,  the  possessive  in  -lam,  though  sha  theij,  whicii  is  not  represented 

in  the  singular,  and   probably  was  once  a  reflective  pronoun,  forms  an 

exception. 

A  majority  of  the  monosyllabic  pronouns  is  unaccented,  and  therefore 

used  proclitically  and  enclitically.     Subject-pronouns  are  often  placed  twice 

in  the  same  sentence,  another  term  intervenino-. 

Nil,  ni  of  the  first  person  is  etymologically  related  to  nat  wc,  and  pi  lie, 
she  to  pat  they;  the  oblique  cases  in  the  second  person  make  it  probable  that 
the  original  forms  of  i  and  at  were  mi  and  mat,  and  that  tliey  took  their 
present  forms  to  distinguish  them  from  mi  thine  and  the  particle  mat,  ma. 
Apparently,  no  difference  exists  between  ml  and  ni  /;  but  tlie  objective 
case  nush,  nish  abbreviates  in  ish  only,  not  in  ilsh,  and  the  emphatic  foi-ms 
niitoks,  niitak,  ml  tala  are  much  more  frequent  than  in'toks,  nitak,  ni  tala. 
In  a  few  instances  we  find  nil  used  for  the  plural  we,  for  we  includes  also 
the  first  person  of  the  singular : 

lapi  ai  ml  witii'mak  here  we  are  two  i/oiotf/  hlaek  (wars,  177;  2. 
liipi  ai  ni  gi'wash  here  ive  are  two  sqiiirrd'^,  111 ;   14. 

I  thou  appears  sometimes  in  a  compound  emphatic  form  :  ik,  ike.  Mod. 
fki,  e'ki,  the  second  part  being  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ke,  ke,  of,  <n  fh/v 
one,  or  the  demonstrative  adverb  ke,  ki  right  here.  This  compound  form  is 
chiefly  used  in  imperative  and  interrogative  sentences.  I  and  ik,  Ike  are 
often  used  for  the  plural  at  ye,  because  when  in  a  meeting  one  is  addressed 
the  others  are  addressed  also.     Examples  : 

i  lapuk  l)f)lh  of  i/OH,  (lO,  6. 

gepke  i  tul'  ish  hushn'kank  ik  a  watchatka !  come  and  ride  wdh  me  on 
horsehaek! 

na's  p("n  hVktcli'  ik  sli;inkish=pakisli !  hrinf)  me  one  more  tvatermelon! 

wak  lish  i'k  l()li  a  nen  Tetematchishash  ?  why,  then,  do  ye  believe  ivhat 
Tetemdtchish  saysf  64,  10.     Cf.  ibid.,  11.  15.  59,  7. 
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INFLECTION    OF   THE    ABBREVIATED    PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

The  position  of  the  full-toned,  vocalic  personal  pronouns  in  the  sen- 
tence is  before  as  well  as  after  the  verb,  but  the  position  of  the  abbreviated 
personal  pronouns  is  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  after  it.  These  become 
enclitic  or  proclitic  syllables,  and  are  pronounced  so  rapidly  that,  after  losing 
the  word-accent,  many  of  them  also  lose  the  vowel  through  syncope  or  apo- 
cope. Subject-pronouns  suffer  abbreviation  as  well  as  object-pronouns  and 
dissyllabic  forms.  A  single  instance  of  aphajresis  is  observed  in  ish  for  nish 
me,  to  me.  Pronouns  of  the  second  person  stand  before  those  of  the  first 
when  one  of  them  or  both  are  abbreviated. 

a-  before  a  pronoun  is  the  declarative  particle  a.  Initial  i-,  as  in  insh  for 
nish,  results  from  vocalic  metathesis.  The  abbreviated  subject-pronoun  -n 
can  disappear  altogether. 

Compare  with  all  this  our  conjugational  specimens  given  above  (pages 
240-243,  418),  in  which  the  abbreviated  pronouns  are  seen  united  almost 
into  one  word  with  the  verb.  No  real  incorporation  of  the  pronouns  into  tlie 
verb  takes  place,  however,  for  the  same  pronouns  can  in  every  instance  be 
pronounced  separately  and  with  their  full  accentuation. 

nu,  ni :  n,  -n,  an. 

nish:  ish,  ansh,  insh,  n's,  ns,  -sh. 

nu.sh:  n'sh,  ansh,  n's,  ns,  -sh. 

mish:  m'sh,  m's,  msh,  ms. 

p'n4:  p'na,  m'na. 

p'natant :  p'nata,  p'nat ;   m'natant :   m'nat. 

nat:  na,  -nt,  nut. 

na'lash :  na'lsh,  nash,  natch,  na'ts,  nads,  nas ;  Mod.  na'l,  nal. 

at :  at,  a. 

malash :  ma'lsh ;  Mod.  ma'l,  mal. 

p'nAlash  :  p'na'sh,  pa'ntch  ;  m'nalash :  m'nalsh. 

sha,  sa:  -sh,  -s,  -tch. 

Instances  of  the  above  abbreviations  appear  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

lap  su'ndin  lapukayiins  ilhi  T  Jock  both  up  for  two  weeks,  61,  19. 
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ka-i  tchin  wak  o'skank  /  th  not  fhiuk  much  ahouf  if,  G5,  1. 

shniikelui  uapkan  I  wilt  remove  (him) /row  office,  59,  18. 

tchi'n  na'sh  sluippash   spullii  /  locJc  Mm  up  for  one  month  (tclun,  for 

tcliui  nij  Gl,  10. 
ni  nJi'-ulzan  I  command,  I  order. 
hunkantf  ms  ni  shetchaktanuapk  I  shdl  (jet  angry  iviili  you  (nis)  on  that 

account,  58,  15. 
tsuslmi'  m'sli  ni  skuyiVshkiiapk  I  shall  separate  you  forever  (from  her), 

(JO,  20. 
nil-ukxkuapka  m's  ni  I  shall  punish  you,  59,  3.  4. 
tu'nep  i'  n's  fcila  sku'ktanuapk  you  must  pay  me  five  dollars,  60,  8. 
i  insh  i%ak !  you  win  me!     sa  shewana'sh  they  gave  me. 
ambush  tchiktchi !  go  and  fetch  water  for  me!  (for  Ambu  ish.) 
tala  ish  vulzi!  lend  me  money! 
i'sh  shla't !  shoot  at  me!  41,  5. 

ka-i  huk  wfitch  spuni-uapka  m'sh  she  need  not  give  a  horse  to  you,  60,  15. 
ilh'-uapka  m's  I  tvill  have  you  imprisoned,  59,  7. 
shiuktak  mish  na  lin  !  then  we  shall  kill  you!  41,  3. 
shudshank  4  nut  shne'pka  tve  have  a  fire  near  the  lodge. 
nat  ka-i  kaktant  we  did  not  sleep,  31,  8.  9. 
na'sh  na'ds  Boshtin  tu'la  an  American  ivas  with  us,  19,  7. 
na'sh  se'gsa  sa  they  commanded  us,  20,  9. 

t'shfshap  nal  shgiiyuen  (Mod.)  the  father  has  sent  us,  40,  15  ;  cf  41,  3. 
nial  shutanktgi  in  order  to  treat  with  you,  40,  15  ;  cf.  41,  5. 
gepgapeh'ssa  and  gepgapHsh,  for  gepgapeli  sha,  they  returned  home. 
tsui  gdna,  tu'  pe'n  makle^ash  then  they  proceeded,  and  encamped  again 
(for:   makl6zasha),  19,  10. 

VI.    POSSESSIVE  PRONOUN. 

This  pronoun  has  not  assumed  the  form  or  suffix  of  an  adjective,  but 
it  is  simply  tlie  possessive  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  corresponding,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  first  persons  of  the  singular.  It  inflects  through  a 
few  cases  only,  the  locative  among  them  When  used  attributively,  like 
our  my,  thy,  its  natural  i)osition  in  the  sentence  is  before  the  noun  qualified, 
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like  that  of  the  possessive  case  and  the  adjective.  When  used  predicatively, 
like  our  mine,  thine,  its  position  is  more  free,  and  it  may  occui)y  the  place 
in  the  sentence  which  emphasis  may  assign  to  it 

The  list  of  these  pronouns  is  as  follows  : 
ge-u,  k(^-u  tny,  mine;  loc.  ge-utant;  instr.  g^-utantka. 
mi,  mi  fJii/,  thine;  loc.  mitant ;  instr.  mitantka ;  me  for  mi,  cf  142,  7. 
hunkelam,  abbr.  hunkiam,  his,  her  {hers),  its,  when  present  or  visible. 
m'na,  m'na,  Mod.  p'na,  his,  her  (hers),  its,  when  absent ;  loc.  m'natant, 

119,  11  ;  pe'na.  Mod.,  his,  its  own. 
nalam  our,  ours. 
malam  your,  yours. 
hunkelamsham,  abbr.  hunkiamsham,  hunkimsham,  their,  theirs,  when 

present,  visible, 
m'ualam,   Mod.  p'nalam,  their,  theirs,  when  absent ;    m'na  stands  for 

m'nalam  in  29,  16.  101,  8. 
sham,  sam  their,  theirs,  absent  or  present ;  to  be  regarded  here  as  an 

abbreviation  of  hunkelamsham  :  p'tissap  sam  ^/ie//" /fff/;e>",  101,  11. 

It  sometimes  stands  for  m'nalam,  p'nalam;  cf  107,  13.  108,  4. 

Some  instances  are  found  in  the  Texts,  where  the  possessive  pronoun, 
though  used  attributively,  occupies  the  place  after  its  noun,  instead  of  pre- 
ceding it:  i'^aks  mi  thy  yain,  59,  22 ;  sheshatuish  m'na  his  marriage  fee,  58, 
16.     Cf.  also  54,  4.  59,  12.  94,  8.  10.  109,  3. 

VII.     REFLECTIVE  PRONOUN. 

When  the  act  of  the  transitive  verb  has  for  its  object  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  this  is  expressed  by  a  reflective  verb.  The  object  of  the  reflective 
verb  is  either  a  pronoun  standing  separately  for  itself,  called  reflective  pro- 
noun, or  it  is  expressed  synthetically  in  the  verb  itself  by  means  of  a  prefix 
or  suffix.  This  synthetic  mode  of  forming  reflective  verbs  has  been  discussed 
previously  (cf  Prefixes  h-sh-,  sh-);  but  in  Klamath  another  mode  is  in  use, 
which  applies  only  when  the  pronominal  object  is  the  indirect  object  of  any 
active  verb.  Giank,  gink  takes  the  locative  case-suffix  -i,  which  also  occurs 
in  tlie  pronouns  hum',  huki,  pani,  and  forms  the  following  series  of  pronouns, 
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when  appended  to  the  emphatic  pronoun  in  -tak  in  the  sense  of  for  oneself, 
in  the  interest  of  me,  him,  etc.     Cf.  Emphatic  Prononn,  pages  552,  553. 

First  person,  singular,  nutagianki,  nntagink  (for  niitak  gianki) 

Second  person,  singular,  itagianki,  itakiuk,  itaginggi 

Third  person,  singular,  pitagiank,  pitagingg 

First  person,  plural,  natakiank,  nataginggi 

Second  person,  plural,  atakiank,  atakinggat 

Third  person,  plural,  patakink;  hiikshagianggi 

This  ending  is  also  found  appended  to  the  obliqne  cases  of  the  same 
pronouns;  its  origin  is  explained  under  Suffix  -gien,  q.  v. 

In  the  third  persons  of  the  singular  and  plural,  the  change  of  k  and  k 
in  hunkelam  his,  her,  hunkish  him,  her,  hunkiash  them,  renders  these  pro- 
nouns reflective  The  diflFerent  cases  of  pi,  pat,  sha  they  can  serve  as 
reflective  pronouns  without  undergoing  any  change  or  suffixation;  this  is  the 
case  with  pish,  pash,  piish,  po'sh,  p'na,  p'nAlam;  m'na,  m'nalam;  shash,  sham. 
Thus  we  have:  Ai'shish  tumena  shtiVt/ishalsht  pish  hiiluka  .4<s/^;.s7i  heard 
that  his  wives  had  ivept  for  him  in  mourning.  Cf  also,  in  Modoc  war,  pi  3<S, 
10;  push  36,  15.  16;  pish  36,  16;  p'nalam  38,  17,  etc.;  in  the  northern  dia- 
lect, pi'sh  71,2.  The  change  from  k  to  k,  as  observed  in  verbs,  lias  been 
referred  to  previously  (pages  292.  424),  but  even  in  substantives  it  is  some- 
times observed.  When  these  natives  speak  of  other  Indians  than  themselves, 
tlu'V  pronounce:  maklaks  Indian;  but  when  of  themselves,  maklaks. 

The  most  frequent  way  of  expressing  the  reflective  pronoun  is  that  of 
appending  :tak,  -tok  to  the  personal  pronoun : 

kitita  pitak  nkash  her  (the  female  wolf's)  helly  hurst,  105,  16. 

shlabopk  hu'nitiik  he  himself  perceiced;  lit.  "he  observed  in  his  own 
mind",  108,  5. 

anku  pitak  (for  pishtak)  vulodshan  gi  he  is  splitting  tcood  for  himself 

tchashesh  nanuk  watch  tchlri'l^ft-  i)itakmani  the  skunk  droivned  all  the 
horses,  itself  also,  127,  12. 

nuiiinank  itagianggi !  cut  some  hay  for  yourself! 

natak  .shiulagien,  shiiilagin  or  shiula  gianggin  ive  collect  for  ourselves. 

natak  hi'shlan  ive  shot  people  of  our  ow,(  party,  24,  4. 
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VIII.    RECIPROCAL  PRONOUN. 

This  class  of  pronouns  is  not  represented  by  special  forms,  and  the 
relation  of  reciprocity  can  be  expressed  only  by  means  of  the  medial  pre- 
fix sh-  or  its  compound,  h-sh-,  altiiough  shash,  sham  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
reciprocal  pronoun;  cf  58,  10.  13.  01,  14,  and  Note.  There  exists  an  adverb, 
or  adverbial  phrase,  referring  to  reciprocity  :  shipapelankshtant  against  each 
other,  amoHfi  each  other.  Personal  and  emphatic  pronouns  are  often  added 
to  reciprocal  verbs  to  complete  the  sense  by  showing  in  which  of  tlie  three 
persons  the  object  stands,  as  we  saw  it  done  also  in  the  case  of  the  reflect- 
ive pronouns. 

shishuka  posh  ka-a  they  fight  hard  among  themselves,  Mod. 
patak  huhashtapkuak  stabbing  each  other  themselves,  114,  3. 
pa't  haslitaltal  they  disputed  am,ong  themselves,  104,  3. 
ge'k  shash  shiushuak  pepewa  these  girls  ivashed  each  other. 

IX.     EMPHATIC  PRONOUN, 

When  the  run  of  the  sentence  causes  the  speaker  to  lay  emphasis  upon 
pronouns,  this  is  usually  done  by  subjoining  t  a  k,  tok  to  it ;  or  when  a 
close  connection  exists  with  preceding  words  or  statements,  t  a  k  s,  taksh, 
or  toks.  This  chiefly  applies  to  pronouns  contained  in  adversative  sen- 
tences: hutak,  liutoks  but  he;  he  however,  and  other  terms  expressing  con- 
trast.    Cf  kanktak,  tanktak. 

Placed  after  the  possessive  pronoun,  tak,  tok  means  one's  own :  ge-utak 
tchuyesh  hiin  gi  this  is  my  own  hat ;  p'natak  kiiflatat  tchia  to  live -in  one^s  own 
countn/,  39,  7 ;  pitak  (for  pishtak)  shi-ita  to  daub  one's  own  body  over.  For 
the  tliird  person  Modocs  possess  a  special  form  of  p'na :  hu  pe'na  she'shash 
shumaluash  that  he  had  written  his  own  name,  34,  6  ;  cf  peniak,  in  Dictionary. 
Another  Modoc  form  is  pitakmrmi,  of  a  reflective  signification. 

Personal  pronouns  having  this  particle  suffixed  may  be  rendered  in 
English  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  sense.  Thus  nutak,  nu'toks  is 
myself,  none  but  me;  I,  however,  I  at  least,  etc.  Ex.:  ka-i  hunk,  niitoks  wash 
shlin  not  he,  but  I,  shot  the  prairie-wolf.  In  most  instances,  however,  ni'itoks 
stands  for  myself,  itak,  f-itok  for  thyself,  and  so  the  others:  pi'tak,  natak 
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(for  nat-tak),  a'tak  (for  il'ttak),  patak  (for  pattak).  This  particle  is  also 
appended  emphatically  to  some  other  pronouns,  as  kanitak  ?  kfinitoks  f  who 
thenf  ke'tok,  ke  lish  tok  she  certainly,  189;  7.  An  emphatic  form  is  also 
ike,  ^ki  for  thou;  lit.  "thou  here." 

Another  series  of  emphatic  pronouns  is  formed  by  the  suffixed  particle 
t  a  1  a,  abbr.  tal,  tal,  which  expresses  amazement,  surprise,  and  is  not  always 
translatable  in  English.  Thus  we  find  :  tuatala  ?  what  then?  what  after  all  f 
158 ;  56.  173  ;  3  ;  which  kind  thenf  112,  2.  5.  12 ;  ka  tal  (for  kani  tala)  !  who 
then?  1S9 ;  7.  Appended  to  an  adverb,  it  occurs  in  110,  10;  hu'-utak  tala ! 
no}ie  hut  lie,  or  it  was  himself!  173;  3.  When  tala  follows  personal  and 
possessive  pronouns,  it  means  alone:  nu  tala  I  alone;  g^-u  tAla  p'ti'shap  your 
father  alone;  mitala  stei'nash  only  your  heart.  This  definition  "alone"  is  only 
a  specific  application  of  the  more  general  function  of  this  particle :  hut,  only, 
solely. 

THE    POSTPOSITION. 

The  postpositions  correspond,  in  regard  to  their  signification,  to  the 
prepositions  of  Germanic  languages,  the  separable  as  well  as  the  insepa- 
rable, but  differ  from  these  as  to  their  position  in  the  sentence.  Tliey  are 
usually  placed  after,  and  not  before,  the  noun  they  govern ;  hence  their 
name.  Their  natural  position  is  after  their  complement,  although  it  is 
neitlier  incorrect  nor  unfrequent  to  place  them  before  it,  here  as  well  as  in 
other  languages  of  America.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  many  of  them  are  in 
reality  verbs,  or  derived  from  verbs,  the  usual  position  of  which  is  at  the  oid 
of  the  sentence,  unless  for  reasons  of  rhetoric  another  position  be  assigned  to 
them.  Through  the  law  of  analogy,  the  other  postpositions  which  are  not  of 
verbal  descent  have  assumed  the  same  subsequent  position,  a  circumstance 
justifying  the  appellation  oi postposition  given  to  these  parts  of  Indian  speech 
in  preference  to  that  of  preposition. 

Although  the  derivation  of  some  postpositions  is  uncertain,  many  are 
undoubtedly  derived  from  pronominal  roots  and  formed  through  nominal 
case-endings.  Their  number  is  considerable,  and  this  has  prompted  me  to 
place  the  chapter  on  "Postpositions"  just  after  that  on  "Pronouns."  It  is 
chiefly  tliis  class  of  po.stpositions  which  is  as  frequently  found  standing 
before  its  complement  as  after  it,  especially  when  their  length  does  not 
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exceed  the  measure  of  two  syllables.  Many  of  the  verbs  which  figure  as 
postpositions  are  built  up  of  pronominal  roots,  as  ginhi(^na,  i-ukakianina. 

Those  of  our  prepositions  which  are  of  an  abstract  nature,  as  about,  in 
hehaJfofyfor,  concerning,  etc.,  are  expressed  in  Klamath  by  inflectional  suf- 
fixes appended  to  the  verb  or  noun,  and  all  the  postpositions  we  meet  are 
of  a  concrete,  locative  signification.  Even  the  few  temporal  postpositions 
ai'e  locative  at  the  same  time.  In  their  purely  locative  a.spect,  postposi- 
tions bear  the  strongest  analogy  with  the  case-postpositions  -i,  -kshi, 
-ksaksi,  -tala,  -tana;  -tana,  aljbr.  -tan,  -ta,  is  their  most  common  affix;  -ksh- 
is  another,  and  in  fact  the  use  of  postpositions  is  nothing  else  but  a  further 
extension  of  the  nominal  inflection.  In  gunfgshtant  beyond,  e.  g.,  the  pro- 
noun guni  is  inflected  just  like  a  noun  by  the  postpositions  -kshi,  -tana, 
-tat  or  -ti.  Muatita  southward  of  is  composed  of  muat  south,  -ti  suffix  of 
partitive  case,  -tala,  -ta  toward,  and  these  inflectional  terms  of  the  secondary 
or  ternary  stage  mostlv  occur  in  an  apocopated  form. 

The  nominal  complements  connected  with  the  postpositions  derived 
from  verbs  stand  in  the  same  case  which  they  would  occupy  if  these  post- 
positions were  verbs  gov^erning  nouns — either  in  the  objective  case,  which 
in  inanimate  nouns  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  subjective,  or  in  the 
locative  case  (-tat,  -at)  if  rest,  and  not  motion,  has  to  be  expressed.  Modocs 
frequently  use  the  terminal  -an  of  the  present  participle  where  Klamatli  Lake 
has  -a.     The  majority  of  the  postpositions  assumes  distributive  reduplication. 

Adverb  postpositions  are  those  postpositions  which  are  sometimes  used 
adverbially  without  a  complement,  as  ginhicna,  kuita,  pelui,  etc. 

In  the  following  list  of  postpositions  I  hav^e  marked  those  terms  which 
appear  as  verbs  and  postpositions  at  the  same  time.  For  a  better  study  of 
each  of  the  postpositions,  readers  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Dictionary. 

LIST    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    POSTPOSITIONS. 

gindgshtant,  ginakshta  and  ginatant,  ginata  this  side  of,  on  this  side,  in 
front  of:  ginatan  ko'sh  in  front  of  the  pine  tree;  correlative  to  guni- 
gshtant. 

ginhiena,  d.  gigganhiena  inside  of,  within;  said  of  a  plurality  of  subjects; 
also  verb  and  adverb. 
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ginkakiamna»-fl7/  around,  when  the  surrounding  body  is  hollow,  spher- 
ical ;  also  verb 
giulank,  Mod.  giiilan,  past,  after ;  a  temporal  postposition,  derived  from 

giiila  to  he  over,  past.     Cf.  the  names  of  the  week-da3's. 
gunigshtant,  gunikshta-;  also  gunitana,  giiuitan,  kunitan,  guni'ta  on  the 

other  side  of,  opposite  to;  guni'ta  mish  heyond  you,  your  house,  183  ; 

17  ;  correlative  to  ginagshtant. 
hintfla,  d.  hihantila,  underneath,  under,  below;  said  of  one  subject  that 

has  fallen  under  something;  also  verb, 
inotila  underneath,  under;  lit.  "placed  underneath";  also  verb, 
i-ukakiamna  around,  in  the  neighborhood  of. 
i-ukuk  and  i-ukukag  inside  of,  ivithin;  said  of  lodges,  etc. 
i-utams^a  and  met'tamsxa  among,  amid,  between;  the  latter  referring  to 

something  excavated ;  also  used  as  verbs. 
i\vahak,  fwa-ak  in  the  midst  of  water,  Mod. 
is\\\{\\.  farther  off  than,  heyond. 
yamatitana  northward  of 
yuhiena  inside  of  within;  also  verb. 

yulali'na  alongside  of,  along  the  brink  of,  as  of  rivei's;  also  verb, 
yutila,  i-utilan  under,  underneath;  lit.  "placed  underneath";  used  when 

speaking  of  long  objects  ;  also  verb, 
kanitant,  kani'ta,  kantan  outside  of. 
kiii  and  kuitit  on  this  side  of,  as  of  a  river,  hill,  ridge, 
kuitana,  kuita  in  the  rear  of,  hack  of. 
lupia  and  lupi'tana,  lupitan  (1)  in  front  of,  before,  this  side  of;  (2)  earlier, 

sooner  than. 
liipian  on  the  east  side  of,  eastward  of 

lutila  inside  of,  within,  speaking  of  round  objects  ;  also  verb, 
muatitala,  muatita  southward,  to  the  south  of. 
pAni,  pani,  d.  papani,  as  far  as,  reaching  up  to. 
p4t  to  or  of  the  size  of:  ty/jpo  pat  as  thick  as  the  thumb. 
p^lui  down  below ;  farther  off  than. 

pipelangshta  and  pipelantana  on  both  or  two  sides  of,  from  opposite  sides. 
p'laitana,  p'laita  ahore,  higher  than. 
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p'Je'ntant,  pUi'ntan  on  the  upper  side  or  top  of  some  object. 

talaak  dlredly  toward;  talaak  nats  toward  us,  29,  15;  also  adverb  and 

adjective 
tapi,  tapiak  later  than,  posterior  to. 
tapitana,  tapita,  topi'ta  after,  hehind,  in  the  rear  of. 
t/alara,  Kl.  tat;(elam  in  the  midst  of;  between,  among,  when  all  are  on  the 

same  level. 
t;j<ilamtana  through  the  midst  of;  to  the  west  of.     The  latter  may  be  ex- 
pressed also  by  t^almakstant  and  t;ijalamtitala. 
til'gshtanta,  ti'igslita  on  the  opposite  side  of,  across,  heijond ;  chiefly  refers 

to  rivers,  waters, 
tula,  tula,  ti')la  with,  in  company  of,  along  with;  tula'k  (emphatic);  ka-i 

tula  tvithout;  tul'  ish  with  me.     The  verb  is  tulha  or  tiila  to  form  a 

party  or  swarm. 
tuna,  tu-una,  d.  ti'itana,  around;  the  d.  form  also  means  beyond,  on  the 

other  side  of  and  is  chiefly  used  of  mountains, 
tunki'ma  all  around,   when   following  the    line  of  the  horizon;    also 

verb, 
tche'k,  tsik  until,  till;  pitchash  tche'k  until  the  fire  went  out. 
tchuti'la,  tsutila  under,  below ;  refers  to  one  subject  sitting  or  lying  below, 

utila  referring  to  one  long  subject;  both  are  used  as  verbs  also, 
welitaua,  welitan  at  a  distance  from,  away  from. 
wigatana,  wikata  close  to,  dside  of ;  wiggata  kumetat  near  the  cave. 

THE  CONJUNCTION. 

Conjunctions,  or  conjunctive  particles,  are  links  necessary  to  bring 
about  certain  sequential  or  logical  relations  in  human  speech  by  establish- 
ing a  coiniection  Ijetween  single  terms,  phrases,  or  whole  sentences.  The 
true  function  of  these  particles  can  in  every  language  be  understood  only 
after  a  thorough  study  of  its  syntax.  They  are  the  most  fanciful  and  arbi- 
trary, often  intranslatable,  parts  of  human  speech,  and  the  literary  culture 
of  a  tongue  largely  depends  on  their  development  and  judicious  use.  The 
classic  languages  of  antiquity  and  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  would 
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never  have  attained  tlieir  ascendency  in  the  oratorical,  historical,  and  di- 
dactic prose  style  without  their  abundant  and  most  expressive  assortment 
of  conjunctions. 

We  distinf^uish  two  principal  relations  in  connecting  together  words  or 
sentences — the  co-ordinative  and  the  adversative.  Languages  of  primitive 
culture  possess  as  many  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  because  they  feel  the 
same  need  for  them.  Klamath  can  enumerate  but  very  few  conjunctions  con- 
necting co-ordinate  parts  of  speech,  either  nouns  or  verbs,  to  each  other: 
amka,  pen,  tchi'sh,  tchkjish;  but  the  number  of  conjunctions  co-ordinating 
co-ordinate  and  adversative  sentences  is  much  larger.  Being  a  synthetic  lan- 
guage, Klamath  expresses  many  causal,  temporal,  and  modal  relations  by 
participles  and  verbals  which  we  would  express  analytically  by  distinct 
sentences  introduced  by  a  conjunction.  This  is  not  a  deficiency  in  the 
language,  and  moreover  it  is  largely  counterbalanced  by  a  wealth  of  con- 
junctions introducing  subordinate  clauses  to  the  principal  sentence. 

All  modes  are  expressed  by  conjunctions,  as  ak,  am,  ya,  and  even  the 
-at,  -t  of  the  conditional  mode  is  the  conjunction  at,  at  the  time  being,  agglu- 
tinated to  the  verbal  stem.  Our  and  has  no  exact  equivalent,  but  is  ren- 
dered by  also  or  again;  our  then  (temporal)  by  afterward,  subsequently,  the 
particle  tchiii  corresponding  accurately  to  the  French  puis,  from  Latin  postea. 
No  Klamath  term  corresponds  exactly  to  our  that,  though,  although,  but  the 
language  has  two  distinct  "oi-al  particles"  to  render  our  as  reported,  as  I 
hear  or  heard,  as  theg  say  or  allege. 

All  true  conjunctions  are  formed  from  pronominal  roots,  and  though 
they  do  not  reduplicate  distributively,  the  majority  of  them  appears  under 
two  forms— the  simple  conjunction  and  the  conjunction  with  suffix  -sh  (-s, 
-ds,  -dsh,  -tch,  -ts).  This  suffixed  sound  is  nothing  else  but  a  remnant  of 
the  conjunction  tchi'sh,  tsis  also,  too.  Ho  we  have  Li'luts  for  Lilu  tchi'sh, 
Lilu  also;  nuds  or  nu  tchish  I  also;  nats  for  nat  tchish  ive  also  29,  18;  ha  i 
ki-uapkats  also  if  you  should  tell  lies;  tche'ks  for  tche'k  tchish  and  then.  In 
most  instances  the  additional  idea  of  also,  too,  and  disappears,  and  what 
remains  of  it  is  that  this  enlarged  particle  poi.its  to  a  closer  connection  with 
the  foregoing  than  does  the  conjunction  without  the  suffix.  This  suffix  also 
appears  with  other  particles. 
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Many  of  the  conjunctions  are  unaccented,  and  these  maybe  used  pro- 
clitically  as  well  as  enclitically.  Some  conjunctions  also  have  adverbial 
functions. 

Details  of  the  functional  peculiarities  of  the  conjunctions  are  reserved 
for  the  Syntax.  The  alphabetic  list  now  following  only  quotes  the  principal 
conjunctions  and  their  suffixed  forms,  without  mentioning  all  of  the  com- 
pound ones,  as  atenen  just  now,  as  alleged,  and  readers  are  referred  to  the 
examples  given  in  the  Dictionary. 

LIST    OF   THE    PRINCIPAL    CONJUNCTIONS. 

a,  the  declarative  particle. 

a,  -a;   see  ha. 

a,  abbr  from  at,  q.  v. 

ak,  ak  a,  aka,  ka,  kam,  ak  ya,  suppositive  and  potential,  optative  par- 
•     tides:   "perhaps,  possibly,  likely." 

ak  appended  to  verbals  in  -slit  and  other  verbal  forms;  e.  g.,  pa'ksht 
ak  as  soon  as  or  after  it  is  dried. 

am;  see  kam,  utch. 

Arapka,  dmka  (1)  or;  the  Latin  vcl;  (2)  lest,  unless,  or  else. 

at,  abbr  a,  a,  at  the  time;  now,  just  now,  then,  at  that  time.  Coalesces 
with  some  words  and  grammatic  forms,  as  in  belat  for  pila  at, 
ill(')lat  for  illola  at,  gu't^itkt  for  gut^itko  at,  112,  9  Composes.- 
at  a,  at6nen,  atch,  ;itui. 

dtui,  KI.  at  yu,  atiu,  adverb,  interjection,  and  conjunction,  just  uow, 
JHst  then.     Cf  gotui  as  to  the  ending. 

gintak,  generally  jiostpositive,  thereupon,  hereafter;  though,  in  spite  of. 

ha,  ha,  a,  -a,  interrogative  particle,  mostly  posti)Ositive ;  la'k,  Mod.  for 
Ir  ha  ak  ?  is  it  perhaps  so? 

hai,  a-i,  a-i;  in  Mod.  also  kai,  ;^ai,  with  suffix:  haitch  apparenthj,  ori- 
denthj,  as  you  see,  as  I  see  or  hear,  of  course.     Cf.  Dictionary. 

hii,  hii',  he  if,  rvhen,  supposing  that;  enlarged :  hii'tch,  liji'ts.  Its  correla- 
tive is  tchJi',  tche  :  hii tchii,  if. then. 

humasht,  d.  humamasht,  adverb  and  conjunction,  so,  thus;  humasht 
glug  hence,  on  that  account,  therefore;  humasht  shahunk  gi'ug  for 
the  same  reason,  and  other  combinations.     Cf  Dictionary 
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hunkanti,  hunkantrliii',  huntala  therefore,  for  that  reason. 

ya,  ya,  i-a  indeed,  surely,  really. 

kam  (fi-om  ak,  am)  adverb  and  conjunction,  expressive  of  desire,  hope, 

probability  ;   cf.  our  adverb  fain. 
kavutch,  kayudsh,  Mod.  k;i-iu,  adverb  and  conjunction:  Infore,  prior  to. 
ka-i  not,  the  usual  nej^ative  particle,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  conjunction, 

and  may  even  stand  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
k'k'wiank,  partic.  of  k'k'wi,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  subsequently 
lish  is  used  as  a  particle  of  asseveration  and  interrogation,  answering 

to  our  "is  it  not  so?"    It  is  derived  from  le,  le,  the  putative  adverb 

not,  being  its  enlarged  form, 
liipiak  before,  prior  to,  earlier  than. 
mat,  apoc.  ma,  it  is  said,  as  they  say  or  allege,  as  reported;  i-efers  to  facts 

or  deeds  spoken  of     Tua  ma?  what  is  itf     Mat  mostly  stands 

after  the  first  word  of  the  sentence, 
nd-asht,  na'sht,  nash,  nas,  Mod.  nd-asht,  thus,  so,  as  follows;  when  some- 
body's words  are  mentioned  verbally;  often  used  as  adverb, 
nen,  abbr.  ne,  ne,  -n,  oral  particle :  as  you  say,  as  they  say,  report,  alleye, 

as  I  hear;  used  when  people  make  mention  of  something  said, 

spoken,  or  heard.     Tua  nen  ?  what  did  you  say!  ncnt  thus  now; 

it  is  right  so,  Mod. 
pa,  pi'i,  suffixed  •.  pash,  intranslatable  particle,  referring  to  the  subject  of 

the  sentence.     Pa  ak,  abbr.  pa,  /  do  not  know. 
pan,  pen,  pe'n  again,  hereupon,  subsequently ;  at  piin  after  tliis,  now,  and ; 

ka-i  pen  no  longer,  no  more;  tchui  pen  hereupon;  and  in  numerals. 

Piin  is  also  adverb, 
shiihank-shftko  at  the  time  when;  cf  109,  12. 
tadsh,  ta'dsh,  tads,  the  enlarged  form  of  the  adverb  tat,  is  marking  an 

unexpected  contrast :  but,  however,  though      Not  used  at  the  head 

of  a  sentence. 
tak,  tdk,  tok,  tuk,  suffixed  taks,  toksh,  tulvsh,  a  frequent  emphatic, 

adversative,   and  disjunctive  particle,   appended  to  all   parts  of 

speech;  answers  best  to  however,  but,  though,  and  in  Modoc  forms 

a  future  tense      Cf  Emphatic  Pronouns. 
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tain,  turn,  interrogative  particle,  answering  to  Latin  num,  an  and  to  the 
French  est-ce  que? 

tamii,  suffixed  tamudsh,  (1)  interrogative  particle;  (2)  disjunctive  con- 
junction, whether,  whether  or  not. 

ti'uikt  after  this,  afterward. 

tche'k,  apoc.  tche,  tchii ;  enlarged  forms  tcliiitch,  tcheks,  tchkash  then, 
afi,er,  at  last,  sinee  then.  TchJi  serves  as  a  correlative  particle  to 
ha  if,  q.  v.     Cf.  u'ntchek,  under  lin. 

tchi,  tsi  so,  thus,  in  this  manner;  sometimes  used  as  conjunction,  like 
ga-asht,  humasht,  na-asht.     A  compound  is  tchi  hunk,  tcliiynnk. 

tchisli,  -apoc.  -tch,  -ts,  -sh,  postpositive  conjunction  and  the  suffixed 
form  of  tchi,  also,  too,  and. 

tchkash,  suffixed  form  of  tche'k  and  syncopated  from  tchekash,  tche'k  a 
tchish,  also,  finally,  too,  besides.  Postpositive  like  tche'ksh,  tche'ks, 
which  is  the  Modoc  form. 

tclu'ii,  tsui  afer  that,  then,  suhseqaenthj.  Very  frerpxent  in  liistoric  and 
other  narratives,  and  forming  many  compounds:  Ichiiyuk,  tchi'i- 
yunk,  tchiii  piin,  at  tclu'ii. 

utch,  uds,  suffixed  form  of  u,  hu,  ifov  if  not,  whether.  Appears  in  com- 
pounds only,  as  kjWutch,  tamudsh,  or  when  found  standing  by 
itself  it  is  interjectional. 

un,  temporal  particle,  usually  added  in  Modoc  to  hii  if,  lish,  and  other 
conjunctions  for  enhancive  purposes,  and  not  easily  translatable. 
Its  compound  untchek,  after  a  while,  sometimes  figures  as  a  con- 
junction. 

wak,  wak,  uk  how,  hoiv  then,  why,  is  also  used  as  interrogative  particle 
and  conjunction.     Wakai  ?  wliif  notf 

THE    AL)VP:RB. 

This  part  of  speech  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  verb  as  the  adjec- 
tive or  "adnominal"  stands  to  the  noun;  it  (jualities  and  specializes  the  act 
expressed  by  the  verb  in  regard  to  various  (;ategories,  as  degree,  quantity, 
space,  time,  or  quality  (modality).  Its  natural  position  in  the  sentence  is 
before  the  verb,  just  as  that  of  the  adjective,  when  used  attributively,  is 
before  the  noun. 
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Adverbs  show  no  inflection,  if  we  except  tlie  distributive  form,  wliicli 
occurs  in  some  of  their  number.  The  gradation  of  adverbs  is  more  imper- 
fect than  that  of  adjectives. 

As  to  derivation,  one  portion  of  adverbs  is  formed  of  prononiin;il  roots, 
whicli  affi.K  different  formative  suffi.\es  to  themselves,  cases  of  the  nominal 
inflection  used  in  a  temporal  sense,  adjecitival  suffixes  like  -ni,  etc.,  or  ap|)ear 
in  the  ajjocopated  forna  of  certain  adjectives-  ati  }iifjh,f(ir ,  wenni  sfrai/i/e  and 
slran'jely;  wi'ka  low.  Another  portion  of  adverbs  is  derived  from  prodicative 
radices.  Many  of  these  are  foi-ming  adjectives  also;  the  adverb  tlicji  repre- 
so!its  the  radix  without  the  adjectival  ending.  Others  are  verbs,  with  the 
suffix  -a,  appearing  as  adverbs. 

Some  adverbs  are  at  the  .same  time  postpositions  and  conjunctions,  and 
ni  a  few  cases  it  is  even  ditficult  to  decide  to  which  one  of  these  three  forms 
of  speech  a  certain  particle  belongs. 

A  (jmdation  is  effected  for  the  comparative  and  minuitive  by  syntactic 
means,  \\z.,  by  placing  two  sentences  in  opposition  to  each  other,  just  as  it 
is  done  mth  the  adjective.  Disjunctive  conjunctions  are  not  always  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  such  terms  as  "more"  or  "less"  do  not  exist.  Another 
mode  to  effect  gradation  is  to  affix  -ak  to  the  adverb,  a  particle  which  serves 
for  many  other  uses  beside : 

Moatuash  liipiak  M~)dokishash  kedshika  the  Pit  River  Indians  became 

exhausted  sooner  than  the  3fodors. 
m'na  u'nakag  mu'ak  t'shl'sht  fur  the  time  when  his  little  mn  would  (jrow 

taller,  109,  13. 

The  object  compared  stands  in  the  objective  case  in  tlie  first  example, 
and  in  the  gradation  of  the  adjective  we  observe  the  same  thing. 

Enhancive  particles,  like  ka-a  verij,  mil  and  tiim  much,  larfidij,  joined 
ti>  an  adverb  will  place  it  into  what  we  call  su[)erlative. 

The  distributive  form,  which  some  of  the  adverbs  possess,  and  wMch  is 
rather  infrequent  with  some  others,  is  formed  in  t!ie  s:imj  manner  as  In  the 
verb  and  noun,  as  will  appear  from  t'ic3  following  instances: 

MiKlokni  laki  litchlitch  shc'llual  the  Modoc  chief  fouf/ht  hravehj 

M(5dokni   li'latchlitch  -shcllual  nanuk  of  the  Modocs  every  man  Jought 

hravely 
36 
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tala  liemkank'  i !  tell  the  truth  ! 

tatala  liemkank'  i!  tell  the  truth  in  every  instance! 

ka-i  pelak  \\e\niyj  i!  do  not  speak  fast!  (when  you  meet  me  once). 

ka-i  pap'lak  hemc^;^'  i!  do  not  speak  fast!  (every  time  you  meet  me,  or 

each  time  you  converse), 
ma'ntchak  gitk  after  a  ivhile. 
mamantchak  gitk  afer  a  while  (severally  speaking). 

LIST    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    ADVERBS. 

The  following  list  of  tiie  more  frequently  occurring  adverbs  will  ex- 
hibit to  the  best  advantage  the  modes  of  adverbial  derivation.  Some  of 
them  are  used  in  very  different  acceptations.  The  numerals  have  branched 
out  into  two  adverbial  series,  one  in  -ash,  the  other  in  -ni:  ndanash  to  or  at 
a  third  place,  and  udani  three  times;  cf  pages  530  to  532. 

Temporal  adverbs  have  all  evolved  from  locative  adverbs,  and  hence 
often  retain  both  significations;  all  the  so-called  "seasons"  of  the  Indian  year 
ending  in  -e'mi,  -il'mi,  as  mehiashii'mi  in  the  trout  season,  may  be  joined  to 
the  list  below.  Many  of  the  adverbs  of  modality  arc  formed  by  iterative 
reduplication,  of  whicli  only  a  few  examples  are  given  below;  other  adverbs 
possess  a  correlative  belonging  to  the  same  subdivision.  Cf  page  262,  and 
suffix  -li,  pages  352,  515-517. 

Adverbs  of  quantity  and  degree. 

ga^tak,  ketak.  Mod.  kanktak  so  much,  enough. 

ka,  d.  kak,  so,  thus;  derived  from  the  relative  pronominal  radix,  ana 

forming  ga-asht,  ka-a,  kanktak,  ka  taniani,  etc 
ka-a,  ka-a,  ka,  ga  much,  largely,  very. 
ketcha,  gil'dsa,  kedsa  a  little,  a  trifle,  not  much;  ketsagak  very  little 

only. 
mu,  d.  mu'ra,  much,  largely;  the  adverb  of  muni  great. 
tu'm  much,  a  great  deal;  the  adverb  of  ti'uni,  many. 
tch4tchui  a  great  deal;  turn  tchatchui  too  much. 
wiga,  wika  not  much,  a  little. 
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Adverbs  of  space. 

This  class  of  adverbs  is  very  numerous  and  multiform,  almost  all  the 
pronominal  radices  having  contributed  to  the  list.  Some  of  those  which 
frequently  occur  are  as  follows: 

ati,  d.  a-ati,  far,  far  of,  afar,  disfaidli/ ;  high  up. 

gen,  gin  here,  right  here;  gena,  gina  there  now,  right  here. 

grtui  at  a  short  distance  out. 

gi'nt,  gent,  genta  thereabout,  around  there,  over  there. 

gita  ufar  by,  close  to  this  place. 

gi'tak  right  there,  close  by. 

gitala,  getal  in  that  direction,  further  qff^.     Its  correlative  is  tushtala. 

gitata  just  here,  at  this  very  spot. 

gunigshtant  (also  postp.)  on  the  opposite  side. 

ha,  a  on  the  pierson,  on  oneself,  in  ones  hand,  by  hand,  at  hand;  forms 
compounds,  as  gena,  tula  etc. 

hatak,  hatok  here,  on  this  spot,  over  yonder. 

hiitakt,  hatokt  over  there  (when  out  of  sight). 

hataktana  by  that  spot,  through  that  locality. 

hataktok  right  there,  at  the  same  spot. 

hatkak,  hatkok  on  this  very  spot  or  ^Aace. 

hi,  i  on  the  ground,  toward  home,  at  home,  at  one's  camp,  close  by. 

hita,  abbr.  hi'd  right  here,  close  by. 

hitkshi  at  this  place;  from  this  point. 

hu,  hu(Mod.  hu,  u)  fhrre,  here;  referring  to  places  visible  and  distant  or 
above  ground,  Ijut  chiefly  appearing  as  an  affix. 

huya  near  by,  in  close  vicinity. 

I'wa  outside  of  camp,  in  the  mountains  or  lulls;  i  wak,  fwag  a  short  dis- 
tance from  home  or  cam}). 

yamatala  northward. 

yana,  yc'na  down  hill,  downward,  down  stairs. 

yanta  (for  yantala)  downward. 

y4-uka  within  that  place,  house,  lodge  (Mod.). 

kanf  outside,  outdoors,  ivithout 
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ke,  ki,  kie  rhjht  here,  here;  more  in  use  among  Modocs. 
kone,  kuin',  giini  over  yonder. 
ki'ii  away  from,  at  a  distance;  kuita  in  the  rear. 
kuinag-  away  from  town,  village,  or  houses. 
Inpi,  d.  liilpi,  .firstly  (of  local  precedence), 
liipitala  eastward. 
nuiatala  sotdhward. 

luuna  down  twloir,  on  the  bottom;  muna  tu,  or  tu  mi'ina,  deep  down. 
■  nanukash  everywhere. 
na'shAsh  to  another  place;  of.  Numerals. 
sht^tat;fak  half-way  up. 

-tak,  -tok,  particle,  suffixed  to  many  local  adverbs  for  emphasis, 
fcilaak  in  a  straight  direction. 
tapi,  d.  tatpi,  lastly,  coming  last  (in  space). 
tiita,  abbr.  tiU,  tat,  tohere,  at  which  place;  also  inteiTogative :  where f 

whereto  f  tata-i?  lohcref  ka-i  tat  nowhere. 
tii'tak  right  there;  correlative  to  gitak,  getak. 
tii'taktak  rigid  at  the  spot  where. 
t/alauipani  halfways;  is  adjective  as  well  as  adverb, 
t^alamtala  westward ;  tjilaat  t/alanitital  due  west. 
tu.  tu,  (1.  ti'ita,  tut,  far  off,  up  there;  refers  to  a   great   distance,   to 

objects  within    or  out   of  sight   on   the  gi'ound    or    high    above 

ground, 
tuankshi  at  u-hich  spot,  where;  somewhere;  also  interrogative. 
tukshy)f)>H  that  locality. 

tula,  tula'k  together:  is  used  adverbiall\-  and  as  a  cmijuiu'tidn. 
tush,  d.  tutash,  somewhere  in  the  dist<inc3,  far  out:   interrog.  at  ichich 

(distant)  place?  enlarged  from  tii. 
tushak  at  some  other  place. 

tushtala  toward  or  (//  that  (distant)  plme,  sjwt.     Cf.  gitala. 
wiga.  wikii,  d.  wi'-uka,  ne-jr  the  ground,  close  to,  nearly,  nigh:  not  e.rten- 

sively. 
wiga-ak  not  far  from. 
wig.itak  at  the  samr  place:  together,  unitedly. 
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Temporal  adverbs. 

at,  a,  a  (also  conj.)  at  the  time;  noiv,  tlien;  at  a.  just  now;  ututu  already. 

g(^tak,  ka'tak,  Mod.  kanktak,  finally,  at  last. 

hi'iya,  liya  for  a  while,  duriny  a  short  time. 

hunk,  hunk,  iink,  a  particle  expressing  distance,  and  when  temporal 

the  i;as^  tense,  though  this  is  not  unexceptional.     The  Modocs 

often  replace  it  by  hu ;  no  word  of  English  corresponds  exactly 

to  it.     Of.  Verbal  Inflection,  pages  402-404. 
ye,  yd  now,  presently;  firstly;  Mod. 
yuneks;ije'ni  between  sunset  and  dusk. 
kil-ag,  ga-ag,  guhak  lony  ayo,  many  years  ayo. 
kf'iyutch,  Mod.  kayu,  ka-iu  (also  conj.),  not  yet,  not  now;  7iever,  at  no 

time,  not  at  all;  kayak  not  yet;  never. 
kishe'mi,  kissiini,  d.  kikshe'ini,  at  sundown. 
luldam  in  the  cold  season,  in  ivinter  time. 
\itx'i,  \k-/,e  in  the  evening. 
hipf,  d.  lulpi,  at  first,  firstly. 
lupftana,  d.  lulpitana, /or  the  first  time. 
nia'ntch,  d  raa'mantch,  diiriny  a  long  time;  refers  to  past  and  future. 

Dim.  ma  ntchak,  d.  nianiri'ntchak,yor  a  short  while,  KL;  quite  a  tvhile 

ago,  Mod. 
nibushant,  d.  mbumbushant,  on  the  7iext  morning;  next  day,  to-morrow,  Kl. 
menik,  d.  nnn'mnak,  for  a  short  time. 

nayantka  shappesh  next  month ;  na-iintka  shko'shtka  next  spring. 
ni'a,  d.  ninia,  lately,  recently;  a  short  or  long  time  ago;  nia  sunde  last  week. 
nfnk  next  day.  Mod. 

nfshta  all  night  through;  at  night-time;  nishtak  in  the  same  night. 
pii'dslnt,  padshit  or  piidshit  wai'ta  to-day;  at  the  time. 
pilta  in  the  warm  season,  in  summer  time. 

pen,  pc-n,  pan,  pen  a  (also  conj.)  again,  once  more,  a  second  time,  repeatedly. 
pshc,  d.  pshc'psha,  in  the  day-time. 
pshikst,  d.  psfp.saksht,  at  tioon. 
pshin  at  night;  pshinak  during  the  same  night ;  pshfn=tdtzelain  atmidnight; 

ndnuk  pshfn  every  night. 
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tdnk,  d.  tdtank,  at  that  time,  then;  long  ago;  tank  na'sb  shdpp6sh  last 
month;  tankak  a  short  while  ago;  tankt  at  that  time;  tankt  at  oh  a 
sudden,  at  once ;  tauktak  pretty  soon,  shortly  afterward;  formerly. 

tapi,  d.  tatpi  (also  con].),  for  the  last  time ;  at  last ;  subsequently,  afterivard; 
tapi  tita,  tapi  titna  a  short  time  afterivard ;  tina  tapi /or  the  last  time. 

tata,  d.  tatata?  (1)  interrogative,  when?  at  which  time  or  period f  tata 
mantch?  how  long  ago?  (2)  ivhen,  that  time  ivhen;  ka-i  tata  never ; 
tatatak  at  the  time  when,  jtist  when. 

tfna,  d.  titna  and  titatna,  once,  one  time,  a  single  time;  at  a  time;  titna 
sometime;  titatna  a  few  times,  not  often;  tinatoks  some  other  time; 
tina'k  cd  once;  simultaneously. 

tuana,  tuan,  Mod.,  always,  at  all  times. ' 

tu  m  frequently ;  for  a  long  time;  a  long  while. 

tiimeni  often,  frequently;  the  adverb  of  tumi  many. 

tush  gish  that  time,  then;  ivhenf  what  time? 

tcha,  tsa  instantly,  just  now;  tchii-u  at  the  present  moment. 

tche,  d.  tchetche,  then,  at  that  time;  points  to  the  future;  tche-etak  at 
length,  finally ;  in  time. 

tchek,  abbr.  tche,  finally,  at  last,  in  future;  is  adverb,  postposition,  and 
conjunction;  tcheksh,  tchi'g,  same  meaning-;  tche'ksla  after  a  wliUe. 

tchiishak,  tsussak  always,  constantly,  ever ;  tchushniak  forever,  unceas- 
ingly. 

lin,  vi'n  then,  sometime;  una,  una  in  the  past,  some  time  ago;  yesterday; 
una  pshin  last  nigld;  una  gin  long  ago;  unak  early  in  the  morning; 
lintchek,  undse'k,  abbr.  undsil',  some  time  from  now ;  linasli  to- 
morrow (Mod.). 

waitash,  waitan,  waita  all  day  long,  the  ivhole  day;  vvaitolank.  Mod. 
waitolan,  yesterday;  lit.  "having  passed  one  day";  hunkantka 
waitashtka  on  the  same  day. 

we,  u-e,  wa'  for  some  time,  for  a  tvhile;  still,  even  now. 

wigdpani  for  a  short  tvhile. 

Adverbs  of  quality  or  modality. 
ak,  hak,  or  wlien  suffixed  -ak,  -ag,  only,  just  only,  merely,  solely. 
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gii-asht,  kii-nslit,  ka-ash  tliHS,  so,  in  fJm  manner. 

huniasht,  d.  hmuamasht,  thus,  so,  in  this  way;  liumasht  gink,  hiimasht 
gisht  in  that  manner;  acting  this  tvay;  huinashtak  equally,  in  the 
same  manner. 
humtsantka  in  the  same  way,  equally;  cf.  Dictlonar}^,  page  554. 
\\mvd&hak  yroundlessly,  in  vain;  falsely;  yrafuitously ;  accidentally,  fortu- 
itously;    unaivares;    na'nsak   (for   nayentch    ak)    has    the    same 
meaning, 
i,  i-i,  e  yes,  yea,  certainly. 
katak,  Mod.  katclu'in,  truly,  surely,  certainly. 
ke-una  and  k(^-uni,  d.  kekiini  slowly,  gently,  loosely. 
ki,  ke,  Mod.  kie,  so,  thus;  when  words  are  quoted  Terbatim. 
ka-i  not;  no. 

ku-i,  ko-i  hadly,  wickedly,  mischievously. 
-la,  enhancive  particle,  suffixed :  very,  greatly. 
le,  le  not,  in  a  putative  sense. 

litchlitch  strongly,  forcibly,  powerfully;  adverb  of  Htchlitchli. 
Hil-asht,  na  sht,  nas  thus,  so;  refers  only  to  sounds  and  spoken  words, 
nadsha'shak  at  once,  in  one  batch;  also  locative  and  temporal  adverb, 
nkillank,  ki'llan,  nkila,  kl'l,  d.  nkinkal,  ki'kal,  rashly,  quickly,  strongly; 

forcibly;  aloud. 
palak,  Mod.  pt^lak,  d.  piip'lak,  pdp'lak,  fast,  quickly,  hurriedly;  palakak, 

Mod,  pelakag,  fast. 
patpat,  d.  papa'tpat,  smoothly,  Mod.;  adverb  of  patpAtli. 
pila,  pfl,  d.  pi'pil,  only,  merely,  solely;  pila'k  solely. 
ska,  d  skaska,  strongly,  coldly;  also  verb.     Cf.  the  adjective  shkafni. 
tdla,  d.  tatala,  correctly;  none  but,  only;  talaak  rigidly,  truly. 
tidsh,  d  titadsh,  ivell,  nicely,  adequately;  tidsh  gi  to  be  friendly ;  adverb 

of  ti'dshi. 
tchi  so,  thus,  in  this  way;  tclii'k  (from  tchi  gi),  same  signification. 
wdk?  Mod.  wak,  ilk,  li'k?  tvhyf  ivhereforef  somehow;  Avak  gl?  hoiv? 
wakaf  ?  ivhyf  wak  a  giuga  !  of  course,  certainly!  wakaktoksh  in  the 
same  manner  as;  wak  gisht?  in  u-hich  manner?  uk  wep?  how  then? 
Mod. 
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THE  INTERJECTION. 

This  class  of  Avords  is  composed  of  exclamations  resulting  from  wilful 
or  unwilful  outbursts  of  feeling,  and  may  serve  to  express  assent,  welcome, 
wonderment,  surprise  and  joy,  or  terror,  trouble,  pain,  distress  and  disap- 
proval. The  two  kinds  of  interjections  can  be  easily  distinguished  from 
each  other :  One  of  them  consists  of  organic  words  of  the  language,  either  of 
single  terms,  inflected  or  not,  or  of  phrases  and  even  sentences;  the  other 
is  formed  by  inarticulate,  natural  sounds,  representing  the  crude  utterances 
of  certain  physical  or  mental  feelings.  Exclamations  of  this  sort  do  not 
form  organic  parts  of  the  language  and  are  not  inflected,  hence  are  no 
words  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

A. INTEEJECTIONAL  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

As  to  their  origin,  the  interjections  of  this  class  are  of  the  most  various 
description.  Adverbs  and  verbs  are  mainly  used  for  the  purpose,  often 
with  an  altered  signification. 

atui!  iioiv!  at  once!  found  in  Modoc  imperative  sentences. 

g^tak !  gii'tak  !  Mod.  kanktak  !  stop!  quit!  that's  enough!  tliat  ivill  do ! 

gin!  pi.  ginkilt !  do  it!  go  on!  hurrij  up! 

hiigg'i !  haka!  pi.  haggat !  Mod.  haggai  e!  Jo!  look  here!  hehold!  hi\k&, 

ye  pa'k  !  let  me  eat  first!  Mod. 
hdtata !  implies  menace,  threats,  like  the  Vergiliaii  quos  ego! 
hi!  hi-i !  hi-itok  !  down  on  tJie  ground!  sit  down! 
huya !  hu-iya !  donH  go  !  stay  where  you  are  ! 
humasht !  thafs  right! 
hunamasht?  is  that  sof  indeed f  Mod. 

kal'ash!  abbr.  ka'sh!  exclamation  heard  from  old  Modoc  men. 
kailash  stiiiii !  the  most  opprobrious  epithet  in  tlie  northern  dialect, 
kapkiiblantaks !   Mod.   kapkapagi'iik  i!   pi.  kakapkagink   at!   liush   up! 

silence!  stop  talking  about  this! 
kuitak  !  get  away!  go  hack!  atvay  from  here! 
ke-ash,  kii'-ash!  had  thing  !  a  term  used  in  s])eakiiig  to  children,  derived 

from  ku-i  badly,  and  forming  the  verb  kii-ashtamna,  q.  v. 
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leki !  le  gi !  pi.  k'kat !  quit!  stop!  cease!  doiiH! 

nent  (for  iie'n  at)!  so  it  is!  that  is  right!  nent  nent !  rif/h'f!  rif/ht!  ^lod. 

okii-ilagen,  d.  ok;i-iIagen!    KI.  wak  hai  la  gen!   ccrtaiidij!   of  coarse! 

pii-ak,  abbr  pa!  I  do  not  know! 

sku !  d    skusku  !    conic  it})!   used  when  thinking  over  something  not 

remembered  immediately, 
utch,  lids!  never  mind!  don^t  care  if!  used  when  worrying  oneself  about 

something;  ii'tch  git  gi !  let  f/o!  quit!  stop! 
tchawai !   well  then!  for  tcha-u  haf  noiv  then;  tchawai  na !  let  us  do  it 

now!  Mod. 
waktchi  huk !  how  curious!  (waktchi  for  wakaptchi,  q.  v.),  24,  18. 
w.nke'anhua!  wak  yanlma  !  I  will  he  sick  if  I  don't! 

B. — INTERJECTIONS  OF  AN  INORGANIC  NATURE. 

Ejaculations  of  this  sort  do  not  form  organic  parts  of  the  sentence,  and, 
being  no  words,  are  excluded  from  the  morphologic  pait  of  the  grannnar. 
They  are  the  trne,  genuine  interjections,  and  are  nearest  related  to  what  we 
call  a  root,  in  its  abstract,  naked  form.  Indeed,  some  of  these  interjections 
are  forming  words  or  derivatives  in  every  language;  for  Klamath,  some  are 
mentioned  below  and  on  page  250.  In  their  origin,  these  derivatives  come 
nearest  to  the  derivatives  of  onomapoetic  roots,  as  names  of  animals,  es|)e- 
cially  birds,  as  quoted  pages  250,  323,  Some  interjections  are  formed  by 
iterative  reduplication,  which  appears  here  as  an  onromatopoetic  element. 
War  and  dance  songs  are  largely  made  up  of  unmeaning  syllables  and  terms 
which  resemble  interjections  of  this  sort  Repetitions  of  this  same  character 
also  occur  in  such  forms  as  tumi-i-i  tut  mamj,  manij  teeth,  which  stands  for  a 
superlative  of  tumi  mnny^,  and  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  Semitic  titbtob 
very  good,  from  t(')lj  good. 

andna!  anana!   expression  of   bodily  ])Mn  or  distress;   from  this  the 

verb  anana  a  to  cry  anand. 
il'-oho,  i-ului,  i-uhuhu,  war  cry  or  yell  comparable  to  the  Greek  dXaXd, 

iXeXev,  and  forming  a  verb  like  this:  a-oho=biitchna  to  advance 

while  crying  a! -oho. 

'  Cf.  Or:i(latioii  of  the  Ailjii'livc,  jih^c  r>'2"i. 
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e!  e-e!  l!  an  exclamation,  forming  a  sort  of  vocative:  tchekan'  e  a  kglA- 
ush!  the  sand  here  is  so  fine!  of.  haggai  e,  Mod.,  and  page  468. 

ha!  hiihii!  The  S3'llable  ha  imitates  sounds  uttered  by  men  and  ani- 
mals.    Derivatives :  hii'ma,  hamoasha,  hahji'tamna,  etc. 

h^-i!  h(i-e!  look  here! 

k^mkem!  %e'm;jem!  ke'mkemtak!  silence!  hush  up! 

o!  o!  marks  surprise,  and  is  often  pronounced  with  inspiration  of 
breath. 

tiitutu !  utututi'i !  implies  fright,  dismay,  pain. 
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SYNTAX. 

The  syntax*  of  a  language  deals  with  that  part  of  its  grammar  which 
gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  its  portions, 
selects  the  existing  gramniatic  forms^  and  assigns  to  them  their  proper  places 
in  the  composition  of  the  sentence. 

Thus  the  grammatic  forms  presented  by  morphology,  and  the  lexical 
treasure  of  a  language  furnished  by  the  dictionary  are  but  the  raw  material 
with  which  sentences  are  composed  conformably  to  the  laws  of  syntax.  The 
words  found  there  become  true  woi'ds  only  when  they  become  constituents 
of  the  sentence ;  and,  to  reach  their  full  effect,  words  and  sentences  have  to 
be  placed  in  such  adequate  logical  relation  to  each  other  as  expresses  best 
the  meaning  of  the  sj)eaker  or  writer. 

No  sentence  can  be  considered  complete  in  which  three  elements  of 
speecli — subject,  predicate,  and  copula  (or  substantive  verb) — are  not 
expressed  or  implied.  This  is  true  of  all  languages,  although  the  means 
for  expressing  the  three  elements  may  widely  differ,  since  the  predicate  and 
the  copula  are  frequently  embodied  in  one  and  the  same  word. 

The  simple  sentence,  composed  by  the  aljove-mentioned  three  parts 
only,  becomes  enlarged — the  transitive  verb  by  the  direct  and  indirect ;  the 
intransitive  verb  by  the  indirect  object  or  complement;  and  both  may 
become  qualified  by  adverbs  (or  adverbial  attributes).  I'hen  the  subject 
and  the  objects  are  qualified  by  attributes  of  various  kinds,  which  may 
even  appear  under  the  form  of  a  whole  sentence.  Based  upon  these  funda- 
mental categories  of  speech,  the  whole  syntactic  material  divides  itself  into 
the  following  chapters : 

The  predicative  relation. 
The  objective  relation. 
The  attributive  relation. 


"The  proper  signification  of  fbo  Gre<;k  term  sijntaxis  is  that  of  "arrangement",  "putting  in 
order." 
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Besides  this,  syntax  deals  (1)  with  the  various  forms  under  which  sen- 
tences may  be  addressed  to  others  in  the  simple  sentence — the  declarative 
form,,  the  negative  form,  the  interrogative  form ;  (2)  with  the  compound 
sentence,  and  its  subdivision  into  a  co-ordinate  and  a  subordinate  sentence. 

THE  VERB  A  NOUN  VERB. 

Comparative  researches  embracing  languages  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  families  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  they  do  not  possess 
a  true  verb,  as  we  have,  but  use  terms  of  a  nominal  function  in  its  stead, 
which  may  be  best  compared  to  our  abstract  nouns,  to  nouns  formed  of 
verbs,  and  to  participles.  This  morphologic  quality  of  the  verb  influences 
not  only  the  inflectional  forms  of  this  part  of  speech,  but  also  the  laws  of 
syntax;  and  investigators  of  a  hitherto  unknown  language  have  to  consider 
as  one  of  their  most  important  grammatic  tasks  to  ascertain  the  origin  and 
true  character  of  its  vei'b. 

"What  makes  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  verb  a  true  verb  is  the  thorough 
and  intimate  connection  of  a  radix,  assumed  to  be  predicative,  with  certain 
affixes  representing  number,  tense,  mode,  voice,  and  especially  with  affixes 
representing  person.  This  is  so  because,  in  the  inflective  language.-;,  the 
finite  verb  is  controlled  and  determined  in  every  instance  by  the  sulject  of 
the  sentence  (pronominal  subjects  appearing  as  personal  affixes);  whereas, 
in  the  so-called  agglutinative  languages,  the  finite  verb  is  partly  conti-oUed 
by  another  agent  than  the  subject.  The  powerful  agency  which  has  fused 
all  the  above  category-signs  into  words,  and  has  even  influenced  the  vocalic 
part  of  the  radix,  is  met  with  only  in  the  two  linguistic  families  above  men- 
tioned ;  for  agglutinative  languages,  which  constitute  the  great  majority  of 
all  tongues,  do  not  show  in  their  verb  the  same  assertive  and  predicative 
power. 

That  the  Klamath  verb  is  a  verb  of  the  agglutinative  class  will  suffi- 
ciently appear  from  the  data  contained  in  this  Grannnar.  But  the  question 
how  far  this  verb  has  developed  in  the  way  of  approaching  the  standard  of 
a  truly  assertive  verb  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects  :  (1 )  What  are 
the  properties  which  assimilate  it  to  that  standard?  And  (-J)  by  what  \wvm- 
liarities  are  we  compelled  to  class  it  among  the  verbs  constituting  a  nominal 
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expression  ?  It  should  be  remembered  here  tliat,  at  the  earh'est  period  of 
its  existence,  hmguage  possessed  neither  nouns  nor  verbs,  but  that  these 
distinctions  arose  only  gradually.  Whenever  the  aboriginal  mind  wanted 
to  give  a  nominal  character  to  a  radix,  it  atfixed  certain  pronominal  roots 
to  ir,  considered  to  signify  number,  location,  sex,  etc.;  when  a  radix  had  to 
receive  a  verbal  or  assertive  meaning,  pronominal  affixes,  pointing  to  tense, 
mode,  person,  form,  location,  and  other  categories,  were  placed  before  or 
after  it  *  But  in  thus  establishing  relation,  every  nation  or  tribe  followed 
different  methods ;  and  thus  originated,  not  the  genealogical  differences  of 
languages,  l)ut  the  difference  of  tlieir  grammatic  structure.  Difierent  meth- 
ods were  followed  because  each  nation  was  in  the  habit  of  viewing  things 
from  different  logical  or  conventional  aspects. 

The  Klamath  verb  approaches  the  predicative  Aryan  and  Semitic  verb 
in  the  following  features: 

a.  In  what  we  call  the  finite  forms,  the  verb  is  connected  with  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  figuring  as  the  grammatic  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  not 
with  a  possessive  pronoun,  as  found  in  the  Algonkin  dialects  and  many 
other  American  and  foreign  languages,  in  the  ])lace  of  a  subject,  which  is 
there  only  the  logical,  not  the  granmiatic,  subject  of  the  sentence.  This 
latter  stage  is  represented  in  Klamath  by  some  of  the  verbals,  but  these  are 
pure  nominal  forms,  and  do  not  exhibit  such  forms  as  correspond  to  our 
finite  verb. 

/>.  The  majority  of  the  verbal  inflectional  affixes  differ  from  those  used 
in  inflecting  the  noun.  The  process  of  incorporating  pronominal  objects 
into  the  verb  is  here  in  tlie  same  stage  as  in  some  modern  languages  of 
Europe,  viz.,  only  in  its  beginning. 

c.  Klamath  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  subjective  and  the  olyec- 
tive  case  in  the  adjective,  the  past  participle,  the  pronoun,  and  the  substan- 
tive of  the  aniinite  order,  the  objective  case  standing  for  the  direct  as  well 
as  the  indirect  object.  The  objective  case  is  formed  l)y  the  suffix  -sh,  -s 
with  a  vowel  preceding,  but  the  usual  suffix  of  tlie  subjective  case  in  sub- 
stantives is  -sh,  -s  also. 


*  For  further  discuB-siou  of  this  toiiic,  cf.  page  as;!  of  tliia  Graiiiiiiar. 
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On  the  other  side,  the  Klamath  verb  differs  from  the  true  predicative 
verb,  and  rangesutself  among  the  noun-verbs  of  agglutinative  languages  by 
the  following  characteristic  features: 

a.  The  transitive  verb  is  controlled  and  modified  by  its  ohject  (espe- 
cially its  direct  object),  and  not  by  its  subject.  This  becomes  chiefly  appar- 
ent by  the  way  in  which  the  distributive  form  of  the  verb  is  applied.  In 
many  intransitive  verbs,  this  form  connects  itself  with  subjects  standing  in 
the  plural  number;  but,  from  the  study  of  Morphology,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  reduplicative  process  in  this  instance  lies  in  the 
repetition  or  severalty  of  an  act  or  state,  and  not  in  the  grammatic  number 
of  the  subject. 

h.  The  verb  possesses  no  personal  inflection,  if  we  except  the  rudiment- 
arv  agglutination  to  it  of  some  personal  pronouns.  It  has  no  real  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person.  It  has  a  grammatic  form  for  two  tenses  only, 
and  the  modal  inflection  is  rudimentary  also.  As  to  number,  a  sort  of 
prefix-inflection  is  perceptible  in  a  long  series  of  verbs,  which  tends  to 
4)rove  their  nominal  nature.  That  part  of  the  verbal  inflection,  which  is 
developed  more  extensively  than  all  the  others,  is  made  up  by  the  verbals, 
which,  by  themselves,  are  nominal  forms. 

c.  Several  suffixes,  inflectional  and  derivational,  serve  for  the  inflection 
and  derivation  of  the  noun,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  verb.  The  fact  that 
certain  nouns  can  become  preterital  by  inserting  -u-,  shows  better  than 
anything    else   can,  the  imperfect  differentiation    between  the  noun   and 

the  verb. 

d.  For  the  passive  voice,  the  same  form  is  used  as  for  the  active  voice; 
shh'a  is  to  see  and  to  he  seen. 

(>,.  Some  verbs  are  used  as  nouns  without  change — that  is,  without  as- 
suming the  derivational  suffix  -sh,  -s  of  substantives.  But  the  existence  of 
the  binary  and  ternary  case-inflection  shows  that  the  inflectional,  polysyn- 
thetic  power  of  the  noun,  theoretically,  almost  equals  the  power  of  affixation 
in  the  verb.  The  mere  possibility  of  a  binary  and  ternai-y  case-inflection 
proves  tliat  some  of  the  Klamath  case-signs  are  of  the  material  kind  of 
affixes,  and  not  of  the  relational  kind,  wliich  are  not  susceptible  of  any  fur- 
ther affixation  to  themselves.     The  inflective  languages  have  relational  case- 
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signs  only,  and  therefore  binary  and  ternary  noun-inflection  is  unknown 
among  them. 

From  all  tliat  has  been  stated  heretofore,  the  conclusion  is  fully  justi- 
fiable that  the  Klamath  verb  is  not  a  true  verb,  but  a  itOHu-vcrh,  on  account 
of  its  imperfect  differentiation  between  noun  and  verb.  The  lack  of  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  subject-pronoun  and  the  identity  of  the  active 
and  passive  form  also  show  its  true  nature.  It  expresses  the  verbal  act  or 
state  in  its  abstract,  impersonal,  and  indefinite  form,  and,  Avith  the  particle  of 
actuality  -a  appended,  comes  nearest  to  our  infinitive.  Thus  i  yekua  anku 
thou  hrcakcst  a  stick  could  be  transcribed  in  the  most  literal  manner  by 
"thou-to  break-stick",  or  in  German,  "du-brechen-Stock."  Whether  transi- 
tive verbs  are  used  actively  or  passively  must  be  ascertained  from  the  con- 
text,* for  the  verbal  term  in  this  instance  contains  nothing  but  the  abstract 
idea  of  "break." 

THE  SUBSTANTIVE  VERB  Gt. 

The  inquiry  whether  a  language  possesses  a  substantive  verb  to  he  or 
not,  is  closely  related  to  the  one  treated  in  the  previous  chapter.  Languages 
lacking  the  verb  to  he  employ,  instead  of  it,  other  verbs  of  a  more  material 
signification,  use  more  auxiliary  verbs  or  even  particles,  overloading  the 
grammar  with  forms;  or  use  attributive  verbs — a  clumsy  expedient,  which  is 
attained  only  by  verbifying  tlie  substantive,  adjective,  pronoun,  and  even 
particles.  By  all  this,  nothing  more  is  attained  than  what  we  reach  by  using 
our  short  verb  to  he.  The  existence  of  this  verb  testifies,  not  only  to  a  con- 
siderable power  of  abstraction  and  reflection  on  matters  of  language,  but  is 
generally  associated  with  a  tendency  of  the  language  to  become  analytic, 
arul  to  divest  itself  of  the  embarrassing  wealth  of  synthetic  forms. 

*  The  nearest  approach  to  a  verb  in  this  condition,  which  I  was  able  to  tiud,  is  contaiund  in  Fk. 
Mi'Li.ER,  Novara-Reise,  Ungtihtischer  Theil,  1867,  page  i!i7  sqq.,  where  the  author  speaks  of  languages  of 
Southern  Australia.  1  subjoin  an  extract  in  the  words  as  used  by  Profes.sor  MCi.i.KU:  "In  anstralisclien 
.Sprachen  wird  dicsellx!  Form  activ  nnd  passiv  gebranclit,  die  letztere  jedoch  niit  Objectivpronoincn: 
jmiitan  p.'in,  irh  nrlilni/e,  doeh  nicht  '  schl.agcnd  icli ';  pnntan  tia,  iaii  irerde  (jescklaijeii,  wortlich, :  schlagen 
!nich.'  Das  dortige  Verb  ist  deninach  ein  al)stracte8  Nonien,  nnper.'ionlich  zu  fassen  nnd  erst  dann  iins- 
serlich  auf  das  Nonien  bezogen.  Die  Handlniig  tritt  abstract,  unpersonlicli  ein  nnd  wird  erst  da  niit 
cinom  Subject  oder  Olijoct  in  Verbimlnng  gesetzt :  'das  Sch'.agen  trat  ein  und  icb  vollfiibrte  es.'  Sub- 
ject nnd  Priidicat  sind  nur  liusserlich  anf  eiuander  bezogeu  ;  das  Prouomcu,  das  das  Vcrbuiu  begleitot, 
ist  indess  stets  ein  rein  subjectives." 
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Klaniatli  is  among  the  languages  possessed  of  a  true  substantive-verh, 
the  inflection  of  which  is  well-nigh  as  complete  as  that  of  any  other  noun- 
verb  pertaining  to  this  language.  Its  presence  accounts  for  the  relative 
scarcity  of  attributive  verbs,  like  kelpka  to  be  hot,  ma'sha  and  shila  to  he  sick, 
shualka  to  be  warm,  tchkawa  to  be  cold.  It  is  the  only  auxiliary  verb  of  the 
language  in  forming  periphrastic  and  other  conjugational  forms  (cf  -uapka 
of  the  future  tense).  But  besides  the  abstract  signification  of  to  be,  the  verb 
gi  has  other  meanings  of  a  more  concrete  nature — to  become;  to  belotu/  to;  to 
do,  perform;  to  saij — all  of  which,  together  with  the  origin  of  gi,  have  been 
discussed  at  length  in  a  chapter  of  Morphology.  Here  we  are  concerned 
only  in  the  signification  to  be,  though  the  earlier  meaning  of  a  casual,  acci- 
dental existence  is  still  as  frequently  implied  by  it  as  that  of  real,  essentia 
existence.  The  various  definitions  are  e.xemplified  at  length  in  the  Dic- 
tionary and  Morphology.  In  periphrastic  conjugation,  gi  is  the  real  sub- 
stantive verb ;  in  other  connections,  it  is  sometimes  replaced  by  tchia  to  sit, 
stay,  lire,  dwell,  in  sentences  like  the  following: 

pi  a  tchia  tchishxeni  he  is  at  home. 

nalam  p'tishap,  kat  p'lai  tchia  our  Father,  who  is  above,  139,  1. 

In  short  sentences,  rapidly  spoken,  it  is  often  omitted  by  ellipse: 

kalam  hut  unak?  ivhose  boy  is  this! 
kalam  i-utilal  whose  is  that  thing  below? 
kalam  getant?  whose  is  the  thing  on  this  side? 
kalam  ge  p'le'ntan"?  whose  is  the  thing  here  on  the  top? 
kaknegatko  mi  shulotish  your  dress  is  dirty. 

Further  instances  of  the  various  uses  of  the  verb  gi,  not  previously 
mentioned,  are  as  follows: 

(I)  gi  to  be,  of  casual  existence;  the  Spanish  estar: 
hut  snawedsh  kui  gi  k'lekr'na|)kuk  that  woman  is  so  sick  that  .'ihe  will  die. 
I'1-ukskni  toks  lapl'k  (for  la'jji  gi)  but  of  the  Lake  men,  there  were  two. 
hitak  a  kt'knish  gi  ati  here  heavy  .snoivs  have  fallen. 
hil  k(')-idshi  waAViikish  gi  when  the  ears  are  misshaped,  91,  8. 
tii  kiitan  hi  ki !  over  there  at  the  lodge  she  is,  I  suppose,  Mod. 
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(2)  gi  to  become,  to  begin  to  be,  to  turn  info: 

ati  liu'k  li'ildam  gi't!  that  winter  would  become  too  Jong,  105,  9. 

nu  gemptcha  pslie-utiwashash  gi'tki  gi  I  declare  (nu  gi)  the  human  beings 

must  become  so,  103,  11.  12. 
Modokishash  "B6shtin  giuapk"  kshapa  they  declared  the  Modocs  wanted 

to  become  Americans. 

(3)  gi  to  be,  of  real  existence;  the  Spanish  ser: 
tatkni  i  gi?  where  are  you  from  f 

kani  gi?  who  is  it?  who  is  hef 

muni  ml  laki  gi  I  am  a  jiowerfnl  ruler,  192;  8. 

ti'ipaksh  taksh  i  lin  ge-u  gi!  you  certainly  are  my  sister f 

The  three  syntactic  relations  of"  human  speech  manifest  themselves,  in 
analogous  shape,  in  the  simple  and  in  the  compound  sentence.  These  rela- 
tions are  the  predicative,  the  objective,  and  the  attributive  relation.  They  will 
be  treated  in  the  same  order  as  now  mentioned. 


THE  PREDICATIVE  RELATION. 

It  is  the  relation  existing  between  subject  and  verb,  or,  to  use  a  term 
more  adapted  to  the  Klamath  language,  the  relation  between  subject  and 
noun-verb.  It  includes  the  whole  syntax  of  the  verb,  excepting  only  the 
relation  of  the  verb  to  its  object  and  (adverbial)  attribute.  When  the  pred- 
icate is  not  a  noun-verb,  but  a  noun  (substantive,  adjective,  pronoun),  this 
noun  connects  itself  with  the  subject  either  by  the  verb  gi  to  be  or  some 
other  term  replacing  it,  as  she'sha  to  name,  call,  k'leka  to  become,  turn  into, 
73,  6,  etc.     Concerning  appositions,  cf  "Attributive  Relation." 

Tlie  adjectives  in  -ni,  -kni  often  express  relations  which,  in  English, 
are  rendered  by  a  prepositional  or  adverbial  phrase,  and  have  to  be  consid- 
ered as  adverbs;  e.g.:  Kaimom  yamakni  gi  Kaimom  is  from  the  north;  p'lai- 
talkni  tchushnini  tchi'a  God  lives  forever. 

A  nominal  predicate  always  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case,  but  not 
always  in  number. 
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THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  VERB. 

The  subject  of  the  noun-verb,  or,  as  I  will  henceforth  call  it  for  con- 
venience, of  the  verb,  stands  in  the  subjective  case,  whether  it  appears  as 
substantive,  adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun.  This,  of  course,  applies  only 
to  the  subject  of  the  finite  verb;  the  subject  of  verbals,  as  the  verbal  defi- 
nite and  indefinite,  follows  other  rules  to  be  mentioned  below.  When  the 
subject  is  a  j^ersonal  pronoun,  it  is  often  repeated  and,  curiously  enough, 
without  any  special  emphasis  being  attached  to  it: 

tids  taks  mi'sh  ni  kui^a  m's  ni  I  loiow  you  pretty  iveJl,  65,  10. 

tankt  ni  snii'kelui-uapka  ni  then  I  sludl  remove  (him),  5i),  17. 

Especially  in  songs  subject-pronouns  are  scattered  in  profusion;  cf. 
pages  176-178  and  first  Note.  Just  as  frequently,  a  personal  pronoun  is 
omitted  altogether  whenever  it  can  be  readily  supplied  from  the  context. 
So,  in  30,  7,  nat  we  is  omitted  before  ga-u'l;^a,  because  it  stands  in  the  sen- 
tence preceding  it;  cf  also  at  ye  before  pa-uapk,  in  70,  4. 

When  a  transitive  verb  is  used  passively,  the  grammatic  subject  stands 
in  the  subjective,  and  the  person  or  thing  hy  which  the  act  is  performed  in 
the  possessive  case,  which  often  figures  as  tlie  logical  subject;*  or  it  iu 
expressed  by  a  possessive  pronoun. 

That  an  oblique  case  can  figure  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  as  in 
Sahaptin  dialects,  of  this  we  have  an  instance  for  an  intransitive  verl)  in 
the  incantation  158;  48:  kiiilanti  nil  shi'lshila,  which  is  interpreted  by  the 
Indians  themselves  as:  "I,  the  earth,  am  resounding  like  thunder  within 
(-nti)  myself"  An  oblique  case  thus  figures  as  the  verbal  subject.  This 
recalls  the  circumstance  that,  from  certain  case-forms,  as  yamat  north, 
kii'mat  haek,  le-usham  flower,  new  substantives  originate  with  the  above  as 
their  subjective  cases. 

The  plural  number  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence  may  be  indicated  in 
the  following  different  ways: 

a.  Plurality  is  indicated  analytically  by  adding  to  the  noun  a  numeral 
or  an  indefinite  pronoun,  like  kinka,  tumi;iga  a  few,  nanka  some,  nanuk  all, 
tiimi  many. 

*  From  HOK.  Hale's  Notes  on  the  Nez-Perc4  Language  and  PaVdosy's  Takama  Grammar,  we 
gather  that  in  some  Sahaptin  dialects  the  subjective  cise  is  supplanted  by  the  possessive,  even  when 
the  verb  is  used  in  the  active  sense. 
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I.  Plurality  is  shown  by  the  noun  being  a  collective,  or  one  of  the  sub- 
stantives designating  persons,  which  possess  a  form  for  the  real  plural. 

c.  The  large  majority  of  substantives  having  no  real  plural,  their  plu- 
rality is  indicated  in  the  intransitive  verbs  connected  with  them  by  the 
distributive  form  of  the  verb,  and  in  a  few  transitive  verbs,  like  sta-ila. 
luela,  by  a  special  form  which  has  also  a  distributive  function. 

(I  When  there  are  but  two,  three,  or,  at  the  utmost,  four  subjects  to 
certain  intransitive  verbs,  the  dual  form  of  the  latter  will  be  used.  Cf 
Verbal  Inflection,  pages  437-441. 

PERSONAL  INFLECTION. 

In  his  choice  between  the  analytic  and  one  of  the  synthetic  forms 
combining  the  subject  and  object  pronoun  into  one  word  with  the  verb,  the 
speaker  is  guided  entirely  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  If  he  intends  to 
lay  any  stress  on  the  personal  pi'onoun,  he  will  place  it  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence,  or  at  least  before  the  verb,  which  usually  stands  at  the  end,  or  he 
repeats  the  pronoun.  The  synthetic  form  of  the  subject-pronoun  is  less 
frequent  than  the  other,  and  not  every  person  has  a  form  for  it.  In  the 
second  person  of  the  plural  it  might  be  confounded  with  the  imperative, 
and  hence  it  is  more  frequently  used  only  in  the  first  singular  and  plural 
and  in  the  third  plural.  Oljject-pronouns,  like  niish  thee,  to  thee,  are  placed 
between  the  verb  and  the  subject-pronoun: 

shli-uapkiimsha  they  will  shoot  you  (for  mish  sha). 
ne-ulakuapkiimshni  I  shall  punish  you. 

A  list  of  all  the  possible  syntheses  of  personal  pronouns  is  presented 
above  (pages  548.  549). 

TENSE-FORMS  OF  THE  VERB. 

There  are  only  two  tense-forms  of  the  verb — the  simple  verb-form, 
generally  ending  in  -a,  and  the  form  of  the  incomj)leted  act,  with  sufli.x 
-uapka.  Nevertheless  all  tenses  of  the  English  verb  can  be  expressed  with 
accuracy  by  these  two  forms,  when  supplemented  or  not  by  temporal  par- 
ticles, and  bv  the  substantive  verb  gi  in  its  various  inflectional  forms.     To 
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what  extent  the  category  of  tense  permeates  other  modes  than  the  declara- 
tive, to  which  the  j^resent  chapter  chiefly  refers,  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter 
of  "The  Modes  of  the  Verb." 

THE  FORMS  OF  THE  PRESENT  TENSE. 

Klamath  distinguishes  three  varieties  of  the  present  tense  by  separate 
forms  in  the  declarative  mode.  The  other  modes  ai-e  represented  by  a  con- 
ditional, two  imperatives,  a  participle,  and  some  verbals. 

A. — The  pure  present  tense,  as  contained  in  sentences  like  we  are  walking, 
it  is  raining,  is  expressed  by  the  nude  form  of  the  verb.  Tliis  form  is,  in  the 
northern  dialect,  usually  preceded  or  followed  by  the  declarative  particle  a, 
which  here  serves  also  to  indicate  the  tense.  Modocs  generally  omit  this 
particle,  but  in  Ijoth  dialects  otlier  particles  can  supplant  it  to  point  to  the 
present  tense.  Coiniected  with  ha  if,  when,  this  tense  also  forms  conditional 
sentences,  and  often  stands  where  European  languages  use  their  conjunctive 
mode.     E  xampl  es : 

ke  a  shudsha  anku  he  is  burning  ivood. 

kt'lpka  a  ambu  the  water  is  hot. 

tAm  nush  i  161a?  do  you  believe  me? 

at  wawapka  we  theij  are  still  sitting  (there). 

at  a  pan  pala-ash  ye  are  eating  bread. 

B. — The  usitative  form  of  the  present  tense,  describing  habit,  custom,  or 
practice,  constantly  observed,  expresses  it  in  a  presential  form  by  appending 
to  the  verb  -nk  (-ank,  -ink  etc.)  in  Kl,  -n  (-an,  -in  etc.)  in  Modoc.  In  form 
it  coincides  with  the  participle  of  the  present,  but  being  connected  witli  the 
personal  pronouns,  it  serves  the  purpose  and  has  the  function  of  a  finite 
verb.  It  occurs  when  habits  and  customs  of  individuals  and  tribes  are 
sketched,  tliough  the  naked  verb  appears  in  this  function  just  as  frequently: 
il^ota,  I'lktcha,  87,  4,  6;  shudsha,  90,  9.  On  the  origin  of  the  suffix  -nk,  -n, 
see  Participles. 

maklaks  kiuknyunk  flags  the  people  stick  out  flags  obliquely,  134,  3.  4. 
2)apka.shti  sliu'tank  l)ox  they  make  a  coffin  of  lumber,  87,  2. 
sha  slii]);it;juk;uik  they  were  repeatedly  eclipsing  each  other,  105,  2. 
luslinank  sha  sluie'lakshtat  they  roast  it  in  the  fire-place,  150,  7. 
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viinip  sbulslu'slilank  thiy  play  the  stick-f/dme  with  four  sticks,  79,  2. 
tamadsank  tt'was  they  fasten  the  net  on  the  how,  149,  22. 
na'sli  kailatoks  tchpi'nualank  they  bury  at  one  place  only,  88,  1. 
tsui  inantsak  nilnisii'lank  or  mbiisii'lan  gi  and  he  lived  for  a  while  with 
(her),  77,  2. 

This  same  tense-foi'in  in  -nk,  -u  occurs  sometimes  in  sentences  which 
contain  no  usitative  verb;  still,  a  finite  verb  is  expressed  by  it,  and  the  sen- 
tence is  often  of  an  imperative  or  jussive  character: 

tchuleksh  ish  tchileyank !  yive  me  a  piece  of  meat! 

nush  tua  tchileyank  i!  (jive  me  somethiny  (soft  or  flexible)! 

knn'ksh  ish  neyank!  yive  me  some  thread! 

Other  instances  will  be  found  under  Pai-ticiples ;  see  below. 

C. — The  simultaneous  tense-form  is  employed  to  show  that  an  act  was 
performed  or  a  state  existed  just  then,  riyht  then  and  there,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  either  sinniltaneously  with  another  act  or  state  mentioned,  or  following- 
this  act  in  immediate  succession.  It  is  marked  by  placing  the  emphasis 
upon  the  last  syllable  of  the  verb;  the  verb  is  then  frequently  accompanied 
by  particles  specifying  the  time.  Whether,  in  oxytonizing  these  verbs,  the 
declarative  particle  ha,  a  has  coalesced  with  the  terminal  -a  or  not  depends 
on  the  contents  of  the  phrase  or  sentence;  cf.  Note  to  .54,  9.  This  accent- 
uation is  not  peculiar  to  any  tense,  and  may  be  also  due  to  other  causes  to 
be  specified  below. 

a.  Following  are  some  instances  which  refer  to  ii present  tense: 

tsui  huk  k'leka  tawi'sh  then  the  bewitched  one  dies,  62,  3;  cf.  66,  1. 

ki-i-a  a  nen  she  lies  ivhen  saying  this,  64,  4. 

pitchka  a  loloks  the  fire  is  out,  or  has  gone  out. 

saka  a  po'ks  then  they  eat  camass  raw,  74,  5. 

ka-i  spunf  vushuk  they  do  not  give  (her),  being  afraid  (of  him),  93,  1. 


The  class  of  verbs  mentioned  on  i)age  239  often  or  usually  bears  the 
lit  on 
neous  act. 


accent  on  the  last  syllable,  because  they  suggest  an  innnediate  or  simulta 
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b.  In  the  following-  instances  oxytonized  verbs  refer  to  acts  performed 
simultaneously  with  otliers  in  the  historic  jjas/,  or  at  another  time  bygone: 

kl'lilks  shliid  they  then  perceived  the  dust,  29,  7;  cf  65,  9. 

tsui  nat  wawapk  k'niakka  nat  then  we  sat  down  and  were  on  the  lookout, 

29,  13. 
tsi  hli'mkank  shapi'ik  so  she  said  ivhen  speaking  ahont  it,  65,  13. 
wudoka  hushts6xa  sha  they  stniek  and  killed  him  right  then  and  there, 

69,  1. 
lupi'  hunk  shpunkanka,  tchu'i  lakiala  first  she  kept,  then  married  him, 

55,  18. 
tchulhiula  tch'u'nk,  guka  at  he  took  off  his  shirt,  then  climbed  up,  Mod. 
a'tunk  ati  kedsha  'apata  kalo  ivhen  it  had  grown  high,  it  touched  the  sky. 

Mod. 

In  several  Instances  the  possibility  exists,  however,  that  this  oxyton- 
ized verb  is  but  an  apocopated  participle  in -tko- (cf.  paha  dried,  74,  6; 
n^itsa  atrophied  etc.),  or  that  an  enclitic  term  following  has  attracted  the 
accent  to  the  last  syllable.  Cf.  what  is  said  on  Enclisis,  pages  240-243, 
and  guhua  nish  I  am  swollen,  138,  3;  k'leka  taks  nu  but  I  am  dying,  138,  6; 
k'lakuish  gint  nush  after  I  have  died,  64,  15;  ana  nat  we  took  ivith  us,  31,  6; 
tawi  sliash  he  betcitches  them,  62,  3. 

THE  PRETERIT  TENSES. 

All  our  preterits,  as  the  past,  perfect,  and  pluperfect  tense,  are  ren- 
dered by  the  simple  noun-verb,  and  can  be  distinguished  from  the  present 
only  through  the  syntactic  connection  or  by  the  addition  of  temporal  ad- 
verbs. These  latter  being  frequently  omitted,  the  run  of  the  sentence  is 
often  the  only  point  by  which  tense  can  be  discerned.  In  the  other  modes 
the  preterit  is  represented  by  the  verbals  and  a  participle. 

A. — Past  and  perfect.  These  two  tenses  of  the  English  grammar  are 
not  distinguished  from  each  other  in  Klamath.  Transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  may  or  may  not  assume,  either  before  or  after  the  verb,  the  adverbs 
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huk,  hiiiik,  lain,  and  ln"i,  designating  the  past  tense.  These  adverbs  are 
locative  and  temporal  siniultaneously*,  their  use  implying  the  idea  that 
what  is  performed  in  places  locally  distant  is  temporally  distant  also  when- 
ever it  comes  to  be  spoken  of.  Therefore  their  use  is  not  strictly  limited 
to  the  past,  but  applies  also  to  other  relations  distant  in  time;  cf.  105,  8. 

hu'k  refers  to  acts  performed  in  presence  or  absence  of  the  one  speak- 
ing or  supposed  to  speak. 

hunk  refers  to  acts  performed  or  states  undergone  near  to  or  far  away 
from  the  one  speaking. 

hiin  refers  to  acts  performed  on  inanimate  things,  present  or  visible. 
It  also  refers  to  thoughts  and  abstract  ideas. 

hii  in  Modoc  stands  for  all  the  three  above-named  particles  of  the  Kla- 
math Lake  dialect,  which  appear  in  Modoc  also,  and  in  the  same  func- 
tions. 

The  above-named  particles  are  often  connected  with  or  replaced  by 
other  adverbs,  as  tchui,  nia,  una,  tak,  toksh.  With  tchui,  they  form  com- 
pounds, like  tchuyuk  (tchui  huk),  tchu'yunk  (KL),  teh'hu'nk,  tchii'nk 
(Mod.),  and  others.     Cf  pages  402-404. 

tiim  haitch  insh  hunk  h'lla  tchui?  did  you  believe  me  thenf 

ndani  waitulan  nia  mi  sucntch  ktiyeke  your  baby  died  three  days  ago, 

Mod. 
niishtoks  maklaks  shle'a  people  have  seen  me,  Mod. 
pa-ula  toks  ml  pii'dshit  I  ate  just  now,  Mod. 
lina  nil  pa-ula  /  ate  some  time  ago. 

i  nilsh  tula  hunk  wuduka  hiinksh  you  and  I  struck  him. 
1  unk  (for  hunk)  hii'raa  you  were  shouting. 

B. — Pluperfect  tense.  This  tense  points  to  the  priority  of  one  act  to 
another  connected  with  it  syntactically  in  the  same  sentence.  Although 
the  Klamath  has  no  special  form  to  express  this  tense,  it  is  clearly  ])ointed 
out  by  the  logical  connection,  or  by  particles,  grammatic  and  derivational 
forms  of  the  language,  in  many  different  ways. 

•  Local  adverbs  and  otDer  parcicleu often  assnme  temporal  siguifications.  Cf.  the  adverb  altcaya; 
the  German  haufig. 
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(1)  Two  or  more  co-ordinate  sentences  contain  each  a  verb  in  tlie  past 
tense,  one  of  whicli  the  English  language  would  render  by  the  pluperfect 
tense : 

samtsal;(a  hu'k  a  gen  tawi;  tu'  tawipk tankt  tawi'pk  she  discov- 
ered that  he  had  benntched  that  man;  that  he  had  bewitched  him  out 
there;  that  he  had  bewitched  him  at  that  time,  64,  2.  3. 

tsui  lul'k  na's  hukayapk  nia'ns  i-ii'ta  the)i  the  one  who  had  retired  to  tlie 
woods  shot  for  a  lom/  time,  23,  21. 

na-ilns  shifn  wii'k  he  had  shot  another  man  in  the  arm,  24,  1.  Cf  stiltchna, 
43.  22;   spiini,  20,  18. 

(2)  The  verb  expressing  the  act  previously  accomplished  stands  m  tne 
presential  tense-form,  and  is  connected  with  the  other  pa«t  tense  by  means 
of  the  ])article  at,  then  to  be  rendered  by  after,  though  its  original  meaning 
is  now,  now  that. 

lala;{i  shuggulaggi  at,  Tchmu'tch  hame;(e  after  the  ^^chiefs"  had  assem- 
bled, Riddle  said,  41,  20. 

hii'yuka  sha  hu'nk  ktfi-i  at,  tchui  sha  maklaks  puelhi'  after  they  had 
heated  the  stones,  theij  threw  tlte  people  into  (the  bucket),  112,  21. 

kayiids  hiik  k'lil'kat  (for  k'leka  at)  he  had  not  died  yet,  24,  G. 

The  conjunction  at  may  be  accompanied  or  even  supplanted  by  other 
temporal  particles,  as  tchui,  tch'hii'nk,  atcirunk  (for  at  tchui  hii'nk,  Mod.), 
tchiiyunk,  hu  tankt,  (Mod.)  etc. 

(3)  The  verb  containing  the  act  performed  previously  to  another  act 
may  be  expressed  by  one  of  the  verbals.  In  this  case,  there  is  only  one 
finite  verb  in  the  sentence,  for  all  the  verbals  represent  nominal  forms. 
The  verbals  are  those  in  -sh,  with  their  case-forms  (-sham  etc.),  in  -uish  and 
in  -sht. 

ei^ishtok  Mil'shash  k'h'ka  Tchashgayak  hut  after  (or  while)  Southivind 

had  put  his  head  out,  Little  Weasel  died.  111,  9. 
tu  gi'na  ^[(Kituash  k'liiwi'sham  at  away  went  the  Pit  River  Indians,  now 

that  (firing)  had  ceased,  20,  5. 
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Kgmu'sh   i-a'sli   tudshanipeli   shiVdshan   gankaiiktchuish    Ki'mukdrntrli 

carried  willows  on  his  hack  to  build  a  fire  after  (Aishisli)  had  gone 

huntinfi,  i\Iocl. 
n('>ksht-ak  slia  ktai  i'^akpfile  after  stewing,  they  took  out  the  stones  again, 

113, -J;  cf.  113,  9. 
Ai'sliish  shataldi'ldamua  ati  at  kedshislit  Aishish  looked  down  constantlg 

till  after  it  (the  little  pine  tree)  had  grown  tall,  05,  3.  4. 
KemiVsh  kshelui  u'nk   mc'-itkasht  hiViik   we-ulii'kash   ICmukdintrh  lay 

down  close  to  the  fire  after  the  wives  (of  Aishisli)  had  gone  to  dig  roots, 

Mod. 
(4)  Pluperfects  may  also  be  rendered  by  particii)ial  forms,  the  present 
participle  being  more  frequently  used  for  this  purpose  than  the  past  participle. 

(a)  Present  participle  in  -nk,  Mod.  -n: 

kayak  werapelank  k'leka  having  never  fully  recovered  he  died,  V)F),  20. 

Skelamtch  shanatchvii'lank  nel/a  m'na  tchuyesh  Old  Marten,  ifter  tak- 
ing off  his  hat,  laid  it  down,  112,  18;  cf.  112,  13. 

gatpamnan  kiiilatat  wawal^a  having  arrived  on  the  ground,  they  sit  down, 
85,  2.  Mod. 

tchi'sh  shnel/an  shemashla  having  burnt  down  the  lodge,  they  remove  else- 
where, 85,  13.  Mod. 

This  construction  is  quite  analogous  to  the  use  made  in  English  of  the 
participle  in  -ing ;  in  French  of  the  participle  in  -ant. 

(b)  Past  })articiple  in  -tko: 

hekshatlekitko    k'lexapkash  watch    gi'na   the   horse  walks  carrying  the 
body;  lit,  "ha^'ing  been  made  to  carry  the  body  transversely", 
85,  4. 
gel/algitk  hu'kanshampele  having  climbed   down  he  hurried  out  again, 

112,  11. 
(5)  The  most  expressive  way  of  rendering  the  English  pluperfect  is 
the  use  of  the  completive  form  in  -ola,  -ula,  which  the  majority  of  verba 
can  assume.  Generally  the  participle  in  -(»hink  or  one  of  the  verbals  serves 
the  purpose,  and  at  times  the  participle  present  of  those  verbs  of  motion 
which  can  assume  the  suffix  -tka  (-tkank.  Mod.  -tkan)  is  used  instead      Cf. 
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List  of  Suffixes,  -ola,  -tka.     A  temporal  conjunction,  like  at,  tclii'ii  etc,  often 
accompanies  tliese  forms 

Mpeni  waitolank,  illololank  after  two  days,  years  had  elapsed,  Kl. 

at  uat  neli'nulank  at  gempele  after  having  scalped  him  (lit.  "having  fin- 
ished scalping"),  we  returned  home,  30,  20. 

tchvii  sha  lu'lal^a  pa-ulank  and  having  done  eating  they  went  to  bed,  113,  1 1. 

kshatgatnu'lank  shiuga  snawedsh  having  drawn  out  the  woman  he  hilled 
her,  111,  17. 

shu-utanku'lash  tche'k  after  having  concluded  peace,  39,  13. 

THE    FUTURE    TENSES. 

The  future  marks  an  act  or  state  not  yet  begun,  or  only  intended,  or 
an  act  or  state  begun  but  not  yet  completed.  It  is  expressed  by  the  suffix 
-uapka,  a  compound  of  the  verb  \\k  to  stay  within,  to  exist,  live,  and  the  dis- 
tancial  suffix  -pka  (cf  Suffixes,  -apka,  -pkaj,  which  has  assumed  here  a  tem- 
poral function.*  In  the  northern  dialect,  -uapka  is  the  most  frequent  mode 
of  expressing  the  future  tenses  in  principal  and  in  incident  clauses,  whereas 
the  southern  or  Modoc  dialect  is  apt  to  substitute  for  it  tlie  nude  vei'bal 
stem  with  -tak,  -tok  (not  -taksh,  -toks)  appended.  This  is  done,  e.  g.,  when 
one  sentence  is  subordinated  to  another,  the  particle  then  appearing  in  one 
of  the  two  or  in  both,  often  accomi)anied  by  un,  vin.  Instances  of  -tak  to 
indicate  the  future  tense  are  not  frequent  in  the  northern  dialect;  k'lakjitak 
ni  I  might  die,  12!l,  4,  is  the  conditional  mode,  and  could  be  spelled  k'liikat  ak. 

Verbs  with  the  suffix  -uapka  assume  various  modal  functions,  to  be 
sketched  below.  This  tense  forms  no  conditional  in  -t,  but  otherwise  pos- 
sesses all  the  grammatic  forms  of  the  simple  verb  in  -a,  -i  etc.,  and  can 
almost  be  regarded  as  forming  an  independent  verb  for  itself. 

Verbs  in  the  -uapka  form  are  put  to  many  diiferent  uses,  all  of  which 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  point  to  an  act  or  state  not  yet  begun  or 
com))leted.     The  scarcity  of  temporal  forms  in  Klamath  has  accumulated  s  > 
many  functions  upon  this  suffix,  that  adverbs  and  conjunctions  nuist  son.e 
times  be  employed  as  helps  to  distinguish  one  from  another. 

*  The  game  Buffix, -uapka,  appears  also  in  a  contracted  form  as  opka,  -upka,  fonniiig  disidtralive 
vcrb.s.     Minifimied  iiniliir  SnlTix  -fipka,  q.  v. 
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The  various  future  tenses  designatecl  by  -uapka  and  -tak  are  as  follows: 
A. — The  future  simple,  pointhig  to  the  occurrence  of  an  act  at  a  future 
epoch  more  or  less  remote.     Temporal  particles  serve  often  to  specify  the 
time,  tchek  being  one  of  the  most  frequent  among  them;  cf  5S),  17. 

medshampf4i-u:ii)k  nu  I  shall  remove  to  the  former  place  again. 

nad  ke'ksh  vutukuai)ka  we  ivUl  eluh  him. 

undsii'  ni  nc-ulakuapk  some  time  hence  I  shall  arraign  (her),  6.5,  1. 

tankt  ni  sha'gsuajjk  this  time  I  will  speak  out  my  mind,  65,  3;  cf  59,  17. 

kawaliii'kuapk  s;i'-ug  heliering  they  would  ascend,  29,  15. 

misli  nu  shpulaktak  /  shall  lock  you  up,  36,  3.  Mod. 

ti'd.sh  hunk  gi'uapk  he  will  act  rightly,  59,  21;  cf  22. 

wiikak  hunk  tchiuapk?  how  will  they  livef  105,  8. 

Tlie  particle  hunk,  usually  met  with  some  preterit  tense,  accompanies 
the  future  in  the  two  last  examples. 

B. — The  anterior  future,  Lat  futurum  exactum,  indicates  the  completion 
of  an  action  or  state  before  another  will  take  place  at  a  time  to  come. 

tua  ni  shuta'-uapk  shii'igokf  what  would  I  have  profited  if  I  had  killed 

him?  64,  12;  cf  13. 
hii  i  ml)usealp'luapk,  spulhi-uapka  m'sh  ni  if  you  live  with  her  again,  I 

shall  imprison  you,  60,  21. 
ha  i  p^ltak  (for  palla  tak),  spulhitak  sha  niish  lin  if  you  steal,  they  will 

lock  you  up,  Mod  ;  cf.  39,  21. 

C. — The  form  -uapka  also  serves  to  designate  acts  or  states  which  had 
to  be  performed  or  undergone  at  a  time  known  to  be  past  when  made  men- 
tion of  We  circumscribe  this  by  had  to  he  done,  had  to  occur,  was  or  were 
to  do,  etc. 

tsui  tchl'k  sa  waltakuapk  and  afterward  they  were  to  deliberate  (again), 

65,  15. 
hi'-itak  tchixi  tclu'-ua|)k  here  he  was  going  to  stay,  95,  6. 
huk  kfi'meti  kektchanuapka  they  were  to  he  withdrawn  from  the  cave, 
42,  21.  Mod. 
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liushtankiii'ipka  mbu'shau  they  were  to  meet  the  next  day,  41,  12.  Mod. 
gatpampeli-iuipka  slia  at  they  had  cdmost  reached  their  home,  Mod. 

D. — This  suffix  lias  also  a  sort  of  usitative  function  in  de.scribing  acts 
habitually  done,  under  certaiu  conditions  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  therefore  pi-ospectively  to  be  performed  also  in  future  times  under  like 
conditions.     In  this  sense,  the  future  is  used  in  many  other  languages  also. 

nad  gita  pie'nuapk  polokuantch,  ktalowalshuapka  we  shall  there  scrajye 

up  chrysalids,  gather  pine-nuts,  75,  3;  cf.  12. 
nash  sapash  gepgapeliuapk,  tsi'alsh  kavvi  tchish  epkuapk  in  one  month 

they  icill  or  would  return;  salmon  and  lamprey-eels  they  will  briny, 

93,  4  ;  cf  3. 

E. — The  future  in  -uapka  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  compulsion 
by  force,  by  nature,  or  by  imperative  command  of  others.  Cf  "Methods 
to  express  compulsion"  (below). 

F. — The  future  in  -uapka  is  used  in  its  verbals,  or  comiected  with  vari- 
ous particles,  to  express  the  ideas  of  possibility  and  volition.  Cf  "Modes 
of  the  Verb."  When  connected  with  hii  if,  or  other  conditional  particles, 
it  forms  conditional  sentences. 

MODES  OF  THE  VERB. 

Of  the  three  modes  of  the  finite  noun-verb — the  declarative,  the  con- 
ditional, and  the  imperative — only  the  first  and  last  show  the  beginnings 
of  an  incorporation  of  the  personal  pronoun.  The  conjunctive,  optative, 
and  potential  of  other  languages  are  here  expressed  analytically  by  par- 
ticles added  to  the  two  first-mentioned  modes,  and  these  are  spoken  of 
under  separate  headings. 

THE    DECLARATIVK    MODE. 

It  correspond.s  very  closely  to  the  indicative  of  European  languages, 
and  has  been  treated  of  at  length  under  "Tense  Forms",  pages  579  sqq.  It 
is  used  in  the  style  of  historic  narrative,  in  queries  and  replies,  in  affirma- 
tive, negative,  and  interrogative  sentences,  in  conditional  sentences  when 
formed,  e.  g.,  with  liJi  if,  and  often  serves  where  we  would  use  the  con- 
junctive or  another  mode. 
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THK    CONDITIONAL    MODE. 

Verb.s  in  the  conditional  mode  introduce  an  act  performed  or  a  status 
undergone  under  a  certain  condition,  which  is  either  enunciated  by  a  sep- 
arate, often  incident  or  participial  clause,  or  silently  understood  and  ad- 
mitted. The  origin  of  the  suffix  -t,  from :  at  now,  then,  at  the  time,  readily 
suggests  all  the  uses  to  which  this  mode  can  be  put.  The  hearer  is  notified 
by  it  that  such  an  act  took  place  "under  such  temporal  conditions",  or 
"under  these  circumstances." 

Tile  various  uses  to  which  the  conditional  mode  is  put  will  appear 
more  clearly  by  distinguishing  those  instances  which  connect  a  conditional 
sentence  with  it  from  those  which  present  that  mode  standing  alone  for 
itself     The  verbal  conditional  will  be  considered  separately. 

A. — The  conditional  mode,  when  accompanied  by  a  verbal  or  a  condi- 
tional sentence,  is  often  connected  with  the  potential  particle  ak  or  its  com- 
binations. The  idea  of  possibility  thus  becomes  more  apparent.  By  a  sort 
of  syntactic  attraction,  both  correlative  sentences  sometimes  place  their  verb 
in  the  conditional  mode. 

k'lakat  n'  u'nk  shlil-ok  I  ma  if  die  for  having  seen  (the  spirit),  129,  5;  cf 

130,  3. 
hissunuk  tchatch  ni'sh  ka-i  siii'gat  when  songs  are  applied  as  medicine, 

then  it  may  possibly  not  kill  me,  129,  5. 
hii  neii  wii'g'n  kii'git,  enank  i'lktcha  when  no  wagon  is  at  hand  they  carry 

him  out  for  burial,  87,  5. 
shle-uta  nu  mish  shewant  a  tvhen  I  find  it  I  will  give  it  to  you. 
hil  nil  nen  hotchant,  shlit  nish  a  nen  if  I  had  run  aivay  they  would  have 

shot-  me,  they  said. 
ni  ka-i  spulhit  s^okti'sht  nish  I  do  not  imprison  him  provided  he  has 

paid  me,  02,  5. 
8ta-utank  kaitua  pat  while  fasting  he  would  eat  nothing,  83,  2. 

Also  the  passages  105,  8.  9;   147,  13. 

B. — The  conditional  mode,  when  standing  alone  for  itself,  generally 
corresponds  to  the  English  verb  accompanied  by  the  auxiliaries  woidd,  may. 
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mi(fh(.  The  other  sentence  needed  for  completing  the  sense  is  here  sup- 
pressed, and  its  contents  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  hearer.  The  particles 
ak,  kam,  etc.,  added  to  the  form  in  -t,  give  it  the  character  of  a  special  rela- 
tion, as  that  of  volition,  possibility,  etc. 

pi  ak  shui'nt  (for  .shuinat)  he  can  sing ;  supply  "if  he  wants  to  sing." 

hu'nk  ak  taksh  lin  nu  shleat  I  can  sec  him;  supply  "if  I  choose." 

nu'  kam  hi'tksh  telulit  /  ivish  to  look  down  from  there,  192;  4. 

ka-itat  sa  nelli'nat,  hii'shtchok'huya  hak  sa  they  would  never  scalp  (ene- 
mies), tliey  only  killed  a  few  (of  them),  19,  4. 

gi'ta  tchipash  ka-i  tu'm  kedshant  not  much  tchipash-grass  will  grow  here- 
about, 149,  10. 

wokslat,  wokasli  shuta  shlat,  awo'lat,  pc'ksat  shiulina  they  may  collect, 
grind,  and  cook  the  pond-lily  seed,  and  rub  it  fine  upon  the  nictate; 
supply  "whenever  they  camp  out  there",  74,  7-9;  cf  15. 

tud  kam  a  nu  kit  shashapk(iat  I  do  not  know  what  story  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  Mod. 

kA-i  hunk  shlii-at  hu'nkesh  kiil'mat  skokshash  /  may  possibly  7iot  see 
the  dead  man's  spirit  in  the  fish,  129,  7;  cf  1.     Cf  also  120,  17. 

hu'nk  ka-i  mat  pi'sh  siiikat  /  did  not  kill  him,  as  alleged,  64,  5;  ka-i  nu 
hu'nk  siugat  /  have  not  killed  him,  (M,  11. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  conditional  sentences,  when  introduced 
by  particles,  like  liii,  tchii,  at,  taksh,  are  just  as  often  expressed  by  means 
of  the  declarative  mode  of  the  present  and  of  the  future.  The  "Legal 
Customs",  pages  58-62,  afford  many  instances;  cf  also  38,  20;  65,  6.  7; 
113,  17. 

THE    IMPERATIVE    MODE. 

This  mode  fulfills  the  same  office  in  Klamatli  as  in  English,  though  it 
differs  from  it  by  being  generally  accompanied  by  a  personal  pronoun, 
except  in  the  third  persons.  In  such  sentences  as  viil;^'  ish  tala!  lend  tnc 
money!  the  pronoun  i  thou  has  coalesced  with  the  i-  of  nish,  aphereticall3- 
ish  me,  to  me.     Tliis  sentence  may  be  expressed  also  by:  tala  ish  viil^i ! 

In  the  chapter  on  "Modal  Inflection",  morphological  part,  the  uses  of 
the  two  forms  of  the  imperative — the  imperative  proper  and  the  exhortative 
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form — have  been  discussed,  though  it  will  be  appropriate  to  add  a  few  more 
syntactic  examples  here  for  illustration.  The  future  in  -uapka,  which  has 
no  exhortative  form,  is  sometimes  supplanting  the  imperative  under  certain 
conditions.  We  also  find  the  participle  in  -nk,  -n  replacing  the  impei'ative, 
but  ratlier  unfrc(iia'iitly:  cf  "Usitative  tense-form,"  page  581,  and  below. 

gcii'  i  !  go  thou!  s;((')tk'  ish!  cross  me  over! 

spi'/i  a  na  !  )iow  let  lis  pull!  gena-atak  na  !  let  lis  f/o  there! 

luiiuik  ti'ds  wa\val;;at !   all  of  you  stand  up  straight!  90,  14. 

ktiwal;^at  na  untch  tchkash!  post  ye  up  another  man  besides!  22,  15. 

ka'hhiiitak  na  un  !  let  us  enter  now!  Mod. 

i  sluiti'tki  !   let  thou  pjerform!  139,  6. 

ii'ts  gint,  shli'tki  nilsh!  never  mind,  let  them  fire  at  me!  22,  10. 

ka-i  i  tcltkitak  !  you  must  not  look  downward!  Mod. 

tchelpjan!  sit  down!  nush  tcliik'yan  i  gi !  give  it  to  me!  Mod. 

tchuleks  ish  tchik'yank  i  !  give  me  some  meat!  Kl. 

luniko'ktki  kiidshikiilaktki !  take  a  steam-Jxith  and  take  a  rest!  Mod. 

pa'h  grpkan  tchi'mi  I  come  and  eat  right  here! 

kayak  ki'lhuan!  do  not  get  angry !  Mod. 

Many  imperative  locutions  suppress  their  verb,  which,  of  course,  can 
be  replaced  without  difficulty  by  the  hearers ;  cf  page  5G8,  and : 

hi-it(»k  at !  sit  down!  down! 

pi'lak  tchimi!  here!  quick!  pelak  kuni !  over  there,  quick!  hiiya  !  don  t  go! 

ka-i  ta  !  do  not!  hold  on!  ka-i  tche'k  i !  do  not  (shoot)  !  Mod. 

THE  PARTICIPIAL  FORMS. 

The  two  forms  of  Klamath  now  to  be  spoken  of  correspond  in  almost 
every  particular  to  the  participles  of  the  European  languages,  and  I  have 
therefore  not  hesitated  to  call  them  by  this  name.  Participles  and  verbals 
afford  excellent  means  to  build  up  periods,  in  the  most  breviloquent  and 
expressive  manner,  by  subordinating  certain  acts  or  fivcts  to  the  main  verb 
and  incorporating  all  into  one  sentence.  What  the  Klamath  and  the  classic 
languages  of  antiquity  express  by  a  participle  or  verbal,  modern  languages 
will  often  resolve  into  an  incident  clause,  or  into  a  principal  clause,  correl- 
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ative  to  the  main  verb;  but  to  turn  the  sentence  into  a  nominal  form  of  the 
verb  often  has  the  great  advantage  of  brevity  and  vigor  over  the  analytic 
wording  of  it. 

1.  The  participle  in  -nh,  -n  temporally  expresses  the  past  and  present, 
sometimes  the  pluperfect,  though  I  call  it  the  present  participle  for  the  sake 
of  brevity.  Its  subject  is  mostly  identical  with  that  of  the  main  verb,  and 
whenever  it  fulfills  the  function  of  an  adjective  its  natural  position  is  before 
that  verb.  Like  the  English  participle  in  -ind,  it  frequently  stands  where 
the  Latin  would  use  its  gerund-form  in  -ndo;  cf  shulatchtilan  tchel;^a  to  he 
on  one's  knees,  in  Morphology,  page  407 ;  and  this  also  has  to  be  placed 
before  the  verb  of  the  sentence. 

The  structure  of  this  participle  as  a  part  of  the  sentence  presents  no 
difficulties,  and  we  therefore  give  only  a  few  instances  of  its  use: 

kil'shga  tcha,  p'lu'  i'tchuank le'vuta  they  combed,  oiled,  and  dressed 

Mm,  95,  17. 
Tchika  shlaa  Aishishash  huyegank,  hu'tan  ku-ishewauk  shlii'piele  Tchika 

saw  Aishish  s  iff  in//  far  off,  jumped  up,  hcinfj  /jlad  to  find  him  again, 

96,  5.     Here  huyegapkash  seem.s  preferable  to  huyegank. 
itpampelank  yamnash  shash  shewana  bringing  the  beads  home  he  gave 

them  to  them,  96,  8. 
hu'ktag  hullatchi'iyank  pakakolank  paksh  nutolala  lulukshtat  the  little 

one  ran  back  and  forth,  and,  jerking  off  the  pipe,  swung  it  into  thi.  fire, 

96,  16. 
g(iknan  shla-uki!  go  out  and  close  the  door!  Mod. 

Instances  of  its  use  may  be  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Te.xts. 
Compare,  e.  g.,  the  passages  22,  16;  34,  13;  42,  7;   71,  7:   109,  4. 

The  use  of  this  participle  as  a  usitative  and  impc.ralii:e  form  has  been 
alluded  to  severally;  cf.  pages  580,  581.  A  similar  form  is  produced  wlien 
the  finite  verb  of  a  sentence  is  supplanted  by  the  present  participle,  as  in: 

tchi  sha  hatokt  geld'lank  shewat;{astka  thus  they  dismounted  there  at 
noon-time,  19,  10. 
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na'dshak  link  liislmakshlank  K"inuki>,mtchasli  o»7_// o«e  consorted  (at  that 

time)  with  Kmnhamtch,  !)o,  11. 
mo-6we  hunk  hutapeiian  a  mole  ran  pu,st  him,  127,  1. 

2.  The  participle  in  -tko  and  the  morphology  of  its  suffix  has  been  pre- 
viously described  (pages  378  sqq.,  408,  447,  451),  and  it  remains  now  to 
exemplify  its  syntactic  uses  more  extensively.  I  call  it  past  participle,  from 
its  prevailing  application  to  past  facts  or  conditions,  but  it  may  designate 
the  present  tense  also  whenever  it  forms  verbal  adjectives  or  is  used  in  a 
possessive  sense.  In  its  origin,  it  is  neither  active  nor  passive  exclusively, 
and  when  forming  derivatives  from  intransitive  verbs  it  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  In  its  nominal  inflection,  we  find  not  only  the  simple  case- 
forms,  but  those  of  the  secondary  nominal  inflection  as  well,  and  it  is 
attributively  and  predicatively  conjugated  with  the  noun  it  qualifies. 

With  the  auxiliary  verb  gi,  in  all  its  various  verbal  forms,  the  participle 
in  -tko  forms  a  periphrastic  conjugation,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
whenever  the  participle  is  used  passively  or  is  formed  from  an  intransitive 
verb.  The  gi  then  assumes,  so  to  say,  a  demonstrative  function.  Thus 
^-ush  w^tko  gi  means  the  lake  is  frozen,  as  you  and  everybody  can  see,  the 
result  being  visible  to  all ;  but  e-ush  w(itko  would  simply  mention  the  fact 
that  the  lake  is  frozen.  Even  when  gi  is  suppressed,  the  form  in  -tko  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  finite  verb,  like  the  usitative  form  of  -nk.     Examples: 

kd-isham  i  kogatko  you  have  been  bitten  by  a  Vattlesnake. 
tchl'sh  ka-i  we'tk  the  place  in  the  lodge  did  not  freeze,  111,  21. 

Whenever  -tko  is  construed  with  gi  in  the  sense  of  the  passive  voice, 
and  the  logical  subject  of  the  periphrastic  form  is  mentioned,  this  subjecf 
is  placed  in  the  possessive  case  in  -am  (-lam),  or,  if  pronominal,  it  is  intro- 
duced as  a  possessive  pronoun.  Possessive  participles  ending  in  -altko, 
-tko  must  be  considered  as  circumscribing  the  participle  gftko  possessed  of, 
and  are  construed  like  this,  the  object  possessed  or  worn  being  then  con- 
tained in  the  word  itself  Steinshaltko,  "having  a  heart",  is  equivalent  to 
steinash  gitko ;  and  mu'  steinshaltko  equivalent  to  mu'nish  steinash  gftko 

magnapimoiis ;  lit.  "having  a  great  heart."     In  wewdkalam  sha  taldshitko 
38 
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they,  armed  with  the  little  arrows  of  the  children,  123,  6,  ttildshitko  stands  for 
taldshi  gitko,  "arrows  having." 

a.  Instances  of  the  active  signification  of  -tko. 

ktclii'dsho  skulaps  shidtilatko  a  bat  holdinfj  a  decoy-mask  under  its  tviuy ; 

lit.  "having  placed  a  decoy-iuask  etc."  127,  1. 
hashtchaktchiiitk  carryiuy  (an  object)  in  his  dress,  111,  13. 
liii  ni  shui'shaltk  (gi)  if  I  recur  to  magic  songs,  130,  3. 
tu'ma  wash  shlea  kshiul;{apkash  he  saw  many  coyotes  dancing,  128,  8. 
lap'ni  ta-unepanta  illulatko  twenty  years  old;   lit.  "having  completed 

twenty  years",  55,  20. 
keshga  ka-i  nii  ka'kotko  /  did  not  succeed  ivhen  I  tried. 
tat^elampani  gdggutk  having  crossed  (the  river)  halfway,  123,  2. 

h.  Instances  of  the  active  possessive  signification  of -tko. 

While  referring  to  the  syntactic  examples  to  be  given  under  "Methods 
to  express  possession,"  q.  v.,  I  anticipate  here  a  few  sentences  relating  to 
possession,  in  which  the  object  possessed  is  more  distinctly  determined : 

t;;t;e-u  pd-ip  kinkanish  wewesheltko  the  elder  daughter  has  (but)  a  few 
children;  cf.  85,  16. 

nutoks  shk'a  g6-u  lulpatko  (for  liilpaltko)  or  nutak  shlepapka  g<^-utan- 
tkak  lulpaltko  /  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes  (stands  for  ge-utantka 
gi  lulpaltko). 

tchuyetk  Yamshani  nush  dressed  with  the  head  of  South  Wind  serving  as 
ii  hat,  111,  19. 

klana  palpalish  shlapsluiltko  the  kluna-plant  has  a  white  flower  (for  pal- 
palish  shlaps  gitko),  146,  14. 

mbushakshaltko  possessed  of  ohsidian  tools. 

tii'ma  watchaltko  owning  many  horses,  127,  9. 

c.  Instances  of  passive  function  of -tko. 
kddsha  hemkankatko  ivhen  speeches  had  been  made  for  a  short  while  34, 

16;  cf  44,  5  and  Note. 
mish  gt'-u  skiitash  skutapkash  you,  wrapped  up  in  my  own  garment,  126, 

12;  cf  125,  2. 
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kima'dsliam  patko  tooth-aching;  lit.  "eaten  by  the  ant." 

wakash  aggaipksh  the  bone-awl  ivhich  was  sfiicic  into  (the  ceiling),  120,  22. 

tchiktchikani  lupatkuelatko  scarred  by  a  wagon. 

sawalktko  hariiiij  been  given  presents,  136,  7. 

d.  Instances  of  participles  in  -tko  derived  from  intransitive  verbs. 
Many  of  them  can  be  distinguished  only  with  difficulty  from  the  verbal 
adjectives  of  the  same  terminal.     Some  have  even  turned  into  substantives, 
a])stract  as  well  as  concrete:  k'lekatko  corpse,  i-utantko  heavy  load;  strength, 
k'niutchatko  old  man.     Cf  Suffix  -tko,  No.  5. 

shl(ja  wawakayapkash  lynxes  sitting  upon  (trees),  125,  2. 

kikaskankatk  having  walked  about,  24,  20. 

(nil)  hatokt  gatpantk  /  was  going  there,  140,  6. 

p'gi'shdiilatko,  shashamoks=161atko  bereaved  of  mother,  relatives;  lit.  "the 

mother,  the  relatives  having  died." 
giul;ja,  for  giul^atko,  born;  cf  le'luidshish,  in  Dictionary. 

e.  Instances  of  verbal  adjectives  formed  by  -tko,  -tk. 

These  words  are  often  the  participles  of  attributive  verbs,  q.  v.  Add 
to  these  all  the  comprehensive  terms  of  relationship  in  -altko,  as  shapta- 
laltko  etc. 

sa-ulankiinkatk  (his)  followers,  100,  17. 

kii'mme  lalaushaltko  the  hard-rock  cave,  42,  19. 

tsmo'k  pi'luitk  smelling  after  rotten  fish,  146,  7. 

hemkanks  tumenatk  they  ?vere  acquainted  with  the  language,  23,  3. 

wika  ti'lantko  short  faced,  190;  14. 

Others  are:  kshui;jitko,  li'ii;;itko,  wini;^itko  superior  to,  surpassing;  ma'- 
shetko,  mashitk  tasting  like;  shawigatko  irritable;  tishilatko  crooked;  tisli- 
Xalkuleatko  plicated;  uld%atko  flexible. 

THE  NOMINAL  FORMS  CALLED  VERBALS. 

The  various  nominal  forms  of  the  verb,  called  verbals,  arc  a  peculiar 
feature  of  Indian  languages,  and  since  some  of  them  differ  in  their  uses 
from  all  we  know  in  European  languages,  their  correct  use  is  not  an  easy 
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matter  to  acquire.  Their  function  is  to  express  more  concisely  wliat  we 
convey  b3^  our  participle  in  -ing,  preceded  by  some  particle  {for,  tvJiile,  etc.), 
or  by  incident  clauses  of  an  adverbial,  conditional,  or  other  nature.  In  his 
use  of  the  verbals,  the  Indian  is  guided  not  only  by  the  matter  he  intends 
to  express,  but  he  will  choose  one  verbal  when  the  subject  of  the  noun- 
verb  is  identical  with  tliat  of  the  verbals,  and  another  when  it  differs  from 
this.  The  corresponding  chapters  in  Morphology  will  explain  many  facts 
concerning  the  syntax  of  the  verbals,  but  the  examples  to  be  now  given 
are  intended  as  additional  contributions  to  teach  their  correct  use.  The 
infinitive  mode  is  here  regarded  as  one  of  the  verbals,  and  all  the  verbals 
inflected  by  case  are  here  treated  in  one  single  chapter,  with  subdivisions, 
just  as  they  were  in  Morphology. 

1.   The  intuitive. 

Concerning  this  form,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  statements  maae  in 
Morphology.  It  occurs  but  rarely,  and  shows  no  inflection  save  that  for 
severalty.     Cf.  pages  409,  410. 

2.   The  verbal  indefinite. 

A. — The  SUBJECTIVE  case  of  the  verbal  indefinite  ends  in  -sh,  -s  (-ash, 
-ish),  and  possesses  no  exact  equivalent  in  tlie  English  language,  though 
we  may  define  it  as  occupying  a  middle  position  between  the  verb  and  the 
noun.  Sometimes  its  function  is  that  of  an  abstract  substantive;  sometimes 
it  is  predicative,  though  in  most  instances  the  English  participle  in  -ing 
corresponds  best  to  it.  Tia'mish  ge-u,  "my  being  hungry",  expresses  the 
same  idea  as  mg  hunger;  hemc'/ish  m'na,  "his  speaking  or  saying",  is  nearly 
identical  with  his  speech. 

Tlie  rules  of  its  structure,  whether  used  actively  or  passively,  liaving 
been  illustrated  previously  (pages  323,  338,  368,  410-413),  we  proceed  to 
state  under  whicli  circumstances  this  verbal  is  used. 

a.  The  verbal  indefinite  may  stand  in  its  sul)jective,  uninflected,  case 
as  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  governing  a  verb,  but  not  being  governed  by 
any  verb  whatevex" — or,  as  forming  a  phrase,  wliicli  has  to  be  rendered  by  a 
subordinate  clause  in  English. 
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tua  lish  mi  polpelsh  gi  gitaki?  what  is  your  business  lieref  lit.  "what 

vour  working  is  liere"? 
o-e-u  guikak  hu  k  liVgs  spuni'sh  the  slave  transferred  (spuni'sh)  by  me 

(gc-u)  ran  away,  20,  17. 
kani  gdn  gd-u  kapa  ko-i  slmtc'pka  shlel;;tclian61ish  gt'-u  ?  who  sjmkd 

my  coat  which  I  left  behindf  lit.  "the  one  dropped  behind  by  me"? 
kedsha  kapka  koki'sh  ge-u  the  pine  tree  gretv  tvhile  I  climbed  if,  101,  16  ; 

kiikuish  ge-u  would  signify  after  I  had  climbed  it;  lit.  "the  one 

climbed  by  me  before." 
nat  ka-i  kakno'lsh  sk'-ipele  ne-uzalp'lish  gi'ntak  Likiaai  we  did  not  return 

the  parfleshes,  though  the  chief  ordered  us  repeatedly  (to  do  so),  21,  6; 

lit.  "though  we  were  the  repeatedly  ordered  ones  b}'  the  chief." 

6.  When  the  verbs  of  telling,  thinking,  wishing,  conceding,  and  refusing 
require  in  Engllsli  a  sentence  to  express  their  object  or  complement — which 
is  usually  introduced  by  the  particle  //<«<— this  objective  sentence,  when  not 
containing  the  idea  of  a  command,  purpose,  or  plan,  and  having  the  same 
subject  as  the  main  verb,  is  expressed  by  the  verbal  indefinite.  Verbs  which 
are  construed  in  this  manner  are  shapa,  shapiya,  hemc'^e,  heimta  to  say,  to 
tell,  and  other  derivatives  of  ha'ma;  ht'wa,  sh(iwa,  hu'shka,  hu'shkanka 
(Mod.  kopa),  to  suppose,  reflect,  think;  hameni,  shameni,  shanaholi  to  icish, 
desire,  ivant ;  shayuakta  to  know,  tumena  to  hear,  heshegsha  to  complain,  vula 
to  inquire.     Cf.  Verbal  conditional.  No.  c. 

kani'  shapiya,  ma'lash  na'lam  shuenkuapkash  ?  ^vho  says  that  we  intend 
to  kill  you?  40,  18.     Cf.  35,  10. 

ka-i  nu  iln  kanash  shapitak  tua  mi  sliapiyash  I  shall  divulge  to  nobody 
tvhat  you  tell  me;  lit.  "what  was  told  by  you",  40,  11. 

git4  nu  gatpa  kiiila  sheshatuish  hanieniuga  wanting  to  sell  lands,  I  came 
to  this  place. 

tatank  itak  shewanash  hum'nian  ish,  shpunkanktak  nil  wushinush  /  will 
sell  you  the  cow  for  what  you  like  to  give  me.  Mod. 

ndi-ulezapkash  maklaks  shana-uli  nelinash  after  he  fell,  the  Indians  at- 
tempted to  scalp  him,  42,  15.     Cf.  35,  11.  18 ;  36,  19 ;  42,  19. 
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Tchmii'tcliam  talaak  slilepakuapkasb  shayuakta  he  knew  tliat  hrj  Frank 
Riddle  lie  would  he  protected  ivith  firmness,  36,  12.  15. 

laki  hesh^gsha  E-ukshikisham  ktcliinksh  pen  pdllash  the  chief  com- 
plained that  the  Klamath  Lake  Indians  had  again  stolen  their  rails, 
35,  17. 

l^witchta  Canby  watch  sliewanapelish  Canhy  refused  to  return  the  horses, 
39,  12.     Cf.  24,  16;  36,  13.  14. 

sha'walsli  tiimena  (nu)  I  heard  that  he  has  slandered,  185  ;  38. 

c.  Another  series  of  verbs  requiring  the  verbal  indefinite  to  express 
their  syntactic  object  or  complement  are  those  expressing  inahility,  stoppage, 
termination,  exhaustion,  dread,  and  also  those  indicating  habit  or  custom.  We 
find,  e.  g.,  the  following  vei'bs  construed  with  this  verbal :  keshka  and 
tchana  to  he  unable;  kelewi  to  cease,  stop;  viina,  vunha  to  finish,  terminate; 
kedshika  to  he  tired,  exhausted;  yayaki  to  be  afraid  of;  netu  to  have  the  prac- 
tice of:  ktil%a  niish  I  am  accustomed  to. 

kt'shka  nu  ko'sh  liishAktgish  I  am  unable  to  shake  the  pine  tree;  cf.  42,  6. 
kcshguga  idshi'sh  being  unable  to  remove  them,  38,  1. 
k'lewi-udpka  nat  shellualsh  ive  will  (juit  fighting. 
viin'a  an  gc-u  steginsh  k'dshish  /  have  finished  knitting  my  stocking. 
nu  kt'dshika  hemkanksh  I  am  tired  of  talking,  42,  3. 
nu  ya'ya'ki  gukish  I  dread  to  climh  up. 

netu  an  ledshish  steginsh  I  am  practiced  in  knitting  stockings. 
kel;(a  a  n'sh  linak  ge-u  patkalsh  /  am  wont  to  rise  early;  lit.  "rising 
early  by  me  is  habitual  with  me." 

B. — The  VERBAL  INDEFINITE  in  -SHAM  contains  the  po.sses.sive  pronoun 
sham,  which  is  here  so  closely  agglutinated  to  the  verbal  indefiuite  that 
the  -sh,  -s  of  one  of  the  two  has  disappeared.  Sham  may  be  either  the 
possessive  case  of  sha  they,  or  an  abbreviation  of  hu'nkelamsham,  hu'ksham, 
hii'nktsham,  ke'ksham,  or  of  any  of  the  pronouns  forming  their  plural  by 
means  of  final  sha  they.  That  sham  is  really  a  word  separate  fi-om  the  ver- 
bal indefinite  preceding  it  is  proved  by  the  passage  23,  9:  ka-i  sum  wii'walsh 
shlin  I  shot  (her)  because  they  would  not  allow  (her  to  me),  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  ka-i  wii'walsham  (for  wewa-iilash  sham,  d.  form  of  we-ulash,  from 
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wl'-u1;i  to  allow)  shlin.  The  logical  subject  contained  in  sham  of  them,  their, 
theirs  differs  from  the  subject  of  the  verbal  indefinite,  and  also  from  the 
grammatic  subject  of  the  finite  verb,  on  which  the  latter  depends ;  and  when 
the  verbal  indefinite  is  made  fi'om  a  transitive  verb  it  has  often  to  be  taken 
in  the  passive  sense,  for  the  possessive  case  is  the  case  expressing  the  logi- 
cal subject  of  a  passive  verb. 

But  intransitive  verbs  are  also  construed  in  this  manner,  and  transitive 
verbs  may  retain  their  active  function,  as  appears  from  the  passage  quoted 
on  page  413.  That  the  form  in  -sham  always  indicates  a  plural  subject  is 
made  apparent  by  the  signification  of  the  pronoun  itself  This  difficult 
matter  will  appear  more  lucid  through  the  following  examples: 

tii'  gena  Muatuash  k'k'wisham  at  the  Pit  Rircr  Indians  went  awaj/  when 
(the  Lake  men)  had  ceased  (fighting),  20,  .5.  Here  the  intransitive 
k'lewish  (the  stoppage,  the  "act  of  ceasing")  has  for  its  subject 
the  Lake  men,  not  the  Pit  River  Indians,  and  this  subject  is  re- 
ferred to  by  -sham  their,  of  them:  "after  the  ceasing  by  them." 

The  following  examples  all  contain  transitive  verbs: 

kdhaha  shlisham  he  ached  because  they  had  ivounded  (him),  22,  11;  lit. 

"he  ached,  being  wounded  by  them." 
liiks  t'shin  spu'ntpisham  a  slave  grew  up  after  the//  had  hronr/ht  (him 

there),  16,  14;  lit.  "grew  up,  carried  off  (or  brought)  by  them" — 

spu'ntpish  sham, 
ndnka  gaggiaha  pend'dsasam  some  hid  before  their  j'ursuers,  17,  14:  lit. 

"hid,  being  followed  by  them" — by  others  than  the  subject  of  the 

sentence, 
wiitta  kiibat^jd'lsham  he  law/hed  when  they  uncovered  (him),  24,  14;  lit. 

"he  laughed,  being  uncovered  by  them." 

C. — The  VERBAL  INDEFINITE  in  -SHTi,  -STi  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
syntactic  instance  given,  page  413,  of  its  causative  function  shows  that  the 
-ti  found  there  really  means  about,  concerning,  a  function  which  it  shows 
sometimes  when  appended  to  nouns.  In  the  verbal,  the  additive  signification 
is  more  frequent,  and  examples  may  be  found  on  page  478.     In  the  example 
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quoted,  page  413,  the  verbal  in  -ti  does  not  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  main 
sentence,  but  to  its  object. 

D. — The  VERBAL  INDEFINITE  in  -she'mi,  -sham  is  used  just  like  an  ad- 
verb, and  since  no  subject  is  mentioned  with  it,  it  refers  to  the  subject  of  the 
sentence.  It  points  to  things  done  during  periods  of  time  having  a  certain 
length,  and  the  same  suffix,  -emi,  is  frequently  found  appended  to  substan- 
tives. It  occui's  in  passages  like  55,  8.  19;  56,  1.  and,  from  148,  19  we 
gather  the  information  that  it  is  capable  of  combining  with  other  case -end- 
ings into  a  ternary  case-inflection. 

E. — The  VERBAL  indefinite  in  -shi,  -si  is  remarkable  for  combining  a 
temporal  with  a  locative  function,  and  for  placing  its  nominal  or  pronominal 
subject,  wdiich  differs  from  that  of  the  main  sentence,  into  the  objective  case. 
It  refers  to  a  distinct  place  or  spot  where,  and  to  a  certain  moment  when 
something  occurred,  and  not  to  a  longer  lapse  of  time,  like  -she'mi. 

ni  hu'tpa  hihassuaksas  hatokt  liukii-isi  (for  liukayash=i)  hy  runninf)  I 

reached  the  men  ivliile  they  were  gathered  there,  22,  4. 
tsui  hutapeno'lshi  n's  nayens  shlin  pii'n  nu'sh  then,  after  I  had  arrived 

there  running,  another  (man)  was  shot  in  the  head,  22,  11;  n's  (for 

nish  me)  being  the  subject  of  hutapeno'lshi. 
n4ts  a  g^pksi  (for  nalash  a  gepkash=i)  at  shlii'pka  Sa'tas  icheu  we  arrived, 

they  (the  soldiers)  saiv  the  Snake  Indians,  29,  19;  cf.  Note. 
san6tanksi  nat  sash  gatpa  tvhile  they  fought,  we  reached  (them),  29,  20. 
Sa't  hiik  t^wi  gatpankshkshi   (for   gatpankshkash=i)  hii'nk  wats  the 

Snakes  fired  at  him  when  he  had  almost  reached  the  horse,  30,  4.  5, 

and  Note. 
nat  guhashktcha  shewat/ii'lsi  we  started  in  the  afternoon,  24,  6,  and 

Note. 

F. — The  verbal  indefinite  in  -shtka,  -stka,  which  I  call  verhal  desid- 
erative  from  one  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  connects  itself  with  all 
the  inflectional  forms  of  gi  to  he,  but  is  found  almost  as  often  without  these, 
and  then  has  to  be  considered  as  incomplete,  as  stated  pages  413  sq.  But 
when  the  form  -shtkak  occurs,  the  form  is  complete,  for  the  flnal  -k  rei)resents 
the  abbreviated  -gi.     Whenever  this  instrumental  case  -tka  is  appended  to 
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the  verbal  indefinite  of  transitive  verbs,  it  expresses  a  desire,  a  ivishing  or 
craving  for,  a  tendency  toward,  an  attertvpt;  but  when  appended  to  the  verbal 
of  iutransitives,  it  has  to  be  rendered  by  heiny  on  the  point  of,  goinu  to  he. 

Concerning  their  syntactic  use,  we  have  to  distinguish  whether  vei'bals 
in  -shtka  are  used  Hke  finite  verbs,  independent  of  any  otlier  verb,  or  are 
governed  b}'  another  verb. 

1.  When  used  independenthi  of  any  other  verb,  this  verbal  is  not  in- 
flected, except  through  the  auxiliar}-  gi  to  he,  and  is  hence  to  be  compared 
to  the  usitative  form  in  -nk,  -n  (-ank,  -an)  referred  to  pages  408.  580  sq. 
The  subject  noun  or  pronoun  joined  to  it  and  the  substantive  verb  gi, 
whether  added  or  left  out  elliptical!}',  gives  it  the  predicative  power  of  a 
finite  verb. 

nanka  A'-ukskui  lugsalshtkak,  nanpja  »'m\iii\\i\<.-A\s.  some  Klamath  Lake  men 
tcanted  to  make  a  slave  of  him,  others  to  hill  (him),  24,  16;  cf.  17. 

shnu'kshtkan  na'sh  siwak  hil'nk  /  ivant  to  seize  this  one  girl,  23,  8. 

na'sli  shnuktsastkak  hu'nk  watch  one  (man)  attempted  to  seize  that  horse, 
30,  2. 

tsui  sa  sakatpampelt'astka  gi  then  they  desired  to  have  a  horse-race,  20, 14. 

ha  hii't  mish  piin  shli'shtka  gi'uapk  //  he  should  attempt  to  shoot  at  you 
again,  110,  4. 

2.  When  governed  by  another  verb  standing  in  the  same  sentence,  the 
subject  of  the  verbal  desiderative  is  also  that  of  the  finite  verb  governing  it, 
as  appears  from  the  following: 

keko-uya  shirdkish;^e'ni  gcshtga  giii'ga  ///;  attempted  repeatedly  to  go  to 

the  reservation,  55,  11. 
nanka  ka-i  shewanat  pash  shi'ukshtka  giug  others  gave  (him)  no  victuals, 

desirous  of  starving  (him)  to  death,  66,  10.  11. 
hulladshui  weka  K'milkiimtchash  pa'ksh  pakak(')leslitka  the  little  hoy  ran 

toward  JCmakamtch,  desirous  of  jerking  off  {h-on\  his  neck)  the  tohacco- 

pipe,  9G,  14. 


There  are  a  few  forms  of  tlie  verbal  indefinite  in  our  Texts  which  in- 
dicate tlie  existence  of  otlier  t^ase  forms  of  this  verbal  than  are  mentioned 
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above.  Thus  I  may  refer  to  tlie  objective  case  of  the  distributive  verbal 
of  shenitchal;^a  to  discover,  find  out,  in  65,  3:  la  ni  w4k  nii'-ulaktauuapk 
sheshamtsalxishash  hii'nk  /  do  not  know  Jiow  to  proceed  against  (her),  u:]io  has 
(or  for  having)  discovered  every  part  of  it.  Another  passage  contains  the 
emphatic  adessive  case-suflSx  appended  to  the  verbal  of  spiika  to  he  prostrate: 
spu'ksksaksi  where  the  (man)  lay  extended,  24,  19.  An  uncommon  peri- 
phrastic form  is  also  kedshnutash  kin  it  rvas  growing  all  the  ivhile,  taken  from 
a  Modoc  text.  As  soon  as  more  parallel  forms  are  gathered,  it  will  be 
possible  to  investigate  all  the  uses  to  which  these  new  forms  are  put. 

3.  The  verbal  conditional  in  -sht. 

This  verbal  ending  in  -sht,  -st  undergoes  no  inflectional  change,  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  has  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  a  clause  depend- 
ent of  the  main  sentence.  It  enunciates  the  cause,  condition,  circumstance, 
or  time  of  the  act  or  state  which  is  mentioned  in  the  principal  clause;  its 
subject  necessarily  differs  from  that  of  the  finite  verb  of  the  principal  sentence. 
Whenever  the  noun  or  pronoun  of  the  verbal  conditional  is  mentioned, 
which  is  done  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  is  preceding  or  following  the 
verbal  in  the  objective  case,  as  it  does  with  the  verbal  indefinite  in  -shi,  q.  v. 
Since  cause  or  condition  for  an  act  or  state  necessarily  precedes  in  time  the 
act  or  state  itself,  our  verbal  differs  in  its  temporal  relation  from  the  sub- 
jective case  of  the  verbal  indefinite  by  referring  more  frequently  to  the  past. 
There  are  sentences  in  which  we  have  to  render  it  by  the  English  past, 
the  perfect,  the  pluperfect,  and  others  where  the  English  present  and  even 
the  future  is  in  place. 

a.  Verbal  in  -sht  in  a  causative  function.  One  of  tlie  more  fretiuent  uses 
made  of  this  verbal  is  to  express  causality  or  condition  for  tlie  performance 
of  an  act,  and,  as  tlie  endjng  -t  shows,  the  conditional  function  gave  to  this 
form  its  origin.  The  difference  between  it  and  the  sufhx  -oga,  -ok,  -uk, 
when  indicative  of  cause,  lies  in  the  subject  of  the  two — when  the  finite 
verb  and  the  verbal  have  the  same  subject,  -oga  is  the  form  to  be  used; 
.when  both  differ  in  their  subjects,  tin*  verbal  in  -sht  has  to  step  in. 
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From  the  large  number  of  instances  which  could  be  extracted  from  our 
Texts,  I  select  what  follows: 

ts'u'ks  ke-usht  tchekele  kiuks  itkal  when  a  leg  is  fractured,  the  conjurer 
draws  the  (infected)  Mood  out,  71,  8. 

nde-ulxan  shla-ank  hu  nkt  layipakst  (for  layi])kast)  I  Jet  mrjsclf  down, 
'perceiving  that  he  had  (his  gun)  pointed  at  me,  30,  13. 

sawika  watch  m'na  mba-utisht  he  became  angry  because  his  horse  had 
been  shot,  19,9. 

ka-i  g(;-isht,  tpudshantak!  if  they  do  not  go,  expel  (them)!  37,  2. 

hushtsoza  sha  kiuksas  k'k'ksht  hu'nk  snawedshash  they  killed  the  con- 
jurer, since  this  icoman  had  died  (bewitched  by  him),  G9,  1. 

shawigank  k'lepgi'  kekewelaksht  shash  heme^e  angered  at  their  having 
wasted  red  paint  she  said,  121,  2. 

sbapiya  ka-i  tchu'leksh  patki,  shpautish  itampkash  gi'sht  he  told  (them) 
not  to  eat  of  the  meat,  poison  having  been  put  on  it,  13,  17. 

The  following  examples  refer  to  causalities  and  conditions  of  the  main 
act,  which  can  be  fulfilled  in  the  future  only: 

Skelamtch  nteyakaliya,  m'na  unakag  mii'ak  t'shl'sht  Old  Weasel  made 

little  hows  for  the  time  when  his  hoy  would  have  grown  taller,  109,  13. 
M6atuash  m'hiV  ka-i  li'iela  sk('.  tchialash  tcliuka  k'le-ugtki-uapkasht  the 

Pit  River  Indians  do  not  kill  the  grouse  in  spring,  unless  the  salmon 

would  cease  to  come  up  stream,  135,  3. 
putank  naksh  k'leku.-ipksht  (our  mother  forbid  us  to  dive  in  the 

water)  lest  ice  might  smother  and  die,  120,  6;  cf  120,  2.  4. 

More  instances  ma)-  be  found  in  Texts  13,  4.  7;  of),  17.  120,  17. 

b.  Verbal  in  -sht  in  a  circumstantial  function.  This  verbal  is  often  em- 
ployed in  sentences  not  purely  causative  or  conditional,  nor  strictly  tem- 
poral, the  act  expressed  by  the  main  verb  showing  a  connection  with  that 
of  the  verbal,  which  recalls  a  very  distant  causal  nexus,  and  as  to  time 
generally  precedes  the  latter.  The  term  "circumstantial  function"  will 
hence  be  found  acceptable. 
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p'laitalkni  nu'sli  shla'popk  hii'mkankst  God  observes  me  as  I  speal-,  (14,  12. 

Agency  tchiii  gi'pksht  tapi'  ti'ta  sliash,  ktiugiulank  kj\-ishtisli  iliey  hav- 
ing a  ivh'ile  after  gone  to  the  Agency  he  kicked  the  door  open,  QQ,  12. 

ndiulaksht  ni'sli  iln  tu'mi  ginti'ltak  after  I  have  fallen,  many  tvill  lie  under 
(me),  40,  5. 

Aishish  shataldi'ldamna  gukgnu'ta,  ati  at  kedshisht  Aishish,  while  climb- 
ing up  (the  kiipka-tree),  steadily  looked  down  until  it  had  grown  Jiigh, 
95,  3.  4. 

slia  ka-i  shi'ktglsht  tu'slikansha  kil'metat  as  she  did  not  stir,  they  tn'o  ran 
out  of  the  cave,  122,  4. 

lii'liiksh  shpitclit  (Mod.  for  spitchaslit)  when  the  fire  has  gone  out,  8.j,  10. 

Aishish  pil'ksli  ke-ulalapka  nadshpakslit  Aishish  pushed  the  tobacco-pipe 
into  the  fire  until  it  was  burnt,  96,  17. 

tu'  sal;ji'ta  snavvedsh  ge-u  shillalsht  over  there  my  wife  lies  bewitched, 
having  fallen  sick,  (J8,  1.  2;  cf.  9. 

. — kelekapkash  itpano'pkasht  (for  itijanuapkasht)  until  the  corpse  is 
brought;  lit.  "will  be  iH'Ought",  85,  3. 

nsui  pa'ktgist  gakiamna  2vhen  it  dawned,  we  surrounded  (them),  21,  14. 

We  may  classify  under  this  heading  such  adverbial  locutions  as  humasht 
thus;  humasht  ghht  in  this  manner,  hence,  therefore;  lit.  "having  done  so"; 
wakgisht?  whyf  lit.  "how  acting"?  "how having  been"?  [jsheksht  (for  pshe 
gisht)  at  noon-time,  etc. 

c.  Verbal  in  -sht  in  a  temportd  function.  A  purely  temporal  u.se  of  this 
verbal  is  not  observed  so  frequently  in  our  Texts  as  other  uses,  but  the  fol- 
lowing examples  suffice  to  prove  it: 

ketchkanienash  o'  gisht  wengga  they  (his  parents)  died  wlien  he  was  an 

infant,  56,  21.     Cf.  55,  7.  56,  2. 
E-ukshikni  tutene'pni  wait<'ilan  kek'ksht  vumi'  the  Klamath  Lake  Indians 

bury  on  the  fifth  day  after  death,  85,  1. 
—  .kayutch  tua    kii'sh  mc-isht,  (she  filled    her  basket)  before  (She- 

Grizzl}')  had  dug  any  ipo-bulbs,  118,  4.  5. 
tut  nanuk  ni'kualksht  the  teeth  having  cdl  fidlen,  80,  2. 
kayu  kti'itchasht  ru'i  shtilta  hu'nksh  before  it  rained  I  sent  him  away. 
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d.  Verbal  in  -sJit  after  certain  verbs.  Sentences  expressing  the  direct 
object  of  tlie  verbs  of  knoivinfj,  believing,  hearing,  speahincj,  inquiring,  and 
others  mentioned  on  page  597,  are  rendered  by  the  verbal  indefinite  in  -sh: 
hilt  when  they  refer  to  causes,  conditions,  or  circumstances  of  the  act,  and 
{■specially  when  their  subject  differs  from  that  of  the  main  verb,  the  verbal 
in  -sht  is  employed,  and  the  verbal  in  -tki,  -tgi,  if  a  purpose  or  order,  com- 
mand is  mentioned. 

lu'la  wi'isliam  |);ikluipkash  k'lekuapksht  tchek  tliey  belirre  fJmf  when  the 
coyote  hoivls  they  (other  Indians  than  themselves)  icill  die,  133,  2. 

tsi  n  savuakta  ti'na  Moatuashash  sellualst  (shash)  thus  I  know  that  they 
(the  Lake  people)  have  once  fought  the  Pit  River  Indians,  20,  21. 

tumi  hii'nk  shayuakta  hvi'masht=gisht  tchuti'sht  many  know  it,  that  (the 
conjurer)  has  cured  (patients)  in  this  manner,  73,  8. 

shemtchal;{a  hu'nk,  tawl'sht  Dr.  Johnash  k'lekapkash  she  discovered  that 
Dr.  John  had  bewitched  the  deceased  (man),  G6,  1. 

Aishish  tumena  shtutp^ishalsht  pish  hliluka  Aishish  heard  that  his  wives 
had  ivept  for  him  in  mourning,  Mod.;  c£  3!),  20. 

vii'la:  "tam  tatakiash  shle'sht"?  she  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the  chil- 
dren, 122,  18  (indirect  question). 

nl'sh  sa  lawii'-ula  hii'kuapksht  they  did  not  allow  me  to  run  across,  22,  5. 

4.   The  verbal  preterit  in  -uish. 

This  verbal  shows,  in  its  function,  considerable  analogy  with  abstract 
substantives  and  the  nouns  in  -uish  in  general,  but  differs  from  them  by  its 
lack  of  case-inflection.  It  refers  tc  acts  or  states  belonging  to  the  past,  and 
tlie  subordinate  clauses  by  which  we  express  its  bearings  have  to  be  worded 
ill  our  past  or  plnj)erfect  tense;  discontinuation  of  the  verbal  act  is  not 
always  implied  by  its  use.  When  the  gvammatic  subject  of  the  verbal  is 
expressed  by  a  substantive  or  personal  pronoun,  it  stands  in  the  objective 
or  possessive  case:  if  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  in  the  objective  case.  It 
sometimes  differs  from  the  subject  of  the  finite  verb  in  the  sentence. 

1.  When  the  object  or  complement  of  the  verbs  of  telling,  announcing, 
thinking,  replying,  hearing,  and  others  enumerated  on  page  597,  consists  in  a 
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clause  belonging  to  the  past  tense,  this  clause  is  expressed  by  the  verbal  in 
-uish,  then  often  equivalent  to  one  of  our  substantives. 

maklaksh  ka-i  kopa  tu'sh  p'nalam  ku-i  giwish  the  Indians  did  not  think 

that  they  did  wront/  then,  38,  17,  ]\[od. 
at  gatpampglan  shapiya  (slia)  maklaksam  hemk<4nkuish  after  they  had 

returned,  they  reported  what  had  been  said  by  the  Indians,  40,  6. 
Dr.  Thomas  shapiya  p'na  shenolakuish  Dr.  Thomas  informed  (him)  what 
he  had  agreed  upon,  or  of  his  compact,  41,*  13. 

2.  When  the  verbal  in  -uish  does  not  form  the  object  or  complement 
of  the  finite  verb  in  the  sentence,  it  may  stand  as  introducing  a  causal, 
temporal,  or  other  circumstance  belonging  to  the  statement,  and  has  usually 
to  be  rendered  in  English  by  an  incident  clause,  not  by  a  substantive.  In 
many  instances,  this  incident  clause  contains  a  pluperfect,  and  the  verbal  is 
accompanied  by:  at  or  some  other  temporal  particle. 

tapitan  gakiuluish  at,  ham6asha  hii'nk  after  they  had yone  (underground), 
she  called  (the  children).  Mod. 

hiimasht-ak  i  tsokuapk  kliikui'sh  gint  nu'sh  you  shall  perish  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  perished,  64,  15. 

shuina  slia  k'k'kuish  tutiks  m'nalam  tvhen  he  had  expired,  they  sany  ivhat 
each  had  dreamed,  65,  20. 

kk'kuish  at,  snawedsh  gi  tvhen  he  had  died,  the  woman  said. 

tankt  shii'ldsham  gt'nuisli  niaklaks  slua'uka  hii'nk  Jtntdly,  after  the  sol- 
diers had  retreated,  the  Indians  killed  the  (wounded)  ones,  38,  2. 

killilga  kcjltam  genuish  after  the  otter  has  left,  dust  is  rising,  166;  24. 

wi'wal'hag  ktanluiish  sluituyakiea  ankutka  the  young  antelopes  bombarded 
(her)  with  sticks,  after  she  had  fallen  asleep,  122,  3. 

u'nagin  shasli  genuish  hu'ksha  gatpa  long  after  their  departure  (from  the 
cave),  they  reached  (Old  Crane's  home),  122,  16. 

5.   The  verbal  causative  in  -uya. 

The  suffix  -liga,  -oga  is  one  of  factitive  verbs,  and  implies  localizntiou 
(1)  within,  or  (2)  on  the  surface  of  some  object.  But  when  -uga  is  used  for 
inflectional  purpo.ses,  its  function  becomes  an  abstract  one.     It  assumes  the 
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power  of  designating  either  the  cause  of  an  act  or  state — a  function  probably 
orio-inating  from  the  one  given  above,  "on  the  sui-face  of";  or  it  may  des- 
ignate a  temporal  relation  to  the  verb  of  the  sentence — a  function  proceeding 
from  the  original  locative  signification  within,  inside*  The  causative  func- 
tion of -uga  largely  prevails  in  frequency  over  the  temporal  one,  which  we 
have  to  indicate  by  tchcii  in  rendering  the  verbal  by  a  subordinate  clause. 
The  grammatic  subject  of  the  verbal  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  governing 
verb;  if  the  subjects  of  both  were  not  identical,  the  verbal  conditional  would 
stand  instead.     Cf.  page  415. 

1.  The  verbal  in  -lirja  designates  the  natural  or  logical  cause  of  the  act 
or  state  pointed  out  by  the  finite  verb  of  the  sentence.  In  English  it  has 
to  be  rendered  by  for,  to,  in  order  to,  because  of,  on  account  of,  or  other  par- 
ticles  of  the  same  import. 

s]ia[)i\'a  tua  gatpamnuka  he  fold  what  he  had  come  for,  34,  1. 

gena  sha  mbushant  mu-idshuk  ka'.sh  ne^i  da//  thcij  went  to  dii/  ipo-bulbs, 

118,  6. 
nad  gelo'la  pa-uk  we  dismounted  for  repast,  11),  7. 
tchila'l%a  sha  tchuleks  mbushant  tche'k  pa-uapkuk  t]ie>i  saved  the  meat 

in  order  to  eat  it  next  moriiiuff,  119,  Ifi. 
ml  grnuapk  nr'gsli  ma'lani  p'gisha  haitchnuk  /  sh(dl  ,'^tart  to  search  for 

ijour  absent  mother,  111),  l!l;  cf  122,  17. 
wc'ka  ku-ishc'-uk  huUadshuitanuia  p'lukslia  m'ua  tite  little  boy,  bein;/  full 

of  joy,  ran  up  to  his  yrandfaiher  and  baeic  ayain,  !)(j,  13. 
tatktish  ishkuk  ki'uks  haushna  ma  slush  in  order  to  extract  the  disease,  the 

conjurer  sucks  at  the  patient,  71,  5.  6. 
ti'iiiip  hushts(')X  shend'tankok  they  hilled  five  men  when  Jiyhtiny. 
m'slita  hii'ma  nuVkash  t^vl'tp^uk  when  the  owl  predicts  (misfortune),  it  hoots 

all  night  lony,  88,  (>. 
Compare  also  the  passages  77,  3;   122,  5.  10;   123,  3;   13G,   1.     Tlie 
connection  of  this  verbal  with  se'gsa,  in  20,  9,  is  rather  unconmiou 

2.  The  verhal  in  -uya  points  to  the  time  or  epoch  of  the  act  or  state 
mentioned  by  tlie  finite  verb  of  the  sentence.     In  some  instances,  the  causal 

*  Wo  have  a  parallel  to  this  iu  the  Creek  language,  where -<5fa,  -dfau  means  wUhiii,  inside  of, 
when  appended  to  nouns;  while,  during,  'wbou  sufiBxed  to  verbs. 
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relation  is  still  apparent,  together  witli  the  temporal  one,  while  in  others  the 
relation  is  a  purely  temporal  one.     Cf.  the  verbal  in  -she'mi. 

tii'm  watch  itpa  sa  hu'nk  lu'gs  sesatui'tkuk  they  hroujlit  home  manij  horses 

when  returning  from  the  sale  of  slaves,  20,  19. 
slui-amoksh  hadaktna  geno'ga  kta-i  nutola'ktcha  ivhen  a  relative  passes 

that  spot,  he  throtvs  a  stone  upon  it,  85,  15. 
hemkankatchna  genuk  she  said  repeatedly  tvhile  ivalking,  121,  19. 
mbawa  steinash  nu'dshnuk  (one)  heart  exploded  while  flying  off,  114,  4. 
wewanuish  tchi'mma-uk  tinkanka  ivomen,  ivhen  playing  the  tchimmd-ash 

game,  run  hack  and  forth,  80,  7.     Cf.  also  105,  1 6. 

6.   The  rcrhal  durative  in  -{da. 

This  terminal  is  forming,  when  derivational,  durative,  usitative,  and 
instrumental  verbs,  but  when  inflectional  it  fulfills  one  function  onl}',  and 
remains  unchanged.  This  function  is  to  express  an  act  or  condition  which 
lasted  or  occurred  while  the  act  of  the  finite  verb  by  which  the  verbal  is 
governed  took  place.  Thus  the  ending  -nta  corresponds  to  our  while,  or, 
when  nouns  are  used  to  render  it,  to  our  during,  pending.  The  subject  of 
the  main  verb  has  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  verbal. 

tchaki  hunk  shuaktchota  pan  the  hoy  cried  and  ate  at  the  same  time. 
shle-iita  ml  mish  shc'want  a  when  I  find  it  I  irill  give  it  to  you. 
ku'tagsh  stii'kapksh  galalin()ta  (him)   icho  was  gigging  minnows  lohile 

skirting  the  nmter,  122,  0. 
shla-(')tak  (for  shla-ota  ak)  A-ukskisas  tinsna  at  the  mere  sight  of  the 

Klamath  Lake  Indians  they  fed,  19,  3. 
yamatala  geniita  shushtc'dshna  during  his  journey  to  the  north  he  created 

them,  103,  3. 
geni'ita  shuaktcha  Slu'ishapamtch  Old  Grizzly  tvept  while  walking,  121,  18. 

Different  forms  of  the  durative  verbs  express  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
the  verbal  durative  does,  but  have  to  be  kept  asunder  grammatically,  be- 
cause i\\e  former  inflect,  while  the  latter  do  not.  Even  the  present  partici- 
ples in  -nk,  -n  have  to  be  distinguished  from  the  verbal,  though  the  Modocs 
use  -I'ltan  and  Klamath  Lakes  -I'ltank  as  frequently  as  -lita,  and  in  the  same 
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sense.*  Inflected  forms  of  -lita  mostly  belong  to  instrumental,  not  to  tlura- 
tive  verbs. 

Ti'tak  kishkankotank  shluyaki'ga  Titak  ivlmtles  while  imlkuir/  about. 

ku'lsli  kulei')tank  ki'  nak  en  gi'  the  badger,  while  entering  (his  den),  makes 
nak,  nak,  185;  43.     Cf.  83,  2. 

7.  The  verbal  intentional  in  -tki. 
Identical  in  form,  and  almost  alike  in  its  purport  with  the  exhortative 
form  of  the  imperative  mode,  is  the  verbal  in  -tki,  -tgi.  Unlike  other  ver- 
bals, its  subject  is  either  that  of  the  tinite  verb  of  the  sentence,  or  differs  from 
it,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  subject  of  the  verbal,  whether  nominal  or  pro- 
nominal, stands  in  the  objective  case.  The  function  of  the  verbal  in  -tki  is 
to  indicate  purpose,  intention,  order,  or  command.  Whenever  the  verbs,  which 
usually  connect  themselves  with  the  verbal  indefinite  to  express  their  gram- 
matic  or  svntactic  direct  object  (page  5'.' 7)  introduce  a  statement  expressing 
the  intention  or  command  of  somebody,  the}^  are  followed  by  this  verbal. 
Therefore  it  is  l)ut  natural  that  verbs  suggesting  a  command  or  injifnction, 
as  shiitela,  ne-ul^a,  tpewa,  are  accompanied  by  this  verbal  in  the  majority 
of  instances.  The  verbal  is  in  many  instances  followed  by  some  inflec- 
tional form  of  the  auxiliar}'  verb  gi,  especially  by  giuga,  abbr.  giug.  Cf 
also  what  is  said  in  Morphology,  pages  416,  417. 

a.  Examples  in  which  the  subject  of  the  finite  verb  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  verbal: 

iwam  liiitki  n's  Icwitclita  a  they  refused  to  give  me  whortleberries,  75,  10. 
g/itpa  nil  tchekeli  vudsbo^alkitki  we  came  here  to  tvipe  off  the  blood,  40, 16. 
nrd  shginmen  mal  shiltanktgi  he  sent  us  to  conclude  peace  with  you,  40,  15. 
ka-i  ml  shanfihule  nush  sha-akaktantgi  I  do  not  wish  to  be  blamed. 

b.  Examples  in  which  the  subject  of  the  finite  verb  differs  from  that  of 
the  verbal.  The  subject  of  the  verbal  is  sometimes  mentioned;  at  other 
times,  not: 

ka-i  tchu'leksh  patki  .shapiya  he  told  (them)  not  to  eat  any  meat,  13,  17. 
alahia  K'mukamts  kokantki  g'lug  Kmukamtch  showed  (him)  the  pine  tree 
(he  had)  to  climb,  100,  6. 

*  Mention  was  made  of  them  in  this  connection  on  page  416. 
39 
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ka-i  we-ula  guli'tki  hit  giug  I  do  not  allow  (anj'body)  to  enter. 
p'gi'shap  nalaui  ka-i  shanahule  nalsli  shuhululeatki  giug  our  mother  does 

not  leant  hs  to  jump  down  (from  the  lodge),  120,  1. 
laki  ka-i  shana-uli  ki-ukshash  snawc'dshash  shiukatgi  the  chief  did  not 

desire  that  the  conjurer  shoidd  kill  (this)  woman,  41,6. 
laki  ka-i  E-ukshikishasli  tpewa  tAla  shewanatki  the  agent  did  not  order 

the  Klamath  Lake  men  to  -pay  money,  35,  13. 
shatela  snawedshash  lutatkatki  pfsh  he  hired  a  woman  to  interpret  for 

him,  13,  11. 
Kniukiimtch  ne-ulxa  papHshash  gi'tki  giug  Kmitkamtch  resolved  that  a 

dam  should  come  into  existence,  94,  5. 
Skii'lamtch  shtiih'  ta'pia  m'na  iktchatki  giug  kuia'  Old  Weasel  told  his 

younger  brother  to  obtain  skuU-caps,  109,  2.  3. 
p'na  maklakshash  hi'ushga  ka-i  nanuk  shuldshash  shu^nktgi  he  enjoined 

his  men  not  to  kill  all  the  soldiers,  56,  6.  7. 
hiin  nu  shute-uapk  suawcdsha.sh  ka'sh  meitgiug  I  shall  create  ivoman  to 

dig  the  ipo-buJb. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  VERBALS. 

Of  all  the  morphologic  forms  of  the  Klamath  verb,  and  the  verb  of 
many  other  Indian  languages,  the  verbals  show  the  greatest  difference  when 
compared  with  the  parallel  forms  in  the  modern  literary  tongues  of  Europe. 
Only  by  grasping  the  real  meaning  of  the  verbals  can  we  expect  to  come  to 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  Klamath  noun-verb.  There  are  several  other 
categories  which  the  genius  of  that  upland  language  has  incorporated  into 
the  verb  almost  as  constantly  and  regularly  as  the  categories  expressed  by 
the  verbals — e.  g.,  that  of  completion  (-ola),  repetition  (-peli),  motion  toward 
(-ipka),  motion  away  from  (-apka).  But  since  these  suffixes  are  forming 
verbs  with  an  inflection  separate  from  that  of  the  simple  verb,  these  verbs 
have  to  be  considered  as  derivational,  not  as  inflectional  forms,  and  find 
their  proper  place  in  the  List  of  Suffixes.  The  verbals  of  Klamath  are  few 
ill  numl:)er  and  remarkably  well-defined  in  their  functions,  easy  to  handle 
on  account  of  their  lack  of  inflection  and  their  laconic  brevity.  If  we  count 
the  six  case-inflections  of  the  verbal  in  -sh  as  separate  verbals,  the  wliole 
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munber  of  verbals  amounts  to  twelve.  The  verbals  of  the  majority  of  such 
transitive  verbs  as  can  assume  a  direct  object  may  be  used  in  a  passive  sense 
also. 

The  verbal  in  -sh,  -s  is  the  only  Klamath  verbal  susceptible  of  inflec- 
tion. Whenever  the  forms  in  -uish  show  marks  of  inflection,  they  are  sub- 
stantives, and  not  verbals;  when  the  forms  in  -liga,  -uta  are  inflected,  they 
are  verbs,  and  not  verbals.  The  case-forms  of  the  verbals  in  -sh  are  not 
inflexible;  -she'mi,  when  it  turns  into  a  subjective  case,  cannot  any  longer 
be  considered  as  a  verbal. 

The  verbals  which  are  periphrastically  conjugable  by  means  of  the 
substantive  verb  gi  to  he  and  its  various  inflectional  forms,  are  those  in  -sh, 
-slitka,  -tki. 

The  subject  of  the  verbal  has  to  be  identical  with  the  subject  of  the 
finite  verb  of  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  -sh,  -she'mi,  -shtka,  -6ga,  -uta.  It 
has  to  differ  from  it  in  the  case. of  -sham,  -shi,  -sht.  The  subjects  of  both 
may  diff"er  or  not  differ  in  the  case  of  -shti,  -tki.  Whenever  the  subjects  of 
both  differ,  the  subject  of  the  verbal  stands  in  the  objective  case,  whether 
nominal  or  represented  by  a  personal  pronoun.  When  the  verbal  -sh  is 
used  in  a  passive  sense,  its  nominal  subject  stands  in  the  possessive  case, 
its  pronominal  subject  in  the  possessive  form  of  the  jironoun. 

Causality  is  expressed  by  the  verbal  in  -iiga;  occasionally  by  those  in 
-sht,  -shti,  -tki. 

Duration  is  expressed  by  the  verbals  in  -uta  and  -she'mi;  sometimes 
by  those  in  -sh  and  -iiga. 

Tense  is  expressed  by  various  verbals — the  present  by  -sh,  -she'mi, 
-shtka;  the  past  by  -uish,  -sht;  the  pluperfect  by  -sh,  -sht;  the  future  in 
some  instances  by  -tki.  But  this  does  not  exclude  that  these  verbals  may 
be  used  to  mark  other  tenses  besides  the  ones  specialized  here. 

THE  DISTRIBUTIVE  FORM. 

In  the  earlier  penods  of  the  Klamath  language  the  category  of  number 
in  the  noun  and  noun-verb  did  not  appear  to  the  natives  as  being  of  much 
importance.  This  is  proved  l)y  the  fact  that  there  are  different  ways  to 
express  number,  and  in  the  noun-verb  all  seem  to  be  of  recent  origin,  with 
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the  exception  of  that  by  which  a  change  of  radix  is  brought  abont  in  the 
intransitive  verb.  Had  nnmber  been  of  great  value  to  the  native  mind,  it 
would  have  been  expressed  by  the  same  grammatic  form  throughout.  This 
was  done,  however,  concerning  the  categor}-  of  severalty,  for  which  onl}' 
one  form  exists,  though  this  one  form  is  applied  in  many  different  ways. 
This  feature  is  the  distributive  syllabic  reduplication;  it  pervade^s  the  whole 
language,  down  to  the  postposition  and  some  adverbial  particles.  The  same 
grammatic  form  which  in  Pima,  6pata,  and  other  Nahua  languages  expresses 
a  plural,  reappears  here,  in  the  Selish  and  Malayo-Polynesian  dialects,  as 
pointing  to  severalty  or  distribution,  sometimes  involving  the  idea  of  cus- 
tom, frequency,  repetition,  or  that  of  a  gradual  process.  In  the  verbs  of 
the  Aryan  fauiih',  it  once  fulfilled  the  function  of  marking  a  preterit  tense. 

Whenever  we  see  intransitive  and  objective-transitive  verbs  used  in  the 
distributive  form,  we  naturally  expect  that  the  subjects  of  the  former  and 
the  direct  objects  of  the  latter  should  assume  the  same  form.  But  the  Indian 
does  not  always  apply  our  Aryan  ideas  of  syntactic  congruence  to  his  own 
speech;  his  syntactic  views  are  rather  of  the  incorporative  order,  and  what 
is  expressed  by  one  part  of  a  sentence  applies  to  the  whole  sentence,  for  it 
is  needless  to  repeat  a  grammatic  fact  previously  stated.  Thus  the  idea  of 
severalty,  and  also  that  of  plurality,  when  pointed  out  l)y  the  verb,  will 
hold  good  for  the  governing  or  governed  noun  also,  and  needs  no  repetition. 
When  adjectives  are  joined  attributively  to  substantives  or  pronouns,  the 
same  incorporative  principle  applies  to  the  case-forms  and  the  distributive 
forms,  as  shown  in  Morphology.  But  there  are  some  other  reasons  of  a 
more  stringent  nature  which,  at  times,  prevent  the  use  of  the  distributive 
forms  in  one  of  the  S3mtactic  components.     They  are  as  follows: 

When  the  verb  of  the  sentence  is  an  intransitive  verb,  showing  the  dis- 
ti'ibutive  form,  its  subject  will  usually  show  the  same  form  when  animate, 
and  the  absolute  form  when  inanimate;  but  when  the  verb  is  transitive  and 
shows  the  distributive  form,  the  object  will  stand  in  the  absolute  form  if 
only  one  object  has  been  acted  upon,  or  if  the  object  is  a  collective  noun, 
and  in  the  distributive  if  each  object  has  been  acted  upon  separately. 
But  wlien  there  are  many  subjects  acting  all  at  once,  we  have  to  expect  the 
subject  either  in  the  plural  or  in  the  distributive  form  and  the  verb  in  the 
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absolute  form,  and  this  would  agree  with  the  real  function  of  the  distribu- 
tive form,  as  developed  on  previous  pages  of  this  Grammar. 

Sometimes  the  distributive  form,  in  the  noun  or  in  the  verb,  is  a  pho- 
netic impossibility,  and  then  some  analytic  means  have  to  be  employed. 
Personal  and  some  other  pronouns  do  not  possess  the  distributive  form. 

Thus  we  obtain  three  possibilities  for  the  use  of  the  distributive  form 
in  the  sentence: 

1.  The  verb  alone  assumes  it. 

2.  The  subject  or  object  alone  assumes  it. 

3.  Both  verb  and  noun  assume  it. 

While  the  two  first  modes  of  construction  are  frequently  met  with,  the 
third  one  is  decidedly  the  most  unfrequent  of  all.  Syntactic  instances  for 
all  three  are  as  follows: 

1.  Distributive  reduplication  applied  to  the  ohject  or  subject  alone: 

wiwalag  vu'la  shash^ishapkash  the  young  antelopes  asked  the  bear  cubs, 

119,  23. 
kd-i  hunk  viisa  tuma  maklaks  kakaknolatk  giug  each  being  armed  with 

parfleshes,  they  ivere  not  afraid  of  many  men  (attacking  them),  17,  4. 
tatala  h^mkank  i!  tell  the  truth  in  every  instance! 
tanna  i  wew(^ash  gitk?  hoiv  many  children  have  youf 
nga'-isa  sha  wewalaks  pila  they  shot  the  old  ivomen  only,  28,  3. 
lelahowitko  wiltcli  wux<iyi  he  traded  sloiv  horses,  189;  8. 

2.  Distributive  reduplication  applied  only  to  the  verb: 

tumi  shtina'sh  nen;il;^a  many  houses  ivere  burnt,  Mod. 

kiikii'gi  a  n'sh  tchd'ks  /  am.  lame  in  both  legs. 

tsiii  ni  shlin  hu'nk,  kat  huk  yu'ta  then  I  ivounded  the  one  who  ivas  shoot- 
ing continually,  23,  1. 

suashuala  Sa't  hunk  kta-i  the  Snake  Indians  piled  up  stones,  30,  9. 

wakaitch  gi'ug  nii'g  til'm  haktcli  shapcsh  shushata.^  why  did  the  absent 
(mother)  make  so  many  moons  f  105,  7. 

Ka'kakilsh  yamatala  geniita  shilshtt'dshna  he  created  the  bearded  men  at 
different  times  {or  2^1  aces)  when  he  had  gone  north,  103,  2. 
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nakush;^enkui  shti'ya  shislii'dsha  each  of  the  men  living  at  the  clam  put 

pitch  on  his  head,  132,  6. 
M6atuash  iidhoniatchna  (for  =huhatchna)  the  Pit  River  Indians  raised 

their  war-cry  while  running,  23,  15. 

3.  Distribidive  reduplication  observed  in  the  noun  and  verh: 
kek  wa-utchaga  titadshi  g\  these  dogs  are  faithful. 
gek  sliasli  shiusliuak  a  pepevva  these  girls  ivash  each  other. 
sa  hii'nk  lu'luags  wa'k  sbniishnexank  slinikshvil;{a  seizing  the  captives  hy 

the  arms,  they  made  them  dance,  16,  12. 
wiwalag  tu'shkampele  the  young  deer  were  running  out  again,  120, 12.  15. 
tchitchAluish  kintflla  young  fellows  are  ivalking  ahout,  186;  52. 
at  gakiamna  shlishlololan  then  they  surrounded  (her),  each  cocking  his  gun 

41,  3,  Mod. 

METHODvS  OF  EXPRESSING  POSSESSION. 

There  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  this  language  for  our  verbs  to  jJ05ses5, 
to  otvn,  to  have;  and  with  the  verb  gi,  which  is  chiefly  used  to  express  pos- 
session, the  logical  subject  is  not  identical  with  the  grammatic  subject.  The 
different  methods  in  use  to  express  this  idea  are  the  following: 

1.  The  substantive  verb  gi  to  be,  when  not  occurring  in  its  participial 
fonn,  gitko,  requires  the  possessor  to  stand  in  the  possessive  case  of  a  noun, 
or,  if  expressed  by  a  pronoun,  a  possessive  pronoun  fulfills  this  function. 
The  object  possessed  then  figures  as  the  grammatic  subject  of  the  finite 
verb  gi,  and  the  sentence  becomes  equivalent  to  our  to  be  somebody^s.  Tlie 
verb  gi,  or  inflectional  forms  of  it,  are  often  dropped  altogether: 

kiilam  ge  Uitchash?  or  kalam  ge  latcliash  gif  wlio  owns  this  lodge?  Kl. 
k^ikiam  gek  shul6tishl  whose  (pi.)  are  these  garments? 
ti'imi  malam  maklaksam  luldfimalaksh  gi  your  tribe  has  many  winter-lodges. 
ude-udalkatko  kc-u  wakisli  gi  /  have  a  streaked  roof-ladder ;  lit.  "my 

inside  roof-ladder  is  speckled",  175;   14. 

And  other  examples  on  page  432. 

2.  But  whenever  tlie  participle  gitko,  abbr.  gitk,  having,  possessed  of,  is 
employed  instead  of  one  of  the  finite  forms  of  gi,  the  grammatical  subject 
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becomes  also  the  logical  subject,  and  the  object  possessed  stands  in  the  ob- 
jective case.  The  sentence  is  complete  only  when  gi  is  or  are  is  added  to 
gitko;  gi  is  not  possessive  in  that  case,  but  it  represents  the  substantive 
verb,  and  is  frequently  dropped  or  coalesces  with  the  gitko  preceding  into 
one  word. 

kek  watsag  mumenish  wawakash  gitko  this  dog  has  long  ears. 

tuma  nii  gi'tk  njilam  shi'p  our  sheep  carry  much  ivool. 

wakwakli  nu'sh  gitko  conical-headed. 

ka-i  ml  shanahuli  snawedshash  kokuapkash  lu'lp  gi'pkash  /  do  not  want 

a  wife  having  swollen  eyes,  186;  54. 
(i)  tuma  tua  gftkuapka  (for  gitko  gi-uapka)  you  will  he  possessed  of  much 

'property,  182;  7. 
(sha)  kinkan'  smo'k  gi'tk,  atinsh  lak  gi'tko  they  have  a  spare  heard;  they 
tcear  the  hair  long,  90,  5.  6. 

3.  The  idea  of  possession  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  wearing, 
using,  being  provided  tvifh,  or  carrying  an  object,  wlien  the  participial  suffix 
-tko,  abbr.  -tk,  is  appended  to  the  object  worn,  used,  or  carried.  This  ap- 
plies to  parts  of  the  human  or  animal  bod}^,  to  the  organs  of  trees  or  other 
plants,  to  manufactured  articles,  tools,  and  garments,  as  hats  or  coats,  or 
to  domestic  animals.  More  stress  is  laid  on  the  use  of  these  articles  than 
on  their  possession.  Some  of  these  forms  in  -tko  are  derived  from  a  corre- 
sponding verb,  as  kukatko,  from  kuka  to  ivear  a  gown,  but  the  majority  are 
the  ])roduct  of  the  suffixation  of  gitko  to  the  noun  of  which  they  appear  to 
be  the  derivatives,  and  of  a  subsequent  contraction.  But  as  to  taldshitko 
provided  with  small  arrows,  for  instance,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  suppose 
that  there  ever  was  a  verb  taldsha  to  provide  with  arrows;  the  word  is  a 
contraction  of  taldshi  gitko  "arrows  having."  More  will  be  found  in  List 
of  Suffixes,  under  -tko,  No.  4. 

kill' wash  slikutatk  dressed  in  a  tvoodpecker  mantle,  189;  6. 

})i  a  wawakshnatk  he  has  moccasins  on. 

tsc-usam  tsuyiitk  (liut  gi)  he  wears  a  hat  adorned  with  the  feathers  of  the 

yelloiv-hammer,  181;  1. 
tidsha  kokatk  i  shcwa  you  believe  that  you  are  dressed  nicely,  189;  5. 
wika4elantko  having  a  short  face,  190;   14. 
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4.  Possession  is  also  expressed  by  the  suffix  -altko,  in  the  oblique  cases 
-alpkash,  -alpkam,  under  similar  conditions  as  in  case  No.  3.  Being  deriv- 
atives of  real  or  supposed  inchoative  verbs  in  -ala,  the  forms  in  -altko  do 
not  exactly  refer  to  dress  or  wear,  but  to  possession  acquired  by  purchase 
or  otherwise,  or  increasing  steadily,  or  property  becoming  accessible  grad- 
ually. The  possession  of  mental  and  moral  qualities  is  also  expressed  by 
this  verbal  form.  The  verb  gi,  in  its  various  inflectional  forms,  may  be 
added  to  it,  but  is  generally  omitted.     C£  -altko,  page  317;  also  page  694. 

nu  a  tchuy^shaltko  (gi)  /  oum  a  hat. 

nu  a  loloksgishaltk  I  possess,  carrij  a  gun. 

i  a  watchakaltko  you  have  a  dog. 

pat  a  wd-utchaltko  (gi)  they  own  horses. 

bu  lish  snavvedshash  vunipa  wewesheltko  (Kl.  weweshAltko)  this  woman 

has  four  children,  Mod. 
hji  talaltko,  tchek  ak  ml  ta-uni  gdnt  if  I  had  money,  I  would  go  to  the  city. 
hishuaksh  hun  mii  talaltko  this  man  is  wecdthy,  Kl. 
E-ukshikni  litchlitchlish  stefnshaltko  the  Klamath  Lake  people  are  hrare ; 

equivalent  to:    E-ukshikni  litchlitchlish  steinash  gitko,   "strong 

hearts  are  having." 

5.  Among  other  terms  sometimes  resorted  to  to  express  ownership,*  we 
quote  the  following,  and  add  their  real  signification:  kt'liak  not  having,  not 
possessed  of,  with  the  object  in  the  objective  case;  shunuishaltko,  sh^talu- 
atko  having  property ;  hashtaUarapka  to  manage  one's  property,  to  lord  it  over. 

METHODS  OF  EXPRESSING  COMPULSION. 

According  to  the  degree  of  compulsion  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
somebody,  different  modes  of  expression  will  be  used.  If  tlie  impulse  is 
a  mere  inducement,  advice,  or  suggestion,  the  exhortative  mode  in  -tki  is 
employed : 

tche'kslg  nu  gatpantki  let  me  go  there  after  a  while. 

*  Other  ways  of  exprosaing  ownership  or  posaession  in  various  North  American  languages  are 
referred  to  iu  "Americau  Anthropologist"  of  1888,  page  340. 
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kaitoks  ni'sh  tu-una  Lemaikshina  kayaktgi  (hu)  he  ought  not  to  2^u>'sue 

me  around  Shasta  Butte,  40,  4;  cf.  54,  8. 
ka-i  nalsh  i  tua  shutetki  ku-idsha  let  thou  do  its  nothing  wicked,  139,  6. 

A  more  forcible  mode  of  compulsion  is  expressed  by  the  imperative 
proper,  or  jussive  mode.  A  form  for  it  exists  in  both  tenses — in  the  past- 
present  and  in  the  future — and  the  former  is  of  a  more  commanding  and 
purely  mandatory  character  than  the  second,  because  it  insists  upon  the 
command  being  carried  out  at  once.  Often  it  becomes  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  declarative  mode  from  the  imperative  of  both  tenses. 

li'ielat  hu'nksh  hi't!  hill  ye  this  fellow  on  the  spot!  190;  15. 

ka-i  nalasli  ko-i  shutii  do  not  make  us  wicked,  139,  11. 

tcht'lx'  Tit  am  i  ka'd.shikuk  ge  ought  to  sit  down,  because  ge  are  tired. 

tuni'pni  i  spukle-uapka  five  dags  gou  shall  sweat,  142,  13. 

tchussak  at  katak  gi-uapk  ge  shall  alwags  speak  the  truth. 

kilank  at  shuinuapk!  ge  must  sing  loud! 

The  declarative  mode  of  the  future  tense  is  used  extensively,  instead  of 
the  imperative,  to  express  regulations  of  law,  practice,  commands  of  cliiefs 
or  other  people  in  authority,  strong  suggestive  hints  to  compel  people  to 
act  in  a  certain  sense,  and  the  necessities  of  natural  laws.  The  "Legal 
Customs",  pages  58-62  and  Notes,  furnish  a  large  number  of  instances  to 
show  how  the  future  tense  is  employed  in  law  regulations.  This  form  thus 
coiTesponds  to  our  terms  I  must,  I  ought  to,  I  have  to,  I  am  obliged. 

ka-i  i  watsam  tchi'kluapk  wanniki'sham  do  not  ride  the  horse  of  another 
man,  58,  11. 

ka-i  i  lap  snawii'dsaluapk  gou  shall  not  marrg  two  ivives,  60,  17. 

M-i  i  shli-uapk  shash  donH  shoot  each  other,  58,  10. 

tumilntka  shute-uapka  laki  tlie  chief  must  be  elected  bg  the  majoritg,  90,  3. 

i  n's  shatuayuapka  gou  must  help  me,  lb,  14. 

nanuk  maklaks  k'k'kuapka  everg  person  must  die. 

POTENTIALITY,  POSSIBILITY,  VOLITION. 

The  first  of  these  abstract  terms  describes  the  power  or  ability  to 
perform  an  act,  or  to  bring  on  certain  events  or  conditions;  whereas  the 
second  ])oints  to  chance,  casual  occurrence,  or  to  actions  that  miglit  be  per- 
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formed,  or  not  performed,  according  to  somebody's  arbitrary  choice.  All 
this  we  express  by  the  so-called  auxiliary  verbs  I  can,  I  could,  I  may,  I 
might,  I  hope,  I  expect,  may  he,  and  by  the  particles  perhaps,  possibly,  proba- 
bhj,  likely.  The  Klamath  language  possesses  none  of  these  verbs,  nor  any 
particles  corresponding  exactly  to  the  English  particles  mentioned.  Nev- 
ertheless all  the  above  ideas  can  be  expressed  with  accuracy  in  Klamath, 
either  by  verbs  differing  somewhat  in  their  function,  or  by  the  particle  ak, 
which,  combined  with  other  particles,  appears  as  ak  a,  aka,  aka,  ka,  kam 
(for  ak  am),  w4k  ak;  their  connection  with  the  conditional  mode  in  -t, 
whenever  it  occurs,  also  expresses  possibility.  Ak  is  nothing  else  but  the 
enclitic  particle  ak,  which  means  only,  but,  just,  and  also  appears  as  dimin- 
utive suffix;  but  here  it  appears  in  a  somewhat  different  function.  The 
conditional  mode  is  sufficient  to  express  possibility  and  potentiality  by  itself 
alone,  without  any  particle. 

A. — Potentiality.  Whenever  /  can  is  used  in  the  potential  sense  of  / 
am  able  in  body  or  mind — I  have  the  faculty  to  perform  a  thing — it  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  conditional  mode,  by  ak,  ka,  or  by  the  verbal  indefinite. 
In  the  latter  case,  "I  can  ride",  "I  can  make  arrows",  becomes  wholly 
equivalent  to  "I  am  a  rider",  "I  am  an  arrow-maker";  and  when  the  sen- 
tence is  negatived  ka-i  is  added  to  it.  The  ak  may  be  dropped  if  the  verb 
stands  in  the  conditional  mode. 

pi  ak  shuint  he,  she  can  sing;  he,  she  is  able  to  sing. 

pi  ak  ka-i  shuint  he,  she  cannot,  is  unable  to  sing. 

ak  a  nu  ka-i  pewat  /  cannot  sivim. 

ka-i  aka  nil  k(')kant  ko'shtat  I  cannot  climb  the  pine  tree. 

ka-i  nu'sh  shiugat  tata  he  can  never  kill  me  (under  these  conditions), 

06,  22.     Cf  12!),  7. 
pil  maklaks  huk  shla't  sku'ks  only  dead  Indians  can  see  spirits,  129,  2. 
tam  i  sh%e.s%enish  pji?  can  you  roivf  lit.  "are  you  a  rower"! 
ni  nanukash  shlii'sh  ki  I  can  see  everywhere,  22,  17. 

Whenever  the  ability  of  performing  an  act  is  negatived,  there  are  two 
verbs  in  Klamath  expressing  what  we  render  by  /  cannot:  keshga  (or 
ke'shka,  a  derivative  of  k;i-i  not)  and  tchana.     Both  of  these  take  their 
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verbal  object  in  the  form  of  tlie  verbal  indefinite  in  -sh  (-ash,  -ish),  as  seen 
previously ;  cf.  page  5'J8. 

ke'sliga  nn  shk'-isli  hunkelam  I  can  or  could  not  see  km;  lit.  "I  cannot 

be  a  seer  of  him." 
pi  a  keslika  nki'l  hemepjish  he  is  unable  to  sjicak  loud. 
keshga  a  ml  piinuash  /  cannot  drink. 
kt'shka  xai  ml  kii'kotko  /  did  not  succeed  when  trying. 
tchAnish  nil  s^e'sh  gi  I  cannot  roio. 
tchanish  tchuluish  giuga/or  heimj  unable  to  swim,  Mod. 

B. — Possibility.  The  idea  of  possibility,  referring  to  acts  or  occurrences 
physicalh'  possible,  or  dependent  upon  tlie  arbitrary  decision  of  men,  ex- 
pressed in  English  bv  /  may  or  might,  I  expect,  probably,  possibly,  and  other 
particles  of  this  kind,  is  rendered  in  Klamath  by  ;'ik,  ka  and  their  combinar 
tions  with  other  particles,  generally  accompanied  by  the  conditional  mode. 

lul'kt  kam  gatpant  lie  may  come ;  I  hope  he  will  come. 

i  kam  gatpant  you  expect  to  come. 

ya-a  ak  at  a  nen  I  believe  ye  are  crying. 

shift  ak  nu  lilhanksh  hii  ni  shlcat  na'sli  /  would  shoot  a  deer  if  I  saw  one. 

nil  akii  Inln  shK'a,  or  hilnk  ak  taksh  iln  ml  sldeat  I  can  see  him  (if  I  wish 

to  do  so). 
Amp;^ankni  ak  sas  ]iushtsi')xuapk  the  ]\^asco  Indians  migid  kill  them,  93,  7. 
hii  tidshf  gitk  maklaks,  tankt  ni  ge'nt  (/'  the  people  were  good-hearted 

then  I  might  go  there,  93,  9. 
k'lakat  n'  u'nk  shlil-(')k  I  may  possibly  die  for  having  f^een  him,  129,  5. 
tchiitch  ni'sh  ka-i  siiigat  then  he  may  possibly  not  kill  me,  129,  6. 

Some  instances  of  possibility  are  found  in  Texts,  page  118,  10-12;  the 
verl)  stands  in  the  declarative  mode  of  the  future  tense,  for  the  future  tense 
of  the  finite  verb  has  no  conditional  form  in  -t. 

Two  instances  where  the  verijal  conditional  of  the  future  tense  is  used 
instead  of  a  finite  verb  to  express  possibility  are  as  follows: 

shuluashka  tcb'u'nk  gitki  gi:  "i-i  i-amnash  kewe-uapkaslit"  he  told  him 
to  take  off  his  dress:   "^you  might  break  your  beads,"  Mod. 
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shushateluma  tclish,  p'na'sh  ktchal^ishtka  slikukluapkasht  tliey  smear  it 
on  their  faces  to  preserve  themselves  from  i^ossiWe  chajjping  on  account 
of  sunburns,  150,  8.     Cf.  135,  3. 

C. —  Volition  is  expressed  in  a  similar  manner  as  possibility,  and  the  lan- 
guage has  no  word  equivalent  to  our  I  will.  It  may  be  rendered  by  shana- 
ho'li  to  ivish,  desire,  to  tcant,  as  in  105,  11,  a  verb  for  which  the  Modocs 
often  use  hameni;  or  we  find  it  expressed  by  the  future  tense,  when  it  is 
equivalent  to  I  am  resolved,  I  am  willful,  or  one  of  the  above  suppositive 
particles  may  be  used.  All  these  different  means  are  resorted  to  to  express 
volition,  because  the  language  lacks  a  real  optative  mode. 

medshampeli-uapka  nu  I  will  remove  to  the  former  place  again. 

pi  a  nish  tiila  gdnuapk  he  ivill  go  tvith  me. 

k;i-a  mish  nu  ka-a  ni  mbusht^aluapka  very  much  I  want  you  for  a  husband, 
182;   7;   cf.  182;   G. 

nu  kam  hi'tksh  telullt  /  wish  to  look  down  on  it  from  there,  192;  4. 

m\  kam  tchfk  mish  slik'at  I  wish  I  coidd  see  yoxi  again,  Mod. 

THE  OBJECTIVE  RELATION. 

Whenever  the  sentence,  composed  of  subject,  predicate,  and  copula, 
becomes  enlarged  beyond  this  narrowly  circumscribed  limit,  it  will  soon 
extend  in  the  direction  of  its  objective  relation.  The  intransitive  verb 
will  complement  itself  by  means  of  some  indirect  object.  Transitive  verbs 
are  either  objectless  or  objective ;  that  is,  some  of  them  require  no  direct 
object,  some  do ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  impersonal  verbs.  But 
these  three  sorts  of  verbs  may  all  be  qualified  by  indirect  objects,  which 
often  correspond  to  the  dative  and  ablative  case,  or  contain  locative  or  tem- 
poral indications,  or  have  to  be  expressed  by  a  whole  sentence.  This  gives 
origin  to  a  compound  sentence,  of  which  another  chapter  will  treat.  But 
when  the  object  is  expressed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun,  no  distinction  is  made 
in  Klamath  between  the  direct  and  the  indirect  object,  except  under  the 
restriction  mentioned  below.  Several  verbs  which  in  English  require  a 
preposition  before  the  object  are  in  Klamath  connected  with  the  objective 
case  without  postposition  :  kiiila  guti'la  to  cntrr  into  the  ground;  Aishishash 
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liun  galdshui  loiifc  yourself  to  Aishish,  193  ;  11 ;  spautisli  slmiaktcha  to  send 
for  poison,  13,  14. 

The  linguistic  matter  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  objective  relation 
will  be  treated  under  the  following  headings :  Object  expressed  (a)  by  a 
noun  ;  (h)  by  a  pronoun  ;  (c)  by  a  verbal  form.  In  the  case  of  the  indirect 
object  the  noun  is  often  accompanied  by  a  postposition.  The  distinction 
drawn  between  the  direct  and  the  indirect  object  is  made  from  the  stand- 
point of  English,  not  of  Klamath  granunar. 

THE  DIRECT  OBJECT. 

Only  transitive  and  some  impersonal  verbs  can  take  a  direct  object. 
The  direct  object,  if  nominal  or  pronominal,  must  be  in  the  objective  case. 

A.  Nouxs  AS  OB,iECT.s. — The  substantives  of  the  animate  class,  which 
includes  persons,  personitied  beings,  quadrupeds,  etc.;  all  the  adjectives  and 
the  numeral  adjectives  assume  the  terminal  -ash,  -sh  in  the  objective  case, 
whereas  the  substantives  of  the  inanimate  order,  which  comprehend  all  the 
lower  animals,  plants,  lifeless  objects,  and  abstract  nouns,  form  their  object- 
ive case  like  the  subjective.  The  possessive  pronouns  have  to  be  classed 
with  the  inanimate  order  of  substantives  in  regard  to  their  objective  case. 

But  tliis  rule  often  becomes  infringed  bv  phonetic  influences,  bv  the 
use  of  adjectives  as  attributes  of  nouns,  and  by  other  circumstances.  Of 
this  a  separate  chapter  gives  the  particulars.  There  are  a  few  instances 
where  the  object  is  expressed  by  other  oblique  cases : 

li'lhankshti  i'tpa  he  hroufiht  venison,  112,  15. 
nanuktuanta  pepuadshnish  one  ivho  spends  everything. 

We  would  expect  here :  li'lhankshti  tchule'ks  i'tpa  and  nanuktualash 
pepuadshnish  (from  pi'iedsha  to  spend,  tliroiv  away). 

There  are  also  instances  of  one  verb  having  two  or  more  direct  objects, 
commonly  one  to  designate  a  person  and  the  other  or  others  an  inanimate 
thing: 

sku'tash  sha  pallapka  lul'nksh  they  robbed  him  of  a  blanket.  . 
nd-iins  shlin  wii'k  E-ukshki'shas  he  had  shot  another  (man),  a  Klamath 
Lake,  in  the  arm,  24,  2. 
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ilksli^e'ni  a  sha  shniika  ne'p  k'lakapkash  at  the  grace  they  seize  the  de- 
ceased hy  the  hand,  87,  10. 
Aishisliash  shtilta  shnfx'lash  he  sent  Aishish  after  a  nest,  94,  9. 

One  object  is  pronominal  and  the  other  nominal  in : 

gii'tash  nii'sh  ku'pga  nush  a  louse  bites  me  on  the  head,  119,  3. 

tu'm   shash   ngil'-isha    Moatoki'shash   many  of  these  Modoc  men  they 

ivoimded ;  lit.  "man}-  them  the}'  wounded  Modocs,"  21,  16. 
vuss5'ksas  tilli'ndsa  wdwawva&h  frightened,  they  abandoned  their  females ; 

lit  "them  they  left  the  women,"  19,  16. 

In  the  last  two  examples  shash,  as  hu'nk  does  in  others,  appears  super- 
fluous to  us,  but  it  does  not  appear  so  to  those  who  speak  the  Klamath 
language  correctly. 

The  regular  and  natural  position  of  the  nominal  object  in  the  sentence 
is  after  the  subject  and  before  the  verb. 

B.  Pronouns  as  objects. — When  the  direct  object  is  expressed  by  a 
personal  or  demonstrative,  interrogative  or  relative  pronoun,  these  are  given 
in  the  full  or  syncopated,  absolute  or  distributive  form  of  the  objective  case. 
Wlien  expressed  in  their  full  form,  their  position  in  the  sentence  is  usually 
before  the  verb,  but  when  the  syncopated  form  is  employed  they  may  be 
placed  before  or  after  it.  Reflective  and  emphatic  pronouns  are  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner  as  personal  pronouns.  When  the  direct  personal  or 
impersonal  object  is  expressed  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  its  distance 
from  the  speaker,  and  the  circumstance  whether  it  is  within  his  sight  or 
not,  is  indicated  by  the  selection  of  the  pronoun.  Even  the  deceased  are 
referred  to  by  special  pronouns,  as  hu't,  hu'ksht,  etc. ;  for  it  would  be  a  sin 
against  the  sacred  customs  of  this  people  to  pronounce  the  name  by  which 
a.  deceased  person  was  known  during  life.  The  above  has  been  referred  to 
in  numerous  examples  given  on  previous  pages  of  the  Grammar. 

Impersonal  verbs  have  their  pronominal  or  personal  object  in  the 
ol)jective  case ;  but  whether  this  is  a  direct  or  an  indirect  object  in  the 
sense  employed  in  the  grammars  of  European  languages  is  not  always  easy 
to  determine.  Cf  the  list  of  objective  impersonal  verbs  on  page  430,  and 
Note  to  72,  1. 
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Pronouns  serving  to  express  a  direct  object  are  sometimes  suppressed 
in  the  conversational  form  of  language,  whenever  they  can  be  easily  sup- 
plied by  the  hearer  from  wliat  precedes. 

tsui  sa  hVluagsla  then  they  made  captives;  supply:  shash  ihem,  10,  16. 
sha  shii'iga  they  Jailed ;  supply  luVnksh  her,  123,  7. 

In  40,  5  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  object  nish  belongs  to  ndiulaksht  as 
direct  object,  or  to  ginti'ltak  tliey  icill  He  under  me,  as  indirect  object. 

Reciprocal  and  reflective  verbs  bear  their  pronominal  direct  object 
\\  ithin  themselves,  since  it  is  embodied  in  the  prefixes  sh-  and  h-  sh-.  Long 
li.-^ts  of  the.se  verbs  are  gisen  in  this  Grammar,  pages  278,  279,  285,  296, 
423-425.  The  majority  of  the'prefixes  give  a  hint  at  the  form,  quality,  or 
number  of  their  direct  objects,  but  these  have  to  be  expressed  bv  separate 
words  to  make  the  reference  intelligible.  Thus  luyc'ga  nil  means  I  pick 
up  one  round  object,  and  pe-uyega  nmny  of  them,  but  k'wash  hall  or  tala 
dollar-coin  have  to  be  added  to  determine  the  kind  of  the  object  or  objects 
which  were  i)icked  up  by  me. 

C.  Verbs  as  ob.jects. — When  the  direct  object  is  expressed  by  a  verb, 
this  verb  will  eitlier  1>e  the  verb  of  a  separate  sentence,  and  then  the  sen- 
tence itself  is  in  fact  the  object,  not  the  verb  alone:  or  the  verb  will  assume 
tlie  form  of  a  verbal  indefinite  in  -sh  or  that  of  a  verbal  intentional.  This 
can  be  done  only  when  the  finite  verb  of  the  sentence  belongs  tu  certain 
classes,  the  particulars  to  be  found  under  "Verbal  Indefinite,"  pages  410- 
413,  596-598,  and  "Verbal  Intentional,"  pages  416-417,  609-610. 

These  matters  have  been  anticipated  and  described  under  "Predicative 
Kelation." 

THE  INDIRECT  OBJECT. 

Every  verb  may  take  to  itself  an  indirect  object  or  complement,  and, 
when  the  sentence  requires  it,  two  or  more  of  these  may  be  governed  by 
one  and  the  same  verb.  The  fact  that  the  objective  case  is  one  of  the  forms 
to  express  the  indirect  object  and  also  tlie  direct  object  proves  that  this 
case  is  not  really  a  grammatic  or  relational  case,  but  has  an  admixture  of  a 
muteriul,  or,  we  might  say,  locative  function.     The  indirect  object  is  in  its 
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nature  much  more  varied  than  the  direct  object,  and  thus  it  requires  differ- 
ent modes  of  expression. 

A.  Nouns  as  objects. — All  the  seven  oblique  cases  and  the  five  post- 
position-cases of  the  noun  may  serve  to  express  indirect  objects,  though 
some  are  more  frequently  employed  than  others. 

1.  The  objective  case  in  -ash,  -sh  is  employed  whenever  the  indirect 
object  corresponds  to  what  we  are  wont  to  call  the  dative  case,  which  is 
introduced  by  the  particles  to,  for,  at,  in  behalf  of,  against,  or  the  locutions 
for  the  benefit  of,  to  the  damage  of  etc.  This  case  also  stands  when  an  object 
01-  thing  is  mentioned  upon  ivhich  the  verbal  act  extends ;  the  parts  of  the 
human  or  animal  body  or  parts  of  the  dress  are  frequently  construed  after 
this  rule,  which  answers  exactly  to  that  of  the  accusative  of  relation  in  Greek 
grammar,  and  is,  in  fact,  when  combined  with  the  accusative  of  the  person, 
nothing  else  but  an  inanimate  direct  object  expressed  by  the  accusative 
case.  Whether  we  have  to  regard  these  objects,  when  mentioned  in  that 
connection,  as  direct  or  indirect  complements  of  the  verb  it  is  difficult  to 
state ;  but  by  all  means  this  construction  corresponds  to  what  is  called  the 
accusative  of  relation,  as  previously  mentioned. 

(a).  Instances  of  a  personal  or  animate  indirect  object : 

huUadshui  K'mukiimtchash  he  ran  up  to  Kmuhuntch,  96,  14. 

at  unak  na -ulakta  Aisisas  then  after  daybreak  he  pthtted  against  Aishish, 

100,  1. 
B6shtin  pipa  mu'ni  lakiash  shnigota  Americans  sent  by  mail  a  petition  to 

the  President,  3C,  21. 
maklakshash  wushmiish  shiukioshtka  he  icould  kill  an  ox  for  the  Indians, 

13,  13. 
mo-6we  ktchidshuash  hi'itnan  the  mole  running  against  the  bat,  127,  5. 
hemta  m'na  tapia  he  said  to  his  younger  brother. 
k'nukaga  mi  tupakshash  n^-i  hand  the  thread  to  your  sister. 
hii  a  tidsh  shutankuapka  nil'lash  if  ye  will  negotiate  with  tis,  38,  19. 
hii  ni  skuyi'i'shkuapka  m'sh  if  I  should  separate  (\\ev)  from  you,  61,  1. 

{b).  Instances  of  an  inanimate  indirect  object;  parts  of  the  body,  etc.: 

shtfg  shup6l6ka  nii'ss  she  laid  resin  on  her  head,  89,  6. 
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n;'i-ends  nu  sh  shlin  another  man  ivas  shot  in  the  head,  21,  18.     Cf.  24,  7. 
wji'k  sliniislinezank   lii'luags  seizhiff  each  captive  hij  the  arm,  16,  12. 

Cf.  24,  2. 
tsni'pal  sa  slilin  they  wounded  him.  in  the  shoulder,  24,  1. 
hi'ishnata  a  n'sh  spdluish  I  burnt  myself  on  the  index  finger. 
na'd  naukash  mama'sha  tve  have  sore  throats. 
watcham  tchu'leks  k'lekapkash  i'dshza  they  place  the  horse's  flesh  upon  the 

corpse,  85,  8. 
tsuya'sh  ni  slili'n  /  was  shot  through  the  hat  or  cap,  138,  2. 
hiink  E-ukslukishash  tchak  niaklaks  shuta  he  created  the  Klamath  Lake 

people  from  a  service-berry  bush,  103,  1.  2. 

Whenever  the  indirect  object  is  of  a  temporal  import,  referring  to  time 
or  sections  of  time,  it  is  frequently  expressed  by  a  noun  standing  in  the 
objective  case,  as  in  the  following  instances : 

kn^wa  pshin,  or  kn(^wa  nanuk  psin  to  put  out  the  fishing-line  for  the  night. 
Cf  54,  fi,  and  Note  to  83,  3. 

g^n  waitash  ktotchuapka  it  will  rain  to-day. 

la'p  shiippash  (nu)  spulhi  Imprison  (him)/o/-  two  months,  Gl,  11. 

t(i-unapni  illolash  (sha)  tiila  tchia  they  lived  together  for  ten  years,  54,  3. 

tiimgni  ill61ash  through  many  years. 

2.  The  locative  case  in  -tat,  abbr.  -ta,  -at,  may  express  the  indirect 
object  whenever  this  contains  a  locative  complement  to  the  verb  of  the  sen- 
tence and  is  expressed  in  English  by  prepositions  like  in,  into,  at,  on,  upon, 
through,  towards,  from,  out  from,  out  of  The  ending  is  often  dropped, 
especially  when  the  noun  is  attributively  connected  with  an  adjective,  but 
sometimes,  also,  when  the  object  noun  stands  for  itself,  as  in  kiiila,  tchpinu 
below,  and  then  may  be  easily  confounded  with  the  objective  case. 

ke'kga  mbu'shan  ku'metat  they  icent  oid  of  the  cave  next  morning,  43,  3. 

la'p  fshka  ati  kaila  ttvo  they  took  to  a  distant  place  or  land,  44,  7. 

vud'hitakuela  ktiiyat  he  rolled  (him)  over  the  rocks,  131,  11. 

na's  wipka  hit  ambotat  one  escaped  into  the  water,  88,  7. 

shndl^a  toks  hunk  tchpinu  (instead  of  tchpinutat)  they  cremated  on  the 

burying-ground. 
40 
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shakalshtat  laki  tmt'lhak  the  tmeUiak-sqiiirrcl  is  most  poiverful  in  games 
(as  a  charm),  134,  6. 

Many  other  instances  will  be  found  on  pages  479  sqq. 

3.  Besides  the  objective  and  the  locative  there  are  other  cases  employed 
to  express  the  indirect  object  of  verbs :  the  partitive  case  in  -ti,  SA'ntactic 
instances  of  which  were  given  on  pages  477,  478 ;  the  instrumental  case  in 
-tka,  page  479  ;  the  illative  and  the  transitional  case  in  -p^eni  and  -na,  and 
the  temporal  case  in  -erai,  pages  482-485.  The  five  case-postpositions  are 
all  subservient  to  the  same  purpose,  and  when  -ksaksi  changes  into  -ksuksi 
it  becomes  temporal,  like  -emi,  but  refers  to  the  past  tense  only. 

The  indirect  complement  of  the  verb  is  expressed  just  as  frequently  by 
nouns  connected  with  postpositions,  which  may  be  of  a  locative  or  temporal 
character.  When  motion  is  implied,  these  nouns  usually  stand  in  the  ob- 
jective, when  rest,  in  the  locative,  but  frequently  in  the  objective  case  as 
well.     Cf  page  554. 

In  addition  to  the  frequent  examples  of  indirect  objects  presented  in 
the  previous  portions  of  the  Grannnar,  I  add  the  following  syntactic 
instances,  which  could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum  from  our  Texts: 

(rt).  Object  expressed  by  cases  and  case-postpositions: 
ko'l  shtapka  ktayatka  the ij  pound  the  kb'l-root  irith  stones,  147,  11. 
tsiii  sa  saikiin  ge'na  tJw)/  they  we)d  to  the  prairie,  107,  2. 
shne-ilakshtala  gutt^ktcha  they  irent  in  to  the  fire-place,  120,  20. 
wayalpa  nanuk  wa'shin  everything  froze  in  the  lodge.  111,  20,  and  Note, 
sta-ila  sha  kshune'mi  they  gather  (it)  at  haying-time,  148,  3. 
g^na  hunk,  haitkal  maklakuish=gishi  he  then  started  and  followed  them 
to  their  camping-place,  Mod. 

(fc).  Object  expressed  by  a  noun  and  postposition : 

at  Ai'sis  til'  kalo  wika't  now  Aishish  (was)/rt>-  away,  almost  up  to  the  sky, 

101,  6. 
d-ush  guni'gshta  kailalia  he  made  a  world  for  them  beyond  the  ocean, 

103,  5. 
Kayutchish  hu'k  gatpa  Ki'uti  kuitit  Gray  Wolf  arrived  at  a  place  above 

Kiuti,  131,  5. 
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kiii'ni  mitiiyakfa  nakosli  gii'tant  (they)  threw  fish  to  the  other  side  of  the 
(lam,  132,  .'5.  4. 

at  Iul;'il/at  pipelaiitau  ish  now  lie  ye  down  on  each  side  ofiiie,  Mod. 

iiiisli  guni'ta  liiiwalidga  he  ran  up  the  hill  hei/ond  your  lodge,  183  ;  17. 

4.  Forms  of  the  composite  nominal  inflection  may  be  used  for  expi-ess- 
mg  indirect  objects  just  as  ^vell  as  the  case-forms  of  the  simple  declension. 
This  composite  inflection  is  either  binar}-  or  ternary  ;  instances  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  paradigms  of  substantival  inflection,  pages  403,  494,  495,  and 
syntactic  examples  on  page  491. 

B  Pronouns  as  objects. — When  a  personal  or  reflective  pronoun  is 
the  indirect  object  of  a  transitive  or  intransitive  verb,  it  is  iisually  expressed 
by  the  objective  case  in  -sh,  -s,  unless  some  locative  or  other  reference  re- 
quires another  case  or  the  combination  of  the  pronoun  with  some  postposition. 

The  objective  case  of  the  personal  jirononn  may  be  used  to  indicate 
somebody's  home,  house,  or  dwelling,  just  as  in  French  che^  nioi,  chez  sot. 
Special  forms  of  the  reflective  pronoun  are  those  in  -i,  as  hiinitak  within  or 
by  oneself,  in  one's  mind;  and  the  suffix  -gien,  -giank,  -gianggi,  formed  of  the 
participle  of  gi  to  act,  2)erform  (giank)  and  the  above  particle  i;  cf  page  329. 

h'lya  mish  nil  lewash  I  (jive  ijou  a  playing-hall. 

shewAna  'sh  nadsliAshak  give  (dl  at  onci'  to  me,  Mod. 

ani'k  tchakela  n's  skai  tak  I  send  a  hasket  to  get  me  something  in,  75,  9. 

lutatkatki  pish  shatela  he  hired  (her)  to  interpret  for  him,  13,  11. 

tankt  mish  ni  skuyu'shkuapk  finally  I  shall  separate  (her)  from  you, 
(JO,  22. 

slil'bopk  hu'nitak  tu'  sas  hisho'kst  he  hietv  by  himself  that  out  there  they 
had  killed  each  other,  108,  5. 

kaiiita  pi'sh  outside  of  his  lodge,  lit.  "outside  of  himself,"  71,  2. 

mish  guni'ta  heyond  your  home,  183;  17. 

The  indirect  object  of  a  medial  verb  is  pronominal,  and  is  indicated  by 
the  medial  prefix  sh-,  s- ;  the  object  of  some  of  the  recii)rocal  verbs  is  an 
indirect  object  in  English,  and  in  Klamath  is  referred  to  by  the  same  prefix 
sh-  or  by  the  compound  prefix  h-sh-.     Cf  page  425. 

C.  Object  expressed  by  verbs. — The  indirect  object  in  a  sentence 
may  find  expression  in  a  verb,  and  in  that  case  an  incident  clause  is  usually 
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formed  dependent  on  the  verb  of  the  main  sentence.  This  clause  may 
appear  under  the  form  of  an  adverbial,  conditional,  or  other  clause,  and  as 
such  will  be  spoken  of  under  the  heading  "Compound  Sentence";  or  the 
verbal  object  appear.s  under  the  form  of  a  causative,  intentional,  durative, 
or  other  rerhal,  examples  of  which  have  been  presented  under  their  respect- 
ive headings  in  previous  parts  of  the  Syntax. 

Man}'  verbs  which  are  accompanied  by  a  nominal  or  pronominal  indi- 
rect object  figuring  as  a  separate  term  have  a  way  of  pointing  to  that  object 
by  means  of  some  sound  or  syllable  forming  an  integral  part  of  these  verbs. 
Among  these  affixes  we  remark  -fa,  -fya,  a  verbal  suffix  pointing  to  an  ani- 
mate being  for  which,  or  in  whose  interest,  an  act  is  performed,  and  -pa,  a 
suffix  referring  to  an  act  directed  toward  the  subject  of  the  verb.  Cf.  -^a, 
-glen,  and  the  above  two,  in  :  List  of  Suffixes. 

The  external  form  of  an  indirect  object,  like  that  of  a  direct  one,  is 
outlined  by  a  number  of  prefixes,  as  a-,  i-,  1-,  n-,  nu-,  pe-,  shl-,  u-,  and 
others,  some  of  these  being  also  indicators  of  number.  To  make  the  refer- 
ence intelligible,  the  indirect  object  has  to  be  added,  and  this  is  usually 
done  by  means  of  a  noun.  Lena  to  travel  describes  travel  by  means  of  a 
round  object,  and  the  phrase  is  complete  only  when  we  say:  tchfktchikatka 
lena  1  ijou  travel  on  a  ivagon,  cart,  or  carriarje;  tkeka  to  perforate  tvith  some- 
thing long,  as  a  knife,  or  the  hand:  watitka,  nc'patka;  upata,  upatia  to  inflict 
a  wound  with  a  long  article,  as  with  a  knife ;  watitka,  ula't^a  to  knock  down 
a'llh  a  stick  or  club.  The  following  distinctions  remind  us  of  the  six  instru- 
mental prefixes  occurring  in  the  Dakota  language  :  latchaya  to  split  with  a 
knife,  ntchdya  to  split  with  edge  and  maul,  patchaya  to  split  with  some  tool 
in  hand,  utchttya  to  split  with  the  long  way  ax  or  hatchet;  add  to  this:  kta- 
tchdya  to  cut  into  strips* 

THE  ATTRIBUTIVE   RELATION. 

After  the  simple  sentence  has  become  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
direct  and  indirect  complement  to  the  finite  verb,  it  can  expand  still  further 

"  In  tlio  Sioux  Dakotan  di.alect,  pa-  indicates  an  act  performed  by  pushing  or  rubbing  with  the 
liand;  na-  an  act  performed  with  the  feet;  ya-  with  the  month  ;  ha- by  cntting  or  sawing;  ba- hy  ])ierc- 
ing;  ka-  by  striking  with  a  stick  or  ax. 
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in  the  direction  of  the  attribute.  The  attributive  relation  is  a  relation  quali- 
fying either  the  verb  or  the  noun.  The  verb  may  become  qualified  or 
determined  by  an  adverb,  an  adverbial  phrase  or  locution,  or  an  adverbial 
clause  containing  a  finite  verb.  The  noiw,  generally  the  substantive  only, 
may  be  determined  by  some  attributive,  so-called  adnominal  term ;  this 
may  be  either  an  appositive  nolin  or  a  qualifying  noun  (added  to  it  in  the 
possessive  or  partitive  case),  an  adjective  (qualitative  or  numeral),  or  a 
pronoun. 

The  compouHdhuj  of  words  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  on  forms 
an  important  chapter  in  every  language.  I  have  omitted  it  in  the  Mor- 
phology in  order  to  treat  more  fully  of  it  in  Syntax,  and  in  fact  this  lin- 
guisticfeature  belongs  rather  to  the  syntactic  than  to  the  morphologic  part 
of  grammar,  for  it  finds  its  true  position  in  the  chapter  on  the  attributive 
relation.  Under  the  term  of  vrord-composition  I  comprehend  the  compound 
verbs  and  compound  nouns  only,  excluding  all  tlie  other  ways  of  word- 
compounding,  as  the  poly  synthesis  of  formative  affixes,  otherwise  called 
derivation ;  the  incorporative  process,  etc. 

Word-composition  is  a  process  of  synthesis  whicli  is  of  greater  gram- 
matic  importance  than  it  would  seem  at  first  to  be.      We  have  first  to 
observe  carefully  which  one  of  the  terms,  the  qualifying  or  the  qualified 
one,  stands  before  the  other,  for  this  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  logical  facul- 
ties of  the  people  speaking  the  language.     Usually  the  qualifying  term  has 
the  precedence,  because  it  is  considered  more  important  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  sentence.     The  location  of  the  rlietoric  accent  upon  the 
fii-st  or  the  second  part  of  the  compound  is  not  without  signification,  and 
the  comlnnation  of  the  two  elements  into  a  new  word  with  a  curious  or 
unexpected  definition  is  at  times  of  great  ethnographic  and  psychologic 
inipoi-tance.      The  compounding  may  be  effected   in   two  ways,  whether 
there  are  two,  three,  or  more  elements  to  be  combined  into  one :  («)  by 
(u/(/luti nation,  viz.,  by  connecting  the  elements  without  any  or  without  im- 
portant phonetic  alteration,  the  parts  retaining  their  usual  accentuation  ; 
(b)    by  fusion,  viz.,  by  an  intimate,  thorough  connection  of  the  elements 
to  form  a  new  term,  attended  by  the  loss  of  accentuation  on  one  side  and 
an  occasional  entire  change  of  signification,  as  well  as  a  loss  of  phonetic 
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elements  by  contraction.  This  second  stage  forms  the  transition  to  what  is 
general!}'  called  incorporation,  and  many  of  the  forms  pi'oduced  by  fusion 
are  decidedly  in  corporative,  like  metsmetsawals  obsidian  arrowhead,  miidaki 
head-chief. 

The  attributive  relation  thus  presents  itself  under  the  following  as- 
pects : 

A.  The  verb,  attributively  qualified: 
(a).  By  an  adverb  standing  separate. 

(h).  By  an  adverb  agglutinated  to  it  as  a  prefix,  and  thus  forming  a 
compound  verb. 

{c).  By  the  agglutination  of  two  verbs  into  a  compound  verb. 

B.  The  noun,  attribidivehj  qualified: 

{a).  By  another  noun  placed  before  it  in  the  possessive  or  partitive  case. 

(J)).  By  another  noun  forming  apposition. 

{(■).  By  another  noun,  both  forming  a  compound  noun. 

{d).  By  an  adjective  or  numeral. 

A.— THE  A'ERB  WITH  ITS  ATTRIBUTITE  QUALIFICATION. 

When  verbs  become  qualified  by  other  terms,  these  terms  are  most 
generally  of  an  adverbial  description.  They  may  be  either  adverbs,  or 
phrases  used  in  an  adverbial  sense,  or  separate  clauses  determining  tlie  verb 
adverbially,  that  is,  in  regard  to  quantity  and  degree,  to  space,  to  time,  to 
quality.  These  adverbial  clauses  will  be  spoken  of  in  a  separate  chapter 
as  a  part  of  the  division  "Compound  Sentence."  Adverbial  phrases  are 
composed  of  two  or  more  words  forming  but  one  idea,  such  as  tapi  titna  a 
short  time  afterward,  pa'dshit  pshin  io-iii(/ht,  wakaktoksh  in  the  same  manner 
as,  tu  miina  deep  down ;  wliile  others  form  tlie  rudiments  of  separate  clauses, 
though  tliey  have  to  be  considered  as  locutions  or  phrases  onlv  :  hiimaslit 
ghik  in  that  manner,  wak  a  giiiga  of  course,  nanuk  psiii'n  gisht  everti  nif/ht. 

(a).  Adverb  standing  separately. 
Of  tlie  advei'b  the  usual  position  in  the  sentence  is  before  the  verb  it 
qualifies,  and,  therefore,  Avhenever  it  coalesces  with  the  verb  into  one  word, 
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it  becomes  its  prefix  or  first  part.  When  .standing  separate,  some  of  them 
assnnie  the  rednplicated  form  -when  nsed  in  a  distributive  sense,  tliough  the 
majority  of  adverbs  Lack  this  grammatic  form  ;  the  qualified  verb  sometimes 
assumes  the  distributive  form  also.  A  few  adverbs  are  exact)}-  like  the 
adjectives  formed  of  the  same  basis,  and  concerning  these  it  may  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  Indian  uses  them  as  adverbs  or  as  adjectives ;  cf. 
wennitoks  kek  shiita  he  acts  differently  from  others. 

The  numeral  adverb  corresponding  to  our  four  times,  Jive  times,  etc., 
and  some  of  the  locative  adverbs  pointing  to  direction,  or  to  the  points  of 
the  compass,  show  the  ending  -ni,  which  remains  uninflected.  Another 
series  of  numeral  and  other  adverbs  ends  in  -ash,  a  terminal  which  repre- 
sents the  objective  case  of  the  numeral  adjective.  Both  endings  have  been 
discussed  in  Morphology,  pages  530,  531. 

tidsh  nu  hushlta  I  feel  well,  healthy. 
tina'k  shniwatchna  to  swallow  at  one  (/idj). 
pa'dshit  ])shin  ka-a  tchemuka  it  is  very  dark  to-night. 
Ati  ewa  the  water  is  deep ;  lit.  "it  stands,  fills  up  deeply." 
.4-ati  e-ewa  the  waters  are  deep. 
wi-uka  {or  u^^iiga)  e-e'wa  the  waters  are  shallow. 
wewani  a  sha  hunk  pen  shuluta  they  dress  differently. 
ndanni  shuta  hu  he  did  so  three  times. 
tunupni  gt'-u  lalualatko  /  oion  Jive  pins. 
sa  shlin  tu'kni  they  shot  him  from  the  other  side,  23,  21. 
kokagtiilkni  gi'i)gap'l'  they  rvfurned  orrr  a  hrook,  29,  14. 
Md'dokni  nda'nash  pelpeltiimpka  the  Modocs  began  to  tvork  at  a  third 
place,  35,  20. 

A  special  use  is  made  of  the  numeral  adverb  when  days  and  years  are 
mentioned,  which  differs  from  English  considerably.  For  our  terms  day  and 
year  are  not  always  expressed  by  the  substantives  illolash,  illti'lsh  year  and 
wai'tash,  wiiitash  day  of  twelve  or  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  at  times  Ijy 
the  verbs  illuila,  illola  (in  Klamath  illoI61a)  to  complete  a  year,  to  pass  a  full 
year,  wai'ta,  wJiita,  waitola  to  wait  ov  pass  one  day,  to  lay  over  for  a  whole  day, 
or  day  and  night.     Then  this  verb  is  qualified  by  the  adverbial  in  -ni,  not 
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by  the  cardinal  numeral,  and  tina  once  is  substituted  to  na'sh  or  na'dsh  one. 
In  mentioning  certain  numbers  of  days,  wiiita  or  wait61a  is  often  dropped 
from  the  sentence,  the  numeral  alone  remaining. 

Mp'ni  ill(31an  after  two  years,  Mod.,  cf.  L'lp'ni  illolash  during  two  years. 
ti'na  illololatk  Sha't  guikak  after  one  year  the  Snake  Indians  left,  28) 

14.     Kl. 
illoluapka  the  year  will  he  at  an  end,  Mod. 
tina  tchiank  illol61a  he  lived  one  year ;  lit.  "he  completed  one  year  while 

living,"  Kl. 
t^-unapni  illololatko  ten  years  old,  Kl. 

mAk'lek  tind  nat  waita  we  encamped  and  lay  over  one  day,  29,  9. 
ndt  waituapk  (without  tina)  we  will  wait  one  day,  75,  2. 
nda'ni  tehek  wait(jlank  ^wrt%  after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  60,  6  ;  cf.  GG, 

8.  85,  1,  and  many  other  passages  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary. 

(b).  Adverb  prefixed. 

Many  adverbial  particles,  especially  when  consisting  of  one  syllable 
only,  lose  their  accentuation  when  standing  immediately  before  a  verb,  and 
coalesce  so  closely  with  it  as  to  appear  as  prefixes.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  are  mentioned,  with  grammatic  examples,  in  the  List  of  Prefixes, 
and  are  referred  to  on  page  303  as  "prefixes  embodying  relations  expressed 
by  adverbs,"  having  either  a  locative  or  a  modal  function.  They  are  as 
follows : 

i-,  y-  No.  2  (page  28G),  locative  prefix  referring  to  the  soil,  ground, 
ino-,  inn-  (page  28G)  away  from. 
yan-,  ya-  (page  28G)  dowmvard,  down  hcloiv. 
yu-  (page  287)  downward. 
k-,  gi-  (page  287)  thus,  so,  in  this  manner. 
kui-,  ku-,  gu-  (page  289)  aivay,  from,  into  distance. 
1-  No.  c  (page  291)  along  a  side,  slope,  declivity. 
le-  (page  292)  not,  when  used  in  a  putative  sense. 
tu-  No.  1  (page  300)  out  there,  out  at  a  distance. 
.    U-,  vu-  No.  a  (page  301)  away  from  (horizontally  and  vertically). 
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Some  other  prefixes  of  this  sort  could  be  placed  here  almost  as  well, 
e.  g.  m-,  i)oiiiting  to  a  curvilinear  motion  al(j)i(j  tlic  i/rotonJ,  and  its  compound 
km-,  of.  jiage  288.  Like  many  other  prefixes,  the  above  often  figure  as 
radical  syllables  or  as  parts  of  such ;  cf.  ipnge  282 

There  exist  a  number  of  adverbial  terms  in  the  language  which  at 
times  occur  as  independent  words  and  at  other  times  as  prefixes  to  verbs  or 
nouns,  in  which  case  they  lose  their  accentuation.  Tlie  majority  of  them 
are  real  adverbs,  susceptible  of  reduplication  within  the  compound  word 
formed  by  them  and  undergoing  apocope  or  contraction  like  the  English 
agoiny  for  "on  gohig,"  or  doffiov  "do  oft'." 

ka-a,  ka-  strongly,  vehemently:  kayd-a  to  cry  aloud,  for  ka-a  ya-a,  Mod.; 
kay^a  to  begin  to  groiv  tall,  for  kd-a  uy^ga.     Cf  also  kahaha. 

kii-i  not,  no:  kayai,  d.  kayaiyai  not  to  cry;  kai/ema  not  to  know,  not  to 
recognise;  keliak  not  possessed  of,  or  absent. 

kiii  badly:  kuyega  to  become  or  fall  sick;  kuyt'wa  to  be  disgusted  at,  to 
dislike. 

ma-,  m'hii-,  prefix  referring  to  the  incomplete  filling  of  a  vase,  recep- 
tacle;  m'hawi'xa  to  Jill  partially ;  cf.  iwi%a  to  put  into,  to  fill  into. 

mu-,  nm-  largely,  greatly,  much,  the  adverb  of  muni  great:  miilbuka  to 
grow  as  a  large  round  fruit  upon  the  ground  (also  subst.);  mu'lp^a 
to  be  dense,  thick,  from  mu'  l/an  ;  mulkualxa  to  emit  smoke.  From 
the  distributive  form  mutchutcluiyapka  fo  laugh,  smile,  it  appears 
that  mu-  is  the  above  adverb,  and  the  second  part  is  probably 
tchiitchua  to  croak. 

na-i  on  one  side,  the  inessive  case  of  the  numeral  nadsh  one:  na-ital= 
ttilshna  to  ride  tvomen-fashion,  lit.  "to  look  to  one  side  oidy;"  na-i= 
shlakgish  horned  beetle,  lit.  "pincher  on  one  side;"  na-igshtani  half. 

takanil;ja  to  fall. right  side  up,  from  tiilaak  straight ;  ntlxn  to  lay  down. 

tidsJR'wa  to  rejoice  at,  to  like,  from  ti'dsh  well,  hewa  to  think,  consider; 
cf  ko-ish('wa,  kuyewa. 

(c).  Two  verbs  forming  a  compound  verb. 

The  modus  of  compounding  a  verb  from  two  verbs  is  unusual  in 
Aryan,  but  not  unfrequent  in  American  languages,  and  is  extensively  em- 
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ployed  in  Iroquois,  Kayowe,  and  Atakapa.  In  Klaniatli  it  is  frequent 
enough  to  require  a  separate  chapter  of  the  Grammar.  When  the  verbs 
combine  in  one,  the  first  one  in  some  instances  loses  its  conjugational  suf- 
fixes, and  appears  onh-  in  the  shape  of  its  radix  or  base,  while  the  second 
verb  retains  its  inflectional  elements.  Compounds  of  exactly  the  same  de- 
scription are  the  verbs  formed  by  means  of  tlie  suffixes  -kakiamna,  -kakua, 
-ki  (-gi),  -kidsha,  -tamna,  all  of  which  are  originally  verbs.  To  the  follow- 
ing list  I  add  after  the  two-verb  compounds  those  nominal  compounds,  the 
first  of  which  is  a  verb,  the  second  a  substantive  formed  from  a  verb. 

lepleputa'na  to playtlie  '^ smotherings^ game, aliered  from  lewalewa=puta'na; 

this  from  It'wa  to  play,  puta  to  smother. 
shalatchguala  to  he  joined  to,  connected  with ;  from  latcha  to  intertirine, 

gciwal  to  go  or  jj/«ff  on  the  top  of. 
shepkedsha  to  tha>tk,  from  sliapa  to  teU,  kt'dsha  to  reply  (differ.s  here 

from  the  suffix  -kidsha). 
shneke'gi  to  spnll,  waste,  lose;  a  compound  of  kegi,  kii'gi  (ka-i  gi)  it  is 
no  longer,  it  is  absent,  and  the  radix  ni-,  ne-  occurring  in  niwa  to 
drive  out. 
shnukalena  to  carry  a  round  or  bulky  object  hy  the  handle;  lit.  "to  hold 
and  carry ;"  from  shnuka  to  seize,  hold,  It'na  to  carry  something 
round.     Cf  shnukalen(5tkish  handle. 
shnutch6ka  to  hum  or  singe  to  death ;  a  compound  of  tchoka,  tcln'ika  to 

die  a  violent  death  and  tlie  radix  nu-  in  nuta  to  ham. 
tilampudshda  to  roll  oneself  (dxiuf,  from  ti'la  to  roll,  pi'iedslia  to  cast  atvay, 

scatter,  throw. 
tchawaya  to  wait  for,  expect,  from  tchia  to  sit,  stay,  waiha  to  wait. 
tchiluyexa  to  hrairl,  halloo,  make  -noise,  from  ycka  to  shout,  the  first  term 

being  either  tcliiluish  hny  or  tchilla  to  stay  together,  to  side  with. 
Compound  words,  of  wliicli  one  part  is  a  verb  and  the  other  a  noun, 
are  as  follows : 

gama=pala-asli  flour-  or  grist-mill. 
g4nta=papalish  sneak-th  ief 

shalatchgcipshtish  room  in  a  house,  lit.  "structure  adjacent,"  from  latcha 
to  huild  a  lodge,  lit.  "to  intertwine  ;"  kaptclia  to  he  in  contact  with. 
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spakA=wesli  tool  for  hrcak'uig  ice. 

te-ini\V{i-ash  young  woman,  lit.  "young  growing"  or  "newly  existing;" 

also  other  terms  formed  of  the  verb  wti. 
ti-hliuyiigotkish  sVd  hi  pockef-Jcnife  blade  to  facilitate  its  opening,  from 

tehh'ka  fa  t/rasp,  nyega  to  lift  up. 

Remark. — To  incorporate  nouns  or  pronouns  into  the  verb  is  a  method 
of  word  composition  frequent  in  many  languages  of  Europe  and  America. 
Greek  is  characteristic  for  its  facility  for  incorporating  nouns  and  verl)s  into 
one  term,  the  noun  being  usually  the  direct  object  of  the  verb.  In  Nahuail 
the  transitive  verb  incorporates  either  its  nominal  object  or  a  pronominal 
particle  instead  of  it.  But  in  Klamath  I  know  of  no  instance  of  this  sort, 
for  ish  lulpalpaliat  make  ye  eyes  for  me  af/din,  154;  11,  is  not  derived  from 
h'dp  eyes  and  pclpela  to  work,  but  from  lulpala  to  make  eyes,  -pali-  for  -peli 
ayain,  at  ye. 

An  instance  of  a  pronoun  incorporated  into  a  verb  seems  to  be:  humaslit, 
d.  humamasht  -so,  i)i,  this  manner. 

B.— THE  NOUN  WITH  ITS  ATTRIBUTIVE  QUALIFICATION. 

The  natural  position  of  the  attribute  is  before  the  qualified  noun,  and 
not  after  it.  The  parts  of  grammar  which  serve  to  (jualify  the  noun  are 
chieflv  adjectives  and  substantives,  and  when  two  substantives  unite  into  a 
compound,  this  is  fre({uentlv  done  by  syncopation. 

(a).  Xominal  compounds  express iny  possessive  relation. 

Whenever  a  noun  standing  in  the  possessive  (-am,  -lam)  or  in  the  par- 
titive case  (-ti)  is  placed  before  another  noun,. the  antecedent  qualifies  the 
following  noun  as  to  ownership,  appurtenance,  origin,  substance,  or  material, 
'^riie  ending  of  the  possessive  case  is  sometimes  shortened  to  -«,  or  drops  oft" 
altogether  in  rapid  conversation,  and  this  forms  the  transition  to  the  prop- 
erly so-called  compound  nouns. 

Instances  of  jjossessive  case  : 

ko'ltam  wash  otter  den. 

kuls  tg('-ush  (for  ki'dsam  tgi'wash)  place  tvhere  tJic  hailyer  .stands  in  water. 
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Ikom  il'-usli  hlack  lake,  lit.  "lake  of  coal." 
161oks=wa'genam  stu  railroad,  lit.  "fire- wagon's  road." 
Mo'dokisham  kilila  the  country  of  the  Modocs. 
p'gisliam  weasli  the  mother's  child. 
shl6a  skutash  lynx-skin  mantle, 
syl'l  kai'lish  otter-skin  belt. 
tchikemen  poko  iron  kettle. 

Instances  of  partitive  case : 
kaila  latchash  earth  lodge  (for  kailati  Idtchash). 
nmmeanti  tap;'i%ti  lutisli  thimhleherry,  lit.  "berry  on  large  leaves." 
niishti  kako  shdl,  lit.  "on  head  the  bone." 
yainati  tikaga  mountain  quail. 

More  examples  will  be  fonnd  on  page  477. 

{h).  Noun  tvith  its  apposition. 

Nouns  with  their  appositions  form  a  peculiar  and  rather  frequent  class 
of  nominal  compounds.     In  the  mutual  position  of  both  there  is  a  certain 
freedom,  as  the  apposition  pn^cedes  the  noun  just  as  often  as  it  folloAvs  it. 
The  apposition  occupies  the  first  place  in  : 

Aishish  kaf  nu  slia  lilo'la  I  Aishish  I  am  swinging  my  sword,  193;  10. 

hishuakga=k6hiegsli  hoy-orphan. 

mbushaksh  tuek(')tkish  borer  made  of  obsidian, 

pilpil  shufsh  virginity  song. 

sessalolish  laki  leader  of  war  expeditions. 

shuitchash  lawalsh  urine-bladder. 

shu-utank6tkish=paksh  coimcil-pipe,  lit.  "peace-making  pipe,"  14,  6. 

skenshnutkish  mbii-itch  sinew-thread. 

skuks=kia'm  spirit-fish,  viz.,  "fish  containing  a  dead  person's  soul." 

skulhash  pe't  ambidance-bed. 

tch4tcha=p'lu  sweet  sap  of  the  sugar  pine. 

The  apposition  stands  after  the  noun  in : 
i  snawil'dsh  you  as  a  woman,  58,  15 ;  cf.  59,  2.  <j. 
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ko-e  welekash  the  old  female  frog. 

spu  klisli  hiwish  promontorial  sweat-lodge. 

stopalsh  tama'dsli  so/i^rtr?/ i^ee/aZ  i«'«e,  74,  16. 

tchaslikai  laki  male  of  weasel. 

tchii'lisli  pawa  hu  he  eats  as  or  like  a  porcupine,  190 ;  14. 

tsashash=kiuks  the  shmk  as  a  conjurer,  134,  8. 

iinaka  m'na  Aisliishash  his  son  Atshish,  94,  8. 

wekwak  wewanuisli  the  female  butterflies,  95,  14. 

(c).  Compounds  formed  of  two  or  more  substantives. 

Under  this  heading  are  gathered  compound  terms  which  are  dependent 
on  and  o-overned  by  each  other.  Both  portions  are  substantives,  but  one  of 
the  two  is  sometimes  a  compound  by  itself,  thus  forming  no  longer  a  binary 
but  a  ternarij  combination.  The  combination  may  consist  of  a  substantive 
of  verbal  origin  with  its  direct  object,  or  with  its  indirect  object,  or  with  an 
object  accompanied  by  a  postposition  or  with  adverbs  ;  therefore,  compounds 
of  this  sort  often  contain  nouns  standing  in  the  objective,  locative,  and  other 
cases.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  majority  of  other  languages,  the  qualifying 
noun  precedes  the  noun  qualified. 

Instances  of  the  objective  case  : 

kaila=shushatish  miner  and  mole,  lit.  "  earth-worker." 
kiii'm-luelotkish /s/(-/r«j:),  lit.  "fish-killing  instrument." 
k'lekapkash  iwi^ntkish  coffin,  lit.  "corpse-receiving  tool." 
Igu'm4d4klish  and  lgu'm=loliegish  moth,  lit.  "coal-lifter." 
luluksskiitchaltko  one  wrapped  up  in  fire. 
maklaksh=papish  (for  miiklakshash=papish)  man-cater,  lion. 
nu'sh=tilansneash  turn-head. 

pe'nsh  liikash  luel/)tkish  pitfall  to  kill  grizzly  bears.  Mod. 
p'tish=,  p'gish=lulatko  one  who  has  lost  his  father,  mother. 

tchikass=kshi'kshnish  sparrow-hawk,  lit.  "ravisher  of  little  birds." 

tchik5men=mpamptish  blacksmith,  lit.  "iron-beater." 

tchoke  ne-utko  field  ivith  pumice-stone. 

watchash=n^tzish  bridle  of  Indian  manvfacture. 
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Instances  of  other  inflectional  cases : 

ati^kailaFgi'sh  foreigner,  lit.  "living  in  a  distant  land." 
pakshtat  tiilhh  pijje-stem,  lit.  "handle  in  the  pipe." 
sunde=ka'klkish  ^^rertc/icr,  lit.  "Sunday  gesticulator." 
wawaFtutu'ksh  ear-wax,  for  wawakshtat  tutu'ksh,  lit.  "what  is  taken 
from  the  ears." 

(d).  Comiwunds  formed  of  adjectives  and  substantives. 

When  adjectives  become  connected  with  substantives  so  closely  as  to 
form  compound  nouns  they  often  appear  in  the  apocopated  form,  especialh- 
the  adjectives  ending  in  -li,  -ni.  Numeral  adjectives  also  appear  in  a  shorter 
form.  Having  previously  mentioned  a  few  adjectives  which  appear  cliieflv 
in  the  form  of  suffixes,  as  -amtch,  -kani,  -shitko,  -tkani  (pages  518-520),  and 
also  adjectival  abbreviations  like  kahkma  skull-cap,  and  three  others  on  page 
516,  I  add  the  following  examples: 

Kiil=Lulp  "  Eound-JEye,"  nom.  pr.  masc. 

kahmomoksh  (jloiv-ivorm,  firefly,  Mod. 

kal=tchitchiks  spider,  from  kalkali  round,  tchi'dsha  to  remain. 

litch=katchiash  strong  person  of  short  stature,  from  litchlitchli  strong,  pow- 

erfid,  and  ketcha  in  ketchk;ini  small,  short. 
metsmets=sawals  obsidian  arrow-head. 

When  adjectives  and  numerals  are  used  in  a  sentence  or  phrase  inipl}- 
ing  possession,  they  may  become  connected  with  a  participle  of  the  past, 
;tnd  tlien  stand  in  their  objective  case.  To  the  examples  previously  enu- 
merated (page  616)  I  add  the  following,  all  from  the  Modoc  dialect: 

hu  suHwedshash  vunipa  wewesh^ltko  this  ivoman  has  four  children  (vu- 

ni'pa  abbr.  for  vunipc^nash). 
kudsha  jinku  shtinashaltko  a  tvoodrat  having  a  tvooden  house. 
kudsha  shnawe'dshaltko  p'gishA  pena  a  woodrat  had  his  mother  for  a  wife. 
vunam  mba-ush  tchutchieshaltko  dressed  in  elk-skin  caps,  90,  17. 
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(e).  Otlier  nominal  compounds. 

Substantives  can  form  other  compounds — with  adverbs,  for  instance. 
They  take  the  second  or  last  place  in  the  compound,  and  their  verbal  nature 
becomes  more  apparent  than  in  other  compounds : 

h}itak=tchitko  settler,  hihahitant. 

hunashak  shcshash  nickname. 

ketcha  bubanuish  fijijiler. 

kc'tcha  muatitala  shli'wish  tcest-south-ivest  wind. 

killan  shishukish  brave  warrior. 

ko-i  tunienash  noise,  lit.  "disagreeable  hearing." 

le'p-kleks  (supply  p'gishap)  motlier  who  lost  her  children. 

muna  tattimnuish  mole,  lit.  "walker  in  the  deep." 

nanukash=kaihikni^jeoj;/eyroH«  every  land,  strangers. 
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Languages  endowed  with  a  copious  array  of  inflectional  afhxes  ex- 
press the  mutual  relation  of  words  by  means  of  these,  and  need,  there- 
foi-e,  no  strict  rules  for  position  of  each  word  in  the  sentence.  Mono- 
.-yllabic  languages  cannot  inflect  their  words;  therefore  they  indicate  the 
.subject,  object,  etc.,  exclusively  by  their  position  among  the  other  word.-, 
while  English,  which  preserves  a  remnant  of  its  former  wealth  of  inflec- 
tion, i.s  more  free  in  this  respect,  and  Klamath  is  freer  still.  Neverthe- 
less, this  language  follows  certain  principles  in  arranging  the  elementary 
l)arts  of  the  sentence,  which  are  disregarded  only  when  rhetoric  effects 
are  attempted. 

The  chief  rule  for  the  simple,  declarative  sentence  is:  "The  subject 
.stands  before  its  verb,  and  its  usual  position  is  at  the  head  of  the  sentence. 
If  the  verb  or  predicate  does  not  include  the  copula  (viz.,  the  verb  to  lie), 
then  the  copula  comes  after  the  predicate.  Direct  and,  less  frecpiently,  in- 
direct objects  precede  the  verb,  standing  between  it  and  its  subject.  The 
attribute  precedes  the  noun,  the  adverb  the  verb  which  it  qualifies."     Sen- 
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tences  exhibiting  tlie  parts  of  the  sentence  in  their  natural  order  run  as 
follows : 

nad  lap  mehiash  na'ds/eks  ngak  tchish  hiink  shn6kua  ive  cam/M  two 

troiits  and  nine  turtles. 
palpali  walwila'gash  ku'shtat  huniimeui  a  tchife  butterfly  flew  up  on  the 

pine-tree. 

Incident  clauses  are  not  incapsulated  within  the  parts  of  the  main  sen- 
tence, as  is  done  sometimes  in  English,  but  precede  or  more  frequently  follow 
it,  no  matter  whether  they  contain  a  verbal  or  a  real,  finite  verb.  This  holds 
good  when  the  object  or  the  attribute  is  expressed  by  several  words,  by  a 
phrase,  or  by  a  sentence: 

hu  niish  ka-i  matchcitka  tpewash  he  does  not  listen  to  my  orders,  lit.  "he 

to  me  not  listens  when  ordering." 
ka-iu  Boshtinash  gatpish,  Mo'dokni  mba-ush  shuld'tantko  (gi)  before  the 

Americans  arrived  the  Modocs  ivere  dressed  in  buckskin,  90,  IG. 
nu  mish  hiink  sh^shatui  watchaga  mumenish  wawakash  gipkash  I  sold 

you  a  dog  having  long  ears. 
s{imtsal;^a  Doctor  John  a  g^n  tawi  she  discovered  that  Doctor  John  had 

bewitched  him,  64,  2  ;  cf.  13,  16.  17. 
tidshewa  nil  mish  gatpisht  I  am  glad,  that  you  came. 

There  are  many  agencies  which  tend  to  modify  the  natural  sequence  of 
the  syntactic  elements  in  a  sentence,  as  outlined  above.  All  of  them  are  re- 
ducible to  rhetoric  causes,  viz.,  to  greater  emphasis  laid  upon  certain  words 
or  a  whole  phrase  or  sentence.  The  more  important  a  term  or  phrase  appears 
to  the  speaker  the  more  he  will  seek  to  bring  it  out  by  emphasis  or  transpo- 
sition. In  the  following  examples  the  narrator  desired  to  lay  iiarticular 
stress  upon  the  word  which  he  has  placed  j^r,s^ .• 

kaknegiitko  gi  mi  shulotish  !  dirty  is  your  dress! 

lap'ni'  slia  sht'llual  Walamski'sas  E-ushkni  twice  the  Lake  peo])le  fouf/hl 

the  Jlogne  Birer  Indians.  16,  1. 
lula  a-i  mish  ml  I  believe  you,  lit.  "believe  I  do  you.'' 
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ni'shta  hii'ma  mu'kash  t^u't^uk  all  night  long  docs  the  owl  screech  for 
jnrsaging,  88,  6.     Cf.  all  the  terms  heading  parag-raplis  on  page  75. 

luishtoks  maklaks  shlea  the  people  have  seen  me. 

nush  tula  g^na  i !  you  come  with  me! 

shikiitchipk  tchika  kemutsatk  on  a  stick  tvalks  the  decrepit  old  man,  136, 
5;  cf.  ki'shtcliipk  in  13G,  6. 

shinauyok'shtat  ktchalhiii  Scippash  after  rain  comes  sunshine. 

The  following  are  instances  of  terms  placed  at  the  end  of  sentences  for 
emphasis  : 

gena  mi  at  huki'sh  !  now  is  gone  your  spirit!  87,  15. 

piipakuak  a  sha  nanuktua  il^ota, talatoks  k;i-i  they  hury  with 

him  various  cups hut  no  money,  87,  4.  5. 

Transposition  of  words  from  the  natural  order,  as  tlie  placing  of  the 
attribute  in  the  possessive  case  after  the  noun  on  which  it  depends,  and  of 
the  adjectival  attribute  after  its  substantive  is  often  resorted  to  to  produce 
variety  and  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  regular  order  of  words : 

mahiash  Afshisham  the  shadoiv  of  Aishish,  9G,  2. 

pe'tch  ktakta  skii'tish  tapi'dshnish  he  cuts  off  the  left  hind  leg,  134,  15. 

p'tisa  m'nalam  their  father,  101,  10:  cf.  61,  19.21. 

shnil'lashtat  shkii'lelam  in  the  nest  of  the  lark,  95,  5. 

snawedsas  Aisisam  a  xvife  of  Aishish,  100,  5;  cf  13. 

Probably  for  the  same  cause  transposition  has  been  made  in  : 

nat  gii'-una  gena  hunk  ngii'-isapksh  a'nok  nd4nna  we  went  on  sloivhj,  car- 
rying the  three  wounded  men,  24,  7,  instead  of  ndAnna  ngji-isi'ipkash 
a'nok. 

nat  wal'hha  kawalia'kuapk  sa'-ug  tve  ivatched  them,  believing  they  ivoidd 
ascend,  29,  15,  instead  of  sii'-ug  kawaliii'kuapk. 

In  variou.s  examples  to  be  found  on  page  123  the  indirect  object  follows 

the  verb,  as  it  does  also  in  24,  6  :  nat  guluishktcha  shewat;^u'lsi  ai  noon  we 

started,  and  in  numerous  other  passages. 
41 
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The  syntactic  feature  called  incorporation  often  causes  inversion  and 
other  changes  in  the  natural  position  of  the  words,  examples  of  which  will 
be  quoted  under  the  caption  of  "Incorporation." 

In  the  negative,  interrogative,  and  interrogative-negative  sentence  the 
position  of  the  words  is  in  the  main  identical  witli  the  one  observed  in  the 
declarative  or  affirmative  sentence  ;  in  the  orafio  ohliqua  or  indirect  mode  of 
speaking  and  in  indirect  questions  it  does  not  differ  from  the  sequence  of 
woi'ds  in  the  direct  mode  of  speaking  (oratio  recta)  and  the  direct  questions. 

The  syntactic  arrangement  of  the  sentence  exercises  some  influence 
upon  the  word-accent.  Some  remarks  on  this  have  been  inserted  in  Pho- 
nology, pages  236-243. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  Klamath  Cxi'ammar  less  subject  to  rules 
than  the  position  of  words  in  the  sentence.  This  is  so  because  this  language 
differentiates  the  parts  of  speech  better  than  many  otiier  Indian  languages, 
and  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  the  attribute  is  even  freer  than  French,  En- 
glish, and  German.  In  some  points  all  languages  of  the  world  agree,  as  in 
the  placing  of  the  conjunctions  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  ;  the  subject  also 
leads  the  sentence  in  the  large  majority  of  languages  when  it  is  expressed 
by  a  noun. 

Many  other  indications  concerning  the  position  of  words  are  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  Grammar,  as  in  the  chapter  on  adjectives,  pronouns, 
and  particles.  The  negative  particle  ka-i  usually  leads  the  sentence,  but 
tlie  putative  negative  le  not  in  most  instances  stands  immediately  before  the 
verb  qualified  by  it : 

pi  hunk  nen  ak  le  kepka  he  does  not  imnt  to  come,  he  says. 
wdtchag  le  gt'nug  wawa  a  dog  hoivh  for  not  (being  permitted)  to  go. 

THE  SENTENCE. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SENTENCE. 

The  simple  sentence  is  the  most  frequent  and  also  the  most  ancient  form 
of  the  sentence.  This  form  need  not  contain  anything  else  but  the  subject 
and  its  predicate,  or,  when  the  latter  is  a  transitive  verb  requiring  an  object, 
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the  subject,  object,  and  predicate.  The  next  step  to  a  higher  complexity  is 
the  coordination  of  two  or  more  sentences,  which  may  stand  in  a  continu- 
ative  or  in  an  adversative  relation  to  each  other.  Next  in  order  is  the  com- 
pound sentence,  in  which  one  or  more  clauses  are  placed  in  a  relation  of 
dependency  to  another  clause  which  figures  as  the  principal  clause.  Many 
statements  wliich,  in  English,  would  figure  as  dependent  or  incident  clauses, 
are,  in  the  more  synthetic  languages,  as  Klamath,  expressed  by  participles, 
and  more  especially  by  verbals,  which  of  course  do  not  form  sentences  by 
themselves,  but  express  verbal  ideas  subordinate  to  the  main  verb.  Lan- 
guages showing  a  complex  structure  in  their  sentences  presuppose  a  con- 
siderable mental  development  in  their  originators.  The  latest  form  of  lin- 
guistic evolution  in  the  sentence  is  the  incapsulation  of  many  sentences  into 
one,  implying  interdependence  of  many  sentences  from  a  single  one.  Lan- 
guages in  the  primitive  stage  do  not  show  this,  and  even  in  the  best  devel- 
oped languages  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  combine  incapsulation  with  cor- 
rectness of  expression.  Our  Klamath  language  has  remained  free  from  this 
stage. 

The  above  considerations  prompt  me  to  divide  this  syntactic  section 
into  two  portions:  the  simple  sentence  and  the  compound  sentence.  Many 
points  discussed  in  the  first  portion  apply  as  well  to  the  principal  clause  of 
the  compound  sentence,  and  partially  also  to  the  incident  clause ;  e.  g.  what 
is  said  concerning  certain  particles  and  the  negative  form  of  speech. 

I.    THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE.     . 

According  to  the  intention  or  spirit  in  which  a  speaker  may  address 
liis  hearers,  and  the  various  rhetoric  modes  consequent  upon  it,  the  simple 
sentence  is  subdivided  in  the  declarative,  the  negative,  the  interrogative, 
the  imperative,  the  exhortative,  the  exclamatory  sentence.  Coordinate  sen- 
tences, when  they  are  in  the  shape  of  principal  and  not  of  incident  clauses, 
I  also  consider  as  simple  sentences. 

A. — Tlie  declarative  sentence. 
This  form  of  speech,  also  called  affirmative,  is  used  in  communicating 
thoughts  or  news,  in  stating  facts,  in  narrating  stories,  fables,  myths,  his- 
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toric  events,  and  also  figures  prominently  in  the  oratory  and  poetic  style. 
The  declarative  mode  is  the  proper  form  for  this  sentence,  the  use  of  the 
conditional  mode  being  rather  scarce.  Potentiality  and  possibility  may  be 
expressed  by  the  declarative  sentence  also. 

B. — The  negative  sentence. 

Whenever  a  sentence  has  to  be  negatived,  negation  is  expressed  by 
two  particles :  ka-i,  sometimes  pronounced  kai,  and  le,  le,  lii  not.  They  are 
words  standing  separate  in  most  instances ;  but  thei'e  is  a  number  of  verbs 
and  other  terms  to  which  they  become  pi-efixed,  to  be  enumerated  below. 
Cf.  pages  292.  632.     Ka-i  forms  several  compound  particles. 

The  difference  between  the  two  particles  consists  in  this :  ka-i  opposes 
a  flat  denial  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  verb  or  sentence,  and  is, 
therefore,  used  in  negative  replies:  no!  whereas  le  implies  ix, putative  denial 
existing  in  the  minds  of  those  acting  or  supposed  to  act  or  speak.  Ka-i 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  before  the  verb,  and  this  may  have  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  a  special  negative  inflection  of  the  Klamath  verb, 
which  exists  in  so  many  foreign  and  American  languages,  e.  g.  of  the  Mas- 
koki  and  Algonkin  family ;  there  the  negative  particle  figures  as  a  suffix  to 
the  verbal  stem.  Its  position  before  the  verb  it  has  in  common  witli  all 
other  particles ;  it  also  accompanies  imperatives  and  exhortatives  as  a  pro- 
hibitory adverb  when,  at  the  head  of  a  sentence,  it  is  pronounced  with  em- 
phasis and  a  raising  of  the  voice. 

ka-i  an  tush  shlda  push  I  have  not  seen  him  anywhere. 

ka-i  nad  ukaiizosh  luashtat  shle^a  tve  do  not  see  the  moon  through  the  fog. 

kcl-i  kilank  gakuat  shlankoshtat,  k^-uni  at  gakuant !  do  (ye)  not  run 

fast  over  the  bridge,  but  go  (ye)  sloiv! 
ka-i  nu  shdshatuish  fi-i  gi !  I  am  not  a  trader! 

Particles  and  other  terms  derived  from  kd-i  not  are :  kayak  not  yet, 
ka}'u,  ka-iu  before,  kaitua  nothing,  no  one,  kayutch  and  kayu  never,  ka-itata 
nowhere,  no  more,  never,  kdliak  or  kaileak  being  without  or  deprived  of,  absent, 
kiya  to  tell  lies,  kdshka  to  be  unable,  k(jdshika  to  be  tired,  exhausted,  kii'gi  or 
kayeke  to  be  gone,  not  to  exist,  to  be  weak,  with  its  derivative  heshxe'gi  to  kill, 
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M-ikgma  not  to  know,  etc.  Cf.  also  page  633.  The  use  of  these  tei'Qis  nega- 
tives the  whole  phrase  or  sentence,  and  examples  for  their  use  may  be  found 
in  the  Dictionary.  Another  negative  verb  to  be  unable,  and  parallel  to  k^- 
shga,  is  tchana :  nil  pe'lpelash  tchana  or  tchanish  I  cannot  tvorJc,  lit.  "I  do  not 
know  how  to  work."     On  the  construction  of  these  two  verbs,  cf  page  598. 

A  passage  in  which  ka-i  stands  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  87,  5  :  kma' 
yamnash  tchish,  talatoks  ka-i  shill-caps  and  beads,  money  none.  But  here 
k;i-i  negatives  not  a  whole  sentence,  only  a  noun,  that  is  su  portion  of  a  sen- 
tence. Our  no!  when  it  forms  a  reply  to  queiies,  is  usually  expressed  in 
Klamath  as  a  whole  sentence;  cf.  Dictionar}',  2)age  1G2. 

The  other  negative  particle,  le,  is  of  a  putative  character,  and  is  used 
only  when  the  denial  is  a  conditional  one,  or  when  it  is  not  outspoken  and 
existing  only  in  somebody's  mind,  or  when  it  is  only  in  the  stage  of  uncer- 
tainty or  doubt,  and  is  not  uttered  as  a  flat  denial.  Le  composes  the  inter- 
rogative particle  lish,  the  verb  laki  it  is  gone,  lewe-ula,  and  several  other 
terms  to  be  found  in  the  List  of  Prefixes  and  in  the  Dictionary.  Cf.  also 
le  wak,  ka-i  wak,  on  page  458  and  in  the  Dictionary. 

le  nu  ak  gt'na  I  do  not  expect  to  go. 

le  nil  wak  I  am  uncertain;  I  do  not  hioiv. 

le  we-ula  a  n'sh  sha  theji  do  not  allow  it  to  me;  cf.  23,  9. 

pi  hunk  nen  ak  le  kepka  he  says  he  dovSt  want  to  come. 

In  the  negative  sentence  the  position  of  the  woi'ds  is  the  same  as  in  the 
declarative  sentence,  le  and  ka-i  preceding  the  verb.  In  the  negative  ques- 
tions the  interrogative  particle  leads  the  sentence :  wak  gi  hil  ka-i  gvpk  ? 
why  does  he  not  come  f 

C — The  interrogative  sentence. 

In  the  interrogative  sentence  the  query  is  put  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. In  the  language  of  which  we  treat  the  position  of  words  in  tlie 
direct  question  does  not  differ  from  their  position  in  the  indirect  question. 
Indirect  questions  form  here  as  elsewhere  incident  clauses  dependent  upon 
the  finite  verb  of  a  principal  sentence,  and  hence  follow  the  structure  of  the 
incident  clause ;  of  this  a  later  chapter  will  treat.  Thus  we  will  have  to 
deal  here  with  the  form  of  the  direct  question  only. 
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The  direct  question  begins  either  with  an  interrogative  particle  of  pi-o- 
nominal  origin  or  with  tlie  interrogative  a,  ha  placed  after  another  terra  or 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  or  with  some  interrogative  prononn  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  sentence  in  one  of  its  inflectional  eases,  usually  the  subject- 
ive. One  of  the  particles,  tarn,  occurs  in  interrogative  sentences  only,  but 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between  particles  introducing  questions  which 
require  afKrmative  replies  and  those  which  elicit  negative  replies.  The  verb 
usually  closes  the  sentence. 

Questions  introduced  by  an  interrogative  particle : 

tata  i  gepkuapka?  tvhen  tvill  you  comef 

tat  i  ge'na  1  tat  at  gena  ?  where  do  you  go  f  tvhere  do  ye  go  f 

tata  mantcli  i  tchi-uapk  14kiam  hitchashtat?  vunfpni  hak  waitash  how 

long  tvill  you  stay  in  the  chiefs  house  f  four  days  only. 
tat  gisht  shnawddshash  il'nk?  where  is  that  womanf  (Mod.) 
tuatala  tak  i  letelina?  why  did  you  not  let  it  alone  f 
wak  1  pa'dshit  hushlta  ?  (Mod.)  wak  i  gi  gen  waitash '?  (Kl.)  how  do 

you  do  to-day  f  wdkgi?  wliyf 
wak  lisli  i  giuga  ka-i  nish  wal^a  ?  tvhy  donH  you  reply  to  mef 
wakaitch  nu  iln  ne-ulaktak  !  how  shall  I  decide  noivf 
wak  ma?  or  wak  nen  ?  ivhat  did  you  sayf  or  what  did  he  say? 

Questions  introduced  by  an  interrogative  pronoun : 

kanam  kek  f-amnash  ?  whose  are  these  heads? 

kani  hai'tch  hut  gi?  who  is  he?  tvho  is  shef 

kani  gen  pak61esh  shli'n  ?  who  shot  this  mule-deer? 

tank  i  mehiJish  shn(')kua  ?  how  many  trout  did  you  catch? 

tua  i  hiishkanka?  what  do  you  think  about? 

tuA  i  yewantku  ki  ?  what  are  you  Jilled  with? 

waktchi  n'  iln  gi'tak  ?  what  shall  I  do  now? 

Tam,  a  purely  interrogative  particle  untranslatable  in  Englisli,  like 
num  or  an,  or  the  postpositive  -ne  of  Latin,  introduces  questions  when  there 
is  no  other  j^article  to  introduce  them.  It  frequently  connects  itself  with 
other  particles  for  reinforcement,  so  to  say,  and  precedes  them :  tamu  (for 
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tain  bii),  tarn  hai,  tama  (tarn  hA),  tamudsh,  and  (Mod.)  tarn  lisli,  tamu  lisli, 
tamii'  ha. 

tarn  lish  d-ati  e-ewa?  are  the  waters  deep?     Cf.  page  631. 

tarn  lish  i-i  tchui  tumena  ?  i-i,  nii  tumena!  do  you  hear  met  yes,  I  hear 

you!  (Mod.) 
tamiidsh  kek  hishuakga  h(jmkanka?  can  this  hoy  speak? 
taini'i  a  pa-ula  ma'l  ?  did  yc  finish  eating?  (Mod.) 
tamu'  Hsh  a  mulo'la?  arc  ye  ready?  (Mod.) 

Ha,  ha,  -a,  -a,  a,  always  occupies  some  place  after  the  first  word  of  the 
sentence  and  refers  to  actual  time  or  the  time  being.  It  expresses  nearly 
what  we  express  by  a  raising  of  the  voice  toward  the  end  of  a  question. 
When  it  stands  alone  for  itself,  it  signifies  that  a  question  has  not  been  well 
understood. 

dmpu  all,  ampu  !  do  you  want  water?  yes,  I  want  tvater! 

at  ha  pi'tcha  161oksl  i,  pitcho'la  at  loloks  !  is  the  fire  gone  oid?  yes,  the 

fire  is  out!  (Mod.) 
hun  a  nanuk  ko'sham  wakwakshtka  hu'ntka  ha  i  tamenu  ?  did  you  travel 

on  the  top  of  every  pine-tree  there?  (Mod.  myth.) 
ka-itak  ha  i  nish  161a?  did  you  not  believe  me? 
shana-ul'  i  ampu  I  do  you  want  water  ? 
tiilaak  ha  I  is  that  correct?  is  he  right? 
tua  ha  akil  lik  '?  what  could  this  he? 
tuii  ha  i  shla'popkf  tvhat  are  you  looking  at? 

Direct  questions  may  be  put  also  by  merely  using  the  special  intona- 
tion of  a  questioner  without  any  particle  or  pronoun  heading  the  sentence. 

newatala  i  hut  (or  lit)?  did  you  dip  this  (cloth)  in  tvater? 
shuhidulena  uat  I  shall  ive  skip  dotvn?  119,  23. 

D. — llie  imperative  sentence. 

Sentences  of  a  mandatory  character  may  be  expressed  in  a  harsh  man- 
ner as  a  command,  behest,  or  in  a  more  kindly,  patronizing  mode  as  advice 
or  counsel.     The  jussive  mode,  or  imperative  proper,  serves  best  for  the 
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command,  while  the  exhortative  form  in  -tki  expresses  the  second  or  advice- 
form.  It  is  the  verbal  intentional,  either  in  its  full  or  abbreviated  shape. 
The  structure  of  both  kinds  of  the  imperative  sentence  differs  in  nothing 
from  that  of  the  declarative  sentence,  if  we  except  the  point  that  the  pro- 
noun of  the  person  addressed  is  with  greater  freedom  placed  either  before 
or  after  the  verb,  and  is  sometimes  repeated.  The  exhortative  form  is 
found  connected  with  all  the  personal  pronouns.  Interjections  used  in 
mandatory  sentences  are  mentioned  (pages  568,  569);  the  negative  particle 
introducing  prohibitory  sentences  is  ka-i.  Sometimes  the  form  in  -tki  is 
replaced  by  the  future  tense  in  -uapka. 

Examples  of  the  jussive  sentence: 

g^n'  at  kuni,  lueltak  ma  nu  un  !  ye  go  awaij  (or)  I  shall  Ml  you!  (Mod.) 

gun'  i  gdnktak  !  make  him  stop!  (Mod.) 

ka-i  ge-u  kshmksh  gui/idshi !  clonH  cross  my  fence! 

niish  pc^lak  kitch;^6li !  get  away  from  me  quick! 

tchi'm'  i  shn6ki !  here!  take  this! 

Examples  of  the  exhortative  sentence  : 

ka-i  a  hun  gune  tashta«t  a !  nobody  dare  to  touch  that! 

kaitoks  ni'sh  tu'-una  Lemaikshi'na  kayaktgi  he  should  not  pursue  me 

around  Shasta  Butte,  40,  3. 
nush  i-akashetki !  press  your  foot  upon  me  ! 
li'tch  hii'nksh  ga'mpelitki !  let  Mm  go  home! 
u'ts  gint  (for  gintak),  shli'tki  niish !  never  mind,  they  may  shoot  me!  22, 

10;  cf  17,  9. 

E. — The  exclamatory  sentence. 

It  differs  from  other  sentences,  not  in  the  mutual  arrangement  of  the 
words  composing  it,  but  by  a  frequent  use  of  interjections  and  a  raising  of 
the  voice  to  a  higher  pitch.  The  dropping  of  the  verb  is  very  common  in 
sentences  of  this  sort,  especialh-  when  they  contain  a  wish  or  conunand. 
A  list  of  the  interjections  usually  occurring  is  presented  in  Morphology ;  a 
particle  often  employed  in  them  is  litch,  li'ds !    never  mind !  mostly  con- 
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nected  with  gintak,  gi'nt.     Ctcli  gi'ntak  !  let  it  go!  is  said  when  something- 
is  hekl  tightly. 

gjikan  a  na't !  ii'tch  na'lsh  hushtcho'ktgi !  let  us  go  out,  whether  theij  kill 

us  or  not!  17,  9. 
genu  i  git',  o-ulka,  kinhiii'na !  come  right  inside,  o  little  pigeon!  182;  4. 
ya !  ati'  a  na'lsh  winni';<itk  tua'  ki !  to  he  sure!  he  is  somehodg  »iiirh 

stronger  than  we  are!  112,  11.  12. 
ka-i  yai  luVkt  gi !  it  is  not  he!  (Mod.) 

tu'sh  ak  nen  hu'k  wak  kii'la  ?  tvhat  can  they  be  doing  somewhere?  110,  10. 
tiitiitu  !  wennini  tua  gatpa  !  by  heavens!  some  strange  man  has  come  in! 

112,  7. 
uk  liai !  uk  ta  we'k  hii,  tuan  a!  why!  perhaps  he  did  some  evil  to  him! 

(Mod.) 
u'tch  gintak  am  lui  ge'nt !  I  hare  a  good  notion  to  go! 
ii'tch  gintak  am  nu  ka-i  git !  I  hare  changed  my  mind  and  will  not  do  it! 

F. — Li^t  of  particles  frequently  used  in  the  simple  sentence. 

Under  this  heading  I  have  gathered  a  number  of  particles,  partly  un- 
translatable, or  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  a  separate  phrase  or  sentence 
only,  which  are  peculiar  to  Indian  speech  and  of  rather  frequent  occurrence. 
Among  them  are  two  oral  particles,  which  in  recounting  stories  are  repeated 
to  satiety  by  the  Miiklaks  ;  similar  particles  are  introduced  into  almost  every 
sentence  of  a  narrative  by  Iroquois,  Omaha,  Ponka,  T('»nkawe,  and  other 
North  American  Indians.  Some  of  these  particles  must  be  considered  as 
adverbs,  while  others  participate  more  of  the  nature  of  conjunctions. 

a.  Tlie  declarative  particle  a  represents  the  idea  of  actuality,  action 
at  the  present  time ;  it  stands  either  separately  or  forms  the  declarative 
mode  of  the  verb,  or  words  of  verbal  origin,  or  composes  suffixes,  as  -»')ga, 
-tka,  -uapka,  etc.  Standing  separately  it  points  to  the  present  tense,  and 
is  more  frequently  used  in  this  function  in  the  northern  than  in  the  .soutli- 
ern  dialect.  In  sound  it  is  like  the  interrogative  a,  and  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  it. 

at  a  na'lsh  pinu'dsha  now  she  has  caught  up  tvith  us,  121,  22. 

i  a  shuaktclui  you  are  just  weeping. 
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ki'ink  a  ni  sii'tu  I  am  counting  so  many,  70,  9. 

nu  a  gatpa  pii'p  1,  the  marten,  am  coming,  177;  10. 

shiiedshna  tcliiVnk  at  pe'n  a  then  again  they  went  to  gamble  (Mod.). 

Instances  where  a  coalesces  with  other  particles  or  words  may  be 
found  in  Dictionary,  page  15. 

at  noiv,  presently;  at  that  time;  then,  hereupon,  finally.  This  particle 
may  be  abbreviated  into  a,  and  is  pronounced  mostly  with  the  vowel  long ; 
(at);  it  either  points  to  the  present  tense  or  to  an  act  preceding  (cf.  page 
584)  or  following  another  act.  It  can  serve  as  a  conjunction  or  as  an 
adverb,  and  its  position  in  the  sentence  is  veiy  free ;  when  it  becomes  the 
final  word  of  a  sentence  it  is  generally  pronounced  with  emphasis. 

When  closely  connected  with  other  particles,  at  often  fulfils  the  oftice 
of  a  mere  expletive :  tcha  at  now,  presently,  87,  14;  tchui  at  hereupon,  23,  4 ; 
and  in  the  following  particles  taken  from  Modoc :  tchikunk  at  and  then,  for 
tcln'k  hu'nk  at ;  atchkunk  then,  for  at  tchek  hunk  ;  ;itunk,  atchunk  then,  here- 
upon, for  at  hunk,  at  tcliish  hiink.  Other  particles  are  subordinate  to  at 
in  locutions  like  the  following:  atu,  atui  now,  at  present;  titutu  just  now, 
already ;  atch,  ats  then,  for  at  tchish. 

1.  At  used  as  a  conjunction  : 

at  gatpa  at  shlo'kla  ivhen  they  had  arrived  they  shot  at  the  mark;  100,  20. 
it'ha  unk  nanuk  tchulishtat,  tchulian  u'nk  at  kin  all  beads  he  placed  on 

his  buckskin  shirt  and  thereupon  he  dressed  in  it  (Mod.). 
Wanaga  hunk  at  gempele,  i-amnash  nanuk  i'tcha  I'kgau  after  Young 

Silver  Fox  had  returned  home  he  won  all  the  beads  (from  them;  Mod.)- 

2.  At  serving  as  an  adverb: 

at  nix  k'lewi  now  I  quit ;  now  I  have  enough  of  it. 

at  nen  gcpka  pe'n  a  now  they  come  again,  said  they  (Mod.). 

ats  (for  at  tchish)  nal  ne  tuana  slnic'dsliipka  now  they  ajqtroarJi  us  again 

for  gambling  (Mod.). 
ka-i  ktchalhui  ukau;{r)sh  pii'dshit  at  the  moon  does  not  shine  to-night. 
tua  nad  shuti'-uapka  at  ?  u^hat  shall  we  do  nowf 

lllli,  (li,  ai,  a-i  (Mod.  liaf,  kai,  %ai,  ai) — enlarged  liaitch,  aftch.  This 
particle,  whenever  translatable,   corresponds   host  to  our  cridei/tlif,   clearly, 
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of  course,  as  you  see;  it  conveys  the  idea  that  an  act  or  state  is  visible  or 
perceptible  to  somebody  or  to  all  in  its  process  or  through  its  effects,  or  can 
be  observed  at  the  time  being.  It  always  refers  to  the  verb,  not  to  the 
object  or  any  other  word  of  the  sentence,  conveys  emphasis,  and  brings  on 
a  higher  pitch  to  the  whole  sentence.  Hence  it  often  stands  in  interroga- 
tive sentences  when  the  interrogative  prononn  or  particle  heads  the  sen- 
tence; also  in  exclamatory  phrases.  As  a  rule  it  holds  the  second  i)lace  in 
a  proposition,  and  the  enlarged  form  haitch,  though  more  impressive  and 
emphatic,  does  not  differ  from  hai  as  to  its  position.  It  may  be  stated  tliat 
hai,  haitch  refer  to  the  sense  of  vision  in  the  same  manner  as  mat  and  nen 
refer  to  the  sense  of  hearing.     Examples  : 

at  k;ii  kajjata  wa'hlaks  hut  euidentUj  thcij  landed  while  heuifj  watched  (Mod.). 

gcna  ai  sha  tlieij  have  (/one,  as  I  have  seen. 

hu  kai  at  gcna  !  there  he  goes  noiv! 

It'shma  ai  i'  nal.sli  ecrtahdij  you  will  not  discover  w^,  l'2\,  10. 

Meaeham  kai  hu  pi'pa  I'tpa  Meacham  openJy  laid  down  the  document,  r>4,  G. 

'mil' tell  xai  nish  slush ul;ja  the  old  man  wrestled  with  me  (Mod.). 

shlii'wish  a-i  nisli  wilhua  tJie  wind  blows  at  me  (you  and  I  feel  it),  1.5.5; 

•if).     Cf  1G5;   6.  171;   71. 
ti'dsh  kai  uu  luishlta  I  am  in  yood  health,  as  yon  see. 
tu'sh  hai  at  t;itaksui  wawatawa  where  the  children  sat  outside  the  lodge, 

as  seen  previously,  121,  7. 
uk  hai  la  gen,  nitii  /ai  ni'ik  tchi'ii  tcliek  u  hu'kt  gi  !  certainly,  this  time  1 

reasonahly  suppose  that  it  is  himself!  (Mod.) 
welwash  kai  nish  paLilla  my  spring  has  run  dry,  I  perceive,  \1?>\  4. 

Connected  with  other  particles,  hai,  ai  appears  in  tchawni  }n)ir  then, 
from  tcha-u  hai;  wakai  ?   ivhyi^  from  wak  hai,  Mod.  uk'liai. 
The  enlarged  form,  liaitch  or  aitch,  occurs  in: 

kani  haitch  hut  gi  ?  who  is  he  or  she  ? 

tat4  mantch  haitch  link  hishuaksh  ma' sha  i?  how  long  was  this  man  sickf 

(viz.,  how  long  did  you  see  him  to  be  sick  ?) 
tu4  haitch  hut  gi  ?  tvhat  is  thatf 
tushtal  liaitch  slia  gcna  ?  which  way  did  you  see  them  gof 
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uk  liaitcli  misli  nu  u'n  sha-amakpakta?  hoiv  can  I  call  you  one  of  my 

relatives  f  (Mod.) 
wakaitch  ?  wakii' tch  ?  why  then?  tu'sh  haitch  I  where  then  f 

mat,  abbr.  ma,  -m.  This  particle  serves  to  partly  supply  the  want 
of  special  grammatic  forms  for  the  indirect  mode  of  sj^eech,  or  oratio  olliqua, 
by  which  sentences  or  speeclies  pronounced  by  others  are  referred  to  or 
reproduced  by  tlie  relator.  The  adverbial  particle  mat  refers  only  to  facts, 
acts,  events,  occurrences  to  be  spoken  of,  or  to  the  condition  or  state 
observed  upon  somebody  or  something.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  events  occurred  long  ago  or  recently,  or  whether  they  took  place  at 
home  or  in  foreign  parts,  provided  the  one  speaking  relates  them  from 
hearsay.  Mythic  stories  usually  begin  with  mat,  ma,  which  occupies  the 
second  place  in  the  sentence,  and  refers  to  the  whole  stor3^  It  coi-responds 
nearest  to  our  alleged  hy,  as  they  say,  as  reported,  etc.,  and  to  the  Latin  aiunt, 
ferunt,  dicunt,  id  fertur,  etc.  Verbs  of  saying,  telling,  etc.,  are  usually 
omitted,  for  mat  supplies  their  function,  or  directly  supplants  them,  as  in 
tlie  sentence  below:  tche  mat  luVk.  The  form  mvit,  190;  19,  is  the  oral 
particle  mat  witli  u,  hu  infixed,  which  points  to  elevation  or  distance. 

hi^mtchnam :  "s/6tk'ish!"  they  shouted:  ^^ cross  me  over!"  (-m  abbre- 
viated from  mat).  Mod. 

liu'nk  ka-i  mat  pi'sh  siukat  /  did  not  kill  him,  as  alleyed,  G4,  5. 

ktipaltch'  i'l,  ma,  ka-i  tii'sh  keluipktak  .shtina'shtat  kiiuam  "yafher 
stalks r  the  story  says,  "■and  do  not  go  to  anybody s  lodge  any- 
where"    (Mod.) 

Kmukamtch  mat  kiiila  shuta  Kmukumtch  created  the  world,  tvc  are  fold. 

shue'tchna  mat  sha,  shnena  mat  sha  luloks  they  are  said  to  hare  gone 
from  place  to  jdace  gamhli>ig  and  inaking  camp-fires ;  Mod.;  cf.  OO,  2. 

SkJi'lamtch  mat  tchia  slietxt'-unalt^  Tcliashg;iyaks  Old  Marten,  they  say, 
was  the  elder  hrother  of  Little  Weasel,  1 09,  2. 

tua  ma  f   ivhcd  is  itf 

tumSna  nu  nuishish  pil  nuit  p;i-ula  /  hear  that  the  patierd  has  at  last  been 
eating,  140,  7. 

tclu'  mat  luVk  thus  he  said,  a.t  reported  (Mod.). 
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Iieil,  abbr.  ncn,  ne,  ne,  -//,  the  other  of  the  two  oral  particles  in  the 
language,  may,  whenever  translatable,  be  rendered  l)v  aUcr/cd  by,  as  they 
say,  as  reported,  like  the  preceding  one,  but  it  also  supplants  the  verbs  I  say 
or  said;  he,  she  says,  said ;  they  say  or  said  so,  so  I  am  told.  Not  only  words 
spoken  by  oneself  or  others  are  referred  to  by  this  ubiquitous  particle,  but 
also  musical  sounds,  sounds  of  nature,  noises,  cries  of  men  or  animals.  It, 
however,  does  not  refer  to  acts,  events,  situations,  like  mat.  This  may  be 
better  understood  when  considering  its  prefix  n-,  which  refers  to  motions 
extending  along  the  ground  or  the  earth's  surface;  cf  nena,  nc'nu  (nii'nu), 
nepka,  nepaksh,  in  Dictionary.  This  particle,  which  saves  many  circum- 
locutory sentences  to  the  natives,  differs  also  from  mat  in  its  capacity  of 
heading  a  sentence,  and  serves,  like  mat,  to  introduce  verbatim  quotations 
or  indirect  speech.     Nen  also  stands  for  to  name,  to  call ;  cf  page  458. 

(«).  Nen  referring  to  sounds,  noises,  etc.: 

kanftani  nen  kani  gi  ?  who  is  outside  f  (nen  referring  to  the  noise  lieard 

outdoor), 
na'n  u  wika=shitk<)  nn'ikasli  liii'ma  an  owl  is  hootiiiy  apparodly  elose  by, 

as  I  hear,  192;  2. 
nil  ai  nen  nutii'yamna  /  am  buzzivy  around,  you  hear,  1G5;  16,  and  Note; 

said  by  the  wasp. 

{h).  Nen  referring  to  spoken  words,  often  as  a  mere  expletive: 

At6nen  (for  at  a  nen)  gakajoluapka,  na-asht  nen  waltka  now  they  will 

leave  the  tvoods,  so  I  hear  them  say,  23,  5.  G. 
a't  ne  tchi'ii  tchek  Aishisli  gepka  this  time  Aishish  has  come,  so  ye  say 

yourselres  (Mod.), 
humasht  tchi  nen  hc'mkaiika  i' !  tliat\s  tlie  way  you  talk!  (we  heard  you). 
ka-i  nil  nen  ki  /  shall  not  do  what  you  say. 
ke'ksha  ak  nen  wenkat  these  men  would  have  died,  1  am  told. 
klika  nil  nen  /  say  I  hare  no  time. 
lakiam  ne  I'lnaka  mpadsa  ne  at  now  they  hare  made  blind  the  chief's  son, 

as  reported  (Mod.). 
nen  ka  tanni  ak  that's  all,  lit.  "just  so  far  they  re^jort." 
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ne'nt  ne'nt!  tliafs  the  way!  (tlie  way  to  say,  to  call;  for  lu'n  at). 
sblea  tch'hunk  tiVgslitakni,  at  nen  "gepka  pen  a"  and  wJicn  those  on  the 

other  side  perceived  (the  smoke),  they  said  (nen)  " now  they  come 

ayain"  (Mod.), 
shli't  nish  a  nen  !  shoot  ye  at  me,  I  say! 
tilt  ne  g-i^nipka  f  where  did  she  say  she  would  go? 
tuA  i  nen  henikank  ?  what  do  you  talk  about? 
tua  nen?  ivhat  is  it  you  say  or  said?  cf.  41,  14. 

tfl'tlsll,  ta'ds  is  another  conjunction  used  in  connecting  sentences  of 
an  adversative  import.  It  introduces  a  more  unexpected  contrast  than  tak, 
taksh,  and  answers  to  our  in  spite  of,  although;  it  does  not  occupy  the  first, 
but  usually  the  second  place  in  the  sentence.  A  considerable  number  of 
instances  were  given  in  the  Dictionaiy,  page  382. 

tak,  tol;  tuk,  enlarged  taksh,  -taks,  toksh,  -toks,  tilksh,  is  a  connect- 
ive particle,  the  full  significance  of  which  can  be  studied  only  from  its 
use  in  the  compound  sentence.  Nevertheless,  some  points  may  be  brought 
out  here  concerning  its  use  in  the  simple  sentence.  It  belongs  to  the 
enclitic  particles  and  does  not  reduplicate ;  sometimes  it  can  be  translated 
in  English,  sometimes  not.  Its  purport  is  either  of  an  enn)hatic  or  of  an 
adversative,  disjunctive  nature,  and  when  used  in  tlie  latter  sense  it  cor- 
responds in  many  cases  to  the  German  doch.  It  is  apj)ended  to  all  parts 
of  speech,  though  after  substantives  it  occurs  but  rarely;  cf.  100,  20. 
Vowels  before  tak,  toks  often  become  elided  ihi-ough  syncope;  e.  g.  telin- 
tok  for  telinatok.  The  enlarged  forms  of  the  particle  virtually  possess 
the  same  signification  as  the  simple  ones,  but  words  and  sentences  are 
connected  by  them  more  closely  to  what  precedes,  ^nd  they  are  not  em- 
ployed to  form  a  future  tense;  I  have  therefore  treated  both  in  separate 
articles  in  the  Dictionary. 

A. — The  emphatic  use  of  tak,  toksh  appears : 

(rt).  In  the  empliatic  pronoun  :  ni'itak  myself;  hiitak  himself;  kahaktok 
whatsoever,  71,  7,  etc.;  cf  Emphatic  Pronoun,  ]>ages  552,  553. 

(h).  In  verbs  like  the  following:  nu  kmakatoks  /  look  all  around;  cf.  nu 
kmaka  /  loolp  around. 
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(c).  After  adjectives:  ki-umtoks  quite  sloiv ;  k6-\ds\utoks  rather  had ;  wdn- 
nitoks  quite  strange,  abbr.  from  wennini  different,  curious,  strange; 
iidruinantak  hut  for  three,  142,  15.     After  substantives  it  is  found 
in  71,  7.  8. 
(d).  After  adverbs  like  the  following :  kanktak  enough,  so  far,  c£  kank 
so  much,  so  mang :  tapitak  right  after,  cf  ta])i  lastlg,  at  last;  tanktaks 
long  ago,  cf  tank  sonic  time  ago:  k;i-itoks  not  at  all,  ki'i-itoks  ml 
hushkanka  ka-i  gatpislit  1  despair  entirelg  of  his  coming. 
Cf  also  page  531   (first  example);  it  appears  twice  in  hataktok  right 
there,  at  the  same  place;  cf  liatak  here.     It  connects  itself  also  w^itli  many 
conjunctions:  at  toks,  hii'toksli,  etc. 

B. — The  particle  tak  serves  in  forming  a  future  tense,  though  more 
regularly  in  the  Modoc  than  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect ;  cf  P^uture  Tense. 
This  use  is  but  a  special  application  of  the  use  indicated  under  D,  q.  v. 

C. — Tak  is  used  in  an  adversative  sense,  to  mark  contrast,  difference 
in  quality,  time,  etc.,  in  such  connections  as  the  following : 

ka-itak  ha  i  nish  lula  F  did  gou  not  helieve  mef 

k6-idshitoks  washam  tchuleks  cogote-meat  is  nnpalatahle  (when  compared 

to  the  meat  of  other  quadrupeds), 
shnel/atoks  hunk  tchpiniitat  theg  formcrlg  (hunk)  cremated  in  the  hiirg- 

ing  ground  (but  they  do  it  no  longer). 
D. — Tak,  toksh  serves  to  connect  two  co-ordinate  sentences,  when  one 
of  these  stands  in  an  adversative  relation  to  the  other,  though  not  syntac- 
ticallv  depending  on  it.     It  then  corresponds  to  our  hut,  however. 

na'dshak  link  hishuakshlank  K'mvikamtchash,  ntinka  toks  ka-i  sliana- 

ho'Ii  one  onig  consorted  with  K'miikamtch,  hut  the  others  did  not  uant 

him,  95,  11. 
....  na'sh  wi'-uka  kshr-'sh;  kshawinaslit  tuksh  kaitua  wi-u;^ant  .  .   .  . 

theg  gain  one  check;  hut  if  theg  (the  teeth)  fall  unequaUg,  theg  win 

nothing,  80,  4.  5;  cf  71,  2. 

Other  particles  connecting  simple  sentences  are  pen,  tchisli,  abbr. 
tell,  ts;  tcliek  or  tchlk ;  tchui,  tsiii  and  its  compounds  tchuyuk  (tchi'ii 
link),  tchuyunk  (tchi'ii  hunk),  atchui  (at  trlu'ii),  all  tlicse  of  a  temporal  im- 
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port.  They  present  no  syntactic  difficulties;  the  list  of  conjunctions,  pages 
556-560,  and  the  Dictionary  fully  suffice  to  teach  the  iises  made  of  them, 
which  mainly  consist  in  connecting  co-ordinate  sentences. 

II.    THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCE. 

Compound  sentences  consist  of  two  or  more  clauses  with  finite  verbs 
showing  some  temporal,  causal,  or  other  logical  connection,  and  forming 
but  one  period.  When  the  compound  sentence  is  composed  of  two  clauses, 
one  of  the  two  is  subordinate  to  the  other ;  when  composed  of  three  or 
more  clauses,  one  of  them  figures  as  the  principal  clause,  the  others  being 
dependent  of  it.  The  sign  of  connection  between  the  jjrincipal  clause  and 
the  incident  clause  or  clauses  is  a  conjunction.  Clauses  may  be  embodied 
also  in  sentences  in  which  the  finite  verb  is  replaced  by  a  participle  or 
verbal ;  but  then  they  are  not  clauses  in  the  grammatic  sense  of  the  term, 
although  they  may  fulfill  the  same  syntactic  office  as  these.  Compound 
sentences  may  also  be  formed  by  a  multij^le  system  of  clauses,  one  of  these 
clauses  being  dependent  from  a  principal  one,  the  other  clauses  being  inci- 
dent to  the  one  depending  directly  from  the  principal  clause. 

Wl'.at  we  express  by  incident  clauses  is  often  rendered  in  Klamath  by 
copulative  sentences  co-ordinate  to  each  other ;  and  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  principle  that  in  the  languages  of  primitive  populations  the  co-ordi- 
nate sentence  is  a  more  natural  and  frequent  syntactic  form  of  expression 
than  tlie  compound  sentence. 

ka'gi  a  n'sh  tcho'ksh,  hi  ni  gdnuapk  thoiif/h  one  of  my  legs  is  lame,  I  shall 
ivalk  to  the  lodge. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  our  literarv  languages  than  subjective, 
objective,  and  attributive  clauses,  terms  which  express  the  fact  that  sub- 
jects and  objects  of  sentences  and  attributes  of  nouns  ai-e  not  rendered  by 
single  words  but  by  sentences.  This  practice  is  greatl}'  favored  bv  the 
extensive  use  of  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  nmnerous  particles  derived 
from  it,  as  well  as  by  the  analytic  character  of  these  languages.  But  in 
Klamath  and  many  other  Indian  tongues  the  relative  pronoun  is  seldom 
employed,  certain  particles  possess  a  mcn-e  limited  function  than  ours,  and 
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tlie  synthetic  character  of  these  languages  miHtates  against  an  uuHmited 
use  of  incident  clauses,  the  structure  of  which  is  not  so  developed  nor  so 
inti-icate  as  in  our  tongues.  Hence  our  subject-,  object-,  and  attribute- 
clause  is  in  Klamath  mostly  rendered  by  a  participle  or  by  a  verbal,  and 
this  gives  to  the  sentence  an  eminently  synthetic  (either  adjectival  or  ad- 
verbial) turn.  Incorporative  locutions  also  replace  some  of  our  incident 
clauses,  whereas  the  comparative,  superlative,  and  minuitive  of  our  adjec- 
tive, sometimes  of  our  adverb  also,  usually  have  to  be  expressed  by  two  sen- 
tences, which  are  usually  co-ordinate  and  not  subordinate  to  each  other. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  introductory  words  and  the  list  in  the  article 
"Conjunction,"  pages  556  sqq.,  the  language  has  a  con.siderable  number  of 
conjunctions  introducing  incident  clauses,  some  of  which  are  found  in  prin- 
cipal clauses  as  well.  But  our  u-hlle,  when,  after,  because,  ft) r  can  be  ren- 
dered by  Klamath  conjunctions  in  rare  instances  only;  there  are  verbals 
in  the  language  which  are  intended  especially  for  the  expression  of  these. 
No  particle  in  Klamath  corresponds  exactly  to  our  and,  hut,  Jwwcrcr,  fJiowjJi, 
then;  but  there  are  expedients  to  express  the  ideas  contained  in  these  pai-- 
ticles  as  clearly  as  we  can  express  them.  Some  of  the  conjunctions  do  not 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence. 

"VN'hen  verbals  are  found  in  texts  where  we  have  to  employ  incident 
clauses  with  a  finite  verb,  their  subject  usually  stands  in  the  objective  case, 
a  mode  of  s}-nthesis  which  strikingly  resembles  the  accmativus  cum.  infinliivo 
construction  of  Latin.  The  use  of  the  verbal  indefinite  in  -slit  corresponds 
in  many  instances  to  the  ahlutivus  ctbsolutus  of  Latin  and  the  gcnctints  ahso- 
lutiis  of  Greek,  since  in  both  the  subject  has  to  differ  from  the  subject  of  the 
principal  clause  and  the  verb  is  not  a  finite  verb.  As  far  as  syntax  is  con- 
cerned, probably  no  parts  of  Klamath  speech  offer  more  analogies  to  Latin 
and  Greek  grammar  than  the  verbals  and  participles. 

Correlative  si:ntences  consist  of  antecedent  and  consequent  clauses 
introduced  by  pronouns  or  particles  corresponding  to  each  other  in  their 
signification,  and  therefore  called  correlatives.  Disjunctive  words  used  for 
this  purpose  are:  the  one,  the  other;  on  one  side,  on  the  other  side;  either,  or; 
ichere,  there;  when,  then;  etc.  One  of  the  two  sentences,  generally  the  ante- 
cedent or  the  one  first  in  order,  is  subordinate  to  the  other,  but  in  Klamath 
42 
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this  is  evidenced  only  by  the  pronoun  or  particle  introducing  it,  not  by  the 
position  of  the  words.  In  the  main  sentence  or  apodosis  the  correlative  teini 
is  not  unfrequently  omitted  for  brevity,  especially  in  conditional  sentences. 

hii  sliuapkst,  tchti  ma'lsh  ngatuapk  na'hlis  if  ye  ivill  he  sJwt,  then  to  you 
will  snap  the  bowstring,  21,  10. 

tankte  nAt  hu'nk  tatate  nat  suko'lkip'l,  tankt  sa  hu'nk  gawal  kikaskan- 
katk  tvlien  tve  gathered  in  a  croud  at  that  time,  then  they  fotmd  him 
as  they  ivalked  about,  24,  19.  20. 

tiitaktak  huk  kalak  ma'sha,  gii'tak  uba-ush  ktu'shka  as  far  as  the  re- 
lapsed (patient)  is  infected,  just  so  large  a  (piece  ot)  buchskin  he  cuts 
out,  73,  2. 

■  The  POSITION  OF  THE  WORDS  in  the  incident  clause,  which  forms  such  a 
perplexing  feature  in  the  grammars  of  Germanic  languages,  is  identical 
in  Klamath  with*  the  position  of  words  in  the  principal  clause.  The  only 
addition  is  formed  by  the'  conjunction  introducing  the  clause,  and  if  the 
words  are  arrayed  in  another  than  the  usual  order,  this  is  done  for  purely 
rhetoric  reasons. 

The  incident  clause  is  not  incapsulated  within  the  main  or  principal 
sentence,  but  precedes  or  more  frequently  follows  it,  as  pointed  out  on  a 
previous  page,  where  examples  are  given. 

Subdivision. — The  various  kinds  of  incident  clauses  necessitate  a  sub- 
division of  them  into  classes,  and  I  have  classified  them  under  the  following 
headings: 

Conditional  clauses. 

Adverbial  (temporal,  etc.)  clauses. 

IJelative  clauses. 

Indirect  questions. 

A.    THE    CONDITIONAL   CLAUSE. 

This  clause  is  formed  by  a  sentence  stating  the  condition  or  conditions 
under  which  the  fact  or  circumstance  expressed  by  the  principal  clause 
takes  place,  and  is  subordinate  to  this  princii^al  clause,  whether  it  stands 
before  or  is  placed  after  it.     It  is  connnonly  introduced  by  a  conditionnl 
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conjunction,  as  hii  [f,  and  to  tliis  corresponds,  at  the  head  of  the  apodosis 
or  main  sentence,  another  conjunction  correlative  to  the  above,  Hke  tchii 
then,  though  this  is  frequently  omitted.  There  are  instances,  also,  when 
the  conjunction  of  the  conditional  clause  is  dropped  and  that  of  the  apodosis 
alone  is  inserted. 

Hii,  he  if,  supposing  that,  is  proclitic,  and  mostly  used  in  a  purely  con- 
ditional, not  often  iu  a  temporal  sense,  like  our  ichcn.  It  often  combines 
with  a,  -tak,  -toks,  tchish,  tchui  into  a  compound  particle,  and  then  becomes 
accented,  as  in  ha'tak,  hii'toks,  hii'  a  toks  hut  if;  hii  tchui,  abbr.  hii'tchi, 
hii'tsi  if  then;  hii'-tchish,  abbr.  hii'tch  and  if  The  terms  for  if  are  usually 
inflected  or  case-forms  of  pronominal  roots,  and  so  hii  seems  formed  either 
from  ha  on  hand,  hi/  hand  or  from  hu  this  one*  by  the  addition  of  the  tem- 
poral and  local  particle  i.  Hii  usually  connects  itself  with  the  declarative 
mode,  but  the  conditional  mode  is  not  unheard  of;  cf.  87,  5. 

In  the  apodosis,  tchii  then  corresponds  correlatively  to  the  hii,  he  of  the 
subordinate,  conditional  clause,  but  is  very  frequently  omitted  or  replaced 
by  some  other  particle.  Its  vocalic  ending  is  analogous  to  that  of  hii  if 
and  tchii,  tche  is  etymologically  connected  with  tcha-u  now,  at  the  present 
time,  and  with  tchek  finaUy,  at  last.  Tche'k  is  nothing  but  the  particle  tchii 
enlarged  by  the  demonstrative  adverb  ke,  ke,  abbr.  -k,  is  usually  postposi- 
tive and  often  ends  the  principal  clause,  especially  when  connected  with 
the  future  tense.  But  it  also  stands  for  our  until,  and  in  that  case  intro- 
duces statements  of  a  purely  temporal  import. 

If  the  act  or  state  described  by  the  incident  conditional  clause  is  laid 
in  the  future  tense,  the  Modoc  dialect  prefers  the  use  of  the  particle  -tak 
(not  -toks,  -taks)  appended  to  the  base  of  the  verb,  while  the  northern 
dialect  clings  to  the  suffix  -uapka.  For  the  sake  of  parallelism,  Modoc 
repeats  the  same  form  in  the  apodosis  and  often  adds  the  particle  iln,  lin  a, 
i\'na  in  one  of  the  clauses  or  in  both.  This  particle  is  temporal,  and  coitc- 
sponds  nearest  to  our  sometime,  but  is  not  often  translatable  in  the  English 
rendering  of  Modoc  sentences. 


•  In  the  same  manner  our  when  is  derived  from  hva,  the  radix  of  the  relative  and  interrogative 
pronoun ;  if,  in  Gothic  ibn,  is  the  instrumental  case  of  the  pronominal  radix  i ;  the  Latin  si  if  is  a  con- 
traction of  svai,  sei,  and  with  the  Oscan  svae  is  the  feminine  locative  case  of  the  reflective  pronominal 
radix  ma-. 
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liii  nanuktua  kii-i  gi'-uapka,  taukt  ni  shnakglui-uapkan  i'-alliisliash  if  he 

does  ivrong  in  everything,  then  I  shall  remove  the  guardsman,  59,  18. 
hii' toks  i  lap  snawii'dsaluapk,  nii'-ulakuapka  ni'sli  .  .  .  .  but  if  ijou  should 

marry  two  wives,  I  shall  punish  you,  60,  18. 
liii'  tchi  m's  snawadsh  giTskuapk  .  .  .  .  ,  kd-i  spuni-uapk  a  m'sh  avjUc-Ii 

then  i/(your)  wife  runs  away  from  you,  she  need  not  transfer  a  horse 

to  you,  60,  14.  15. 
ha  tchilloydga  lo'k  shi'uka,  at  huk  sheshal61esli  k'lc'za  ivhen  a  young  man 

killed  a  grizzly,  then  he  ivas  made  a  warrior,  90,  19.  20. 
kukaluuk  taksb  takani'lkuk  gel^a,  tsiii  sha  na'sh  kshe'sli  wi-u^a  //  llic 

lower  (teeth)  only  come  down  in  falling  right  side  up,  then  they  win 

one  check,  80,  3  (taksh  stands  here  instead  of  ha).      Cf.  80,  4. 
wakianua  hissiinuk,  tchiitch  ni'sh  ka-i  siugat  should  I  recur  to  magic 

songs,  then  (the  spu-it)  might  not  kill  me,  129,  5.     (Here  the  coiull- 

tional  clause  is  expressed  by  the  verbal  causative.) 
watchag  wawa-a  i-unegshtka,  kii-i  tchii  m'l  uk  if  a  dog  ivhines  just  after 

sunset,  it  is  a  had  omen  for  you,  133,  6. 

Sentences  in  the  Modoc  dialect : 
ha  kk-\  hai  nish  lola  i,  vulanuapka  nu  nanukt'nash  if  you  do  not  believe 

me,  as  I  see,  I  will  ask  ainjhody. 
ha  i  paltak,  spulhitak  sha  niish  \m  if  you  (shall)  steal,  they  will  lock 

you  up. 
ha  i  un  shleatok  tua,  mish  nu  un  shewant  a  if  I  find  something  I  may 

give  it  to  you. 

THE    CONCESSIVE    CLAUSE. 

Concessive  clauses  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  sort  of  conditional 
clauses.  They  are  introduced  by  a  concessive  particle  like  though,  although, 
but,  nevertheless,  and  Klamath  expresses  them  more  frequently  by  the  use 
of  verbals  and  participles  than  l)y  the  linite  verb,  joined  to  the  particle  gi'nt 
or  gi'ntak,  which  in  most  cases  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  sentence  or 
phrase.  This  postpositive  location  of  the  particle  is  due  to  its  verbal  nature, 
since  it  has  originated  from  giant,  giant  ak,  and  was  contracted  to  gi'nt  liki- 
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the  suffix  -gi'uk  from  giaiik.  Its  original  meaning-  is,  therefore:  "may  be, 
could  be  so,  perhaps,  for  instance,"'  and  from  this  the  concessive  tliotif/Ji  has 
gradually  evolved.  The  Modoc  dialect  seldom  uses  it,  and  the  instances 
below  will  show  how  frequentlv  it  is  connected  with  verbals  and  participles. 
In  \1'2,  3  we  find  it  connected  with  an  adjective;  cf.  iVtch  in  Dictionary. 

kl;i';jatk  gi'ntak  i  Irii'tkalpalank  shli-uapk  hu'nksh  thongli  dead,  you  shall 

ski2)  up  a(/aiii  a)id  shoot  him,  110,  G. 
k'rau'tchatk  gi'ntak  tchiltgipCdetfim'nuk  in  order  to  he  restored  aijaiii  to 

life  repeatedly,  thouyh  in  old  aye,  103,  10. 
nu'  ak  ya  hun  shkayent  gi'ntak  (for:  shkaini  at  gi'ntak)  gu'hli'plit  I 

can  certainly  get  into,  although  he  is  strong,  112,  2.  3. 
tsutish  gi'ntak  ku-i  gi  she  gets  rvorse,  though  treated  (b}'  a  conjurer),  68,  8. 

B.     THE    ADVERBIAL    CLAUSE. 

This  grammatic  term  comprehends  all  the  incident  clauses  by  which  a 
finite  verb  or  the  principal  clause  containing  this  finite  verb  is  determined 
in  an  adverbial  manner.  Following  the  classification  adopted  in  Morphol- 
ogy, pages  5G2  sqq.,  we  thus  have  adverbial  clauses  of  (a)  quantity  and 
degree;  (b)  of  space;  (c)  of  tense;  (d)  quality  or  modality  and  cause. 
Many  of  these  clauses  appear  as  rudimentary  sentences,  viz.,  as  phrases 
containing  a  verljal  or  participle  or  endjodying  no  part  of  a  verb  at  all, 
like  pii'dshit  pshi'n  to-night.  Adverl>ial  clauses  are  mainly  of  a  temporal, 
sometimes  of  a  causative  import,  and  the  conjunctions  introducing'  them 
eitiier  stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  or  occupy  the  second  place  in  it. 
Tlie  conjunctions  occurring  in  this  kind  of  clauses  have  all  been  mentioned 
in  the  list,  pages  562  sqq.  The  "  Legal  Customs''  Text,  pages  58-63.  is  full 
of  instances  where  sentences  which  we  would  render  in  the  form  of  adverbial 
clauses  are  resolved  into  simple  sentences  and  made  co-ordinate  to  the  prin- 
cipal clause  ;  cf.  page  61.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  sentences 
introduced  by  tchui  in  the  "Snake  Fights,"  pages  28-33. 

at  giitpa  at  shln'kla  when  they  had  arrived,  they  shot  at  the  mark,  100,  20. 
at  gii'tak  ni  s;iyuakta,  hu'masht  sii'llual  A'-ukskni  Walamski'shash  tJiis 

is  all  I  know  hoiv  the  Klamath  Lukes  fought  the  Rogue  River  Indians, 

17,  18.  19. 
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at  nii'ka  wokash,  wuksalslia  at  iclicn  the  pond-lily  seed  is  rijie,  tlioi  they 

gather  it,  74,  7. 
at  tiiiikt  ka-i  tidsh  liemkanka,  Mo'dokiii  at  gii'mpele  as  no  treaty  n-as 

made  at  that  time,  the  Modocs  retHrned  homeward,  13,  17  ;  cf.  38,  1.  2. 
at  wiiitulaii  tchen  a  day  is  over,  91,  3. 
hu'masht=gisht  shnu'kp'lislit  la'p  sliappasli  spu'Jlii  because  he  took  (his 

wife)  hack  I  imprison  him  for  tiro  woidhs,  Gl,  10. 
kA-iu  Boshtinasli  gatpisli  ....  before  the  Americans  arrived,  etc.,  90,  16; 

cf.  184 ;  37. 
ma'ntch  gislit  or  ma'ntch  gi'tko  sometime  afterward. 
ndnuk  pslii'n  gisht  every  niyht. 

na'ts  gaya-itsampk  shu'ldshash  huk,  liipiak  iiats  gal^algi'pka  the  mili- 
tary had  advanced  in  front  of  us,  before  we  had  descended  from  the 

hill,  29,  17.  18. 
nCi'sh  ak  gintak  witchnoka  lulula  i  you  are  rattling  around  (the  lodge) 

perhaps  because  you  love  me,  183  ;  16. 
pu'ks  pahatko  ma'ntch  gi'ntak  i'pakt  camass,  after  it  is  dried,  may  lie  a 

long  time,  148,  14. 
tsi'ii  nat  lapi  guli'nd.sa,  skuyu'i  natch  hii'k  hdaki  then  two  of  us  went 

down  into  (that  place),  as  the  commanders  had  detailed  us,  29,  11. 
wj'ik  gisht  how;  wak  giug,  vvak  gitko  why,  for  what  cause. 
waita  shellual,  tinolo'lish  tchek  keltiwi  they  fought  all  day,   until  they 

ceased  at  sundoivn,  37,  21. 

C.    THE    RELATIVE    CLAUSE. 

The  relative  clause  is  introduced  either  by  the  relative  [jronoun  kat, 
abbr.  ka,  and  its  inflectional  cases  or  by  a  particle  formed  from  the  pro- 
nominal roots  ka-  (kank)  and  ta-  (tank)  for  tlie  purpose  of  qualifying  the 
subject  or  object  (direct  and  indirect)  of  the  main  sentence.  As  the  lan- 
guage possesses  many  other  means  to  qualify  these,  relative  clauses  are 
comparatively  scarce,  and  usually  stand  after  the  principal  clause,  or  may 
be  incapsulated  into  it.  Sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun  precedes  it 
as  correlative. 
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Besides  the  examples  given  on  page  542  and  in  the  Dictionary,  the 
following  may  be  quoted  here  : 

hantchipka  tchl'k,  kahaktok  nanuktua  iishendshkane  then  he  sucks  out, 

whatsoever  is  of  small  si^e,  71,  6.  7. 
hu'nkst  ni  nash  sunde  spu'lhi,  kixt  sas  hii'k  wudshaya  I  iminlson  the 

one  for  one  week,  ivho  has  ivhipped  them,  61,   17;  cf.  61,  12,  and 

129,  7. 
hu'nk  shfllalpksh,  kant  sha  shi'iiks  gishapa  that  ski:  man,  whom  /<-//  re- 

ported  killed,  65,  1 8. 
tch^kiak,  kat  gen  gent,  ^ege  the  hoy,  who  went  there,  is  dead. 
wu'la  sa  tn'nipiins,  kat  lulk  tankt  niak'lexJi  '^"'^  asked  those  Jive,  ivho  at 

that  time  had  encamped  there,  17,  7. 

D.     THE    INDIRECT    QUESTION. 

The  direct  question  mentions  the  words  of  the  inquirer  verbally,  whereas 
the  indirect  question  gives  only  the  sense  of  them,  and  clothes  its  contents 
in  the  garb  of  a  subordinate  clause.  Utterances  of  doubt,  suspicion,  incer- 
titude, when  enunciated  in  a  clause  depending  of  a  principal  clause,  also 
come  under  the  caption  of  queries  indirectly  put.  Only  their  contents,  not 
the  position  of  the  words,  stamp  them  as  indirect  questions ;  they  are  not 
always  introduced  by  conjunctions,  and  verbals  or  participles  sometimes 
serve  to  express  them.  A  comparison  of  the  examples  added  below,  with 
those  mentioned  under  "I'he  Interrogative  Sentence"  will  be  the  best  means 
to  show  the  syntactic  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  interrogation. 
Like  the  direct  question,  the  indirect  question  may  be  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive, and  if  introduced  by  any  conjunctions  at  all,  these  conjunctions  are 
al;out  the  same  as  used  in  making  direct  questions. 

ka-i  nil  shayuakta  tarn  nu  un  shk'-etak  /  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
find  (him,  it). 

ka-itoks  nu  hushkanka  ka-i  gatpisht  /  despair  of  his  coming;  lit.  "not 
indeed  1  think  (he)  not  to  be  coming." 

ki'uks  suawimik  sas  kiints  sliuapkst  when  a  conjurer  examined  them  (to 
find  out)  who  miijht  he  n'ounded,  21,  !l.  10. 
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Leme'-ish  gdkua  shle'dsluik,  Skt'lanitchasli  tamil'dsli  ktansliisht  one  of 
the  Thunders  crossed  ocer  to  observe  whether  Old  Marten  was  asleep 
(or  not),  113,  15;  cf.  122,  3.  4. 

viVla  Shu'kamtcliash,  tam  tatakiasli  shle'sht?  she  ashed  Old  Crane 
whether  he  had  seen  the  children,  122,  18. 

wak  gi  hii  ka-i  gepk  ?  tvhat  is  it,  that  he  does  not  come  f 

What  is  called  in  Latin  syntax  oratio  ohliqua,  viz,,  the  paraphrasing  of 
the  verbatim  quotation  of  what  has  been  said  or  written  into  the  form  of  a 
dependent  clause,  also  exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  Klamath  syntax,  and  in 
its  structure  comes  as  near  as  possible  to  the  "indu-ect  question."  Perhaps 
more  frequently  than  this,  it  is  expressed  b}'-  verbals,  and  in  our  printed 
texts  the  informants  avoided  this  form  as  much  as  possible,  preferring  the 
oratio  recta,  or  verbatim  quotation  of  spoken  words.  All  sentences  intro- 
duced by  gishapa,  kshapa  to  declare,  to  say  so,  are  also  worded  in  the  oratio 
obliqiia;  cf.  Dictionary. 

hemkcinka  nanuk  maklaks :  at  nanuk  tchekeli  viimi'  p'nalam  shellua- 
luish  all  the  tribes  declared,  that  now  all  blood  is  buried  of  their  former 
fights,  54,  18;  p'nalam  instead  of  nalam  in  oratio  recta. 

sha'tela  hunk  snawcidshash:  maklaks  gatpantki,  shu-utanktgi  pi'sh 
giiiga  mdklaks;  shapiya,  maklrdvshash  wushmiish  shiukiestka  he 
instructed  this  woman  (to  say)  that  the  Indians  shotdd  come,  that  he 
tvanted  to  meet  the  Indians  in  council;  he  announced  that  he  mndd 
kill  an  ox  for  the  Indians,  13,  12.  13.     Cf.  43,  22. 

Toby  hemki'mka:  "ka-i  hiihatchantgi,"  Toll/  shouted  that  the//  should  not 
run,  54,  8. 

B}-  the  oral  particle  nen,  ne  words  are  introduced  which  were  spoken 
by  others,  and  therefore  sentences  with  nen  form  a  substitute  for  the  oratio 
obliqua  of  European  languages.  This  may  be  said  also  of  man)'  sentences 
embod)ang  the  particle  mat.     Cf.  mat  and  nen,  pages  G52-654. 

INCORrOEATION. 

T  have  relegated  this  important  topic  to  the  close  of  the  syntactic  por- 
tion because  incorporation  is  a  g(Mioral  feature,  and  pervades  to  some  extent 
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all  portions  of  this  language,  although  the  instances  where  we  can  trace  it 
are  not  very  frequent. 

There  has  been  much  wrangling  and  contention  among  linguists  con- 
cerning "incorporation  in  American  languages."  Although  many  of  them 
were  agreed  as  to  the  facts,  and  acknowledged  also  the  existence  of  incor- 
poration in  Basque  and  other  languages  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  the 
main  cause  of  the  strife  was  this,  that  every  one  of  the  contestants  had  a 
definition  of  the  term  "incorporation"  for  himself.  Lucien  Adam  regards 
it  as  a  special  sort  of  polysynthesis,*  while  others  use  both  terms  for  the 
same  sort  of  linguistic  structure.  D.  G.  Brinton  gives  a  circumstantial 
definition  of  the  two,t  and  considers  incorporation  as  a  structural  process 
confined  to  the  verb  only.  Several  recent  authors  refer  to  "the  incorpo- 
rating languages  of  America"  in  a  manner  hkely  to  induce  readers  into  the 
belief  that  all  Indian  languages  of  America  possess  this  mode  of  structure. 
Ijut  of  the  whole  number  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  dialects  spoken  in 
North,  Central,  and  South  America  we  are  acquainted  with  perhaps  one- 
tenth  only ;  thus  nobody  is  entitled  to  include  the  other  nine-tenths,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  into  a  classification  of  this  sort.  At  all  events,  the 
American  languages  which  have  been  studied  differ  enormously  among  each 
other  as  to  the  quality,  degree,  and  extent  of  their  incorporative  faculties. 

In  the  present  report  I  am  using  the  two  terms  above  mentioned  in 
the  following  sense,  to  avoid  all  further  misconception  : 

Poll/synthesis  I  regard  as  an  exclusively  morphologic  term,  and  mean 
bv  it  the  combination  of  a  radix  with  one,  two,  or  more  elements  of  a  rela- 
liunul  or  material  signification,  joined  to  it  to  build  up  words  either  by 
inflection  or  by  derivation. 

By  incorporation  I  mean  the  combination  of  two  or  more  words  exist- 
ing in  the  language  into  our  whole,  be  it  a  phrase  or  a  sentence,  non-predi- 
cative or  predicative,  nominal  or  verbal,  by  aphaeresis  or  apocope  of  the 
inflectional  or  derivational  affixes ;  the  operation  bearing  the  impress  of  a 
syntactic,  not  of  a  morphologic  process,  and  producing  in  the  hearer's 
mind  the  effect  of  an  inseparable  whole  or  entirety. 

*  Preface  to  Lis  "  fitiules  siir  six  langues  am^ricaincH,"  Paris,  1878,  page  vii. 

t  On  polysynthesis  and  incorporatiou  as  characteristics  of  American  langaages ;  Pliil.iililiilii.i,  1885, 
pages  H,  1.')  (forms  part  of  Transact.  Am.  PliilosopU.  Soc,  Pliila.,  vol.  xxiii,  48-HG). 
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From  the  above  it  follows  that  polysynthesis  as  well  as  incorporation 
can  occur  in  agglutinative  and  inflective  languages  only,  and  that  the  modes 
and  degrees  of  both  species  of  synthesis  must  be  almost  infinite  in  number. 
The  Greek  language  exhibits  more  polysynthetism  than  Latin,  German, 
English,  the  Semitic,  and  many  American  languages,  but  many  of  the  latter 
incorporate  in  a  larger  degree  than  most  European  tongues.  Going  into 
further  details,  the  two  modes  of  synthesis  which  occupy  our  attention 
extend  over  the  following  grammatic  points : 

Polysynthesis  embraces  the  phenomena  as  below : 

(a).  P;-(?^.r«^io«  and  A»#m;io>i  for  inflexional  and  derivational  purposes; 
also  infixation  of  elements  into  the  radix,  wherever  this  uncommon  mode  of 
synthesis  can  be  traced  with  certainty.  The  order  in  Avhich  the  affixes 
follow  each  other  is  too  important  to  be  neglected  by  the  students  of  lan- 
guage. 

Q)).  Phonetic  change  of  the  radix  or  of  affixes,  when  traceable  not  to 
the  ablaut,  but  to  elements  reaching  the  radix  through  extraneous  addition. 

(c).  Meduplication  of  the  radix  or  of  its  parts,  or  of  other  portions  of  the 
word,  for  the  purpose  of  inflection  or  of  derivation. 

(d).  Gemination  or  phonetic  repetition  or  lengthening  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  word. 

Incorporation  as  a  syntactic  feature  may  manifest  itself  in  the  follow- 
ing processes : 

(a).  In  the  formation  of  compound  terms  by  binary,  ternary,  or  other 
multiple  combination.  Only  then  are  the  parts  combined  by  real  incorpora- 
tion into  one  term,  when  one  or  some  are  losing  sounds  or  syllables  by  the 
process,  either  by  aphaeresis,  ellipse,  or  apocope.  For  Klamath  we  have 
instances  of  this  in  kal=kma,  L6k=Pshi'sh,  tchaw;iya ;  nouns  and  verbs  are 
equally  liable  to  undergo  this  mode  of  synthesis.  More  instances  will  be 
mentioned  under  the  heading:   "Conversational  form  of  language." 

(b).  Direct  and  indirect  nominal  and  pronominal  objects  are  incorpo- 
rated into  the  verb  whenever  they  become  altered  from  their  usual  form 
and  placed  between  the  pronominal  subject  and  the  verb.  Incorporation 
also  takes  place  when  the  prononiiii;d  object  is  so  closely  affixed,  either 
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prefixed  or  postfixed,  to  the  verb  as  to  lose  its  accent  and  form  one  word 
with  it,  and  then  it  usually  occurs  in  the  altered  form,  as  in  French :  donne- 
le-lui,  or  in  the  Italian:  a  riveder  vi  to  see  you  ayaln.  Klamath  does  not 
alter  the  nominal  object,  but  concerning  the  personal  pronominal  object  a 
beginning  of  incorporation  is  perceptible.  In  some  instances  the  pronomi- 
nal subject  is  also  changed  and  incorporated  into  the  verb  by  postfixation, 
by  what  I  call  the  synthetic  form  of  inflection. 

(c).  The  effect  of  incorporation  is  shown  in  many  striking  instances  in 
the  case-inflection  of  the  substantive,  when  inflected  simultaneously  with  an 
adjective  or  pronoun  used  attributively.  The  use  of  the  apocopated  form 
in  numerals,  as  lap,  ndan,  etc.,  implies  incorporation  also.  In  these  aduom- 
inal  parts  of  speecli  case-forms  are  not  so  extensivel}^  developed  nor  so  poly- 
synthetic  as  in  the  substantive,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  it  have  some  of 
their  endings  truncated,  altered,  or  lost,  because  the  words  are  no  longer 
felt  to  be  separate  words.  They  are  regarded  now  as  a  unity  or  combina- 
tion, and  hence  one  case-terminal,  either  in  the  noun  or  in  its  attribitte,  is 
thought  to  suffice  for  both.  The  principal  relation  in  which  Klamath  is 
incorporative  is  the  attributive  relation,  and  the  examples  below  will  show 
wliat  kinds  of  combination  the  noun  is  able  to  undergo,  especially  if  the 
verbal  signification  is  still  apparent.  Klamath  i.5  undoubtedly  an  incorpo- 
rating language,  but  in  a  limited  degree,  and  poh'synthetic  more  in  the 
derivation  of  verbs  than  in  their  inflection. 

Instances  of  incorporation  like  the  ones  to  be  considered  occur  in  all 
European  languages,  when  pln-ase-like  compounds  or  parts  of  sentences, 
even  whole  sentences,  are  used  as  single  words,  often  in  a  rather  burlesque 
manner.  Thus  we  have  in  Spanish:  tamano  size,  from  Latin  tantum  so 
much,  magnus  large;  in  German:  Gottseibeiuns,  for  the  devil;  in  French: 
affaire  (;i,  faire:  husiness,  ht.  "something  to  do"),  un  tOte-ii-tOte,  un  en-tout- 
cas;  in  English,  popular  wit  and  ingenuity  are  inexhaustilile  in  forming 
.such  combinations  as  go-ahead  people;  get-up  bell;  penny-a-liner;  .stick-in- 
the-mud  concern;  a  go-as  you-please  match;  a  catch-as-catch-can  wrestler; 
a  how-come-you-so  condition.  A  tivo-eyus'  omelet  is  an  instance  of  com- 
pounding by  juxtaposition  ;  a  tivo-egg-omelet  one  of  compounding  by  incor- 
poration. 
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The  Klamath  examples  do  not  differ  much  from  the  above  except  that 
they  are  susceptible  of  inflection  by  case-endings.  If  I  am  justified  in  re- 
garding word-composition  as  a  syntactic  process,  nominal  compounds  might 
all  be  considered  as  instances  of  incorporation.  But  it  is  safer  to  regard 
them  so  only  when  such  compounds  show  loss  or  alteration  by  apliaeresis 
or  apocope,  because  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  combining  of  the  elements 
has  been  of  a  close  and  forcible  nature. 

ati'=kaila=gish  foreigner,  for  atinish  kailatat  gish. 

ga-ulipkan  e-ushtat  gunigshta  arrivimi  at  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake, 
Mod  ;  stands  for  ga-ulijDkan  gunigshtant  e-ush. 

hatak=tchi'tko  settler^  lit.  "a  liver  there." 

yaukela  stupuyuk  stina'sh  menstrual  lodge,  lit.  "cry  and  dance-  for  first 
menses-lodge." 

kiifla=tatamnuisli  mole,  for  kailatat  tatamnuish. 

kapkagatat=stina'sh  luti'Ia  to  stay  in  a  hrush-lodt/e.  This  inversion  from 
kapkaga=shtina'shtat  can  take  place  onl}-,  because  both  terms  are 
practically  considered  as  being  one  word. 

ketcha=bubiinuisli  tippler,  lit.  "a  pettily  drinker." 

lulaks=skutchaltko  tvrapped  in  fire,  for  lulukshtat  skutchaltko. 

niashishtat  shi'-usha  sluitelaks  salve,  lit.  "on  sores-to  line-oneself  rub- 
bing-substance." 

puksh  ge-u  ipakshkshakshi  gt'na  nu  I  go  to  my  camass-storing  place. 
Ipaksh  storing-place  stands  for  ipkash  through  metathesis,  and  is  the 
verbal  indefinite  of  fpka  to  he  kept  or  stored;  puksh  cainass  is  object- 
ive case  depending  of  ipaksh,  the  verbal  function  being  retained. 

shiillkishxcni  "Mo'dok  Point"  slu'shash  gLshi  gatpa  they  iveiit  to  the  reser- 
vation called  Modoc  Point,  lit.  "to  the  reservation  Modoc  Point  (its) 
name- at  they  went,"  34,  19.     Cf  also  shi'slia  in  189;  3,  and  Note. 

spaka=we'sh  ice-punch,  ice-breaker,  for  we'sh  spakd'tkish. 

vu'l^ashti  kili'wash=slikutatk  u'hlutui'na  dressed  in  a  borrowed  woodpecker 
skin  mantle  he  trails  it  along  the  ground,  189;  6.  Here  vu'lxashti 
and  kill' wash  are  both  equally  dependent  of  shkutatk  ("dressed  in 
mantle"),  and  vu'l;;ashti  again  depends  of  kili'wa.sh.  The  full  case- 
form  would  here  be  vu'lxashti  kili'wasliti  or  kili'washtat,  but  the 
suffix  -ti  occurring  in  one  part  of  the  coml)ine  will  do  for  jjoth. 
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((?).  Only  a  limited  number  of  adverbs,  mostly  monosyllables,  can 
become  incorporated  into  the  verbs  wliich  they  define  and  then  they 
figure  as  their  prefixes,  as  the  natural  position  assigned  to  attributes  is 
before,  not  after  the  word  qualified.  Adverbial  prefixes  of  this  description 
sometimes  partake  of  the  functions  of  our  separable  and  inseparable  prep- 
ositions, and  a  list  of  them  is  found  in  "Syntax,"  under  "Adverb  Pre- 
fixed," page  632.  A  list  of  adverbs  which  can  appear  also  as  independent 
words  with  an  accent  of  their  own,  like  kd-a,  ku-i,  mu,  tidsh,  is  added  to 
the  above  list.  But  wherever  any  adverb  included  in  the  above  lists  be- 
comes a  real  pi-efix,  there,  of  course,  we  have  to  do  with  polysynthesis  and 
no  longer  with  incorpoi'ation. 

RHETORICAL  FIGURES. 

To  conclude  the  syntactic  section  of  this  grammar,  a  chapter  on  figures 
is  subjoined,  to  some  of  whicli  allusion  has  been  made  previously.  Rhetorical 
figures  occur  in  all  languages  of  the  world,  though  one  and  the  same  figure 
may  largely  difi'er  as  to  frequency  in  tne  one  or  the  other  tongue;  anaphora, 
ellipsis,  metaphor,  and  tautology  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent,  no  language 
being  deficient  in  them. 

AUiicration  should  be  given  a  separate  place  among  the  rhetoric  figures, 
because  it  is  a  j)lionologic  rather  that  a  syntactic  feature  of  language.  We 
know  it  best  tlirough  its  frequent  use  in  the  poems  of  the  Germans  and 
Anglo-Saxons  dating  before  A.  D.  1100,  in  a  literary  period  when  rhyming 
was  yet  unknown  as  a  factor  in  rhythmic  poetry.  We  find  alliteration  in 
manv  of  our  Klamath  song-lines,  but  whether  the  song-makers  used  it  there 
on  j)urpose  and  designedly  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  or  not  I  am  unable 
to  say.  Syllabic  reduplication  must  have  prompted  its  use.  The  allitera- 
tion is  consonantic  only,  whereas  the  Germanic  nations  made  use  also  of 
vowels  for  this  rhythmic  purpose.  A  few  exanqjles  of  alliteration  are  as 
follows : 

g:  gutitgulash  gc'-u  ndpka,  166;  27. 

k:  ktsiihii  ki'alam  gc^-u  kc-ish,  165;  14.     Cf.  13. 

/;  luash  ai  niVsh  a  lu'lamnapka,  1.58;  57.     Cf  157;  40. 
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I  and  J):  palak  !  ish  hu  lulpalpaliat !  154;   11. 
n:  iianuktiia  ml  papi'sh  gi,  158;  53.     Cf.  165;   10,16. 
n  and  tv:  wanam  weasli  nu  wilamnapka,  156  ;  30. 
w:  wiwiwa  !  nish  shawalsh  witnank!  153  ;  2. 

In  oui"  ^)rose  texts  nothing  occurs  worth  noticing  that  could  be  called 
alliteration.  A  sort  of  rhyme  is  sometimes  produced  in  the  song-lines  by 
repeating  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  lines  following  each 
other.  Of  assonance  used  as  a  metrical  help  but  few  instances  can  be 
found. 

Anakolufhon  consists  in  a  change  of  syntactic  construction  within  the 
range  of  the  same  period.  Thus  we  sometimes  notice  a  change  of  subjects 
in  sentences  following  each  other,  where  no  intimation  of  such  a  change 
going  to  occur  is  given  by  pronouns  or  other  words. 

Pul  snawii'dshla  Pampiam  pil'ia  lupi' ;  tsui  wa'kala,  tsui  tata  mantsak 
mbusa'lan  gi;  tsui  ka'tsa    ....    at  first  Paul  married  Fdinjus- 
daughter,  then  (she)  lore  a  child  (and   he)  lived  with  her  quite  a 
while,  then  (he)  left  her  ....  77,  1.  2.     Cf  78,  1. 
Anaphora,  or  repetition  of  a  term  or  phrase,  even  of  a  sentence,  gen- 
erally with  interposition  of  some  words,  is  more  frequently  met  v/ith  in 
Klamath  than  any  other  rhetoric  figure.     Emphasis  is  the  main  cause  for 
anaphora,  and  sliort,  monosyllabic  pronouns  are  chiefly  figuring  in  these 
constructions.     The  repetition  of  personal  pronouns  has  been  previously 
alluded  to. 

a  ni  n;i-asht  gl :  "hagga  shla'k!"  tchi  ni  gi  then  I  said:  '^ let  me  shoot 

nowT  so  I  said,  22,  19. 
i  pi'l,  i  hissuaksh  pfl  shii'wanuapk  watch  you  only,  you  the  husband  must 

transfer  horses,  60,  15.  16. 
kaila  nu  gutfla  nu  /  am  crawling  into  the  ground,  154 ;  5.     Cf  167  ;  36. 
tchui  ni  nil  hil'lipeli  I  then  ran  down  again,  23,  15. 
tsiii  ni  shli'n,  pato  n  shli'n  then  I  shot  him,  I  wounded  him  on  the  check, 

30,  16. 
tiinep  tdla  i  skuktanuapk  hilnk  pil,  mil'yans  pi'la  lakiashy«yc  dollars  you 

have  to  pay  to  him,  to  the  head- chief  only,  60,  8. 
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Asyndeton,  or  lack  of  connective  particle  between  two  nouns,  phi-ases, 
or  sentences  (co-ordinate  or  subordinate).  Since  the  language  possesses 
no  particle  corresponding  to  our  (oul,  this  rhetorical  figure  is  rather  natural, 
unless  it  occurs  where  a  subordinate  sentence  has  to  be  connected  with  the 
principal  one.  And  is  often  replaced  by  tchisli  also  and  by  tchui  liereupon 
and  its  compounds. 

kii' s  wt'-uzalks  tselash  gi'tk,  shlapsh  gi'tk  the  ipo-plant  has  a  furcated 

stem  (and)  has  flowers,  147,  8. 
lap  Modokishash  shuenka,  ndan  shliuiya,  etc.,  thcif  killed  two  Modocs, 

tJiey  tvounded  three,  ....  54,  13. 
t'shi'shap  p'ki'shap  k'leka  (her)  father  (and)  mother  died,  54,  2. 
Ellipsis,  or  the  dropping  of  words  and  short  phrases  from  a  sentence, 
is  frequently  met  with  in  the  conversational  style,  when  the  sentence  can 
be  easily  understood  or  its  meaning  guessed  at  without  their  presence. 
Thus,  the  ellipsis  of  the  verb  gi  to  be,  to  say,  is  of  a  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, as  in :  ki'llitk  nii'-ulaks  lalakiam  the  Imvs  of  the  chiefs  are  rigorous, 
60,  4;  talaak  haf  is  that  corrects  tsui  nish  sa  (gi)  then  they  (said)  to  me. 

Metaphors  and  metonymies  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  tliis  language.  A 
metaphor  implies  a  resemblance  between  two  objects  by  assigning  to  one 
the  name,  attribute,  or  action  of  the  other,  while  through  metonymy  we 
call  one  object  bv  the  name  of  another  that  possesses  an  acknowledged 
relation  to  it.  The  oratory  of  these  Indians  is  not  by  far  so  much  given  to 
flowery,  symbolic,  figurative  language  as  that  of  the  Eastern  Indians,  among 
whom  this  style  forms  such  a  paramount  feature.  There  are,  however, 
some  instances  in  our  Texts,  and  we  must  take  care  not  to  confound  them 
with  idiomatic  forms  of  speech. 

at  lahiki  liiV ntsak  i  nen  h'.la,  kehimtsank  si'tk  lu'dshna  now  ye  chiefs,  ye 
are  believiny  without  any  ground,  ye  walk  along  as  tvith  closed  eyes, 
64,  10.     Cf  also  54,  18. 
p'laiki'shara  palpalish  shi'l  k'hi'ulexan  raising  the  ivhite  flag  of  the  one  in 

heaven,  14,  2. 
Syllepsis  is  called  the  construing  of  words  according  to  the  meaning 
they  conve}'  and  not  by  the  strict  requirements  of  grammatic  rules.     It  is 
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a  constrmtio  ad  sensum,  of  which  a  phonetic  parallel  exists  exemplified  by 
ine  under  "Assimilation,"  page  233.  It  might  also  be  called  syntactic 
attraction  wherever  no  omission  of  terras  has  taken  place  as  in  the  seventh 
example  below. 

ga-ulipkan  e-ushtat  giinigshtat  landing  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake, 

Mod.,  where  e  iishtat  stands  for  d-ush. 
gempeli  uk   Kamiish  Aishisham  shu'luatnan  K'mukamtch  ivent  home 

dressed  in  Aislmh\s  garments,  Mod.  myth.     Here  shul6tish  garments 

has  to  be  supplied  between  Aishisham  and  shu'luatnan. 
ka-i  1  watsam  tchi'kluapk  wanniki'sham  you  shall  not  ride  a  stranger's 

horse,  58,  11 ;  where  w4ts  would  be  the  correct  form, 
katok  ni  ge-u  sagsii'wa  /  think  I  told  mg  truth,  65,  7;  stands  for:  "I 

told  the  truth  as  I  think  it  to  be." 
Modoki'shash  shishukshe'mi  at  the  time  of  the  Modoc  war,  55,  19;  lit. 

"at  the  time  of  the  Modocs  being  fought  by  the  Americans,"  the 

latter,  Boshtinam,  being  omitted  from  the  sentence, 
nutak  hunk  shlepapka  gei-utantkak  lulpatko  /  observed  with  my  own 

eyes.     Here  lulpatko  ("having  eyes")  is  made  to  agree  with  nutak 

myself,  whereas  the  correct  form  would  be  liilpatka  with  eyes,  by 

eyes,  forming  agreement  with  ge-utantka  ak. 
tdlak  ge-u  my  arrow,  instead  of  telak  shiukish  ge-u  the  arrow  that  killed 

me,  138,  1. 

Tautology  repeats  a  word,  phrase,  or  idea  by  using  not  the  same  \\  ords, 
as  is  done  by  anaphora,  but  synonymous  or  equivalent  terms : 

lii'  a  nat  wak  ka-a,  la'  nat  wak  galdsawia-a !  we  do  not  hioiv  how  to  act, 

not  how  to  approach!  22,  2. 
tua  ni  wak  giug  shiukuapk?  tvhy  should  I  have  killed  himf  64,  9  ;  why 

is  here  repeated  twice. 
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The  chapters  following  do  not  form  a  structural  part  of  the  grammar 
proper,  and  tlierefore  they  were  relegated  to  the  end  of  this  section  as 
appendices.  They  include  many  points  needed  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Klauiath,  but  could  not  be  conveniently  inserted  in  either 
the  lexical  or  gramiuatic  section  because  they  partake  equally  of  the  char- 
acter of  botli.  Several  of  these  chapters  could  have  been  made  consider- 
ably more  voluminous,  but,  as  there  must  be  a  limit  to  everything,  what 
is  given  below  was  tliought  to  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  subject-matter 
treated.     The  subjects  are  treated  in  the  following  order : 

Appendix  I :  Idioms. 

Apepndix  II :  Conversational  form  of  language. 
Appendix  III :  Dialectic  differences. 
Appendix  IV :  Syntactic  examples. 
Appendix  V:  Complex  synonymous  terms. 
Appendix  VI :  Roots  with  their  derivatives. 

I.   IDIOMS. 

Idioms  are  certain  modes  of  expression  having  something  striking, 
quaint,  pointed,  or  unusual  about  them,  although  they  are  founded  in  the 
structure  of  the  language  to  which  they  belong,  and  they  do  not  unfre- 
quently  appear  as  rhetorical  figures.  Idiomatic  expressions  may  be  con- 
tained in  phrases  or  sentences  or  in  single  words;  occasionally  the  idiomatic 
use  made  of  certain  terms  implies  another  meaning  than  the  common  one, 
and  their  peculiar  wording  often  renders  their  translation  into  other  lan- 
guages difficult.  Agencies  most  active  in  producing  idiomatic  forms  of 
language  are  the  psychic  qualities  of  the  people,  social  customs,  historic 
occurrences,  climatic  associations,  witty  sayings,  and  similar  causes.  They 
impart  life  and  color  to  language,  and  no  investigator  of  popular  thought 
can  dispense  entirely  with  the  study  of  them.  Books  composed  in  our  lit- 
erarj'^  languages  do  not  often  exhibit  them  conspicuously,  but  a  freer  display 
of  them  is  made  in  the  conversational  style,  in  curses,  oaths  and  other  assev- 
43 
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erations,  in  folklore,  in  the  comic  drama,  the  newspaper,  and  the  dialects,  in 
proverbs  and  proverbial  locutions.  Among  the  exclamations  and  interjec- 
tions many  are  idiomatic,  and  several  archaic  terms  have  to  be  considered 
as  such  also. 

Among  idiomatic  expressions  there  are  some  special  classes,  and  one  of 
the  more  remarkable  is  that  of  the  cant  Icrms,  though  I  have  not  found  it  to 
be  much  developed  in  this  language.  In  the  southern  dialect  we  may  class 
here  the  use  of  wewalilksh  when  it  is  denoting  generically  the  females,  and 
not  the  "old  women"  only.  In  Klamath  Lake  we  can  regard  as  cant  terms 
yaka  (for  ya'ka,  y«ika),  shnikshokshuka,  tchiunleza.and  Ka'katilsh,  a  term 
invented  for  deriding  white  men  who  are  wearhig  beards. 

The  classifiers  used  with  the  numerals  above  the  number  ten  have  also 
to  be  considered  idiomatic,  although  such  are  occurring  in  several  other 
languages  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Verbificatlon  of  certain  particles,  as  at 
ga'tak,  hi'tak,  lewak,  le  wak  ka-a,  nen,  etc.,  as  enumerated  in  Morphology, 
page  457  sq.,  also  belongs  to  the  idioms.  Women  use  the  same  terms  and 
phonetic  forms  as  men,  and  there  are  no  reverential  or  ceremonial  forms 
found  here  as  we  find  them  frequently  occurring  further  south  and  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  plains.  The  use  of  certain  pronouns  in  order  to 
avoid  giving  the  proper  names  of  deceased  individuals  is  found  to  be  the 
custom  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  probabl)'  elsewhere  too,  and  in  this  sense 
may  be  considered  idiomatic.  Klamaths  use  for  this  purpose  hu'k,  hil'nkt, 
hu'ksht  that  one,  those  ones,  etc. 

The  manner  by  which  the  verb  to  be  has  to  be  expressed  in  Klamath, 
when  connected  witli  a  locative  adjunct,  appears  to  us  idiomatic,  though  it 
is  found  in  many  other  Indian  languages,  and  is  nuich  less  artificial  than 
our  use  of  the  verb  to  he  in  this  connection.  Whenever  an  animate  or  inan- 
imate subject  or  object  is  referred  to  as  heiitf/  somewhere,  either  indoor  or 
ontdoor,  around,  below,  between,  or  above  somebody  or  something,  in  the 
water  or  on  the  ground,  the  verb  gi  to  be  is  not  employed,  but  the  adverbial 
idea  becomes  verbified  in  the  form  of  some  intransitive  verb,  so  that  below, 
e.  g.,  becomes  i-utila  to  he  or  lie  helotv,  underneath.  The  mode  of  existence 
has  also  to  be  distinctly  qualified  in  that  verbified  term ;  it  has  to  be  stated 
whether  the  subject  or  object  was  standing,  sitting  or  lying,  staying,  living, 
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sleeping.  Usually  the  idea  of  staying  and  living  coincides  with  that  of 
sitting,  and  sleeping  with  that  of  lying  on  a  certain  spot.  Moreover, 
number  has  to  be  expressed  by  the  use  either  of  the  verbal  singular  or  of 
tlie  dual  or  plural,  and  exterior  or  form  is  indicated  by  the  form-prefixes 
so  frequently  discussed  in  the  Grammar.  Wliat  term  has  to  be  used  in 
every  instance  can  be  found  out  best  by  consulting  the  second  part  of  the 
Dictionary. 

The  Texts  and  the  Dictionary  are  full  of  instances  showing  the  partic- 
nlar  use  of  the  verbs  alluded  to,  and  tlie  following  examples  will  perhaps 
prove  sufficient  for  a  preliminary  guidance  of  the  reader : 

kiiTo'  hatakt  tiiya  a  juniper-tree  teas  there  below  (me),  30,  12. 

wi'rtch  tkalamna  a  hortie  ivas  or  stood  above,  on  a  hill,  30,  2. 

latchash  tupka  a  house  stands  on  the  same  level  (with  me). 

watch  sai'gatat  tchia,  tgutga  the  horse  is  on  the  prairie. 

watch  tchiktcliikat  levuluta  horses  are  (harnessed)  before  the  carriage. 

Itoks  shuhjtishtat  lah'ga  a  stain  is  on  the  dress. 

iialam  pu'ks  kailatat  ipka  our  camass  is;  lies  on  the  floor. 

watksam  mu'na  u'sha  kii'latat  the  tvdthsam-plant  is  or  grows  deep  in  the 

ground,  149,  19. 
tsuni'ka   kailatat  liisha  the  tsunika-bulb   is   (found)   above   the  grou)id, 

149,  18. 
watchag  tebullat  i-uti'la  dogs  are  or  lie  under  tlie  table. 
kiii'm  ambutat  wiiflsh  are  or  lire  in  the  water. 
nanuk  lal;?ki  latchashtat  liu^uga  (dl  the  chiefs  are  {sit  or  lie)  within  the 

lodge. 
wewanuish  win<'ita  liukianniank  the  women  accompany  (the  conjurer's) 

song  ivhile  being  around  him,  71,  o. 

'I'lic  following  words  and  sentences  may  be  regarded  as  specimens  of 
idioms,  representing  both  dialects;  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  them  the 
Dictionary  should  be  consulted. 

aml)U  wigata  "near  water,"  when  used  for  island  (Ivl.). 

at  ktipakt  gi  tcha  !  (dl  be  quiet  now!  nu  kapakt  gi  I  am,  quiet. 
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L'l;(a,  d.  e-iWyji,  elliptic  for  shcshash  t'l^a  to  give  name,  to  name;  the  d. 
form  e-ii\"/,ii  also  to  read;  el%a  also  elliptic  for  slK'shatuisli  or  slie- 
sliash  el%a  to  set  a  price  or  value  upon;  ketcha,  tiima  e'l^a  to  sell 
cheap,  dear. 

gii'tak  !  (Kl.)  kanktak  !  {IsloA.)  stop!  cease!  enough  of  this !  When  a 
story  is  finished,  the  Klamath  Lakes  say:  at  gii'tak;  the  Modocs: 
nen  ka  tanni  skjiist  so  far! 

gitkulsh  !  I  cannot  think  of  it  noiv!  (Mod.);  sko  "come  up  !"  (Kl.). 

hann  !   irait ! 

hi  or  hienash,  when  used  for  hrothcr,  sister,  and  connected  only  with 
possessive  pi'onouns  in  the  locative  case.  From  hi  in  the  lodge,  at 
home;  cf.  -yena,  -hicna,  a  verbal  suffix  referring  to  an  act  per- 
formed indoors,  tvithin,  in  the  lodge.  Mi  hienash,  micnash  your 
brother  or  sister;  ka'gi  g^-utant  hi  (or  hienash)  I  lost  my  hrothcr, 
sister;  gc-utant,  m'natant  hienash  shlea  nu  I  see  my  or  his  brother^ 
sister ;  viz.,  "I  see  (those)  within  my,  his  lodge;"  p'natant  hienash 
from  her  brother.  The  locative  case  here  indicates  a  dwelling  or 
stay  within  the  lodge. 

hishuiikshash,  snawedshash  ps'illa  to  seduce  a  married  man,  ivoman. 

hitak  i  tclu'm  !  (for  tchi'mi)  liold  on  now!  (Mod.). 

i,  telle  tchunk !  yes,  so  it  is!  or  yes,  so  he,  she  said. 

ya-uka  talaak  right  in  the  next  house;  just  in  the  neighborhood. 

ka-i'i  mish  nu  ko-isla'watko  shlea  I  am  quite  glad  to  find  you. 

kiiilash  stiini !  you  dirty  fellow! 

ke-ash,  kii'-ash  bad  tiling;  term  used  to  prevent  (children  from  doing 
certain  things  ;  cf.  kJl-ashtamna. 

k'lekapkashtala  telshampka  (abbr.  k'le'kslitala,  k'le'ksli  telshampka)  to 
be  moribund;  lit.  "to  look  toward  a  deceased  one." 

ko-idshi,  tidshi  steinash  of  wicked,  of  good  disposition,  mind. 

k('i-i  gi-aapka  it  ivould  not  be  a  good  way. 

k(')-i  tumonash  noise,  clatter;  lit.  "disagreeable  hearing." 

n;i-It{ila  ti'Ishnank  hushd'tchna  to  ride  sideways  on  horseback. 

nii'tii  in  fact,  really,  it  is  so  (Mod.). 
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ndshi'>kii  nisli  nagshtant  nia'shok  heing  deaf  in  one  ear  I  cannot  hear  with 

it ;  ear  is  omitted, 
pii'dshit  nil  m'nik  ktana  I  flept  very  little  last  nif/ht. 
pukewish  nu'sh,  p.  shu'm  blockhead,  lit.  "leather  liead,"  "leather  mouth." 
ti'd.sh  lienikanka,  lit.  "to  .speak  favorably":  to  conclude 2)cace ;  to  make  a 

satisfactory  arrangement ;  to  speak  in  favor  of  order,  justice;  to  give  laws. 
tfdsli,  ko-i  luishkanka  to  he  or  feel  happy ;  to  he  sorroicful. 
tui'nika  (for  tuinixatko)  tak  i  lin  yon  will  he  a  man  in  tvoman's  clothes; 

.said  to  little  boys,  when  disobedient, 
tchii'  ni'l  uk  it  is  a  had  omen  for  you. 
tchui  kek'wi  then  I,  he,  she,  they  quit;  often  added  iinnecessaril}',  as  a 

standing  formula,  at  the  end  of  narratives, 
iitawa  !  dead  broken.'  exclamation  of  despair, 
wak  j-anhua  !  wakianua  !  /  will  he  dead  if  I  do! 
watchag-  shlu'ki  na'sh  liklash  pala-ash  the  doy  ate  tip  the  whole  loaf ;  lit. 

"the  flour  lying  there  in  one  heap." 

IL  CONVERSATIONAL  FORM  OF  LANGUAGE. 

In  every  language  two  modes  of  speaking  are  easily  distinguished  from 
each  other.  One  of  these  is  the  style  of  conversation  used  in  everyday  in- 
tercourse which,  by  its  free  unconventionality,  differs  from  the  more  elabo- 
rate forms  heard  in  oratory  and  poetry  and  in  historic  or  other  narratives. 
While  the  latter  employs  rounded  up,  unabbreviated,  and  carefully  worded 
grammatic  forms  and  sentences,  and  has  a  more  extended  vocabulary  at  its 
disposal,  the  popular  or  conversational  mode  of  expression  shows  a  tendency 
toward  brevity,  truncation  of  words,  contractions  and  ellipses  of  sounds  and 
words,  indistinct  utterance  of  sounds  and  incomplete  phraseology.  When 
opportunity  is  offered  for  literary  development,  it  is  the  former  that  will 
develop  into  a  literary  language,  whereas  the  latter  may  degenerate  into  a 
jargon  full  of  slang  and  cant  terms,  or,  when  used  as  means  of  interna- 
tional intercourse,  lose  its  grammatic  affixes,  as  we  see  it  done  in  tlie  trade 
jargons  spoken  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  the  differences  existing  between  the  two  st\des  in  the  Klamath  lan- 
guage only  a  few  exam))les  can  be  given  within  the  narrow  limits  allotted, 
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and  these  I  have  classified  under  the  headings  of  Phonology,  Morphology, 
and  Syntax. 

PnONOLOGY. 

Of  unusual  sounds  occurring  onl}'  in  the  conversational  style  of  lan- 
guage I  have  met  tln-ee :  (1)  a  thick  I  pronounced  with  the  tongue-tip 
applied  to  the  middle  palate,  and  resembling  exactly  the  Polish  1  in  dlony ; 
I  heard  it  in  such  terms  as  taplal  loon.  (2)  a  real  /-sound  was  heard  in 
kofka  to  hite  for  kopka,  pii'f  daughter  for  pii'-ip ;  however,  I  consider  it  safer 
to  spell  tliese  terms:  kov'hka,  pii'v'h,  for  v  is  known  to  be  a  sound  of  the 
language,  while  /  is  not.  (.''))  the  palatalized  1  (or  1)  I  have  met  in  one 
Modoc  word  only:  ka'la  to  enter  a  lodge,  which  is  related  to  gu'hli,  gulf  to 
enter,  go  into.  Here  the  unusual  '1  sound,  so  common  in  the  languages  of 
the  Willamet  Valley  and  on  ColumlDia  River  (where  /  occurs  also)  prob- 
ably originated  from  hi. 

Some  roircls  show  frequent  interchangeability  among  themselves ;  e 
and  e  are  rather  frequently  replacing  i  and  T :  e,  e  for  i,  i  thou,  e'ki  for  ike 
thou  here;  ;^ellitk  forcible  for  killitk  ;  ne'l  far  for  ni'l ;  Nelaks,  nom.  pr.  for 
Nilakshi ;  me  thine  for  mi.  In  popular  talk  we  also  meet  ehua  to  he  full  for 
I'wa;  t'lwalues  island,  74,  14,  for  awaluash ;  kiii'lu  Juni2)er  for  kii'lu,  kii'lo ; 
kaiki,  kayeke  it  is  not  for  kii'gi,  ke'gi ;  hiapat;yoksh  stocking  for  yapat;{oksh; 
Mod.  hipat;{oksh.  Preference  is  frequently  given  to  the  deep  vowels  o  and 
d  over  a,  whether  the  vowel  be  long  or  short,  as  in  makloks  j}eoj)le  for  mak- 
laks,  yepontk  dug  for  yt'pantko,  87,  S,  ishkupeli  to  tale  out  again  for  ishkd- 
peli,  kt6pka  to  slap  for  ktupka,  notodsha  to  hurl  for  nutd'dsha,  ndsaskop'l  to 
wipe  off  again  for  ndshtishkapeli,  st6ka  to  stab,  gig  for  stuka,  sucitchuopk  for 
shuddshuapka,  fut.  of  sluu'dsha  to  gamble,  tapia  younger  for  tapia,  114,  2. 
In  distributive  reduplication,  short  o  and  u  occasionally  appear  instead  of 
short  a  in  the  second  or  reduplicated  syllable.  In  many  of  these  instances 
the  removal  of  the  accent  had  something  to  do  with  the  vocalic  interchange. 
To  use  pii'p,  pe'p  instead  of  pc-ip  daughter  is  considered  a  vulgarism,  and 
might  cause  confusion  with  pii' \)  pine-marten,  sable. 

Among  the  consonants,  s,  ts,  are  more  frequently  heard  in  conversation 
than  sh  ami  ts,  whether  initial,  medial,  or  final,  and   Dave  Hill's  text-pieces 
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will  give  full  evidence  of  this.  The  simple  sounds  are  also  more  original 
than  the  assibilatod  sh,  tch,  and  belong  to  an  earlier  status  of  the  language. 
Both  sometimes  appear  in  the  same  word,  as  in  seshash  iKimr,  siVldshas  and 
shi'ildshas  soldirr.  The  use  of  ts,  tch  instead  of  s,  sh  is  not  unfrequent, 
especially  in  Jlodoc,  but  is  considered  faulty ;  of.  tsui'na  for  shui'na  to  sing, 
90,  12 ;  but  pawatch  tongue,  in  Molale  apa-us,  is  regarded  as  more  correct 
than  pawash. 

Conversational  speech  likes  gemination  of  such  consonants  as  can  be 
doubled :  genalla  (k'nalla),  ndanni,  sassaga,  tchinuua-ash,  etc.,  and  also 
shows  tendency  toward  nasalizing  such  terminals  in  substantives  as  -t,  -tka, 
-tki  into  -nt,  -ntka,  -ntki,  -ntk.  Instead  of  -tka,  the  suffix  of  the  instru- 
mental case,  we  often  hear  -tko,  -tku,  -tki,  -tk.  Tslipa  shoulder  is  a  vulgar- 
ism for  tsnipal,  tchnipal. 

MOKPHOLOGY. 

In  the  second  or  morphologic  part  of  grammar  the  difference  between 
conversational  and  oratorical  style  is  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  tendency 
of  saving  exertion  in  speaking.  Owing  to  hurried  speaking  and  the  retro- 
ceding  of  the  accent  consequent  upon  it,  numerous  contractions  and  apo- 
copes occur,  not  of  one  sound  or  syllable  only,  l)ut  even  of  two  syllables, 
so  that  certain  w^ords  become  unrecognizable.  Aphaeresis  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, except  in  words  like  'miitcha  old  man  for  kcMni'itcha,  this  from  kemu- 
tchatko,  "grown  old." 

Contractions  by  ellipsis,  ekthlipsis,  synizesis,  and  other  losses  from  the 
middle  of  the  word  are  not  more  frequent  than  in  the  oratorical  style,  and 
are  observed  in  siilpsoks  for  shulapshkish  forearm,  elhoiv ;  lulpatko  for  lulp- 
a\t]iO  2»'0vided  with  eyes;  tat;inmish  for  tatanmuish  traveler. 

Apocope  is  observed  in  the  ending  -a  replacing  the  longer  -atko :  paha 
dried  for  jjahatko ;  shesha  named  for  shc'shatko,  189  ;  3  ;  cf  page  408  ;  in  the 
loss  of -tki  of  the  verbal  intentional  as  in  li'iela  giug  for  luelatki  or  ku'ltki 
giuga,  etc.;  cf  page  417,  4r)0 :  in  the  loss  of  the  verbal  endings  -a  and  -na, 
as  in  iitsik  for  atchfga  to  tirist,  sahamui  for  shahamuya,  nik'kang  nep  to 
lecJi-on  for  nik'kanka  m'p,  }H'k;i-u  for  yeki'wa  to  break,  smash,  t;;alam  between 
for  t^.-'danma,  kh'imtchfam  for  krlanitchti'imnn  to  itlchde.      Under  the  influence 
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of  wordni  following  in  immediate  succession  other  terminals  are  lost  in  laki 
for  lakiash  the  chiefs  44,  2 ;  lalaki  for.  lalakiasli  chiefs,  90,  1  ;  shi'tk,  sit  for 
shitko  alike,  tiii'mant  hiiuf/ry  for  tiii'mantko,  pan  ttj)  to  for  pani,  tugslitakni 
comiufi  from  the  opposite  side  for  tugshtalakni,  muatch,  obj.  case  of  muni 
larcfe,  for  raunish,  ki'tchk  little  for  kitchkani ;  the  endings  -atch  and  -otch 
for  -(')tkish,  as  in  shiimaluatch,  of  pages  32').  3(i3.  In  its  abbreviated  form 
tiqiaksh,  the  word  tupakship  yoHUffer  sister  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  full 
form. 

The  pronouns  kat  n-ho,  kani  ?  ivho?  what  kind  ofF  are  frequently  abbre- 
viated into  ka,  ga ;  so  are  also  the  adverbs  ka-a  i/reatli/,  kank  .so  much,  and 
the  abbreviation  ta  may  represent  either  tala  merehj,  tint,  or  tala  thoi  in  w.'ik 
ta  giug  h')!V  then?  whij  tlieiif  or  tata,  tat  where,  whereto:  ta  lish  giempka  i? 
where  did  ijou  (jo  to  f 


In  rapid  conversation  U\\:i  or  three  words  often  coalesce  so  closely  to- 
gether as  to  be  pronounced  as  one  only;  this  chiefly  occurs  with  enclitic 
and  other  short  words  when  united  to  words  which  preserve  the  accent. 
Thus  nen  ak  becomes  nak,  ktiipka  mat :  ktupkam,  ha  nen  :  hann,  ge-ishtka 
gi  nTit  let  us  depart :  kishtkak,  inuhuashkapk'  i,  130,  G:  inuhuashkpak.  The 
enclitic  pronouns  appearing  in  pallansh  for  palla  nish,  ne-ulapkaui'shni  for 
nd-ulapka  mish  ni,  tchiyash  {imbu  for  tchiya  i  ish  ambu,  tchamluk  for  tchii 
nialash  lik,  and  other  sentences  like  these  implying  the  use  of  object  pi-o- 
nouns  have  been  mentioned  repeatedly;  cf  pages  232.  240-242.  419.  430. 
and  "Pronouns."  The  verb  gi  in  its  different  functions  loses  its  vowel  and 
becomes  agglutinated  to  the  preceding  word:  na-ashtg,  Mod.  ne-ashtg; 
la'pik  for  lapi  gi ;  kti-i  n'  gi'tkik  m's  pila  not  to  you  alone  I  tell  to  do  it,  61,  4, 
and  Note;  katak  to  tell  the  truth  for  ks'itak  gi ;  cf.  page  242.  The  frequent 
and  unnecessary  repetition  of  the  personal  pronouns  ni  or  nu,  i,  nat  or  na, 
etc.,  is  also  characteristic  for  the  conversational  form  of  language,  and  is 
found  in  the  coniurers'  songs  as  well. 

Apocope  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  compound  words,  and  since  I 
have  treated  of  these  in  the  syntactic  part,  and  also  under  the  heading  of 
incorporation,  a  short  mention  of  them  will  suffice  here.     It  is  the  (pialify- 
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ino-  word  tliat  loses  some  of  its  plionetic  elements,  not  the  qualified  one, 
sind  at  times  the  loss  is  so  great  that  the  word  is  with  difiiculty  recogniz- 
able. Lxalzamnishti  lulinash  ground-up  Uhj-seed  padccd  aivay,  74,  10,  be- 
come^;  Ipjalxani  lulinash,  and  wawakshtat  tutu'ksh  ear-wax  turns  into  wawa- 
tutii'ksh.  Proper  names,  especially  of  persons,  are  usually  pronounced 
fost,  and  thus  their  first  or  qualifying  element  suffers  loss  by  attrition  : 

GiishuLulp  " Ilot/s  Eye,"  for  Gii'shuam  Liilp. 
Lu'k=Pshi'sh  "  Grizzly's  Nose,"  for  Li'ikam  Pshi'sh. 
M;ik=Nush  ''  Li'jht-hrown  Head,"  for  Makmakli  Nu'sh. 
Tataktak=Mputu  Gi'tk  '^Red  Pimpled  Cheeks,"  for  Tataktaklish  M[);itu 

Gitko. 
Tchak  Pshi'sh  ''Sharp  Nose,"  for  Tchaktchakli  Pshi'sh. 
TchulPshi'sh  "Pierced  Nose,"  for  Shulitko  Pshi'sh. 

Omission  of  the  verlj  from  a  sentence  occurs  very  frequently  in  Kla- 
math conversation,  especially  in  such  connections  where  it  can  be  readily 
supplied  by  the  hearer.  Several  instances  of  this  have  been  exemplified 
under  "Idioms,"  and  under  "Particles  itsed  as  Verbs."  This  feature  is  often 
met  with  in  sentences  beginning  with  wak,  lik,  fik  hoiv,  and  u'tch,  an  exclam- 
atory particle,  and  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  the  omission  of  the  verb 
gi  to  exist,  to  he,  to  become,  to  do  from  sentences  where  it  is  easily  supplied  by 
hearer.     Cf.  pages  47  7.  r)'J-2.  G 1 4-6 1 6. 

katgash  at  ak  i  nish  ye  will  believe  that  I  told  the  truth  (^fod.);  the  verb 
lola  is  omitted  before  i. 

pakish  wak  kiVtsag !  how  good  is  the  gudgeo)/  to  cat!   178;    1  (Kl.). 

u'k  gish  a  lish  !  do  as  you  like!  (Mod.). 

u'k  hai,  u'k  hak  ta  how  then,  in  which  manner  (shall  I  call  it :  Mod.). 

uk  1  mn'ntcii  tchkash  !   how  long  hare  yon  tireii  away!   (.Mod.). 

I'l'ts  kam  i  nish  !  please  do  not  trouble  me!  (Mo<l.). 

HI.  DIALECTIC  DIFFERENCES. 

Uj)on  the  pages  preceding  frequent  occasions  were  offered  to  refer  to 
the  discrepancies  existing  between  the  Klamath  Lake  and  the  Modoc  dia- 
lect, but  tliis  topic  can  only  l)e  discus.sed  sy.stematicallv  and  in  a  bulk  after 
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a  full  elucidation  of  the  grammatic  laws  upon  which  the  structure  of  the 
language  is  resting.  Only  then  a  full  comprehension  of  these  differences 
is  made  possible,  and  since  they  extend  over  the  lexicon  as  well  as  over  the 
three  parts  of  grammar  the  best  place  to  consider  them  is  the  appendix  part 
of  the  volume. 

On  the  whole  the  two  dialects  differ  but  slightly,  and  this  made  it  pos- 
sible to  treat  them  both  in  the  same  work.  The  existing  differences  are 
much  more  of  a  lexical  than  of  a  grammatic  nature,  and  in  grammar  the 
morphologic  part  shows  more  differences  than  the  phonologic  portion.  The 
Indians,  having  the  auditory  sense  keenly  developed,  are  well  aware  of 
these  differences ;  they  are  very  apt  to  find  fault  with  unusual  terms  or 
accentuation,  and  hence  visitors  ai"e  told  by  the  people  on  Upper  Klamath 
Lake  that  the  Modocs  "do  not  speak  correctly"  (Mo'dokni  k4-i  talaak 
hemkanka),  or  that  "their  talk  is  strange"  (wenni  hemkanka).  All  over 
the  Avorld  we  find  people  that  think  their  own  dialect  to  be  the  only  good  one. 

Other  petty  linguistic  differences  exist  between  each  portion  or  settle- 
ment of  both  divisions,  as,  for  instance,  between  the  Klamaths  on  the  Lake 
and  the  Klamaths  on  Sprague  River  ;  they  chiefly  refer  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation. The  Tchakii'nkni  or  "Lihabitants  of  the  Service  Berry  Tract," 
near  Flounce  Rock,  north  of  Fort  Klamath,  intruders  from  the  Molale  tribe 
of  Oregon,  were  reputed  to  speak  the  Klamath  very  incorrectly. 

The  Texts  obtained  from  individuals  of  Ijotli  sections  clearl}-  show 
some  disparity  in  the  languages  of  the  two,  but  afford  no  distinct  clue  upon 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  have  lived  separately.  Before  the 
Modoc  war  of  1872-1873  they  lived  at  a  distance  of  sixty  to  seventy  miles 
from  each  other ;  they  met  every  year  at  the  Klamath  Alarsh,  when  hunt- 
ing and  collecting  pond-lily  seed,  and  besides  this  often  joined  their  forces 
to  undertake  raids  in  common  upon  surrounding  tribes ;  in  spite  of  the 
rivalry  existing  between  both  sections,  intermarriages  often  took  place. 
The  more  ancient  customs  and  myths  are  common  to  both,  nevertheless  the 
name  McSatokni  or  "southerners,"  wliicli  implies  segmentation  of  the  tribe,  must 
date  from  an  early  epoch.  The  northern  dialect  is  more  archaic  or  original 
in  some  terms,  as  nads/eksh  nine,  nO'g  (thsn/t,  whereas  the  southern  shows 
earlir-r  forms  in  knauihish  hat-fipeeie<i,  shianliisli  rafter. 
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PHONOLOGIC    DIFFERENCES. 

In  regard  to  the  vocalism  of  the  two  dialects,  the  Modoc  sometuiies 
uses  the  diphthono-  ai  wliere  Khmiath  Lake  has  e,  c :  k(')kai  (and  koke) 
river,  creek,  Klamath  L.  koke,  k('>ka;  kailpoks  heat,  hot,  Klamatli  L.  ke'lpoks, 
kelpoksh ;  shnailigsh  eyebrow,  Klamath  L.  shndkglish. 

Klamath  /ra-,  wo-,  is  in  a  few  terms  replaced  in  Modoc  hy  n-:  I'lk  for 
wak  how;  I'lkasdi  for  wukasli  2)ond-lilij  seed. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  substitution  of  short  and  long  a  of  Klamath 
Lake  by  short  and  long  (>,  also  h\  (i,  in  Modoc.  This  is  observed  almost 
exclusively  in  accented  syllables,  and  even  then  in  a  few  instances  only; 
these  vowels  always  stand  between  two  consonants.  This  singular  fact 
cannot  be  explained  by  a  supposed  insertion  of  i  after  the  a  of  Klamath 
Lake  because  the  e  resulting  from  a  contraction  of  ai  would  in  most  in- 
stances remain  long,  which  is  not  the  case.     Examples : 

ga-ash,  Mod.  g(;asli  thus,  so. 

yana.  Mod.  yjina  and  yena  downward,  downhill. 

na-asht,  na-ash,  i\Iod.  nc'asht  thus,  so,  in  this  manner. 

nashki,  Mod.  mishki  to  butcher,  flaij ;  nashkotkish,  etc. 

padshit.  Mod.  pa'dshit  in  the  vuniiiiu/. 

palak.  Mod  pelak  fast,  quicldi/. 

shalakla.  Mod.  shelakla  to  rut,  slasJi  oneself. 

shatma.  Mod.  she'tma  to  call  to  oneself. 

shnapempema.  Mod.  shnepempema  to  fool  somebody. 

ulaplpa.  Mod.  uleplpa  to  flicker  about. 

weweshilltko,  Mod.  weweslu'ltko  harin<j  offspring. 

But  there  are  also  instances  on  hand  where  the  reverse  takes  place, 
Modoc  showing  a  where  Klamath  Lake  has  e: 

mctkla,  mii'tkla.  Mod.  matkla  to  carnj  on  back,  shoulder. 

nc'g,  dimin.  nc'kag,  Mod.  na'g,  nakag  that  absent  one. 

wektash,  Mod.  waktash  jdaif  of  females ;  the  verb  being  wckta  in  both 
dialects. 

The  term  for  brown  varies  in  both  dialects :  ka-id\.ii-uli,  k;i-uk;i'-uli,  ke- 
tik('-uli,  kevkc'vli. 
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IJissiinihtfioii  in  the  iteratively  reduplicated  adjectives,  all  ending  in  li, 
as  described  on  page  234,  is  observed  much  less  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  dialect. 

In  the  consonaittic  sounds  of  the  Klamath  language  s-,  sh-,  si-,  shl-, 
when  initial,  are  oftener  replaced  by  ts-,  tch-,  tsl-,  tchl-  in  the  Modoc  than 
in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect,  where  this  is  considered  as  a  corruption ; 
tclikii  for  shki'i  it  hloics  hard  or  cold,  tchkel  for  shkc'l  marten,  ts^vile  for  shkule 
lark,  tchleyamna  for  shk'yamna  to  hold  something  soft,  in  hand,  tclipal  for 
spal  ocher.     Cf.  pages  29G.  297. 

Modoc  redoubles  /  in  a  few  words  like  kellak  being  ivithoid,  kalliu  fur- 
mantle,  where  Klamath  Lake  has  kt'liak,  kailiu. 

In  a  very  limited  number  of  terms  Modoc  has  /  where  Klamath  Lake 
shows  n;  cf  hesheliota  to  barter.  Mod.  sheniuta ;  kintchna  to  </o  single  file, 
Mod.  kildshna.     Cf.  shnuntatka  (below). 

Another  change,  already  referred  to  on  page  230,  is  the  substitution 
of  tlie  arrested  sound  -  for  the  lingual  k  in  Modoc  only,  which  disappears 
in  the  following  terms,  e.  g.:  'oga  for  k(')ga  to  bite ;  'u'hpa,  '6pa  for  k(5pa  to 
think;  'u;(pash  for  ko/pash  thought ;  'u'hli  for  ku'hli  to  enter,  creep  into ;  'oke 
for  k()ke  rit'er,  creek;  'olkoli  for  k<51koli,  kulkuli  round,  globiform ;  'o'sh  for 
ko'sli,  kush  pitch-pine.  When  k  is  a  final  sound,  or  stands  within  the  word, 
it  is  not  dropped;  and  even  when  k  and  g  are  pronounced,  the  arrested 
sound  is  always  heard  after  them;  cf.  pages  216.  226 

MORPHOLOGIC    DIFFERENCES 

A  few  slight  differences  between  the  two  dialects  occur  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  distributive  reduplication,  which  have  been  alluded  to  under 
that  heading. 

A  difterence  in  the  prefix  is  noticed  in  the  verbs  kpuli  to  drive  into, 
kpu'l^a  to  expel,  kputcha  to  oust,  drive  out,  etc.,  where  Modoc  has  tpuli, 
tpul^a,  tputcha,  or  tpudshA.  All  these  forms  are  used  when  the  act  of  driv- 
ing refers  to  a  few  (not  many)  objects ;  cf.  page  43G.  In  both  dialects  the 
prefix  u-  may  also  be  pronounced  vu-,  wu-,  q.  v. 

More  difference  is  observable  in  derivational  sufiixation.  The  Modoc 
verbal  suffix  -/  is  in  some  instances  rejjlaced  by  -a  in  the  northern  dialect- 
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slii'tflipaliii  to  tattoo;  Kl.  slu'tclipaliia  i  shuatawi  to  stretch  oneself;  Kl.  sliii- 
atawa.  Other  Modoc  verbs  have  -a  as  well  as  -i:  tchhihila  and  tchlalali  to 
roast  upon  the  coals.  To  designate  an  act  almost  completed,  -huya,  -uya  is 
more  frequent  in  ]\[odoc  than  -kshska,  -kska,  which  is  preferred  by  the 
Klamath  Lake  dialect.  For  inchoative  or  inceptive  verbs  -cga,  -iega  is 
pi-eferred  by  Klamath  Lake,  -tampka  by  Modocs,  though  both  suffixes  oc- 
cur extensively  in  either  dialect.  Cf  List  of  Suffixes.  For  hi'shuaks  hm- 
hand,  man,  Modoc  has  in  the  subjective  case:  hishuakshash ;  for  snawedsh 
Kifc,  tooman:  snawedshash,  and  from  these  terms  the  verbs  for  to  marrij  are 
also  shaped  differently.  Transposition  of  sounds  takes  place  in  some  sub- 
stantives ending  in  -ksh;  thus  Klamath  waltoks,  waltaksh  discourse,  talk, 
speech,  appears  in  Modoc  as  waltkash ;  others  are  enumerated  page  349. 

As  to  inflectional  suffixation,  the  most  important  discrepancy  exists  in 
tlie  formation  of  tlie  present  participle,  where  Modoc  has  -n  (-an)  and  Kla- 
math Lake  the  compound  ending  -nk  (-ank");  a  fact  discussed  repeatedly  in 
the  previous  pages.  The  inflection  of  the  noun  is  eflfected  by  the  same 
case-suffixes  and  case-postpositions  in  both  dialects,  except  that  in  the  em- 
phatic adessive  case  the  compound  -kshi  gi'shi  of  Modoc  is  condensed  into 
-ksaksi,  -kshakshi,  -ksiksi  and  -ksu'ksi  in  Klamath  Lake. 

Of  the  impersonal  objective  verbs  many  difl"er  in  regard  to  their  struct- 
ure in  both  dialects,  as  shown  pages  42i).  430.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  Modoc  usually  prefers  to  place  the  person  in  the  subjective  case  when 
expressed  either  Ity  a  pronoun  or  a  noun. 

The  following  peculiarities  are  of  a  moi'ijlutlogic  as  well  as  of  a  syn- 
tactic character,  and  therefore  may  be  appended  here  : 

The  future  tense,  composed  with  the  ])article  tak,  is  preferred  Ijy  j\Iodoc 
in  the  incident  and  in  many  j)rincipal  clauses  to  the  future  in  -uapka.  In 
the  Klamath  Lake  Texts  the  future  in  tak  occurs  nowhere  excej)!  in  70,  2. 
The  particles  pen,  pan,  and  un  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  southern  than 
in  the  northern  dialect;  this  may  be  said  of  pen  especially  in  its  function 
of  connecting  the  small  numerals  with  the  decades. 

In  interrogative  and  other  sentences  the  particle  lish  is  largely  used  in 
Modoc,  and  placed  after  the  interrogative  or  initial  particfe.  The  northern 
dialect  employs  that  particle  rather  sparingly. 
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LEXICAL    DIFFERENCES. 

The  number  of  Modoc  words  differing  in  radicals,  in  derivation,  or  in 
sound  from  their  equivalents  in  tlie  northern  dialect  is  considerable,  as  may- 
be gathered  from  jj,  short  inspection  of  the  Dictionary.  I  have  therefore 
compiled  a  specimen  list  of  lexical  differences,  including  only  representative 
vocables  from  the  Dictionar}^  and  from  information  obtained  lately,  and 
placing  the  Modoc  term  with  letter  M.  after  the  Klamath  Lake  term.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few,  the  Modoc  terms  are  readily  understood  by  their 
congeners  on  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  but  some  are  not  in  actual  use  among 
them,  or,  if  they  are,  they  have  adopted  a  signification  differing  materially 
or  slightly  from  theirs.  The  Modocs  have  adopted  more  terms  from  the 
Shasti  language  than  the  Klamath  Lake  Lidians,  and  these  more  terms 
from  Chinook  jargon  than  tlie  Modocs.  Among  the  terms  of  relationship 
some  differ  in  the  formation  of  the  distributive  form  and  also  in  their  mean- 
ings. Some  of  the  Modoc  terms  were  entirely  unknown  to  my  Klamath 
Lake  informants,  as  kalmomoks  glowworm,  ksliita  to  escape,  and  its  causa- 
tive slmekshita;  lumkoka  to  take  a  steam  bath,  ti'kesh  clai/,  loam,  tchatcliakma 
haze  is  forming,  tchiptchima  to  drizzle  down  in  atoms. 

epka  to  bring,  haul,  carry  to;  M.  itpa. 

ht'sha  to  send  away ;  M.  shni'dsha. 

hushka,  hushkanka  to  think,  reflect;  M.  kopa;  hi'ishkanksh  thought;  M. 
ko;(pash,  'u'hpash. 

hushtanka  to  go  and  meet  somebody ;  M.  shu-utanka. 

isha,  ilktcha,  })'nana  to  bury,  to  dispose  of  the  dead  hy  interment  or  cre- 
mation ;  M.  ilktcha,  vumi ;  Kl.  use  vumi  only  for  caclnng  provi- 
sions, etc. 

kA-ishna  to  close  an  opening,  doorfap,  door ;  M.  sldii-uki. 

k;ipka  little  pitch-pine  tree;  M.  ki'iga,  dim.  of  kd'sh  ^/i^c. 

kiitak  truly  and  to  tell  the  truth;  M.  kana,  katak,  katchan  truly,  surely ; 
kana  tche'k  certainly. 

ke,  kl  thus,  so,  in  this  strain;  M.  kie,  ke. 

kla'dsh  dry,  rocky  land,  table  land;  M.  kna't. 

k'ldka  to  reach,  to  die;  M.  often  pronounces:  krd;ika,  kalaka. 
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Idtchash,  g-eneric  term  for  hnhjc,  hidldbi(j,  house ;  Isl.  stina'sh. 

Hima  to  produce  a  roaring,  rushiny  sound,  as  a  landslide;  unused  in  Kl. 

liiela,  hushtchopja  to  kill  more  than  one  object;  M.  luela,  liesli;(a'gi, 

slua'nka. 
h'lkslaksli  ashes,  Kl.  and  M.;  the  M.  lapkeksli  menus  Jinest,  atomic  ashes. 
nads;jL'kisli,  nads/eksh  nine;  M.  skckish. 
nanilash,  smallest  species  oi  hat ;  M.  knani'lasli. 
pa'hpasli  car  wax ;  M.  wawa  tutu'ksli,  from  ti'ita  to  t(da;  from. 
pala-ash /oh/-,  bread;  31.  sh;i])ele. 
papkash  in  the  sense  oi  poker ;  M.  kpa-u,  kpa. 
p'tf shap /rt^/«'>- ;  M.  t'shishap,  from  t'shin  to  ijrow. 
ptchikl%a  to  pat,  caress;  M.  ptchakl/a. 
shanhish  rafter ;  51.  sliianhish. 

shawalina'-ash  companion,  fellow,  friend ;  M.  sliitchlip. 
shevvjitxa  it  is  noon-time;  M.  ga-ulapka. 
skintchna  to  crawl,  creep,  as  reptiles ;  M.  s^idsha. 
slik'laluash  eyelid;  M.  shk'laluish,  which  means  cremn  in  Kl. 
shlu'ktchna  to  spit,  spit  out;  M.  distinguishes  between  kpitchtchna  to 

spit  close  by,  and  shlu'ktchna  to  spit  into  distance. 
shniki'vva  to  throw,  hurl,  cast;  M.  shnik(')a. 
shnuntatka  to  interpret;  M.  shniiltatka. 
speh'taklutoh  rakc;  M.  wakatchotkisli. 
shukikash  imrcnts,  progenitors ;  M.  shokeka-ash. 
shuentch  baby-board ;  M.  stiwi^otkish. 
te'hlte'hli  //«/,  depressed,  low;  deep;  M.  teltc'lhi. 
tiipakship,  abbr.  tupaksh  younger  sister ;  M.  sister. 
tchafchgalam  bur,  pine-bur ;  M.  tchatchgalinks. 
vi'iyukiaks  armpit;  M.  yukii'kish. 
vulan  to  watcJi  fish  over  ice-holes ;  ]\I.  ul;iwa. 
waklgisli  and  piiklgish  table;  M.  paklgish  only. 
Walamskni  Eogue  River  Indian;  M.  Walamswash, 
walish,  wali'sh  rock-cliff;  M.  wali'dsh ;  also  generic  for  rim. 
waltoks,  waltaksh  talk,  speech;  M.  waltkash. 
witchiak  rainbow ;  M.  shtchalapshtish. 
witchkinsh  dew ;  M.  tchitaksh. 
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IV.  SYNTACTIC  EXAMPLES. 

What  follows  is  a  selection  of  sentences  which  were  omitted  while  cona- 
posino-  the  previous  pages  of  the  Grammar  to  exemplify  grammatic  facts. 
What  is  dialectic  in  them  is  not  so  much  the  S3'ntactic  structure  of  the  sen- 
tences as  the  morphologic  and  lexical  character  of  the  terms  occurring  in 
them.  Sentences  worded  in  the  Klamath  Lake  dialect  are  not  marked  as 
such,  but  those  obtained  from  Modocs  are  designated  by  the  letter  M. 
When  two  sentences  are  combined  in  the  same  item,  and  have  the  English 
rendering  between  them,  the  former  is  of  the  Klamath  Lake,  the  latter  of 
the  Modoc  dialect.  This  does  not  signify  that  any  of  the  Klamath  Lake 
sentences  is  unintelligible  to  the  Modocs,  or  conversely,  but  that  it  is  their 
more  natural  mode  of  utterance.  In  some  of  these  items  the  decisive  words 
are  arranged  alphabetically. 

Distributive  redupUcation. 
tiinii  maklaks  a-atini  many  Indians  arc  tall.     (M.) 
gt'gamtchi  shutka  shle'sh  gi  it  looks  like  these  things.     (M.) 
wa-utchaga  i-eipa  kailanti  the  dogs  scratch  in  the  ground ;  c£  yepa. 
tataksni,  isli  luloktchi  pe'lakak  shanksh=paki'sh  children,  bring  mc  each 

one  ivatermclon,  quickly. 
I'dshash  nat  pupanua  nanuk  we  all  drink  milk. 
tam  i  kjitkoga   ndp  shashtash%6kan    tki'itka !   do  you  stand  with  your 

hands  in  pocket  because  you  feel  cold?     (M.) 

The  future  tense. 
In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sentence  the  future  form  is  used  impera- 
tively. 

tiim  i  nsilash  tula  genuapka  ?  will  you  go  with  us'? 

t;im  intch  (for  i  nish)  gen  sheniutupk'  i-amnash  ?  will  you  barter  beads 

with  mef     tam  lish  i  shiyutuapka  nush  yamnash  ? 
ka-i  kani  hi  gatpanuapka  nobody  is  (dlowed  to  go  there.     (M.) 
shumalu'lasht  tchOk  i  nush  hcmc;^i-uapk  .sj«y(/,-  0)ily  after  T  have  written. 
hri'nk=shitk  hak  a-i  i  henu^i-uapk,  mamantchak  gitk,  ge-uni  hak  repeat 

it  exactly  the  same  way  (lit   "yon  shall  speak  ju.st  oidy  alike  to") 

stojipiny  at  intervcds,  and  but  slowly. 
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tiui  iia  sliute-iiapka  at  ?  nad  uu  nadshasliak  ta-uni  gc'utak  ichaf  sliall 
we  ih  now!  wc  will  (jo  tu  town  together.     (M.) 

tam  i  nish  wtitch  vul;iuapka  ?  tvill  you  lend  me  your  horse? 

tidsliewati  misli  mi  An  vviiktak  I  shall  lend  it  to  you  iviUingly.     (M.) 

hii  un  luldam  a-ati  kriitak  at  keno'lasht  tchgu'mnuapka,  vuslimush  liu 
kslu'in  kcsliktak  pash(t),  shtawan  liu  weiiktak  if  deep  snow  falls  in 
winter,  and  after  the  snowfall  frost  should  come,  the  cattle  will  he 
unable  to  eat  the  grass,  and  tvill  starve  to  death.     (M  ) 

liii  ka-i  ktudshtak  shko,  kii'gitok  lin  kshun  vushmusham  //'  it  docs  not 
rain  in  spring,  there  will  he  no  grass  for  the  cattle.     (M.) 

k'-utak  ua  lin  nalam  pshakam  hasliuashtat  pa'dsliit ;  telintok  iiat  un  to- 
day we  tvill  play  in  our  uncle's  garden;  he  will  allow  it  to  us.    (M  ) 

tcheks  i  shewantok  luinkesh  tala  you  have  to  pay  money  to  him.     (M.) 

pe'lak  mish  na't  un  shk'-elkitak  ire  will  soon  come  to  visit  you.     (M.) 

The  imperative  mode. 

emi  isli  shut'ntcli,  or :  emi  isli  hand  that  baby  (on  the  cradle-board)  orer 

to  me.     (M.) 
gen  a  tclielpjank  gepk'  i ;   or :   giu  a  tchv^yf'  gepke  !   come  (close  to  nic) 

and  sit  doivn.  right  here. 
pii'n  liiinu'/'  i  ;  kc'-uni  liak  lienic'p^'  i  say  this  once  more;  say  it  slowly. 
nanka  isli  sliiu'ngs  liakisli  i'ktchi  bring  mc  some  watermelons. 
ka-i   mi   pet^ke   skutas^h  do  not  tear  your  blanket;    ka-i   mi    spakag    i 

shkutash. 
sliatua  liel  gi  i'sh  do  the  thing  with  mc ;  tcln'me  ish  tula  shiloatclia  i. 
nnsli  wika  sha-ulantclii  go  a  short  distance  n-illi  mc      (M.) 
k'nuks  i.sli  hun  .sk('n'  i  (or:  skii-an   i'  tak)  buy  a  rope  for  mc ;  tuntisli 

ish  ska' -an  i'. 
kitchkani !  i  shlauki'pele  boy!  shut  that  door.     (M.) 
shlepkipal'  i'sh  ge-u  tcnish  kapo  bring  mc  my  new  coat. 
tidsli  shualaliampk'  i  take  good  care  of  it. 
gin  fl  tchalx'  (or  tchelx'  i)  sit  right  here. 

tchekyan  hun  i  mantchakash  shapele  give  some  bread  to  this  old  man.  (M.) 
44 
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The  ])resent  participle. 

i  kili'wasli  I'tnan  pukewishtat  you,  are  scivimj  the  wood pechr- scalp  iqion 

the  buckskin  dress.     (M.) 
Utiltalsh  va-uks  shewanau  heslmampeli  Vtiltalsh  effects  cures  Jji/  n'lr'nifi 

medicine.     (M.) 
yena  nu  gin  gena ;   guli'sht  uusli  "mutchaga  spjii'lpkan  ktanau  lili')ka  / 

tvetit  down  stairs ;  -when  I  came  in,  the  old  man  was  sJeepiwj  in  Led 

and  snori)u/.     (]\I.) 
ma'ntch  nu  tchiiteuan  kekish  heslmanipeli  /  treated  him  a  long  time  and 

cured  Mm.     (M.) 

The  past  participle, 
(a).  Used  in  an  active  signification, 
kayudsli  hishuakga  hiit  henikankatk  gi  this  little  hoy  cannot  speak  yet. 
tiiiu'i)ni8li  laliialsh  iyamna  nii  /  had  five  pins ;  tunepni  ge-ii  lalualatko 

(abbr.'from  laluiUaltko). 
kayak  toks  nii  hunk  shlcatko  gi  I  could  not  .svc  hhu. 
nalam  laki  tidsh  shishukatki  (for.shishukatko  gi),  tidsli  shayuaksh  our 

chief  is  a  yood  fighter  and  intelligent, 
(h).  With  a  passive  or  intransitive  signification, 
nisli  ge-u  nanuk  gnkuatko  my  neck  is  all  sivoUen.     (M.) 
h'llp  liahantakuatko  gi  his  eyes  were  wide  open.     (M.) 
ipkapkash  anku  shu'dsha  at  ye  are  burning  pUcd-up  wood.     (M  ) 
inmaks  mu  kikanuala(-tko)  heads  ivith  a  ivide  perforation.     (I\I.) 
tchokeyaltko  sha-ika  (gi)  the  field  is  covered  with  gravel. 
kek  a  kshfi'n  I'pka  ati  uycgatk  this  haysfark  is  very  high. 
tarn  lish  mbushan  kiitaga  gi-uapka  ?  will  it  be  cold  to  morrow  f     iVna 

pshin  ka-a  katags  gc-uga  amjju  tchi'pkatko  wen  last  night  if  teas  very 

cold,  so  that  the  ivater  froze  in  the  pad ;  lit.  "tlie  pailed  water."  (M.) 

The  verbals, 
(a).  The  infinitive : 

ne-uliikta   slia,   kokiii'kisli   u'nk  nc-ul;ja  nn'iasli  shlewitki   fhci/  decided 
that  the  crnijurers  should  order  the  wiiul  to  blow  froiti  the  south.     (M.) 
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kuyuni;islit;it  hu  tiVlsh  yvt  utcliin  i)i  mudJij  iratrr  iKi-Jisliiiif/  /.v  jn'ojil- 

ahk.     0,1.) 
kiii'in  tchukii  shtituia  then  (-'(^^^  ^^>c  J'^^>  ^o  stcim  up-strcani,  135,  4.     Cf. 

also  107,  2.  113,  1. 

{h).  The  verbal  indefinite : 
nk  ha  pena  gishalsh  in  this  manner  he  treated  (nie);  lit.  "that  is  liow  his 

handling  was."     (M.) 
Ytiniakni  tii'm  yuhu  luelulish  ki  the  northern  Indians  (hal)itiiallv)  LiJIed 

many  huffaloes.     (M.) 
tiinkak  na-entk  siinditka  pa-ulash  gt'-u  I  ate  (of  it)  lust  week. 
wak  lish  hu  shle'sh  ki  ?  how  does  this  lookf     (M.) 
kG'shga  nil  shk'-ish  hiinkelam  /  cotdd  not  see  hint  or  her.     (M.) 
shii]iank=shitko  shle'sh  kish  shana-uli  hr  icaiits  to  look  alike.     (M.) 
tua  i  shanahuli  shiyvitash?  for  what  will  you  barter  this?     (M.) 

(r).  The  verbal  causative : 
ko-isht-wa  niish  nu  .sldc'-uga  /  am  ulad  to  see  you. 
lata  gen  shle-uga  ku%p;iktak  i  nush  ^vhen  yon  see  this,  rememher  me.  (M.) 

{d ).  The  verbal  conditional : 
tftatnak  hamc'x' 1 ;   ka-itoks  ni  hii'shkanka  p;ip'lak  niish  henu'/isht  fell 

me  only  one  tvord  at  a  time;  I  do  not  remember  (them)  when  you 

.sjwak  fast. 
ka-iu  ktntohaslit  ktclinlhui  siippash  before  the  rain  tlte  sun  shines.     (M  ) 

(e).  The  verbal  intentional : 
nu  hun  tpewa  pelpeltki,  k'witchta  tadsh  pelpelsh  I  ordered  him  to  work, 

but  he  refuses  to  work.     (]\I.) 
ge'ntki  ma'lsh  nu  gi'  /  order  you  to  yo.     (M.) 
hunktiash  we-ulil'kash  nutetki  giiiga  i-a'sli  nipampatkanka  the  willoirs 

ivere  sputtering  hi  the  fire  to  burn  up  these  uvmen.     (M.  myth.) 

The  intransitire  cerb. 

cwa  vu'nsh  t'-ushtat  the  canoe  floats  ujjon  the  lake.     (M.) 
wash  a  lu'itcli  gi'hiipk'  lu'iya  the  coyotes  are  eoniing  near  us;  wash  nalsii 
wigatan  Iinluipka. 
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udshiiksh  huhi'xi  tlie  sucker  fish  ships  out  of  the  water.     (M.) 

ha  yaki  nnko  i-utila,  shk'mp'le  !  if  the  seed-hasket  is  under  the  tree,  take 

it  home!     (M.) 
lapi  anku  yampka  tivo  sticks  lie  on  the  ground      (M.) 
Iiu2:)ka  sha  waitash  (or  wiiitash  nanuk)  tJiei/  sit  around  the  wlwlc  day. 
ka-i  hut  pitchka  loloks  the  fire  is  not  out. 
tarn  lish  tchiwa  shtina'shtat  (or  stina'sh)  ?  hil  tchiwa;  -teas  he  in  the 

house  f   Yes,  he  was.     (M.) 
nanuktua  kaila  yutila  wa  all  that  grows  under  ground  (bulbs,  etc.). 

T]ie  interrogative  sentence. 

(a).  Introduced  by  the  particle  tarn. 

tam  kanf  o'ita  gatpa  I  has  anybody  beeti  here  ?     (M.) 

tarn  i  shl(ea  ge-u  p'tishaf  i' !  have  you  seen  my  father?  yes!    tarn  i  gd-u 

t'shi'shashlea?   i' ! 
tarn  i  shlca  p'gi'sha  m'naf  ka-i!  have  yon  seen  his  mother ?  no!  tarn  1 

shlea  hiVnkelam  p'gi'sha  ?  ka-i ! 
tfim  lish  hu  shila?  is  he,  she  sickf     (M.) 
tarn  lish  i-i  tchiii  tiimgna?  i-i,  nu  tvimena !  do  you  hear  me!  yes,  I  hear 

you!     (M.) 

(/>).  Introduced  by  the  pronoun  tua. 

tuii  haitch  hu't  gi  ?   wliat  is  that?  tuii  hu  ? 

tua  haitch  wak  gi  ?    wjik  lish  i  gi  ?  ivhat  is  the  mutter  f  tvhat  does  it 

mean  ? 
tua  lish  i  hu'shkank  ?   n-hat  are  you  studying  ahout?    or:   wh(d  do  you 

think  of  this  f 
tua  i  pelpela?  shoshatuish  ■/•,\'\   nu  ki ;   uliat  is  your  business?  I  am  a 

trader.     (M.) 

(c).  Introduced  by  the  i)articles  wak,  wak  lish,  wak  giiiga. 

wiik  lish  i  giuga  ka-i  gu-u  loloksgish  t'pkaf  ka-i  lish  shU'-uka   uliy  did 

you  not  bring  my  rifle  f  because  I  did  not  find  it.     (M.) 
wak  lish  i  giuga  k/i-i  nish  wal;^a  ?  ichy  don^t  you  ansicrr  mef 
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wak  ("  n'sh  gi'ng  k'''-i  wal^a  ?  "'///y  don't  you  reply  to  mcf  wak  lisli  i  iien 
ka-i  wal/a  ? 
(^/ ).  Introduced  by  various  pronouns  and  particles. 

watch  ha  hii  gi  ?  is  that  a  horse  f     (M.) 

tank  i  meliiiish  shnokua  koketat?  how  mam/  trout  did  you  catch  in  the 

river f  lap  mehiiish  !  two  trout!     (M.) 
tanni  latchash  malam  kiiilatat !  how  many  lodges  are  on  your  land? 
tanni  mi  t'shishani  watch  gi  f  hotv  many  horses  has  your  father?    (M.) 
tfita  i  patkelola!  what  time  did  you  rise  from  sleep?    tush  kish  i  patkal  f 
tata  ma'ntch  hai'tch  hiik  hishuaksh  niasha  f  hoic  lomj  ivas  this  man  sick? 

The  cases  of  the  suhstantive. 

(a).  The  objective  case. 
1  hushnakpApka  nt'p  you  are  hohliny  your  hands  together   upon  some- 
thing.    (M.) 
liiepalsh  shtina'sli  poweteka  the  lightning-stroke  shattered  the  house.     (M.) 
shmukatan'  nii  get  nil  shulutish  /  am  nrfting  that  garment ;  niVtoks  luln 

slipaga  shuloti.sh. 
gek  miishmush  hip'ni  t/i-unep  shesha  this  cow  is  tvorth  twenty  dollars. 
pe't'atko  pshi'sh  one  ivhose  nose-perforation  is  disrupted.     (M.) 
hashuash  nil  hashua  /  am  planting  maize.     (M.) 
hu  stani  yaina-i'iga  kima'tch  the  ant-hill  teems  tvifh  ants.     (M.) 
wiitclikina  niish  koka  sp^luish  a  raccoon  hit  me  in  the  index-finger. 
klash  hun  mi  t^c-una  shewan'  i  give  this  hide  to  your  elder  brother.   (M.) 

(/>).  The  possessive  and  partitive  case. 
maklaksam   shmutka  na    (for  nalani)  slitina'sh  the  house  is  full  of  our 

people.     (M.) 
letumn()ti  tunii  pan  they  hare  a  carousal,  or  feast;  lit.  "many  of  them 
eat  in  a  noise." 
(c).  The  locative  case, 
kilfwa.sh  ankutat  sk;'i-ukua   the  red-hended  woodpecker  ))ieks  holes  in  the 
tree.     (M.) 
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pji'lpfli  lul  tclaVsliak  yi'ilknniat  he  irorls  hi  had  ircatJier  all  the  time;  hu 

ko-itchanta  nkiHan  ninaklkish. 
g^-u  t'slifshap  timpii  kailatat  kititchna  »«?/  father  has  sjjilt  the  ivater  on 

the  f/round.     (M.) 
shewani  isli  tala  gt'-u  kia'mat !  jja</  me  for  nnj  fish!     (M.) 
nAnuk  mi  vuslmnisli  saigatat  pawa  all  your  cuttle  (jraze  on  the  prairie.    (M.) 
hu  Tit;^ash  sha'lim6ka  shtina'slitat  he  called  Titak  out  of  the  house.     (M.) 
tgli'iks  i-ukiikag  shtinaslitat  the  hashet  is  inside  the  lodge.     (M.) 
pa'dshit  kkilha  tinoliik'shtat  there  iras  a  hailstorm  at  sirndoirn  to-day. 
nu  ueydna  tchuydshtat  I  am  lininy  a  hat.     (M.) 

(fZ).  The  instrumental  case, 
timii  a  gek  ta'htash  gen  il'holesh,  ka-itoks  iia-entka  illokishtka  tumi  wji' 
tank  there  were  many  yrassho})i)ers  this  year,  hut  not  many  last  year. 
puishtka  hushiitantko  (gi)  he  wears  afrinyed  hrlt.     (M.) 

The  adjective. 

tat  peLafwasham   shni'dash  Avikaj-anta  katanian  tcha'dshui  pinakpka- 

gishtat  kugatat  (gi)  there  the  nest  of  the  golden  eagle  (hiy)  upon  a 

lotv  pine-tree,  only  that  high,  and  dwarfed.     (M.) 
vi'mipa  i  ship  ;iti=k;iila=gi-ishash  nadshenash  makhakshash  shewan  i  you 

sold  four  sheej)  to  a  foreigner;  \\t.  "to  one  in  distant-land  living." 
k4yam  mumuatch  nakshtanish  shepjit;ta  hii  he  tore  to  j)i^C£S  one  of  a 

jackass-rabbifs  ears.     (M.  myth.) 
Av^wannish  maklaksandvslikni  kikashkanka  vvakalak  i-ukoga  women  of 

the  tribe  arc  -uudkiug  inside  of  the  inclosurc. 
nu  link  shutka  gitak  hu'nksh  I  would  act  as  he  did.     (M.) 

The  adverb. 

pi  unk  shnoka  i  yukiak  he  caught  a  mocking-bird  on  the  ground ;  hu  kai 

hi  yukiak  shnuka. 
wAk  ka  tiin  nish  ke  k'k'ka  something  is  probably  tJw  matter  with  me.    (M.) 
le  nu  pan,  bu'nua  /  do  not  eat,  drink. 
snawddshash  lupitkni  gatpa,  ni'itoks  yamatkni  the  woman  comes  from  the 

east,  I  come  from  the  north.     (M.) 
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g4n\\  hnnashiik  nii  shla'papka  I  am  looking  at  it  unintentionally.    (M.) 
ti'dsli  slia  hisliuatch%ash  shualalidmpka  they  icatch  the  man  closely.    (M.) 
ti'ini  tcliiitcliui  ampi'i  i  bunua  you  drank  too  much  water.     (M.) 
tank  nu  na'sb  illolash  vuushtat  sxusziyaninish  gi,  tanktchikni  gd-u 

ke\v;i  wii'k  last  year  I  was  able  to  row  the  canoe,  (but)  since  then  I 

broke  my  arm.     (M.) 

Temporal  locutions,  mainly  of  an  adrerbial  nature. 

ti'na  ill('ila.sli  tank  nu  luln  shlea  I  saw  him  a  year  ago. 

tina  ok  ilhola  pa-ulash  gx'-u  /  ate  (of  it)  last  year. 

nalam  a  slil'p  turn  ni'l  a  gc'n  illu'lsli  our  sheep  have  much  wool  this  year. 

li'ipni  tchr-k  illo'lan  sliekelui  sliellualsli  after  two  years  the  war  came  to 

an  Old.     (M.) 
tiVhtasli  gentka  pata  ti'inii  Ava,  tanktoks  kaftua  there  were  many  grass- 
hoppers this  summer,  hut  not  any  last  year. 
p;ita  ma'ntcli  waita,  luldam  toks  pepelak  waita  in  summer  the  days  are 

long,  in  winter  they  are  short ;  lit.  "the  days  pass  rapidly." 
gentka  luldaui  ka-i  gi-uapka  we'sh  this  winter  there  will  he  no  ice.     (M.) 
tjink  nil'sh  shappesh  koke  wetko  gi'  last  month  the  river  was  frozen.   (M.) 
uui'ntchtoks  at  padsliit  waitasli  the  days  are  long  noiv.     (M.) 
una  lii'i  shtipa  waita  it  was  cloudy  all  day  yesterday.     (M.) 
ni'shta  wash  yea  the  prairie  wolves  have  howled  all  night;  pii'dsliit  psiii'n 
ye-a  wash. 

The  conjimction. 

(a).  The  ])article  ak,  aka,  ka  expresses  probability  and  potentiality. 

ki'i-i  ak  niish  iie'j)kia  you  may  feel  uncomfortable.     (M.) 
hunk  ak  taksh  un  (for  hu'n)  nu  slileat  /  can  see  him ;  nu  ak;'i  luln  shlea. 
nu kai  ak  hu'nkish  hu'nkptchi  a  'gi)  /  would  act,  do,  or  he  like  him.  (M.) 
shldat  ak  taksh  un  nil  (un  for:  hu'n)  T  can  see  that. 
tani  i  k(')kant  ko'shtat  I  ka-i  aka  nu  kukaut  can  you  climb  the  pinc-treef 
I  cannot. 
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k4-i  ak  nush  g^-u  t'shfshap  wewaltant  proldbly  my  father  wiU  not  allow 

it  to  me.     (M.) 
ka-i  aka  keleka,  or :  ka-i  ml  161a  liu'nkesh  k'leksht  /  do  not  believe  he  is 

dead.     (M.) 
ka-i  aka  hu'  ukau;jo'sh  klclialliui  padshit  at  /  do  not  think  that  the  moon 

shines  note,  12,  132;  lit.  "to-day."     (M.) 
turn  hak  tcha  i  hushxakta !  you  asJc  j^rohahly  too  much  for  it!  tiim  hai  i 

nen  el%a ! 

(b).  The  particle  ha,  a, 

nanuk  a  n'  unk  ho'shkanka  I  recoiled  all  (these)  things;  hii'nktaks  ml 

hushkanka  namik. 
kek  nis/aga  ka-i  a  mish  tidsh^wa  this  little  girl  does  not  like  you. 
ko-e  a  udnd(')mtclina  Amhutid  frogs  live  in  the  water ;  ko-ekaiampiitat  wA. 
ka-i  i  pen  ha  humasht  gi-uapka  you  tvill  never  do  it  again.     (M.) 

(r).  The  particle  hai  (haitch,  pjai). 

ke  hai  litchlftchli  niaklaks  thcd  man  is  certainly  robust      (M.) 

tann'  a  haitch  wewe'ash  gitk  laki  ?   how  many  children  has  the  chief? 

tanni  lish  lakiani  wewdash  ? 
kani  haitch  hilt  gi  ?  who  is  he,  shef  kani  hii  I 

gdash  x&i  mish  nu  kopa  tchu'shak  thus  I  always  think  of  you.     (M.) 
tua  haitch  i  shanahuli  huntkal  what  do  you  want  for  itf 

{d).  The  particle  nen. 

tua  i  nen  hemkank?  what  do  you  talk  about ^  wak  lish  i  hemkanki 

kii-i  ml  nen  ki  I  refuse  to  do  so.     (M.) 

wak  lish  na  (for:  nen  a)  gi  ?  what  is  the  matter F  wak  lish? 

(e).  The  particle  toks  (taksh,  tak). 

laki  toksh  tu  s^il'lpka  shiloka  the  chief  lies  sick  in  bed.     (M.) 
hunkelam  unak  k^-idshi,  pc-ip  toks  tidshi  his  son  is  ugly,  but  his  daugh- 
ter is  pretty.     (IVI.) 
kn-idshitoks  krk  \  aiiia  this  mou)ilai)>  is  (juitr  rough  or  stcej).     (M.) 
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V.  COMPLEX  SYyONYlVlODS  TERMS. 

Tlie  great  facility  possessed  by  certain  languages  of  forming  complex 
or  polysynthetic  words  by  an  exul)erant  power  of  derivational  affixation  is 
also  pniductive  of  certain  complex  synonymous  terms,  which  the  analytic 
languages  of  modern  Eui'ope  habitually  express  by  separate  words,  mainly 
of  an  attributive  character,  or  transcribe  by  separate  sentences.  Some  lan- 
guages of  the  American  aborigines  are  rich  in  terms  of  this  sort,  and  we 
are  often  wondering  why  the  punctilious  and  seemingly  unimportant  dis- 
tinctions embodied  in  them  are  expressed  by  a  single  irord  formed  icitli  fJiis 
j)urpose.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  stress  is  laid  upon  using  spe- 
cific terms  for  certain  things  and  acts  which  white  people  do  i/ot  even  notice 
as  being  distinct  from  other  things  or  acts  of  a  similar  nature ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  objects  which  are  totally  different  among  themselves  are  called 
by  the  same  term  in  certain  languages  on  account  of  some  resemblance 
observed  upon  them.  Thus,  green  and  yeJlmv,  green  and  hhie,  are  expressed 
by  the  same  term  in  many  languages.  ^I'he  Cherokee  expresses  hufferflg 
and  elephiud  by  the  same  term,  kamama,  both  being  provided  with  a  pro- 
boscis shaped  alike.  In  Creek  r(djhit  and  sheep  are  both  called  tchufi,  in 
Chicasa  tchukfi,  on  account  of  their  woolly  covering,  and  the  Itorse  is  to 
the  Creeks  the  great  deer:   itchu 'lako,  abbr.  tchu'lako. 

Sometimes  the  reason  for  expressing  the  same  act  or  condition  by  dif- 
ferent verbs  does  not  lie  in  the  act  itself,  ])ut  in  the  diflerence  of  the  verbal 
subject  or  object,  its  shape,  quality,  or  luunber ;  of  this  we  have  conspicu- 
ous examples  in  this  language  in  the  chapter  on  verbal  "Inflection  for 
niimljer,"  pages  433-441,  to  which  may  be  added  the  instances,  pages  460. 
461,  I'eferring  to  the  verb  to  give,  and  what  is  said  about  prefixes  in  general. 
The  English-Klamath  part  of  the  Dictionary  mentions  six  terms  for  gray, 
eight  for  to  seize,  twelve  for  to  sever,  fourteen  for  to  tvash,  about  as  many  for 
to  wall:,  tveur,  iveep,  while  the  terms  expressing  the  difi'erent  modes  of  going, 
running,  standing,  iglng,  sitting,  looking,  rolling,  placing,  and  lifting  consider- 
ably exceed  the  above  in  number.  The  list  of  the  adjectives  expressing  color 
does  not  reach  that  of  a  Ileiero  tribe  in  Southern  Africa,  which  possesses 
twenty-six  terms  for  such  cattle  alone  as  is  spotted  in  dirterent  ways,* 

'  C'f.  H.  Maguiis,  tl.  Farbcu.siDn  bei  d.  Naturvolkern,  pages  9.  10.  19-21  (.Jena,  1880). 
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but  is  extensive  enough  to  equal  that  of  English,  if  we  deduct  from  this  the 
large  number  of  artificial  terms  derived  from  manufactured  objects.  Woimds 
are  called  differently  according  to  the  weapon  or  instrument  which  inflicts 
them;  scars,  when  flesh  is  removed,  are  shuktashkuish;  without  removal  of 
flesh,  shaktkaluish.*  When  a  strong  wind  shakes  a  tree,  the  lending  down- 
ward of  the  tree  is  wawiwi,  but  its  moving  wp  to  the  former  position  is  wa- 
wilakpeli,  the  continual  rocking  wawikanka.  To  roll  an  object  in  the  iiioidh 
is  kpiiUima  when  it  protrudes  from  it,  but  when  wholly  inclosed  in  the 
mouth,  shikpualkana. 

Many  more  examples  of  this  sort  might  be  mentioned  to  show  the  keen 
sense  of  perception  and  graphic  expressiveness  traceable  in  the  language. 
Utilitarians  will  regard  this  mental  tendency  as  productive  of  cumbersome, 
unnecessary  toil,  while  the  philosophical  linguist  sees  in  it  a  sign  of  fresh 
and  poetical  ingenuity,  which  is  manifesting  itself  everywhere  in  genuine 
conceptions  of  the  untutored  children  of  nature. 

Below  I  present  some  instances  of  verbs  and  nouns,  the  definitions  of 
which  are  ideas  not  simple,  but  of  considerable  complexity,  and  in  which 
the  great  power  of  forming  synonyms  is  traceable  into  the  more  minute 
details.  Several  of  these  terms  were  taken  from  the  collection  of  ]\Iodoc 
vocables  recently  acquired  by  me. 

The  act  of  carri/inff  a  hale  is  expressed  in  many  different  ways,  which 
chiefly  differ  among  theniselves  by  the  circumstance  whethei-  the  carrying 
is  done  upon  the  shu^ntch  or  cradle-hoard  or  without  it.  The  verb  ema  "to 
hand  over  to  somebody  a  baby  tied  upon  the  cradle-board"  forms  several 
derivatives:  ^mtchna  "to  go  and  carry,  to  bring  it  somewhere  upon  the 
board"  (also  upon  the  arm),  for  which  kshena  may  be  used  as  well ;  e'm- 
tchipka  "to  carry  it  toward  somebody,"  emtakla  (or  emtkal)  and  e'mkiana 
"to  carry  on  the  back  a  babe  tied  to  the  board."  "To  carry  on  the  back" 
any  other  object  except  a  babe  is  tiitkal,  "to  carr}-  home  on  one's  back" 
tutchampeli.  Shmanika  "to  nurse  or  take  care  of  a  baby"  is  ^jrobably 
derived  from  ema  also.  "To  carry  a  babe,  when  just  born,  on  the  back" 
and  not  tied  to  the  board,  is  spuki'itakla  and  shliikutakla;  stintakla  (or 
stint/al)  when  not  on  the  board  and  not  necessarily  upon  the  back.     Pla- 

*Cf.  also  ii'hlopsilana  ami  npiltia  iu  the  Dictionary. 
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shupat'lamna  is  ''to  tie  it  arouiul  tlie  Lack  in  a  jjiece  of  clotli,"  haslipuakia 
"to  carrv  it  while  placing  the  amis  or  one  arm  under  its  legs,"  hashkiiga 
"to  can-v  it  on  the  breast.'' 

Folding  is  expressed  genetically  by  spagal/a,  "to  fold,  double  tip;" 
the  nouns  pjikalaksh  and  spagalaksh  signify  "fold,  crease,"'  and  the  former 
term  figures  in  numeral  adjectives  like  fourt'old,  sixfold.*  These  words 
are  all  derivatives  from  paka,  mbiika  "to  break."  "To  fold"  in  such  a 
manner  as  blankets  or  other  sheets  are  folded  in  a  w  arehouse  is  skupal/a : 
"to  fold"  as  folds  appear  in  the  dress  as  worn,  shkashkapshtchalxa  ;  skutash 
shkashkapshtchal;fatko  "the  blanket  shows  folds  when  enveloping  the  body." 

To  grasp,  when  used  in  the  general  sense  of  "taking,  seizing,"  is  shniika, 
shniikua,  "taking  to  oneself"  shni'ikpa ;  "to  gia.sp  a  small  object,"  so  that 
the  fingers  of  the  seizing  hand  touch  the  thimib  on  the  other  side,  shatash- 
tanka ;  when  the  object  is  larger,  so  that  the  "fingers  do  not  meet  on  the 
side  opposite,"  shatasht^apka  (-apka  expressing  distance):  when  the  object 
is  "gi-asped  so  that  the  fingers  of  one  or  both  hands  keep  moving  along  its 
circumference,"  shatashkakiamna. 

To  st'uh  up  on  oue'a  luad  is  an  act  expressed  by  a  large  variety  of  terms. 
Sha-iila  is  "to  stick  up  something  upon  the  top  of  the  head"  that  will  ex- 
tend upon  it  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  hence  shawalsh  cret^t  of  birds 
and  other  related  significations,  q.  v.  "To  take  ofi"  that  object  from  the 
head-top"  is  sha-ulola :  "to  place  erect  upon,  to  make  stand  one  object  on 
one's  head,"  is  shatuala,  upon  "another  person's  head"  hashatuala ;  hence 
shiitiialtko  la.sh  "one  feather  standing  up  vertically  on  one's  head,"  luisha- 
tualtko  lash  "on  another  person's  head."  When  many  objects  are  "made 
to  stand  up  straight  on  ones  head  in  a  bunch,"  thisws  shildshuala:  "feathers 
set  up"  in  that  manner:  shiltchawaltko  or  si'ldshualtko  lash.  Shjikwal  is 
"to  place  a  bunch  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  one's  head,"  shakwaltko  lash  "a 
bunch  of  feathers  stuck  up  there:"  shaki^i  is  "to  have  it"  or  "wear  it  upon 
the  back  of  the  head  or  the  shoulders ;"  shaki/itko  lash  "one  who  wears  it" 
there.  "A  crest  of  hair  going  over  the  top  of  the  head"  is  hishkwaltko  lak. 
Tiita,  d.  tiitata.  tiit'ta,  signifies  "to  stick  obliquely  one  long  object  upon 
somebody,"  either  on  his  head  or  body;  hence  the  reflective  form  shiiteta 

*  C'f.  tibanlcbakt  jntko  iu  Dirtionnrr  ami  on  page  531  of  Cranimar. 
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"to  stick  lip  on  one  side  of  one's  head  or  body;"  p'laiwasliam  (lash)  shiit'- 
tantko  "wearing  an  eagle's  feather  stuck  up  ohliquely-"  But  when  many 
feathers  or  long  objects  "are  stuck  up  obliquely  on  oneself,"  this  is  ex- 
pressed by  hashkfitchka :  lash  hashkatchtAntko  nii'sh  "many  feathers  fast- 
ened on  one's  head."  Shutewaltko  "fixed  or  fiistened  upon  the  head"  may 
refer  to  objects  of  various  form,  not  to  long  articles  only.  But  when 
"I  fasten  a  feather  upon  my  forehead,"  this  is  nu  shatelika  lash;  upon 
"another's  forehead,"  hashtelika ;  hashtelikjitko  lash  may  refer  to  more 
than  one  feather  also,  and  describe  it  as  "standing  erect"  or  as  "leaning 
back  across  the  top  of  the  head." 

Noise  and  to  walx  noise  is  a  fruitful  field  for  word-formation  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  onomatopoeia  often  })lays  a  large  part  in  it.  The  large  num- 
ber of  expressions  compels  us  to  separate  the  noises  made  by  man  and 
animals  from  those  made  b}'  the  elementary  forces  of  nature.  Among  the 
former,  hii'ma  is  generic  for  all  the  roaring,  crying,  Avhooping,  and  chirping 
produced  by  animals ;  also  for  the  shouts  and  cries  uttered  by  man  to  call 
other  people's  attention.  To  shout  at  festivals,  dances,  is  yt'ka,  "to  howl, 
cr}',  or  sing  in  chorus;"  hence  probabh"  yaukela  "to  perform  a  puberty- 
dance."  Yii-uva  or  yauyawa  refers  more  particularlv  to  a  noise  made 
with  a  rattle,*  and  iwise  in  general  is  ko-i  lumenash  "disagreeable  to  hear." 
"To  behave  in  a  boisterous,  loud  manner,"  is  liilula,  waltka,  and  tchilu- 
ye';ja.  "To  crack  with  the  teeth"  is  piikpuka.  Other  noises  ascribed  to 
human  beings  are  expressed  by  the  verbs  iika  and  tchl'lga ;  the  noisy  re- 
joicings heard  of  children  when  they  see  their  parents  coming  is  shi'tiaika. 
Yji-a,  yea  is  "to  scream"  or  "howl  aloud,"  and  wawii-a  "to  whine."  The 
noises  made  by  the  elemental  powers  are  just  as  multiform  in  their  lexical 
rendering  as  they  are  with  us.  "To  explode"  is  mbawa;  "to  cause  an 
explosion  by  a  stroke  of  the  hand,"  shnambua.  The  noise  made  by  the 
suif  or  by  waterfalls  is  ti'wish,  from  tiwi  "to  rush  with  force;"  the  roaring 
of  a  landslide  or  falling  rocks  liuna,  of  other  elementary  noises  shtchava- 
shla,  of  the  wind  yewa,  the  cracking  of  plants,  rotten  wood,  etc.,  w;ilta,  the 
rustling,  crackling  of  hay,  straw,  cby  bulrushes,  etc,  kushkusha.  "To 
beat  a  drum"  is  udi'ntena;   "to  ring,"  when  said  of  a  little  l)ell,  liuixa,  v. 

*  To  ralUe  when  said  of  tbe  rattlesnake  is  sbual(li;iltclina,  its  rattle:  slila-inuigsh. 
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intr.,  hence  the  clapper  of  the  bell  is  named  liu-izatko  "making  noise  ;"  tintan 
liliii%a  "little  bells  are  tinkling."  "The  sizzling  of  hot  water"  is  tchiya-a, 
tchia-a,  a  derivative  of  ya-a,  and  the  sputtering  out  of  steam  inclosed  in 
burning  wood  is  mpampat'ta,  the  cracking  of  the  wood  mpatchitchka.  La- 
ulawa  is  said  of  the  clattering  noise  made  by  dry  substances,  as  bones, 
striking  against  each  other. 

VI.  ROOTS  WITH  THEIR  DERIVATIVES. 

There  is  no  better  means  of  showing  the  mode  of  word-derivation  in  a 
language  than  to  unite  and  class  all  the  derivatives  of  one  root  systematic- 
ally under  the  heading  of  that  root.  The  functions  and  frequency  of  each 
derivational  means  employed,  as  affixation,  reduplication,  vocalic  change, 
or  the  compounding  of  words  then  appear  at  once  and  illustrate  each  other 
mutually.  Some  roots  of  the  Klamath  language  have  given  origin  to  fam- 
ilies of  derivatives  of  wonderful  extent,  and  the  stems  or  bases  formed  by 
them  have  branched  off  into  different  directions  again,  so  that  the  progeny 
or  offspring  has  expanded  into  a  startling  multiplicity.  The  association  of 
ideas  and  the  branching  out  of  one  idea  from  another  often  bear  a  peculiar 
stamp  which  will  surprise  those  not  accustomed  to  Indian  thought.  Many 
of  the  verbal  radices  quoted  below  gave  origin  to  transitive  as  well  as  in- 
transitive verbs ;  some  show  a  predilection  for  prefixation,  others  for  sulHx- 
ation.  Vocalic  changes  are  not  infrequent  in  the  radix,  and  many  of  them 
can  be  explained  by  a  weakening  of  the  vowel  through  a  lengthening  of  the 
word  and  the  shifting  of  the  accent  consequent  upon  it. 

The  items  given  below  do  not  aim  at  any  degree  of  completeness,  but 
are  intended  only  to  serve  as  specimens  of  derivation.  They  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  method  which  has  to  be  followed  whenever  a  complete 
"root-dictionary"  of  this  upland  tongue  should  be  attenq^ted,  a  task  which 
can  be  undertaken  only  at  a  future  time,  when  a  nnuh  larger  stock  of 
vocables  and  texts  has  been  gathered  among  the  individuals  speaking  both 

dialects. 

Ena  to  hring,  to  carry,  originally  referi'ed  to  a  plurality  of  objects  only, 
but  its  use  has  extended  over  a  wider  range,  so  that  the  verb  may  pass  for 
being  the  generic  term  for  to  carry.      The  number  of  prefi.xes  which  con- 
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nect  themselves  with  ena  is  remarkably  large,  as  Avill  be  seen  from  the  list 
following :  ana  to  tal<e  aivay  from,  ahsfracf,  with  ania  and  other  derivatives ; 
ke'na  it  is  snowing,  lit.  "it  is  carrying  (snow)  obliquely,  or  from  the  sides"; 
ksh^na  to  carry  something  long  in  the  arm  or  arms,  as  a  bab}-,  a  load  of 
wood,  straw,  grass,  etc.,  whence  kshi'in  hag ;  It'na  to  carry  a  round  object,  or 
to  travel  upon  something  round,  as  the  wheels  of  a  wagon,  car,  etc.;  hence 
gl^na,  kl(^na  (1)  to  carrg  fire  by  means  of  a  stick  burning  at  the  end  and 
swung  in  u  circle;  (2)  to  hop,  viz.,  "to  swing  one's  body  in  a  circular  way"  (a 
derivative  of  this  being  klukalgi);  .shk'na  to  more  something  in  a  circle,  or  in 
a  round  orbit,  as  is  done  with  the  small  rubbing  stone  or  lipakli.sh  (Mod.), 
shilaklkish  or  pe'ksh  (KL),  upon  the  mealing  stone  or  lematch;  c£  le'ntko. 
The  verb  shim  to  shoot  appears  to  be  originally  the  same  word  as  shk'na, 
though  now  differentiated  from  it  in  signification ;  it  may  have  referred  at 
first  to  the  curved  or  round  path  in  the  air  described  l)y  the  arrow  when 
impelled  by  the  relaxation  of  the  bowstring.  Nena  to  carrg  something  thin 
and  to  more  sometliing  flat,  as  the  wings  ;  pana  to  dire,  plunge;  plena  to  scrape 
sidetcays  really  means  "to  carry  or  bring  upon  the  ground  toward  oneself." 
There  is  another  verb  shle'na  differing  from  the  one  above  as  to  the  origin 
of  its  i)refix,  and  signifying  to  take  along  garments,  mantles,  etc.,  or  some- 
thing soft  or  pliant.  Stena  is  to  carrg  in  a  bucket,  pail,  or  other  portable 
vase  of  this  sort.  Shuentch  Jjahg-hoard,  in  Modoc  hahy,  is  lit.  "what  is  car- 
ried on  oneself,"  and  presupposes  a  vei-b  shuena,  which  is  not  recorded. 
But  there  is  a  verb  wena  to  wear  out,  to  use  up,  as  garments,  the  original 
function  of  it  being  aj>parently  "to  wear,  to  carry  upon  oneself."  A  verb 
tch^na  to  go,  tvalh;  serves  in  Modoc  to  express  a  jjlurality  of  subjects  walk- 
ing or  going ;  cf  Granunar,  page  431). 

Ena  also  forms  derivatives  with  some  suffixes ;  enia  to  carry  to  some- 
body,-e'mpeli,  for  enapeli,  to  convey  back  or  home,  and  e'ni  spirit-land,  place 
where  spirits  are  being  cari-ied  or  '^^•afted  ;  cf  the,  Latin:  manes,  from  manare 
to  he  moved.  Ema  to  t)ring,  hand  over,  said  of  infants,  contains  the  same 
radix  e-  with  the  suffix  -ma  of  motion  upon  the  ground,  and  forms  a  large 
number  of  derivatives  by  means  of  compound  suffixes. 

T-^WA  to  he  full  of,  to  he  filled  up  tnj,  refei-s  esjiecinlly  to  water,  liquids, 
and  such  substances  as  sand,  seeds,  food,  etc.,  and  foi-ms  a  familv  of  words 
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very  instructive  in  regard  to  its  prefix-elements.  In  its  signification  and 
derivatives  it  closely  approaches  i'wa,  but  must  be  distinguished  from  it,  as 
I'wa  refers  more  specially  to  something  being  inside.  Ewa  forms  c-ush, 
ii'-ush  lake,  sheet  of  tcaler,  ^vitll  its  diminutive  ewaga  little  lake,  and  a  large 
number  of  verbs,  some  of  which  assume  transitive  functions,  as  ewa  does 
itself  when  it  signifies  to  <m)ttii  upon.  As  an  impersonal  verb  it  means  to  he 
satiated  tcith ;  hence  c-una  to  fU  oneself  with  food,  ewi'si  to  dii/est,  e-unola  to 
defeeate.  From  cwa  descends  quite  a  family  of  terms  distinct  by  their  pre- 
fixes, as  the  verbs  vi'wa,  kslu'wa,  k'wa,  nt'wa,  pcwa,  stJwa,  shucwa,  tchewa. 
Ycwa  to  hurrou-  really  means  the  rilling  of  the  den  with  winter  provisions 
bv  the  rodents  which  excavate  the  dens,  ye-ush,  the  prefix  i-,  y-  pointing 
to  a  multitude  of  long  objects.  Kshcwa  to  put  upon  or  place  inside  refers  to 
one  long  or  animate  object  onh;  cf  Dictionary,  page  147.  Of  Icwfr,  which 
difters  somewhat  from  liwa,  q.  v.,  the  original  signification  is  to  he  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle,  or  to  he  within  something  round;  then  to  form  a  cluster,  to 
be  or  exist  together  in  the  shape  of  bunches,  clusters,  grajjes,  the  prefix  1- 
being  indicative  of  round  shape.  Thus  k'-usham,  d.  lek'-usham  flower  de- 
scribes "what  is  in  a  cluster;"  pushpushli  liwayaks  is  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Newa  to  form  a  sheet  is  said  of  large  water-sheets,  prairies,  and  level  lands; 
hence  nc-ush  tilled  fjround,  ne-utko  field,  ne'-upka  to  run  into  a  Me,  said  of 
rivers;  kncwa  to  let  the  fish-line  float  on  the  water  over  day  or  night,  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  pole  or  line  being  indicated  by  the  prefix  k-.  Kne- 
udshi  is  the  object  causing  the  line  to  float ;  this  being  made  of  light  bark, 
the  term  finally  came  to  mean  hart  Pcwa  to  he  in  the  water  refers  to  ani- 
mate beings,  and  passes  into  the  signification  of  bathing  or  swimming  and 
washing  oneself  in  cold  water,  pewash  hathin/j  place;  stcwa  is  to  mix  a  sub- 
stance tvith  a  liquid,  and  may  be  used  in  i-eference  to  kneading  dough. 
Shut'wa  is  a  medial  verb  coming  nearest  in  signification  to  kncwa  to  fish 
tvith  the  line,  to  amjle ;  its  derivatives  being  shue-ush,  shu^-udsha,  shuc-utka. 
Tchdwa  means  to  float,  as  aquatic  birds ;  when  said  of  men  it  refers  to  a 
plurality  of  them,  and  belongs  to  gdwa  to  go  into  the  ivcder ;  cf  page  43il. 
Tchiwa  to  form  a  hodif  of  water  is  identical  in  meaning  with  ewa  (I)  and  (2) 
in  Dictionary,  and  forms  tchi'wish  stand inq  water,  pool,  or  sprint/,  tchiwi'xi 
to  put  a  liquid  into  a  vase  so  as  not  to  fill  it,  and  tchl'pka  to  he  full  of  or  to 
contain  ivater  or  some  other  liquid,  it  being  a  contraction  of  tchiwi'pka. 
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Id.sha,  itsa  to  carry,  tru)is])ort,  to  ma'ke  f)o,  to  rcniorc,  appears  as  a  verb 
assuming  various  prefixes,  but  also  figures  as  a  suffix  or  rather  as  a  part  of 
suffix  in  others.  Originally  it  referred,  and  still  does  so  in  many  instances, 
to  a  plurality  of  long-shaped  objects,  especially  people,  and  ktchi'dsha  to 
crawl,  creep  alonfi  the  ground,  stands  for  kshidsha,  and  in  fact  represents  the 
singular  form  of  the  verb.  Ed.slia  means  to  such,  extract  hj  suckbifi,  but 
refers  to  blood,  water,  and  milk  (edshash)  only,  while  hantchna  has  reference 
to  other  objects.  Thus  I'dsha  forms  transitive  as  well  as  intransitive  verbs, 
one  verb  being  often  used  in  both  senses.  Thus  pitcha  is  to  become  extinct 
(fire),  but  its  medial  form  spitcha  is  iised  for  to  extinr/uish,  put  out,  to  drag 
behind  or  to  pull  after  oneself,  besides  the  intransitive  to  go  out.  Kidsha  is 
to  craui,  creep,  and  to  swim  under  the  tvater's  surface,  to  dive,  originallv  "to 
make  go  sideways;"  hence  kidsliashy?»,  and  ki'idsha  dorsal  back  Jin  and  gud- 
geon. More  distantly  derived  from  kidsha  are  ki'ntchna  to  ivaJk,  march,  move 
in  a  file,  skfntchna  to  crawl,  creep,  for  which  Modoc  has  s;^idslia,  and  ki-insh, 
ki'nsh  ivasp.  Medsha  to  migrate,  to  travel  refers  especially  to  the  prairie,  lit. 
"to  remove  in  a  curvilinear  direction,"  hence  the  medial  form  shemashla  to 
migrate  with  one's  family,  and  the  derivative  kiraa'dsh  ant,  lit.  "the  one  mov- 
ing obliquely."  Another  derivative,  shni'dsha,  also  pi-onounced  tchnl'dsha, 
means  "to  go  forward  in  a  straightout  direction."  The  original  function  of 
idsha  to  carry,  transport  has  become  reflective  in  the  verb  nu'dsha,  but  re- 
appears in  midsho  spoon,  "what  serves  for  carrying  (to  the  mouth)." 

Ika  to  take  out,  remove  from,  is  another  prolific  derivative  of  the  radix 
i-,  and  like  idsha,  I'la,  ita  has  formed  a  good  number  of  derivatives  by  pre- 
fixation.  Thus  we  have  e-ika,  ei;(a  to  put  the  head  out,  ktchika  to  craui  off] 
viz.  "to  take  oneself  out  obliquely,"  ni'k'ka,  nika  to  put  the  arm  or  arms  out, 
sjiii'ka  to  lie  spread  end  on  the  ground,  spi'ka  to  draw,  pidl  out,  sjiikanash 
needle,  spuka  to  put  the  feet  out  and  to  lie  down,  shuka  to  drive  out  of  if  this 
is  not  the  medial  form  of  huka  to  run  at;  finally  tchi'ka  to  leak.  The  verbs 
and  nouns  formed  by  suffixation  from  I'ka  ai-c  all  arranged  in  alphabetic 
order  in  the  Dictionary;  they  are  fkaga,  ika_)ula,  ikaks,  ikampeli  and  I'kna, 
yfkashla,  I'kla  and  I'klash,  ikta,  iktcha,  I'kuga  and  ikuakpdli  with  kshc'kuga 

Kako,  kaku  bone  is  a  term  which  reappears  with  a  nasalized  initial  in 
iigak,  nkak  top  of  the  head,  skull  top,  which  joined  to  gi  to  jyroduce,  to  make. 
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to  do  forms  the  verb  nka'kgi,  nxakgi  to  give  hirfJi.  In  searc'liin<>f  after  the 
origin  of  this  term,  the  foct  suggests  itself  that  in  deHvery  tlie  top  of  the 
infant's  head  usually  appears  first;  but  we  may  attach  to  it  perliii])s  a 
widely  different  inteii)retation :  to  jtrodnce  bones,  kak'  gi,  in  view  of  the  be- 
lief current  among  several  tribes  that  life  really  resides  in  the  bones,  and 
not  in  the  flesh,  nerves,  or  blood ;  or  that  man  has  two  souls,  one  of  which 
remains  after  death  in  his  body.  In  the  Tonkawe  language  of  Texas  to 
be  born  is  nikaman  yeke'wa  "to  become  bones."*  In  fact,  after  decease  the 
skeleton  frame  of  a  person  outlasts  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  should 
the  soul  remain  in  it  this  is  reason  enough  to  explain  the  universal  dread 
about  the  revenge  of  the  one  buried.  This  is  one  of  the  great  causes  ac- 
counting for  the  reluctance  of  many  Indians  to  refer  to  anything  recalling 
the  memory  of  the  deceased.  Kfiko  is  formed  by  reduplication  of  the  radix 
ka,  ko,  ku  which  we  find  in  many  verbs  of  biting:  koka  to  bite,  ko-uyua 
(plui'.  of  obj.),  ko-itchatchta,  k6kanka,  shk6ks,  shuk6ka,  kuatchala  (Diction- 
ary, pages  514.  515),  and  a  few  others  not  in  the  Dictionary,  as  kowakii'- 
kala  to  eat  holes  into,  to  gnaw  to  pieces,  to  spoil  by  gnawing ;  kuakikakiamna 
to  go  around  an  object  while  eating  of  it.  The  radix  is  not  reduplicated  in 
k;ita  to  gnaw,  ka'dsho  chin,  kuatcha  to  bite  off  small  pieces,  kuatchaka  to  bite 
into,  kua'ka  to  bite  or  tear  off  from,  kwu'ldsha  to  erode,  kwu'shka  to  bite  off, 
kiipka  to  bite  or  eat  repeatedly,  kd-ish  rattlesnake.  The  jaiv  is  our  organ  for 
biting,  and  is  called  kako  just  like  the  bone. 

Lama  to  be  dizzy,  giddy,  drunk,  beicildered,  and  to  curse  contains  a  I'adix 
lam-,  the  primitive  signification  of  which  is  that  of  turning  in  a  circle,  re- 
volving, reeling.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  derivati^■es:  lematch 
(for  lamo'tkish)  the  Indian  mealing  stone  ov  Mexican  metate  (Aztec:  metlatl), 
upon  which  the  shilaklgi.sh  or  rubbing-stone,  flat  below,  is  moved  in  circular 
lines  for  grinding  seeds  and  grains.  The  term  for  thunder,  lemc-ish,  shows 
that  this  phenomenon  of  nature  was  likened  to  the  circular  motion  of  roll- 
ing rooks,  or  something  heavy,  for  I'mdna,  lemt'na  it  thunders  is  from  lanu'na. 
Lfniewil^a  means  to  be  moved  off  by  circular  motion,  as  logs  in  a  river.  Lem- 
h'ma,  the  iterative  reduplication  of  lama,  is  to  be  dizzy,  to  reel,  lamlemsh, 
with  vocalic  dissimilation,  dizziness,  giddiness,  but  l;'im  spirituous  liquor  is 


*Cf.  .lonrual  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  I,  2.'!7  ni\.  a\u\  11,  (W  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1888. 
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derived  from  rum  through  the  Chinook  jargon.  Shlamia  is  to  feel  heivildered, 
decphj  aggrieved  by  the  loss  of  a  relative  or  friend  ;  hence  also  to  mourn  some- 
body's death.     Cf.  leme'sham  and  lemewalieksh  in  the  Dictionary. 

Nt'ta  to  hitni,  to  hJaze  up,  v.  intr.  and  impers.,  can  turn  into  a  transitive 
verb  to  destroy  hy  fire.  Its  numerous  derivatives  are  remarkable  by  the 
vocalic  changes  which  the  radix  nu-  is  undergoing  in  them.  The  vowel  u- 
is  preserved  in  the  noun  niit  and  its  diminutive  nutak,  the  small  seed  of  the 
glycerium-^ra.s5,  which  explodes  when  heated ;  also  in  niiyua  and  niitkolua 
to  shine  from  a  distance.  The  causative  form  of  the  latter  verb  is  shnatkolua- 
Ni\ka  or  n('>ka  to  roast,  cook,  and  to  become  ripe,  forms  nuk('ila  to  sJirhik  hy 
heat,  shnu';^a  to  parch,  nokla  to  roast  or  boil  on  the  hot  coals ;  n%uta  and 
n^jutagia  (for  nokiita  etc.),  to  burn  at  the  bottom  of  a  cooking  vessel ;  by  a 
vocalic  change  Ave  get  shnikanua  to  allow  time  for  ripening  and  its  iterative 
shnikanuanka,  which  is  also  applied  to  fishing,  not  to  fruits  or  seeds  only. 
Other  derivatives  of  shnu'%a  are  shnitchi^a  to  fry  and  shnitchkua,  v.  trans., 
to  broil,  to  fry,  to  dry  such  substances  as  meet,  etc.  The  medial  form  of 
nuta :  shm'ita,  is  transitive  only:  to  burn,  to  build  a  fire,  and  to  2)arch,  and 
from  it  are  derived  shni'iya,  abbr.  shnl'ii,  v.  intr.,  to  burn,  to  shine;  also  when 
noun  :  polar  light ;  slmuitampka  to  keep  hurning,  shnuish  a  peculiar  smoke  or 
fog  appearing  at  times  in  the  northwest  and  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  deities; 
shnutch(')ka  to  burn  or  singe  to  death,  a  verb  compounded  of  the  two  stems 
nu-  and  tchuk-  in  tchoka  to  die;  shnuikia  to  huihl  a  fire  next  to  something,  as 
a  wall,  hole,  tree.  The  vowel  a  aj)peai-s  in  other  derivatives  of  the  same 
radix,  as  in  natchaka  v.  intr.  to  melt  by  heat  and  its  causative  shnatchaka,  v. 
trans.,  io  melt,  dissolve  Ijy  fire-heat,  as  wax;  natspka  to  be  consumed  by  fire; 
natkalga  to  blaze  up  and  its  causative  shnatkalga  to  kindle  up,  set  on  fire. 
Na"hlua,  iielua  to  be  burnt  on  the  skin  or  surface  as  by  the  sun,  fire,  begins 
a  series  of  derivatives  showing  the  vowel  e.  From  it  we  have  the  causative 
shndlua  to  stain,  color,  dye  and  the  noun  shneluash  dye-stuff,  coloring  matter. 
Shncka  is  intransitive  and  means  (1)  to  be  lit  up,  to  shine,  (2)  to  burn  one- 
self, and  (3)  to  burn  through;  hence  shueki'ipka  to  shine  from  above  or  from  a 
distance.  Ni'lka,  lu'l/a  to  be  burnt  up  is  prol)a]jlv  identical  with  nl'lka  it  is 
dauiiing,  but  both  are  now  pronounced  with  different  vowels ;  nclka  gave 
origin  to  shin'l^a  (foi-  shne-ilp^a)  to  set  on  fire,  to  burn  down,  whence  sline- 
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\h\kii\\  Jin-place,  hearth,  and  hxhjc.  Shm'iia  is  to  huihl  afire  when  out  travel- 
ing; shne-ish  camp-fire  made  on  a  journey,  sline'nkisli  the  spjot  where  such  a 
fire  is  or  was  made.  Shne'pka  (for  shne-ipka)  to  huihl  a  camp-fire  hahituulhj 
is  a  usitative  verb  formed  l)y  tlie  suffix -pka ;  its  noun  shnc'-ipaksh  usual 
fire-place,  also  stands  for  the  lod<jc  or  habitation  itself,  and  ditlers  from  shnr- 
ilaksh  only  by  the  circumstance  that  people  stay  long-er  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former.  Ni'lka  it  is  daivnini/  is  closely  connected  with  nili'wa  to  hurst 
into  a  li(/hf,  and  refers  to  the  rays  of  sunlight  shooting  up  from  the  horizon 
and  apparently  coming  from  a  burning  fire;  it  forms  derivatives  like  nilakla, 
metathetically  for  nilkala,  to  appear  first,  as  daylight,  the  local  name  Nilak- 
shi,  q.  v.,  nilaklt'ila,  nilakloltamua  ;  cf  Dictionary,  imder  nilakla. 

This  radix  nu-,  one  of  the  most  fecund  jn  forming  derivatives  in  this 
upland  language,  mu.st  be  carefully  distinguished  from  another  element 
nu-,  which  signifies  to  throw  and  to  fly,  when  round. or  bulky  objects  are 
spoken  of.  It  is  a  contraction  from  ni'wa  to  drire,  and  is  found  in  nudsha, 
nulidsha,  nutolala,  iiutodsha,  shnuntowa-udsha,  and  other  terms. 

P.vHA  to  he  or  become  dry  is  transitive  also :  to  render  dry,  to  exsiccate, 
and  does  not  apply  to  the  fading  processes  of  the  vegetable  world  only,  but 
as  well  to  sickness  of  men  and  animals.  A  relation  between  disease  and 
dryness  is  traceable  in  many  languages,  as  disease  induces  fever,  and  fever 
is  productive  of  thirst,  which  is  the  result  of  loss  of  water  frou)  the  blood ; 
our  term  sick,  the  German  sierh  are  in  fact  identical  with  the  Latin  siccus 
dry.  With  the  use  of  three  different  verbal  suftixes  the  root  pa-  in  paha 
^ornis  paka  (through  pa'hka),  pala  (from  pahala,  pa'hla),  piita  (from  jni'hta). 
The  verl)  paka,  among  other  .significations,  means  to  wither,  fade,  and  to  break, 
crack  fi'om  being  dry,  and  then  is  usually  pronounced  mbiika ;  mbakla  to  be 
parched  up,  to  crack,  is  transitive  also,  with  change  of  vowel  mbuka,  jjuka  ; 
when  used  as  a  noun,  this  means  dust.  Mpakuala  is  to  dry  tip  on  the  top,  and 
is  said  of  trees.  Pii'ka  to  render  dry,  to  dry  out,  has  special  reference  to 
thirst,  and  appears  also  as  an  impersonal  verb :  pii'ka  nish  1  am  thirsty,  lit. 
"it  makes  me  dry";  pii'kam  is  the  dry  moss  growing  below  trees.  Pala  to 
he  dry  and  to  render  dry  also  forms  many  derivatives,  and  in  some  of  their 
numlicr  the  'h  after  tlie  radix  pa-  is  still  ])ronouncod,  as  in  the  noun  pii'lda, 
j)ala  tray,  originally  "im])leni('nt  for  drying  seeds,"  etc.,   now  used  for  a 
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matted  dish,  and  a  sort  of  scooj)  or  paddle,  larger  than  the  shaplasli  (for  sht'i- 
pa'hlash)  matted  plate,  dish,  or  paddle.  Pala  also  designates  the  liver,  an 
organ  of  the  body  which  the  popular  mind  puts  in  close  connection  with 
the  feelings  of  thirst.  Pala-ash  is  dried  food,  either  flour  or  bread,  palala, 
an  inchoative  verb:  to  become  dry,  palkish  dry  river  bed,  pdlpali  (for  palpal-li) 
white,  lit.  "bleached,"  or  the  color  of  dry  vegetation ;  spal,  in  Modoc  tohpal 
ocher,  yelloiv  paint,  lit.  "becoming  dry  upon  somebody,"  wapalash  dead  tree, 
for  upalash ;  stopela  and  stopalsha  to  scrape  o^'the  fibrous  bark  of  pine-trees, 
lit.  "to  render  dry  (pine-trees)  on  the  top;"  st6palsh  fiber-hark  of  coniferfe. 
The  verb  pata  it  is  dry  season  or  summer  also  became  a  noun :  summer, 
summer-heat,  and  in  the  form  of  pata,  mpata,  rapatash  also  means  niilf, 
spleen.  Paha  forms  pahalka.fo  dry,  v.  trans.,  to  become  dry,  v.  intr.  and  to 
suffer  of  a  lingering  disease,  whence  pa'hlaksh  emaciated;  pahalka  to  be  per- 
manently sick,  papahuatko  having  dried-up  eyes,  pa'htchna  to  be  thirsty,  p;\']i- 
pa'hsh,  pa'hpash  ear  wax,  lit.  "what  turns  dry." 

Pet'a  to  disrupt  contains  a  radix  pet-  resembling  in  its  function  that  of 
pu-  in  pui.  The  derivatives  of  it  are  petila  to  be  a  midwife  and  midivife,  cf 
page  375;  ktepeta  or  ktepta  to  notch,  indent  and  lepeta  to  tear  off  jHirficles 
from  the  rim  of  a  round  object  and  to  mark  the  ears  of  cattle ;  lelpetatko 
indented.  This  radix  also  appears  with  change  of  vowel  in  kmapat'hit'na- 
tko  wrinkUd,  furrowed;  but  pett'ga,  pite^a  to  break,  tear  has  to  be  derived 
from  t^ga,  nd^ga,  not  from  pi^t'a. 

P'lai,  plai  up,  above,  on  high,  and  upward  has  formed  many  derivatives 
without  and  with  vocalic  alteration  of  the  radix.  Directly  derived  from  it 
are  p'laikni  the  one  being  above  or  coming  from  the  upper  parts  of,  p'laitankni 
(same),  p'le'ntana  upon  the  top,  p'laiwash  golden  eagle,  lit.  "the  one  staying 
high  up,"  p'letoi%i  to  lift  or  purse  up,  especially  said  of  the  lips,  etc.  AVith 
the  vowel  c  p'lai  appears  in  pt'lpela  to  work,  which  seems  to  refer  to  repeated 
lifting  of  the  arms  or  hands  for  manual  labor ;  in  jji'lta  to  put  out  the  tongue, 
pelhipeli  to  draw  the  tongue  in;  the  vowel  e  becomes  displaced  by  anathesis 
in  shepalta  to  touch  part  of  one's  body  xvith  the  tongue,  shepalua  to  put  the 
tongue  in  and  out  as  a  gesture  of  mockery,  shepolamna  to  carry  about  on  one's 
shoidders,  an  act  which  implies  a  lifting  up  like  its  causative  hishphVnnui  to 
tow  l»y  means  of  a  rojje  or  string  slung  over  the  slumlilcr.      With  tlie  vowel  a 
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the  radix  appears  in  palla  fo  steal,  j)iirIoiti,  in  Modoc  also  palna,  to  wliicli  we 
niav  compare  English  terms  like  "to  lift  cattle,"  "shoplifter;"  palak,  Modoc 
pclak  fjitirkli/.  rapidly,  implying  a  rapid  lifting  of  the  feet,  palakmAlank  at  a 
rapid  fiait.  The  snffix  -pelf,  -pli,  -bli  is  a  form  not  derived  from  p'lai,  but 
sprung  from  the  pronominal  pi  directly,  as  a  form  paralhd  to  p'lai,  and  from 
this  came  pipelangshta  i»i  both  sides.  Pil,  pila  on  him,  o)i  licr  has  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  ])il,  pi'la  o)dij,  hut,  merely,  and  from  the  former  p'lu  fat, 
yrease,  seems  derived,  together  with  pilui  to  smell,  v.  intr.,  piluye-ash  emitting 
smell  or  stink,  ship'lkanka  (and  shipalkanka)  fo  yo  ahout  sfinkiny,  p'lin  to 
become  fat,  p'litko  ./«/,  adj.,  shnfp&lan  to  fatten. 

Pri  to  cut  into  strips  or  frinyes  forms  a  basis  which  has  been  quite  fer- 
tile in  all  sorts  of  derivatives.  The  radix  pu-  points  to  a  separation  or  cut- 
ting asunder  so  as  to  cause  divergence  below.  We  meet  it  in  the  noun: 
pu'sh  whorl,  as  seen  on  the  cat-tail,  etc.,  and  in  its  derivatives  pu'shak  hanch 
of  pine-needles,  pu'sh/am  /«/// of  coniferje.  Pu'ish  is  afrinye,  leather  fringe 
when  loose  ;  after  being  fastened  to  the  garment  it  is  called  puitlantchish  ; 
puash  a  four-sack  made  of  cloth.  Puke  wish  set  of  frinyes,  frinye  of  a  skin 
garment,  strap  and  leather  belongs  to  the  same  radix  pu-,  which  refers  as 
well  to  the  diverging  of  the  legs  in  the  human  and  animal  body,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  terms  like  pu'shaklish  2>(f>'f  (^f  ^t\g  between  hip  and  knee, 
spiiya.  Mod.,  to  .'itretch  the  leys,  putchka  to  part  the  leys  oi'  feet  and  pu'tchta, 
hushpii'txa  to  touch  ivith  tJic  feet,  sputchta  and  hush])atchta  to  friyhien,  scare, 
lit.  "to  make  the  legs  part;"  putchkanka  to  move  the  leys  quickly  and  to  hold 
them  apart.  Very  probably  pe'tch  foot  (and  ley  with,  smaller  animals)  is 
of  the  .same  radix,  though  the  change  of  the  vowel  is  not  quite  plain ;  cf. 
shepatchtila  to  place  the  leys  under  oneself,  and  spiega  to  help  up  another  on 
his  leys.  Another  prefix  occurs  in  I'bu'ka  (for  Ipii'ka)  fo  lie  on  the  yround, 
said  of  round  subjects,  as  roots,  bulbs,  etc. 

Tkap  .stalk,  stem  of  plant,  maizc-.'itcdk  appears  as  -kap  in  its  compounds 
and  derivatives,  t-  being  the  prefix  indicating  upright  position  of  one  sub- 
ject. Tka-,  tga-  also  forms  the  radix  in  the  verbs  of  standing  when  the 
subject  is  in  the  singular  number.  Kap  as  a  base  or  stem  in  the  sense  of 
stick  or  ])ole  is  found  in  yankapshtia  and  kmakapshti  to  place  into  an  oj)eniiiy 
and  fo  bar  an  entrance  with  some  long  object,  as  a   stick.     P^or  sf(dk  and 
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mabe  stalk  the  Modoc  dialect  has  kap,  not  tkap;  cf.  kapala,  kapaltcha  fo  he 
about  (jathering  stalks,  reeds,  etc.  In  Klamath  Lake  kapka,  a  species  of  luic 
pine,  ritms  contorta,  stands  for  tkapaga,  tkapka,  and  has  a  diminutive  kap- 
kaga  young  kdpka-pine;  for  kapka  Modoc  prefers  kii'ga,  diminutive  of  ko'sli, 
ku'sh  pine.  The  radix  found  in  kapata  to  reach  up  to,  gaptcha  to  hide  or  go 
behind  is  ka-,  related  to  g^na  to  go  and  not  to  kap. 

T'shi'n  or  teshi'n,  d.  t'shi't'shan  and  ti't'shan  to  grow  applies  to  men  and 
animals  only,  kedsha  to  plants.  Though  intransitive,  this  verb  is  a  parallel 
to  tchiya  to  give  to  somebody  a  liquid,  as  water,  milk;  t'shin  therefore  means 
to  be  brought  up  with  milk,  v^-ater,  etc.,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  life.  Cf 
Tpig)Eiv  to  feed  on  milk,  to  feed,  to  curdle.  From  that  verb  comes  t'sliishap 
Kl  father,  like  Tp6q)o?  nurse  from  rpecpeiv;  the  Modoc  form  p'ti'shap  recalls 
the  distributive  form  ti't'shan  of  t'shin.  The  circumstance  that  the  father  or 
progenitor  is  only  called  the  "feeder,"  "nourisher,"  throws  an  interesting 
light  upon  the  primitive  conditions  once  existing  among  these  western  In- 
dians; besides  this,  p'gishap  mother  really  means  "the  maker."  From  t'shi'n 
are  further  derived  :  {1)  t'siu'ka  to  grow  old,  to  he  old,  and  as  a  noun  :  old  man. 
Its  diminutive  t'shika-aga  is  short  old  man  and  parent.  (2):  ndshiln,  dim. 
\\A&\\\\\mg?i  female  animal,  lit.  "the  suckler,  feeder."  (3):  hishtjitcha,  the 
causative  form  of  t'shi'n,  to  bring  up,  raise,  said  of  children  and  the  young 
brood  of  animals. 

Wekta  to  plait.  A  series  of  words  beginning  with  w-  possesses  in  com- 
mon the  signification  of  twisting,  plaiting,  but  varies  considerably  in  regard 
to  the  vowel  following  the  initial  sound,  thus  forming  thematic  roots  like 
wa-,  we-,  wi- ;  the  real  radix  is  a])parentl}-  u-,  which  as  a  component  of 
diphthongs  turns  into  w-.  We  also  find  that,  e.  g.,  wapalash  dead  tree  is  a 
transformation  of  upalash,  wash61al;ja  for  huhashulalxa,  wattikia  for  ut;ikia. 
From  the  form  wa-  the  radix  u-  forms  terms  like  wapi'l'ma  to  tie,  tivist,  or 
ivind  around,  vvtiptash  tvater  running  through  ponds  and  small  lakes  ivith 
visible  motion  resembling  a  twisting,  waptasha-iga  rope  twisted  out  of  grass, 
stalks,  etc.,  wtikog-sh  bucket,  called  so  because  of  the  hoops  winding  around 
it,  wakshna  moccasin,  viz.,  garment  tied  around  the  feet.  The  diphthong 
we-  stands  as  initial  in  wekta  to  plait,  whence  w^kta.sh  (Kl.)  plait  of  females, 
for  which    Modoc  has  w;iktash,  a  form  loss  oriu-inal  than  wi'ktnsli;    wi'pla  to 
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wind  sometliiiig  around,  to  ivraj)  up,  envcloj);  woplakiannia  lu  bend  or  coil  up, 
to  form  rings ;  wepiaks  middle  part  of  hotv,  because  strengthened  by  leather 
tied  around  it;  wipka  overshoe  or  cotter  of  shoe  consisting  of  twisted  material. 
From  wi'tch^a,  v.  tr.,  to  wind  around  as  a.  rope,  are  derived  witchkatko 
mountain  ridge  j.nd  witcliiak,  the  Modoc  term  for  rainbow,  both  nanied  after 
tlieir  winding  shape. 

WiTA  to  bloic  at  contains  a  radix  wi-  meaning  to  blow,  but  greatly  vary- 
ing in  its  signitications  according  to  the  suffixes  that  may  become  connected 
witli  it.  Wi'ta  and  witna  form  wi'tka  to  blow  out  of,  wit^nola  to  cease  blowing 
out  of;  the  basis  wika  to  blow  out,  to  emit  air,  gave  rise  to  the  derivatives 
wikilnsha  to  blow  across,  to  sweep  over,  and  to  wiklawi  to  blow  in  a  side  direc- 
tion, to  drift  along  the  ground,  and  to  wiknish  telltale,  tattler,  one  "who 
blows  at  somebod}-."  Wili  is  to  blow  or  waft  through,  wilala  to  blow  into  the 
fire.  Wi'tcha  refei's  to  continual  blowing,  and  forms  witchola  to  cease  to  blow, 
witchuh'na  to  blow  underneath,  witchuyektamna  to  blow  something  up  contin- 
ually (implying  an  inchoative  verb  witchuyega),  and  witchtka  to  continue 
blowing  in  return,  forms  witchtaks  tempest,  storm.  Finalh-  we  have  wfna, 
which,  with  the  suffix  -na  indicating  gradual  process  and  short  distance, 
means  to  sing,  lit.  "to  blow  at  intervals;"  winota  to  sing  in  a  chorus,  espe- 
cially when  the  song  is  started  by  the  conjurer.  The  medial  form  shui'na 
to  sing  referred  originally  to  a  solo  chant,  but  now  applies  to  choruses  as 
well ;  its  noun  shui'sh  is  not  song  only,  but  also  magic  song  effecting  cures 
of  disease  and  obtained  by  inspiration  through  dreams.  For  the  other 
derivatives  of  wina  and  shuina  see  Dictionary. 
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